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NOTE  ON  TRANSLITERATION 


In  this  collective  volume,  we  use  several  different  systems  to  transliterate 
Cyrillic  scripts.  For  Macedonian  and  Serbian,  we  follow  the  commonly 
accepted  Latin  transliteration  of  these  languages,  which  involves  the 
usage  of  special  characters  with  diacritics  (such  as  c,  s and  z for  the  Cyrillic 
letters  h,  m and  m respectively).  In  Serbian,  which  is  officially  written  both 
in  Cyrillic  and  in  Latin,  the  principles  of  transliteration  are  very  strict.  In 
Macedonian,  there  is  room  for  some  hesitation,  for  instance  about  the 
letters  k and  z.  We  adopted  for  them  the  digraphs  kj  and  gj,  instead  of  c 
and  d,  which  are  often  used  but  reflect  Serbian  rather  than  Macedonian 
pronunciation. 

However,  the  system  with  diacritics  is  not  typical  of  the  Latinization  of 
Bulgarian  and  Russian  scripts.  For  them  we  use  English-derived  digraphs 
(ch  for  h,  sh  for  lit,  zh  for jtc  and  ts  for  u).  They  stands  for  the  u in  Bulgarian 
and  in  Russian,  but  also  for  the  u in  Russian  Cyrillic:  a small  inconvenience 
triggered  by  our  preference  for  a more  practical  “English”  transliteration. 
Accordingly,  the  w and  h are  transliterated  as  yu  and  ya.  The  Russian  soft 
sign  ( 6 ) is  denoted  with  an  apostrophe  (’).  This  system  seems  to  be  the 
most  popular  one  for  these  languages  and,  at  least  in  Bulgaria,  it  is  cur- 
rently favored  by  law.  However,  as  the  same  system  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  vowel  a and  the  schwa  (a),  we  use  the  character  a for  the 
latter  (namely,  for  what  is  in  the  Bulgarian  Cyrillic). 

The  principles  of  Latin  transliteration  of  the  Greek  script  are  also  far 
from  obvious.  We  abandoned  both  the  classicist  transliteration  in  an 
Ancient  Greek  manner  (for  instance,  rj  Latinized  as  e)  and  the  hypertro- 
phic imitation  of  the  modern  Greek  phonetics  (with,  for  instance,  the 
digraph  dh  for  8).  We  tried  to  follow  a middle  road.  For  instance,  v]  is 
transliterated  as  i,  but  the  ancient  diphthongs  ai,  si  and  oi  are  denoted  by 
ai,  ei  and  oi.  Although  this  does  not  reflect  the  modern  pronunciation,  it 
makes  possible  some  visual  recognition  of  the  Greek  form,  which  would 
otherwise  be  difficult  with  the  introduction  of  e,  i and  i respectively. 

Of  course,  we  have  retained  the  spelling  of  well-known  geographical 
names  (such  as  Sofia  instead  of  “Sofiya”). 
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Roumen  Daskalov 


Modern  Balkan  history  has  traditionally  been  studied  by  national  histo- 
rians in  terms  of  separate  national  histories  taking  place  within  bounded 
state  territories.  Such  historians  have  also  taken  an  interest  in  former 
irredenta  and  ethnic  minorities  in  neighboring  countries  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  Great  Powers  on  their  nation.  The  far  fewer  historians  who 
are  engaged  in  Balkan  studies  and  usually  specialize  in  relations  with  one 
neighboring  nation  have  a somewhat  broader  perspective.  They  explore 
economic,  political  and  cultural  “relations,”  "influences,”  “interactions” 
and  “borrowings”  between  peoples  and  states  within  the  Balkans  and  from 
without.  Yet,  with  a few  notable  exceptions,  this  is  done  with  the  nation- 
alist (essentialist)  presumption  of  firmly  established  and  almost  immu- 
table entities  of  the  interactions  (usually  ethnic  groups),  with  the  idea 
that  members  of  one  nation  or  would-be  nation  make  a “contribution”  to 
another  group  or  act  to  its  detriment.  As  for  influences  and  imports  from 
outside  the  region,  particularly  from  Western  Europe  and  Russia,  these 
have  been  studied  in  the  old-fashioned  manner  of  one-directional  “flow” 
and  passive  “reception,”  often  with  a critique  of  the  “distorted”  manner 
of  their  reception  and  adaptation.  Finally,  Balkan  history  has  most  often 
been  written  as  parallel  national  histories  of  the  separate  peoples/coun- 
tries without  regard  to  other  historical  entities  or  overarching  principles 
of  organization. 

The  authors  in  this  volume  take  a different  approach  and  bring  to  bear 
a different  set  of  values.  They  all  seek  to  treat  the  modern  history  of  the 
region  from  a transnational  and  relational  perspective  in  terms  of  shared 
and  connected,  as  well  as  entangled,  histories,  transfers  and  crossings 
from  both  without  and  within.  This  goes  along  with  an  interest  in  the  way 
ideas,  institutions  and  techniques  were  selected,  transferred  and  adapted 
to  local  conditions  (beyond  the  negative  biases  of  such  adaptation)  and 
how  they  interacted  with  those  conditions,  resulting  in  melanges  and 
hybridization,  ft  also  invites  reflection  on  the  interacting  entities  in  the 
very  process  of  their  creation  and  consecutive  transformations  rather  than 
taking  them  as  givens.  In  view  of  the  complexity  and  interconnectedness 
of  the  region  and  its  long-standing  relations  with  the  West  and  Russia,  this 
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approach  seems  particularly  justified  and  promising.  We  revisit  old  issues 
and  sources  and,  by  looking  at  them  from  a relational  perspective,  we  try 
to  tease  out  new  aspects  and  meanings  from  familiar  events.  Moreover, 
entirely  new  “objects”  of  research  are  being  constituted  in  the  process. 

In  this  manner  the  present  volume  attempts  to  treat  national  formation 
in  the  Balkans  as  a process  of  cultural  articulation  and  disentanglement, 
demarcation  and  separation,  triggered  by  some  peoples  and  followed  by 
the  rest.  It  opens  with  a chapter  on  shared  pre-national  identities  in  the 
region,  especially  the  Orthodox  cultural  union,  which  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  processes  of  national  construction.  The  first  set  of  contribu- 
tions focuses  on  the  formation  of  national  ideologies  and  identities  in  con- 
stant interaction  between  two  or  more  communities,  or  rather,  between 
their  activists  engaged  in  struggles  of  cultural  affirmation  and  territorial 
separation.  There  is  a chapter  on  the  Romanian-Greek  and  Bulgarian- 
Greek  interactions  and  entanglements,  on  the  abortive  attempt  to  create 
a wider  (imperial)  Ottoman  identity,  and  finally,  on  the  later  formation  of 
a Macedonian  national  ideology  in  intense  disputes  with,  but  also  borrow- 
ings from,  Bulgarian,  Greek  and  Serbian  nationalism.  The  second  group  of 
contributions  takes  up  a central  aspect  of  the  national  processes,  namely, 
the  formation  of  literary  languages  and  language  policies,  again  guided  by 
the  idea  of  differentiation  from,  and  opposition  to,  neighboring  peoples. 
It  contains  a chapter  on  the  fortunes  of  Serbo-Croatian,  a chapter  on  the 
standardization  of  the  Macedonian  language  and  a chapter  on  Albanian. 
Needless  to  say,  the  coverage  is  far  from  exhaustive,  and  a number  of  cases 
remain  outside  the  scope  of  the  book.  However,  the  cases  analyzed  here 
seem  highly  representative,  insofar  as  they  show  to  what  extent  the  pro- 
cesses of  national  construction  and  the  policies  of  language  in  the  Bal- 
kans were  interrelated.  Short  prefaces  place  each  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
book  within  the  larger  regional  context.  It  would  be  redundant  to  expand 
here  on  the  individual  contributions.  What  needs  to  be  said,  neverthe- 
less, is  that  in  treating  admittedly  well-researched  topics,  the  authors  are 
especially  interested  in  the  above-mentioned  aspects.  In  keeping  with  the 
transnational  approach,  the  contributions  try  to  remain  equidistant  from 
their  cases  and  protagonists  and  avoid  (or  at  least  contain  and  manage) 
biases.  How  well  they  succeed  is  for  the  reader  to  judge. 

This  volume  is  part  of  a larger  and  rather  ambitious  research  project 
on  the  shared,  connected  and  entangled  histories  of  the  Balkan  peoples. 
Other  volumes  organized  around  different  concepts  and  different  thematic 
circles  are  being  prepared  and  will  hopefully  follow.  A second  volume  will 
address  how  foreign  imports  of  various  kinds  were  discussed  and  coped 
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with  in  the  Balkans  and  will  contain  contributions  on  the  transfer,  transla- 
tion and  adaptation  of  various  ideologies  and  institutions  in  the  region.  A 
third  volume  is  expected  to  concentrate  on  the  appropriation  of  legacies 
and  “historiography  wars.”  A final  volume  will  engage  theoretically  with 
ways  of  making  Balkan  history  and  present  some  “micro”  case  studies. 

Bold  programmatic  statements  of  principles  and  intentions  are  easier 
made  in  advance  of  the  actual  research,  when  it  is  still  an  idea  and  a proj- 
ect, often  proudly  announced  by  a Web  site.  With  research  in  progress,  it 
is  premature  to  summarize  results  and  draw  conclusions,  and  we  would 
like  to  postpone  that  until  a later  date.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  started 
with  a methodological  paradigm,  frame  of  reference  and  key  concepts  that 
guide  the  choice  of  research  themes  and  their  treatment.  Such  a frame 
can  accommodate  varied  interests  and  inquiries,  as  the  above  examples 
show,  providing  them  with  a degree  of  methodological  and  conceptual 
coherence.  While  particularly  happy  with  “entangled  history”  cases,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  them  everywhere  and  prefer  to  act  as  the  subject 
matter  dictates,  yet  within  the  broader  relational  approach,  being  content 
to  demonstrate  sharing,  connectedness,  interdependency,  or  just  making 
a comparison. 

The  “entangled  history”  (or  kistoire  croisee)  and  related  approaches  do 
not  aim  to  smooth  out  conflicts  and  harmonize  the  past.  The  contacts, 
movements,  exchanges  and  transfers  were  more  often  asymmetrical  and 
violent  than  harmonious  and  peaceful.  Still,  there  is  in  our  understand- 
ing some  positive  and  integrative  value  in  showing  how  intertwined  the 
histories  of  the  present-day  Balkan  nations  and  states  were  and  still  are. 
As  long  as  one  does  not  take  a partial  and  partisan  national(ist)  view,  but 
shifts  perspectives,  thus  neutralizing  bias,  this  may  enhance  the  feeling 
of  “commonality.”  Most  of  the  authors  in  this  book  are  part  of  a research 
team  under  my  (mostly  nominal)  leadership  hosted  by  the  New  Bulgarian 
University  in  Sofia.  There  are  two  external  contributors  as  well:  Professor 
Raymond  Detrez  from  Ghent  University  and  Professor  Ronelle  Alexander 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  who  kindly  agreed  to  partici- 
pate and  share  their  expertise.  The  text  was  copyedited  by  Chris  Springer, 
whom  we  thank.  Finally,  1 would  like  to  express  the  warmest  gratitude  to 
the  European  Research  Council  for  a generous  advanced  research  grant 
(grant  agreement  no.  230177)  under  the  European  Community’s  Seventh 
Framework  Programme  (FP/2007-2013),  which  provided  us  all  with  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  our  research  with  full  dedication. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  ONE: 

NATIONS  AND  NATIONAL  IDEOLOGIES  IN  THE  BALKANS 

Tchavdar  Marinov 


The  first  part  of  the  present  volume  represents  an  attempt  to  grasp  the 
common  genealogies  of  different  nationalisms  in  the  Balkans  as  well  as  to 
analyze  the  logic  of  their  historical  bifurcation.  The  study  of  the  connec- 
tions and  transfers  between  Balkan  cultures  and  political  programs  is  cer- 
tainly not  a new  scholarly  genre.  Indeed,  the  mutual  influences  between 
local  national  movements  and  leaders  are  a traditional  field  of  research  for 
the  national  historians  of  the  region.  Individual  monographs  and  multi- 
author collections,  academic  conferences  and  workshops  are  dedicated 
to  topics  like  “Greek-Romanian  relations  in  history,”  “Bulgarian-Greek 
cultural  contacts”  and  “the  cultural  and  social  relationships  of  the  Mace- 
donians with  Serbia.”  However,  in  most  of  these  cases,  the  Balkan  nations 
are  essentialized  as  fixed-in-time,  only  superficially  changing  ethnic  or 
national  communities.  The  interactions  between  them  in  the  modern  age, 
mentioned  in  a positive  manner,  are  limited  to  beneficial  contributions 
of  actors  belonging  to  one  such  community  to  the  cultural  or  political 
evolution  of  another  one.  Otherwise,  each  nation  is  supposed  to  have  its 
own  unbroken  historical  continuity  since  the  Middle  Ages  (if  not  since 
Antiquity),  in  which  the  Greeks  never  ceased  to  be  Greeks,  the  Bulgarians 
could  be  nothing  else  but  Bulgarians,  and  the  Albanians  have  always  been 
conscious  of  their  distinct  ethnic  character.  This  volume  takes  a different 
conceptual  and  methodological  stance. 

Instead  of  discussing  the  national  ideologies  as  uniform  voices  express- 
ing the  collective  will  of  already  existing  and  immutable  ethnic  or  national 
groups,  it  tries  to  survey  these  ideologies  and  groups  in  their  “making.” 
Thus  the  voices  and  wills  are  taken  in  all  their  diversity,  and  the  vari- 
ous national  or  quasi-national  projects  are  not  subsumed  to  a unique 
agenda:  those  that  failed  deserve  no  less  attention  than  those  that  proved 
to  be  historically  successful.  The  national  communities  are  considered 
here  not  as  frozen-in-time  entities  but  as  relational  and  never-finished 
phenomena  of  collective  identity.  In  this  way,  the  numerous  sociopoliti- 
cal and  cultural  influences  and  transfers  between  them  are  treated  not 
as  “know-how”  fueled  from  one  into  another  but  rather  as  aspects  of  a 
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process  of  reciprocal  formation.  Hence,  the  actors  engaged  in  this  process 
(individuals  and  institutions)  sometimes  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  one 
of  the  collectivities  in  question,  although  they  have  a certain  merit  for 
the  other.  They  instead  demonstrate  the  mutual  permeability  of  the  com- 
munities in  formation.  In  short,  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  “entangle- 
ment” and  of  the  references  to  the  methodology  of  the  hlstoire  croisee  that 
appear  in  the  pages  of  this  volume. 

The  following  chapters  discuss  four  cases  of  national  entanglement,  as 
well  as  their  eventual  historical  disentanglement.  In  three  of  the  cases, 
the  historical  connectedness  between  the  respective  national  ideologies  is 
rooted  in  their  Orthodox  confessional  identity.  These  are,  first,  the  Greek- 
Romanian  interactions  or  how  Nicolae  Iorga’s  Byzance  apres  Byzance  was 
split  into  two  rival  nationalisms;  second,  the  birth  of  Bulgarian  national- 
ism and  its  emancipation  from  Greek  high  culture  during  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  third,  the  development  of  a separate  Macedonian  identity 
since  the  late  nineteenth  century  as  an  entanglement  of  Greek,  Bulgarian 
and  Serbian  ideological  elements,  but  also  as  a negation  of  them.  The  Bal- 
kan Muslim  context  is  represented  by  a study  of  the  diverse  articulations 
of  the  Ottomanist  project  from  the  late  Ottoman  period:  it  was  supposed 
to  bridge  the  interests  of  Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews  but  was  based  on 
a confessional  identity  whose  Turkish  aspect  underwent  a gradual  process 
of  emancipation. 

Although  the  confessional  aspect  of  the  Balkan  national  constructions  is 
not  a topic  per  se  here,  it  is  essential  for  the  understanding  of  their  histori- 
cal intertwinement.  As  is  well-known,  the  Balkan  nations  appeared  on  the 
basis  of — and  in  spite  of — the  Ottoman  millet  arrangements,  where  diverse 
ethno-linguistic  communities  (or  communities  retroactively  deemed 
“diverse”)  were  grouped  together  along  religious  lines.  For  instance,  the 
Orthodox  Christian  millet-i  rum  was  split,  throughout  the  nineteenth  and 
the  early  twentieth  centuries,  into  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Vlachs  and  so  on. 
The  universal  character  of  the  Muslim  community  was  put  in  question 
by  the  development  of  Turkish,  Albanian  and  even  Bosnian  nationalism. 
Specialists  in  Ottoman  studies  have  criticized  the  excessive  usage  of  the 
term  millet  and  the  belief  in  the  very  existence  of  a particular  administra- 
tive “system”  dealing  with  the  non-Muslim  subjects  of  the  empire  prior 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  articulation 
of  modern  national  ideologies  in  the  Balkans  faced  from  the  outset  the 
domination  of  institutionalized  religious  communities.  Each  of  them  had 
its  “sacred  language”  (Benedict  Anderson);  for  the  Orthodox  community 
this  was  the  (post-)Byzantine  Greek  language  and  culture. 
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Hence  the  importance  of  the  Greek  context  in  the  studies  of  the  “Ortho- 
dox Christian”  national  ideologies  published  in  this  volume:  the  starting 
point  of  a number  of  Balkan  national  movements  was  the  pre-modern 
"Romaic”  (Raymond  Detrez)  identity.  They  had  to  gain  legitimacy  amid 
the  background  of  a centuries-old  common  confessional  belonging.  The 
situation  was  complicated  even  more  by  the  fact  that,  since  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  the  Romaic  identity  was  gradually  translated  into  modern 
Greek  nationalism.  It  became  the  “Other”  for  other  incipient  local  nation- 
alisms like  the  Bulgarian.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  post-Byzantine  con- 
fessional ecumenism  was  an  “obstacle”  not  only  for  the  Bulgarian,  the 
Aromanian  or  the  Orthodox  Albanian  but  also  for  the  Hellenic  national 
leaders  themselves.  Their  relationship  to  Constantinople — more  con- 
cretely, to  the  Phanariot  circles  around  the  Orthodox  Patriarchate — was 
initially  not  unproblematic. 

In  this  respect  the  Serbian  and  the  Romanian  path  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  special  status  of  the  Serbs  under  Habsburg  domination  and  the 
existence  of  Serbian  cultural  centers  in  the  territory  of  the  Central  Euro- 
pean monarchy  enabled  the  relatively  early  evolution  of  Serbian  “proto- 
nationalism.”  The  statehood  and  the  nobiliary  traditions  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldova  (although  those  principalities  were  not  independent  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire)  facilitated  the  construction  of  a particular  Romanian 
identity  and  its  emancipation  from  the  dominant  Phanariot  culture. 

Still,  the  relationship  of  the  Balkan  national  ideologies  to  the  Romaic 
and/or  Greek  identity  is  by  no  means  only  negative.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  Greek  Dimitrios  Daniil  Philippidis  (Dimitrie  Philippide)  was  the 
first  to  publish  a map  of  “Romania”  in  1816.  The  French  language — during 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  language  of  culture  in  Romania  as  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  but  also  the  model  for  the  standardization  of  the  Romanian 
language — appeared  in  Bucharest  and  Iasi  during  the  Phanariot  regime, 
which  was  later  stigmatized  as  “Oriental.”  In  many  respects,  Greek  culture 
and  education  encouraged  the  development  of  a separate  Slavic-Bulgarian 
identity.  For  some  nineteenth-century  Orthodox  intellectuals,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  to  what  extent  they  were  Greek,  and  to  what  extent  Albanian — not 
to  mention  the  case  of  the  philanthropist  Evangelis  Zappas  (1800-1865), 
who  is  also  claimed  by  Romania.  Despite  their  anti-Greek  aspect,  the 
Romanian,  Bulgarian  and  Albanian  national  ideologies  are  hardly  con- 
ceivable without  taking  into  account  their  interaction  with  Greek  culture 
and  its  formative  role  during  their  first  steps. 

As  is  commonly  known,  from  a political  point  of  view,  the  Balkan 
national  doctrines  developed  as  a rejection  of  Ottoman  rule.  However, 
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modern  Turkish  nationalism  also  had  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  vari- 
ous articulations  of  the  Ottomanist  ideology  that  existed  in  the  nineteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries.  In  the  Turkish  case,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  Muslim  Albanians  and  the  Bosniaks,  the  Ottoman 
belonging  played  a role  similar  to  the  one  of  the  Romaic  for  the  Orthodox 
nations.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  the  cultural  background  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  Muslim  national  identities,  but  on  the  other,  it  turned  out  to 
be  an  obstacle  in  their  later  development.  The  impact  of  the  Ottomanist 
rhetoric  is  visible  in  the  first  projects  of  Albanian  and  Bosnian  autono- 
mist emancipation.  Moreover,  its  elements  could  be  found  in  non-Muslim 
ideological  context  as  well — in  certain  Greek  and  Bulgarian  national  pro- 
jects and  discourses,  as  well  as  in  the  supra-national  program  of  the  Mace- 
donian liberation  movement.  In  fact,  there  is  an  entanglement  not  only 
between  the  histories  of  the  “Orthodox  Christian”  nationalisms  but  also 
between  them  and  their  “Muslim”  opponents.  The  development  of  Turk- 
ish nationalism  cannot  be  understood  without  taking  into  account  the 
shrinking  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  particular  as  a result  of  the  creation 
of  Balkan  nation-states. 

The  interactions  between  the  national  programs  and  discourses  under 
scrutiny  are  certainly  not  symmetrical.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  processes  of  national  construction  are  by  no  means  synchronic  in  the 
different  Balkan  contexts.  Quite  logically,  earlier  nationalisms  provoked 
the  latecomers,  whose  impact  on  the  former  was  more  limited.  Thus, 
while  Greek  culture  and  nationalism  played  a crucial  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Bulgarian  nationalism  as  such,  the  latter’s  impact  on  Greek 
nationalist  rhetorics  and  policies  was  restricted  mostly  to  the  field  of  the 
“Macedonian  question.”  Similarly,  the  activation  of  Bulgarian  nationalism, 
following  that  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Serbs,  provoked  the  development  of 
the  Albanian  national  movement,  which  was,  however,  not  even  taken 
into  account  by  the  projects  of  Greater  Bulgaria,  Greece  or  Serbia.  Mace- 
donian nationalism  was  largely  fashioned  by  historical  symbols,  political 
programs  and  ethnographic  argumentations  launched  by  Greek,  Bulgar- 
ian and  Serbian  national  ideologues.  But  despite  all  the  frustration  and 
hysteria  that  the  existence  of  a distinct  Macedonian  identity  caused — and 
still  causes — within  the  neighboring  nations,  their  evolution  is  much  less 
marked  by  it.  Greek  nationalists  still  glorify  the  struggle  against  the  “Bul- 
garian bandits”  in  turn-of  the-century  Ottoman  Macedonia,  while  their 
Bulgarian  colleagues  are  obsessed  with  a latent  “Serbian”  control  over  the 
former  Yugoslav  republic. 
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As  a result,  some  Balkan  nationalisms  may  look  more  “defensive”  or 
“weak”  (Maria  Todorova)  in  their  program  than  others  that  have  devel- 
oped ambitious  “hegemonic  projects”:  analysts  often  point  to  cases  like 
the  Greek  Megali  Idea  or  the  Serbian  Nacertanije.  In  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  Bulgarian  nationalism  was  still  weak  and  looked  defensive  indeed 
with  regard  to  the  symbolically  dominant  Greek  identity.  Albanian  nation- 
alism was  clearly  defensive  vis-a-vis  the  plans  of  territorial  expansion  of 
the  existing  Balkan  states  (as  well  as  some  outside  the  Balkans).  How- 
ever, the  concept  in  question  should  be  used  with  caution.  The  “imperial- 
ist” Ottomanist  doctrine  was  also  defensive  in  its  attempt  to  counter  the 
colonialist  policy  of  the  Great  Powers  and  the  “small  nationalisms”  inside 
the  empire.  Similar  was  the  Kemalist  national  ideology:  modern  Turkey 
appeared  precisely  as  the  result  of  a defensive  movement  trying  to  reunify 
the  national  territory  partitioned  by  Occidental  and  Greek  occupation. 
Since  the  very  beginning,  the  Romanian  nationalists  pictured  their  moth- 
erland as  a “Latin  island  in  a Slavic  sea.”  According  to  the  xenophobic 
discourse  elaborated  by  leading  national  figures  (most  notably  the  poet 
Mihai  Eminescu),  the  Romanians  were  threatened  by  a long  list  of  ene- 
mies (Slavs,  Jews,  Hungarians,  Greeks).  Today,  Vuk  Karadzic  is  depicted  as 
a terrible  Greater  Serbian  nationalist  by  Bosniaks  and  Croats,  but  in  fact 
he  sought  to  consolidate  and  “defend”  the  Serbs  from  all  the  territories 
under  foreign  rule. 

There  is  nothing  especially  imperialistic  in  the  plans  of  “Greater  Serbia” 
or  in  the  Megali  Idea — at  least  not  more  than  in  the  idea  of  annexation 
of  Macedonia  to  Bulgaria.  Their  promoters  always  sought  to  “liberate”  and 
unite  “national  lands”  where  (a  part  of)  the  population  indeed  consisted 
of  compatriots.  These  had  to  be  somehow  defended  from  the  appetites 
of  “voracious  neighbors.”  In  fact,  every  nationalism  represents  itself  as 
defensive,  while  its  competitors  regard  it  as  outrageously  overbearing. 
Nowadays,  Macedonians  would  certainly  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that 
Bulgarian  nationalism  is  defensive.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  to  defend  “their”  Macedonia  and  Thrace  from  Bulgarian  aspirations. 
The  plan  to  annex  cities  such  as  Salonika,  Edirne,  Constanta  and  Nis  could 
seem  like  a minuscule  ambition  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  major  West- 
ern colonialist  powers  or  Russia.  But  on  the  scale  of  the  Balkans,  it  is  not 
so  moderate. 

The  evolution  of  the  ideological  arguments  over  time  is  another  aspect 
that  complicates  any  strict  classification  of  the  Balkan  national  ideolo- 
gies. For  instance,  they  often  refer  to  the  distinctiveness  of  the  vernacular 
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language,  using  it  as  a primary  identity  marker.  And  indeed,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  native  tongue — Romanian  for  the  Romanians,  Bulgarian  for 
the  Bulgarians,  Greek  for  the  Greeks — as  a symbolic  resource  is  beyond 
doubt.  But  depending  on  the  situation,  other  putative  characteristics  (reli- 
gion, “culture,”  “racial  origin”)  used  to  take  the  privileged  place  of  the  lan- 
guage. Although  initially  contrasting  with  the  ecumenical  character  of  the 
Constantinople  Church,  Hellenic  nationalism  was  later  able  to  instrumen- 
talize  the  Orthodox  religion  both  in  the  homogenization  of  different  lin- 
guistic groups  inside  the  Hellenic  kingdom  and  in  its  irredentist  program 
directed  to  territories  where  the  spoken  language  was  not  Greek.  Thus  the 
Albanian-speaking  Arvanites  could  be  treated  as  Greeks  on  the  basis  of 
religion,  culture  and  national  consciousness;  and  the  Orthodox  Albanians 
outside  Greece  could  be  regarded  as  Greeks  on  the  basis  of  religion  and, 
to  some  extent,  culture.  But  even  the  Muslim  Albanians  could  qualify  as 
Greeks,  because  of  their  supposed  “Pelasgian  descent.” 

Despite  the  ideological  emphasis  of  modern  Turkish  nationalism  on 
language  and  ethnic  kinship,  in  this  case  the  Muslim  religion  has  played 
a fundamental  role:  the  secular  project  of  Kemalism  addressed  the  Mus- 
lims, while  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  remained  “others.”  Since  the  early 
twentieth  century,  Bulgarian  nationalists  have  been  able  to  claim  as  eth- 
nic Bulgarians  not  only  the  Bulgarian-speaking  Muslims  (the  Pomaks)  but 
also  the  Turkish-speaking  Christians  (the  Gagauz).  In  the  1980s  Bulgarian 
nationalism,  as  “defensive”  and  based  on  language  as  it  is,  was  instrumen- 
talized  to  suppress  the  country’s  large  Turkish-speaking  Muslim  com- 
munity, officially  deemed  to  be  of  Bulgarian  descent.  Thus,  in  this  case 
as  well,  the  identity  marker  historically  shifted  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, from  language  to  religion,  and  from  religion  to  the  idea  of  an 
ethnic  origin  understood  in  an  almost  racist  fashion.  Obviously,  neither 
the  “defensive /hegemonic”  dichotomy  nor  the  classification  of  national- 
ism into  “linguistic,”  “cultural”  and  “confessional”  can  take  into  account 
the  many  articulations  of  the  national  ideology  even  in  the  limited  frames 
of  the  Balkans. 

When  dealing  with  classifications,  a more  general  question  should  be 
addressed  here:  does  the  emphasis  on  the  histoire  croLsee  of  the  Balkan 
national  ideologies  mean  that  this  book  subscribes  to  the  existence  of 
a specific  Balkan  type  of  nationalism?  Its  essential  characteristics  were 
often  indicated  by  historians  and  specialists  in  nationalism  studies.  For 
instance,  they  state  that  “Balkan  nationalism”  is  a “belated”  phenomenon 
and,  for  that  reason,  especially  malign  and  chauvinistic.  The  absence  of 
Western  political  culture  inspired  by  the  ideology  of  the  Enlightenment 
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and  the  domination  of  the  (aforementioned)  confessionally  defined  “mil- 
let system”  are  among  the  factors  that  are  supposed  to  demonstrate  the 
artificial  character  of  the  local  nationalisms:  they  were,  allegedly,  imita- 
tions of  Western  European  symbolism,  doctrines  and  projects  of  social 
regeneration,  but  started  from  the  outset  on  the  wrong  basis. 

Furthermore,  while  they  developed  nationalistic  programs,  the  Balkan 
societies  were  barely  industrialized  at  all.  This  circumstance  contradicts, 
in  particular,  Ernest  Gellner’s  theory  of  the  genesis  of  nationalism  (and 
has  been  brought  up  by  his  critics).  The  belated  industrialization  and 
modernization  is  often  combined  with  some  longue  duree  shortcomings 
of  the  Balkans,  like  the  nonexistence  of  state  traditions  and  the  absence 
of  dynastic  genealogies  and  of  “historical  rights  of  the  crown,”  as  in  the 
Central  European  countries.  Thus,  apart  from  being  not  modern  enough, 
Balkan  nationalisms  obviously  lacked  the  “good”  national  myths  as  well. 
These  and  similar  observations  are  used  to  explain  why  the  Balkan  national 
ideologies  are  so  “ethnic”  and  far  from  the  modern  “civic”  principles  of 
the  enlightened  nationalism  of  Western  and  Central  Europe  (although  the 
inclusion  of  the  latter  in  the  “Western  model”  is  not  obvious  and  largely 
depends  on  the  author). 

Lately,  the  essentializing  of  a specifically  Balkan  nationalism  has  been 
seriously  challenged.  A number  of  scholars  from  the  region  dedicated 
whole  works  to  deconstructing  the  cliches  about  the  Balkans,  such  as 
the  notion  of  it  being  an  ethnic  “powderkeg.”  The  thesis  that  Balkan  pro- 
cesses of  national  construction  were  “belated”  was  also  attacked  by  Maria 
Todorova,  who  tried  to  prove  their  “relative”  synchronicity  with  those  in 
Western  Europe.  Theorists  such  as  Rogers  Brubaker  rejected  the  ethnic- 
civic  divide  altogether  as  useless  in  the  study  of  nationalism.  It  is  certainly 
burdened  with  an  amazing  quantity  of  Western-centric  and  state-centric 
stereotypes.  Should  one  also  recall  the  epistemological  crisis  of  the  “mod- 
ernization” paradigm? 

Indeed,  most  of  the  binary  oppositions  and  classifications  that  made 
possible  the  thesis  of  a specific  Balkan  nationalism  were  proved  to  be  ten- 
dentious on  closer  examination.  Many  characteristics  traditionally  con- 
sidered to  be  typically  Balkan  are  definitely  not.  As  Benedict  Anderson 
has  shown,  in  general  the  modern  nationalisms  erode  religious  commu- 
nities with  sacred  languages:  the  famous  millets  are,  from  this  point  of 
view,  not  so  exotic.  The  lack  of  significant  industrialization — or  its  com- 
plete absence — is  the  rule  rather  than  an  exception  in  the  development 
of  national  movements  worldwide.  At  the  same  time,  the  emphasis  on 
statehood  and  on  dynastic  or  aristocratic  traditions  (although  these  exist 
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in  at  least  one  Balkan  case:  Romania)  tends  to  neglect  the  mythmaking 
aspect  of  every  nationalism:  the  invention  of  a continuity  meant  to  dis- 
guise historical  ruptures  as  well  as  the  oubli  and  erreur  historique  of  Ernest 
Renan.  Last  but  not  least,  “national  myths”  are  by  no  means  unique  to  the 
Balkans. 

This  volume  hardly  seeks  to  claim  a Balkan  particularity  in  the  held 
of  national  ideology,  either  of  a negative  or  a “positive”  nature.  It  does 
not  seek  to  launch  new  classifications  or  labels  in  nationalism  studies.  Its 
intention  is  to  highlight  the  historical  entanglement  of  diverse  national 
ideologies  in  all  of  its  complexity.  This  aspect  is  either  neglected  (in  main- 
stream national  history),  or  presented  in  a somewhat  idealistic  manner 
(in  some  circles  of  Balkan  studies),  but  in  any  case  largely  misunderstood. 
In  this  way,  the  present  work  hopes  to  contribute  to  the  elaboration  of  a 
genuinely  transnational  perspective  to  nationalism,  in  which  the  various 
ideologies  and  identities  will  be  seen  not  only  as  products  of  a common 
know-how  or  of  a universal  checklist,  but  also  as  phenomena  with  shared 
genealogies.  This  emphasis  on  the  relational  construction  of  nationalisms, 
in  the  Balkans  and  outside  it,  is  not  merely  a complement  to  the  tradi- 
tional interpretations  and  pictures.  Instead,  it  is  intended  to  provide  a 
genuine  counterweight  to  the  “methodological  nationalism”  in  historical 
research — that  is,  the  imagination  of  a priori  existing  national  specificities 
and  well-bounded  collectivities  as  primary  points  of  reference. 
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Map  1.  Turkey  in  Europe,  1855. 
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Most  historians  now  agree  that  nations  and  nationalism  are  recent, 
"modern”  phenomena  whose  appearance  dates  back  only  to  the  late  eigh- 
teenth and  especially  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Attempts  to  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  a “national  consciousness”  prior  to  that  period  are  not 
convincing.  “For  any  historian,”  Maria  Todorova  remarks,  “the  evidence 
[based  primarily  on  sociological  constructs]  is  far  too  fragmentary  to 
warrant  more  than  the  cautious  admission  of  the  existence  of  occasional 
sentiments  in  the  ancient  Near  East  and  medieval  Europe  articulated  by 
some  individuals  in  terms  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  modern  ethnicity 
and  nationalism.”1 

Although  most  contemporary  nations  emerged  in  some  complex  way 
from  a former  ethnic  community  that  acquired  a dominant  position  within 
a state’s  borders,  this  does  not  mean  that,  in  the  past,  membership  in  that 
ethnic  group  necessarily  involved  the  same  compelling  feelings  of  belong- 
ing and  loyalty  to  that  group  that,  since  the  nineteenth  century,  can  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  national  community.  However,  if  identifica- 
tion with  an  ethnic  group  was  not  the  dominant  form  of  self-identification 
in  the  pre-national(ist)  era,  then  what  was? 

In  the  Balkans,  the  “pre-national(ist)  era”  is  understood  to  be  the  period 
in  history  that  started  after  the  Ottoman  conquest  and  ended  with  the 
penetration  of  nationalism  as  an  ideology  and  a sentiment  and  with  the 
beginning  of  the  process  of  nation-  and  state-building.  Chronologically, 
the  end  of  the  pre-national(ist)  era  can  be  situated  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  depending  on  which  region  in  the  Bal- 
kans and  which  social  class  is  considered.  In  the  part  of  the  Balkans  that 
remained  under  Ottoman  rule,  these  developments  occurred  over  largely 
the  same  time  frame  and  were  triggered  and  conditioned  by  the  subse- 
quent katts  issued  in  the  framework  of  the  Tanzimat.2 


1 Maria  Todorova,  “Ethnicity,  Nationalism,  and  the  Communist  Legacy  in  Eastern 
Europe,”  in  The  Social  Legacy  of  Communism,  eds.  James  R.  Millar  and  Sharon  L.  Wolchik 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1994),  94. 

2 See  Aleksandar  Vezenkov,  “Ochevidno  samo  na  prav  pogled:  ‘Balgarskoto  vazrazhdane’ 
kato  otdelna  epoha”,  in  Balkanskiyat  XIX  vek  Drugi  prochiti,  ed.  Diana  Mishkova  (Sofia: 
Riva,  2006),  108-121. 
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A “Balkan  Cultural  Union” 

In  1829  the  Slovenian  philologist  Jernej  Kopitar,  the  founding  father  of 
Balkan  linguistics,  drew  attention  to  the  striking  similarities  between 
Albanian,  Bulgarian  and  Aromanian,  pointing  out  that  in  them  "prevails 
one  single  language  form  but  three  types  of  language  material”  (nur  eine 
Sprachform  herrscht  aber  mit  dreyerlei  Sprachmaterie).3  Rephrased  into 
plain  English,  this  means  that  these  Balkan  languages  had  one  single, 
common  grammar  but  used  different  vocabularies.  Similarities  between 
languages  that  have  the  same  origin  (such  as  the  German,  Romance  and 
Slavic  language  groups)  are  a common  phenomenon.  However,  the  Balkan 
languages,  though  they  belong  to  the  same  large  Indo-European  family  of 
languages,  are  not  closely  related  in  origins.  Bulgarian  is  a Slavic  language; 
Romanian  and  Aromanian  are  Romance  languages;  and  Greek  and  Alba- 
nian belong  neither  to  a larger  subgroup  within  the  Indo-European  fam- 
ily, nor  are  they  related  to  each  other.  What  Kopitar  pointed  out  is  that, 
although  Balkan  languages  have  separate  origins  and  thus  lexical  differ- 
ences, typologically  they  have  a similar  grammatical  structure.  Linguists 
have  labeled  the  many  hundreds  of  grammatical  similarities  between  Bal- 
kan languages  “Balkanisms.”  Balkan  languages  sharing  all  or  most  of  these 
Balkanisms  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  “Balkan  linguistic  union”  or 
“league”  ( Balkansprachbund , union  linguistique  balkanique). 

Among  the  phonological  and  morphosyntactical  similarities  that  exist 
among  the  Balkan  languages,  the  occurrence  of  a stressed  vowel  /a/,  the 
formation  of  the  numerals  from  eleven  to  nineteen,  the  post-positioned 
article,  the  reduplicated  object,  the  substitution  of  the  infinitive  with  a 
subordinate  construction,  the  formation  of  the  future  tense  with  a par- 
ticle, the  retention  of  the  preterit/perfect  opposition  and  the  occurrence 
of  a specific  Balkan  conditional  mood  are  probably  the  most  striking  and 
well-known  ones.  To  be  sure,  these  similarities  do  not  occur  in  all  Bal- 
kan languages.  The  post-positioned  article,  for  instance,  does  not  exist  in 
Serbian,  where  there  is  no  article  at  all,  or  in  Greek,  where  there  is  an 
article,  but  it  is  not  post-positioned.  The  way  the  numerals  from  eleven 
to  nineteen  are  formed  is  different  in  Greek  as  well.  Balkan  linguistics 
distinguishes  between  “primary”  and  “secondary”  Balkan  languages.  Pri- 
mary Balkan  languages  are  those  dealt  with  by  Kopitar.  They  contain  the 


3 Bartholomaus  (Jernej)  Kopitar,  “Albanische,  walachische  u.  bulgarische  Sprache,”  in 
Jahrbiicher  der  Literatur  46  (1829):  86. 
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largest  number  of  Balkanisms.  The  secondary  Balkan  languages,  Greek 
and  Serbian,  have  only  a limited  number  of  Balkanisms.  The  differences 
in  the  density  of  Balkanisms  result  from  the  geographical  location  of  the 
languages  in  question;  the  area  of  the  greatest  density  is  located  near  the 
lakes  of  Prespa  and  Ohrid,  where  the  Albanian,  Greek,  Slavic  and  Vlach 
language  areas  overlap.  In  addition,  Balkanisms  are  more  frequent  at  the 
level  of  the  dialects  than  at  the  level  of  the  standardized  languages,  due 
to  the  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  tendency  to  “de-Balkanize”  the 
standard  languages  in  order  to  give  them  a more  exclusively  “national” 
character.  Experts  in  the  field  of  Balkan  linguistics  have  also  extensively 
studied  the  differences  between  the  Balkan  languages,  but  these  differ- 
ences appear  to  be  regional  particularities  of  a grammatical  structure 
which  is  essentially  common.4 

Opinions  differ  on  how  the  Balkan  linguistic  union  came  into  being. 
However,  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  “the  grammatical  structures 
of  the  Balkan  languages  attest  to  centuries  of  multilingualism  and  inter- 
ethnic contact  at  the  most  intimate  levels.”5  This  interethnic  contact  took 
place  in  specific  historical  conditions,  such  as  the  absence  of  state  bor- 
ders in  the  interior  of  the  Balkans  during  long  historical  periods  (during 
the  Roman,  Byzantine  and  Ottoman  Empires),  which  facilitated  spatial 
mobility;  the  multiethnic  character  typical  not  only  of  these  large  empires, 
but  also  of  the  more  transient  medieval  political  formations  such  as  the 
Bulgarian  and  the  Serb  empires  and  even  of  the  small  feudal  principali- 
ties that  emerged  on  the  eve  of  the  Ottoman  conquest;  massive  popu- 
lation transplantation  organized  by  the  state  authorities;  the  linguistic 
interaction  between  populations  migrating  not  only  from  one  region 
to  another,  but  also  from  the  countryside  to  the  towns;  seasonal  labour 
( gurbet , pechalba)-,  transhumance;  the  great  religious  traditions,  which 
united  ethnic  groups  into  large  religious  communities,  sharing  one 


4 For  an  excellent  short  introduction  to  Balkan  linguistics,  see  Jouko  Lindstedt,  “Lin- 
guistic Balkanization:  Contact-Induced  Change  by  Mutual  Reinforcement,”  in  Languages 
in  Contact,  eds.  Dicky  Gilbers,  John  Nerbonne  and  Jos  Schaeken  (Amsterdam:  Atlanta, 
2000),  231-246.  For  a more  exhaustive  survey,  see  Kristian  Sandfeld-Jensen,  Linguis- 
tique  balkanique.  Problemes  et  resultats  (Paris:  Champion,  1930);  Helmut  W.  Schaller,  Die 
Batkansprachen.  Eine  Einjuhrung  in  die  Balkanphilologie  (Heidelberg:  Winter  Verlag  1975); 
Georg  Renatus  Solta,  Einjuhrung  in  die  Balkanlinguistik  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung 
des  Substrats  und  des  Balkanlateinischen  (Darmstadt,  Germany:  Wissenschaftliche  Buch- 
gesellschaft,  1980);  Petya  Asenova,  Balkansko  ezikoznanie,  2nd  ed.  (Sofia:  Faber,  2002). 

5 Victor  Friedman,  “The  Place  of  Balkan  Linguistics  in  Understanding  Balkan  History 
and  Balkan  Modernity,”  Bulletin  de  I'Association  des  etudes  du  sud-est  europeen  24-25 
(1994-1995):  87-94- 
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language  of  worship  and  so  on.  As  Slavs  were  mostly  farmers  and  Alba- 
nians and  Aromanians  transhumant  shepherds,  “economic  exchange  rela- 
tions presupposed  much  cross-linguistic  communication.”6  Thus  people 
of  different  ethnic  origins,  speaking  different  languages,  lived  together  in 
the  same  space  and  communicated  with  each  other,  borrowing  from  each 
other’s  languages  not  only  words,  but  also  speech  sounds,  word-formation 
elements  and  grammatical  and  syntactical  constructions. 

This  linguistic  interaction,  which  gradually  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
a Balkan  linguistic  union,  must  be  understood  as  part  of  a much  broader 
process  of  cultural  interaction  involving  all  aspects  of  “culture”  in  the 
broad  anthropological  sense  of  the  word.  The  commonality  of  grammati- 
cal features  and  developments  among  Balkan  languages  can  be  taken  as 
a reasonable  indication  of  the  presence  of  social  and  cultural  modes  of 
convergence — even  though  a corresponding  communal  awareness  might 
be  absent.  An  intensive  process  of  mutual  exchange  of  material  and  spiri- 
tual goods,  characterized  by  “contamination,”  “hybridization”  or — to  use 
a less  connotative  term — “osmosis”  must  have  taken  place  along  channels 
paralleling  those  of  linguistic  contact.  Similarities  are  found,  for  instance, 
in  Balkan  folk  customs,  popular  beliefs,  folk  music,  fairy  tales  and  popu- 
lar art,  originating  from  Slavic,  Greek  and  Romance  matrices  that  sub- 
sequently merged  into  common  Balkan  cultural  property  and  constitute 
a “Balkan  cultural  union.”7  As  early  as  1915,  August  Leskien  noted  in  the 
introduction  to  his  collection  of  Balkan  fairy  tales  that 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a selection  of  fairy  tales  of  Serbo-Croats,  Bul- 
garians and  Albanians  in  such  a way  that,  in  terms  of  their  subject  matter 
and  form,  something  exclusive  to  each  nation  is  revealed.  The  nations  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  live  closely  together;  the  language  borders  partly  intersect 
in  such  a way  that  migrations  of  fairy  tales  from  one  nation  to  another  inev- 
itably take  place.  In  Macedonia,  for  instance,  there  are  Bulgarians,  Serbs, 
Albanians,  Vlachs,  Greeks  and  Turks  living  next  to  and  mixed  with  each 
other.  Consequently,  there  are  many  bilingual  and  multilingual  people;  they 
learn  a fairy  tale  in  one  of  the  languages  they  are  familiar  with  and  retell  it 
in  another  language  they  are  familiar  with,  and  in  the  region  the  fairy  tales 
are  further  distributed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  In  addition,  the  adherents  of 
Islam  among  the  Serbs,  Bulgarians  and  Albanians  have  close  relations  with 
their  Oriental  co-religionists,  and  an  Islamic  people,  the  Turks,  ruled  the 


6 Lindstedt,  “Linguistic  Balkanization,”  240. 

7 See  Raymond  Detrez  and  Pieter  Plas,  eds.,  “Introduction,”  Developing  Cultural  Identity 
in  the  Balkans:  Convergence  vs.  Divergence  (Frankfurt  am  Main:  Peter  Lang,  2005),  xi-xxii. 
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Balkan  peninsula  for  more  than  half  a millennium.  Thus  the  Oriental  trea- 
sure of  fairy  tales  penetrated  here  too.  This  transpires  from  the  preservation 
of  Turkish  words  and  the  Oriental  color  of  habits  and  philosophies  of  life. 

Leskien  points  out  that  “one  cannot  say  that  the  way  one  people  tells  sto- 
ries is  significantly  different  from  the  way  other  peoples  do”  ([a]uch  kann 
man  nicht  sagen,  dafi  die  Erzahlungsweise  des  einen  Volkes  von  der  des 
andern  auffallend  verschieden  sei).  Only  one  who  has  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Balkan  languages  would  be  able  to  observe  a different  phrase- 
ology, sentence  structure  and  “key”  (Tonart).  The  ballads  of  the  return  of 
the  dead  brother,  of  the  husband  at  his  wife’s  wedding,  and  of  Master 
Manolis  (Manol,  Manole)  are  well-known  examples  of  the  shared  cultural 
heritage  in  the  held  of  oral  literature.  A Master  Manolis  (Manol,  Manole) 
wanting  to  prevent  his  construction  from  crumbling  down  and  immuring 
his  wife  as  a sacrifice  is  the  hero  of  folk  songs  pertaining  to  the  fortress 
of  Shkoder  in  Albania,  the  bridges  of  Arta  in  Greece,  Visegrad  in  Bosnia 
and  Bjala  in  Bulgaria,  the  monastery  church  of  Curtea  de  Arge§  in  Roma- 
nia and  many  others.  These  ballads  belong  to  a common  Balkan  cultural 
heritage,  testifying  to  common  Balkan  attitudes  to  craftsmanship,  duty, 
magic  and  women. 

Stoyan  Dzhudzhev  drew  attention  to  such  similarities  in  Balkan  folk 
music  as  asymmetric  rhythms  and  dia-  or  polyphony  as  an  indication  of 
the  cultural  unity  of  the  Balkans.  Proceeding  from  the  idea  of  the  homo- 
geneity of  Balkan  ethnic  music,  he  deals  with  local  variants  as  “styles”  or 
“dialects”: 

The  comparative  investigations  of  the  folklore  of  the  Balkan  countries  reveal 
surprising  parallels  and  coincidences  among  all  Balkan  peoples — Serbs, 
Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Albanians,  Romanians  and  others — in  the  field  of  rhythm 
and  mode,  in  the  ornamentation,  in  structure  and  form,  in  the  cadences  and 
melodic  stereotypes,  in  the  tonal,  modal,  rhythmic  and  morphological  func- 
tions of  the  elements  of  the  melody.  One  also  discovers  coincidences  and 
parallels  in  the  subject  matter,  the  characters  of  the  heroes,  the  plots  of  the 
popular  epics  and  fairy  tales  of  these  same  peoples  (master  Manol,  Marko 
Kraljevic,  the  immured  bride,  the  dead  brother,  the  evil  mother-in-law,  etc.), 
in  the  dance  movements,  the  rhythms,  the  steps  and  figures  (the  calusari 
and  rusalii  dances),  in  the  dances  and  customs  during  the  holidays  of  the 
solar  calendar  (Christmas  customs,  spring  swings  on  Gergyovden,  dances 
and  customs  on  Vrabnitsa,  “Lazaruvane,”  etc.).  Later  investigations  reveal 
coincidences  and  parallels  in  the  versification  and  the  poetic  metrics  (for 
instance,  the  affirmation  of  the  syllabic  principle  and  syllabic  parity  in  the 
verses  and  the  occurrence  of  such  metric  forms  in  the  poetry  of  most  Balkan 
peoples);  in  folk  beliefs  and  religious  and  magic  rituals,  in  the  funeral  and 
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wedding  customs  (for  instance,  the  kurbans  or  sacrifices,  the  offering  of  food 
and  wine  to  the  dead);  in  the  paremiology  of  almost  all  Balkan  peoples  (for 
instance,  the  same  or  similar  proverbs  and  sayings,  stereotypical  expressions 
concerning  certain  vices  and  virtues,  marriage,  labor,  everyday  life,  etc.). 

All  these  coincidences  and  parallels  constitute  one  single  common  sub- 
stratum, which  remains  more  or  less  stable  amidst  the  diversity  and  change- 
ability of  forms  and  styles.8 

In  addition  to  cultural  interaction,  Dzhudzhev  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  legacy  of  ancient  (Thracian,  Hellenic)  musical  traditions  and  to  the 
influences  of  Eastern  (Arab,  Persian,  Turkish)  music,  together  with  the 
contribution  of  the  Roma  as  performers,  distributors  and  “contaminators” 
of  Balkan  popular  music.  Exploring  the  Balkan  way  of  experiencing  time 
and  space,  Tat’yana  Tsiv’yan  described  the  Balkan  perception  of  time  as  a 
combination  of  staticness,  linearity  and  cyclicality,  which  is  visually  rep- 
resented in  the  meander-like  decorations  on  pottery  and  tissues  and  in 
the  specific  circular  or  serpentine  form  and  the  meandering  movements 
of  the  legs  during  the  performance  of  the  horo  (Bulgarian,  Greek,  Roma- 
nian), kolo  (Serbo-Croat)  and  valle  (Albanian).9 

As  both  Leskien  and  Dzhudzhev  suggest,  on  the  level  of  oral  literature 
and  ethnic  music,  cultural  interaction  crossed  religious  boundaries;  cul- 
tural goods  are  shared  by  Christians  and  Muslims  alike.  At  the  level  of 
popular  beliefs,  many  instances  of  religious  syncretism  can  be  observed. 
Frederick  Hasluck’s  Christianity  and  Islam  under  the  Sultans  offers  a monu- 
mental survey  of  shared  popular  beliefs,  shared  places  of  pilgrimage  and 
worship  (Christian  sanctuaries  frequented  by  Muslims  and  Muslim  sanc- 
tuaries frequented  by  Christians),  Bekta§iye  tekke s visited  by  both  Muslims 
and  Christians,  phenomena  like  the  veneration  of  Saint  Nicolas  (identified 
with  the  Bekta§iye  “saint”  San  Saltik),  instances  of  crypto-Christianism, 
and  so  on.10  Recently  Ger  Duijzings  has  described  many  more  examples 
of  religious  syncretism  among  Muslims,  Orthodox  Christians  and  Catho- 
lics in  Kosovo,  showing  how  blurred  ethnic  and  confessional  boundaries 
in  the  Balkans  may  be.* 11  The  modus  vivendi  between  religions  and  ethnic 
groups  seems  to  have  been  based  mainly  on  pragmatism: 


8 Stoyan  Dzhudzhev,  Muzikografski  eseta  i studii  (Sofia:  Muzika,  1977),  108-109. 

9 Tat’yana  Tsiv’yan,  Model’  mira  i e'e  lingvisticheskiye  osnovy  (Moscow:  URSS,  2006), 
71-75- 

10  Frederick  W.  Hasluck,  Christianity  and  Islam  under  the  Sultans,  2 vols.,  ed.  Margaret 
M.  Hasluck  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1929). 

11  Ger  Duijzings,  Religion  and  the  Politics  of  Identity  in  Kosovo  (London:  Hurst  and  Com- 
pany, 2000). 
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The  oldest  generation  from  Western  Macedonia  remembers  when  Christians 
and  Muslims  would  live  under  the  same  roof  as  part  of  the  same  extended 
family.  Before  the  Murszteg  [sic]  agreement  of  2/3  October  1903,  only  Mus- 
lims could  serve  as  gendarmes,  and  such  officials  had  significant  power  at 
the  local  level  (cf.  Skendi  1968:  203,  207,  253).  In  Christian  families,  therefore, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  one  brother  to  convert  to  Islam  in  order  to  be  in  a 
position  to  protect  the  entire  family.  Everyone  ate  at  a common  table,  and 
if,  for  example,  pork  were  available  and  a zelnik  (pie)  was  made,  the  women 
of  the  house  would  put  pork  in  only  half  the  pita  and  both  the  Christian 
and  Muslim  sides  of  the  family  would  eat  from  the  same  pan.  On  the  other 
hand,  marriages  have  always  been  freely  contracted  along  religious  lines  but 
across  linguistic  ones.  The  children  of  such  “mixed”  marriages  would  grow 
up  bi-  or  multi-lingual.  In  recent  times,  when  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
choosing  a nationality,  choices  can  follow  gender  lines,  e.g.  if  a Turkish  man 
marries  an  Albanian  woman,  the  sons  may  be  Turks  and  the  daughters  Alba- 
nian, while  in  other  families  the  choice  may  be  for  one  son  to  be  Albanian 
and  one  to  be  Turkish.12 

Although  these  phenomena  remained  very  much  at  the  periphery  of 
religious  practice  and  in  general  did  not  affect  basic  feelings  of  religious 
identity — one  married  within  his  or  her  religious  community,  and  it 
was  always  relatively  easy  to  politically  mobilize  people  along  religious 
lines — they  nevertheless  show  that  at  grassroots  level,  even  the  bound- 
aries between  religious  communities  were  more  porous  than  is  generally 
assumed. 

Probably  the  most  significant  indication  of  the  existence  of  a Balkan 
cultural  community  at  the  level  of  low  culture  is  the  presence  of  a shared 
moral  value  system.  Tsiv’yan  drew  attention  to  the  traditional  lifestyle  of 
the  Balkan  herders,  whose  coexistence  with  their  flocks  was  not  only  a 
question  of  economic  survival  but  also  produced  a specific  pastoral  spiri- 
tual culture,  marked  by  conservatism  and  valor.13  In  his  Balkan  Worlds, 
Traian  Stoianovich  attempted  to  define  the  Balkan  “dominant  personal 
value  orientations,”  which  determine  the  behavior  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula  and  their  positive  or  negative  assessment  of  others’  behav- 
ior. Stoianovich  distinguishes  two  sets  of  positive  and  negative  “poles.”  The 


12  Victor  Friedman,  “Observing  the  Observers:  Language,  Ethnicity,  and  Power  in  the 
1994  Macedonian  Census  and  Beyond,”  in  Toward  Comprehensive  Peace  in  Southeastern 
Europe:  Conflict  Prevention  in  the  South  Balkans,  ed.  Barnett  Rubin  (New  York:  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations /Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1996),  81105, 119126,  accessed  December  10, 
2010,  http://newbalkanpolitics.org.mk/OldSite/Issue_3/friedman.eng.asp.  Friedman  refers 
to  Stavro  Skendi,  The  Albanian  National  Awakening,  7878-7912  (Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1968). 

13  Tsiv’yan,  Model’  mira,  82. 
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positive  poles  are,  according  to  Stoianovich,  “honor  and  glory”  (Greek  time, 
philotimo;  Slavic  cast,  slava,  postenje),  “philanthropy,  good  deeds”  ( philan - 
thropia;  dobro  deio),  “virility,  nobility,  humanity”  {arete,  andreia;  junastvo); 
the  negative  poles  are  “shame,  humility”  ( entrope , sramota ),  “ritual  inad- 
equacy, guilt”  {hamartia;  grehota)  and  “wanton  violence,  excessive  pride, 
inhumanity”  {hybris;  Ljutina,  necovestvo,  inat).  Stoianovich  concludes: 

Three  dominant  personality  value  orientations  have  characterized  Balkan 
society  for  several  thousand  years;  shame,  guilt,  and  courage,  or  views  hiero- 
political,  sacral,  and  heroic.  (. . .)  [E]ach  of  these  value  orientations  is  bipolar. 
The  negative  pole  sometimes  is  the  feminine  pole.  Some  of  the  negative 
qualities  thus  may  have  been  thought  to  be  becoming  in,  or  “natural”  to,  a 
woman.  By  and  large,  however,  males  were  expected  to  behave — although 
they  often  failed  to  do  so — in  terms  of  a positive  pole.  (. . .) 

Two  expressions — svetao  obraz  and  cm  obraz — recur  in  Serbian  heroic 
poetry,  the  chief  vehicle  of  the  courage  culture.  They  denote,  respectively,  a 
face  of  illustrious  reputation  or  a tarnished  face.  For  the  Balkan  populations, 
Slavic  and  non-Slavic  alike,  the  face  was  “the  focus  of  honor.”  (. . .)  The  focus 
of  a man’s  honor  if  he  and  his  family  were  honorable,  the  “face”  became  the 
focus  of  his  shame  if  he  or  his  family  betrayed  a trust  or  violated  the  folk 
culture.14 

The  value  orientations  Stoianovich  describes  are  typical  of  the  patriarchal 
“pastoral  spiritual  culture”  Tsiv’yan  referred  to.  It  may  look  rather  obsolete 
and  outlandish  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first  century.  In  the 
past  as  well  it  was  adhered  to  by  only  part  of  Balkan  society,  in  particu- 
lar by  the  peasants  and  herdsmen  in  the  mountainous  areas.  Besides  this 
patriarchal  value  system,  there  existed  another,  “petty  bourgeois”  value 
system,  kept  in  esteem  by  the  craftsmen  and  traders  in  the  cities  and  called 
the  ckarskiya  or  “Balkano-Byzantine”  {balkanobyzantinische)  system.  Jozef 
Matl  defines  it — rather  deprecatingly — as  follows: 

Life  among  all  "nations”  and  "faiths”  (there  is  no  distinction  between  the  two) 
is  thoroughly  petty  bourgeois,  narrow-minded,  provincial,  devout,  averse  to 
anything  spiritual,  corroded  from  within  by  profit-seeking  and  miserliness, 
and — despite  all  virtuous  paternal  morals,  courteousness,  respectfulness  to 
age  and  office,  devoutness  and  sexual  morality — also  often  false  and  dis- 
honest in  commercial  transactions.  The  ideal  and  the  meaning  of  life  is  the 
rabota,  the  business.  One  should,  however,  not  disregard  the  good  qualities 
of  the  old  Balkan  culture  and  its  undeniable  material  and  spiritual  values 
which  have  become  a part  of  the  modem  national  cultures  of  the  South  Slav 
nations:  its  domestic  intimacy,  its  politeness,  its  commercial  adequacy,  its 


14  Traian  Stoianovich,  Balkan  Worlds:  The  First  and  the  Last  Europe  (Armonk,  NY:  M.E. 
Sharpe,  1994),  48-49.  (Greek  words  are  transcribed  here  according  to  Stoianovich.) 
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mostly  impeccable  family  morals,  its  political  and  human  wisdom,  its  adapt- 
ability, its  preserving  the  continuity  of  an  admittedly  degenerated,  but  in  its 
time  still  respectable  culture.15 

Due  to  the  rural  character  of  most  Balkan  cities,  patriarchal  values  were 
somewhat  relevant  to  traders  and  craftsmen  too.  In  any  case,  important 
to  my  argument  is  that  both  systems  were  distributed  along  vocational 
and  not  along  ethnic  lines,  and  they  could  be  found  all  over  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  among  all  ethnic  and  religious  groups.  In  that  way,  both,  were 
common  Balkan  value  systems. 

It  is  hard  to  re-establish  the  concrete  sociohistorical  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  processes  of  convergence  that  resulted  in  the  emergence 
of  a Balkan  cultural  community  at  the  level  of  popular  culture.  Processes 
of  ethno-cultural  interaction  occurred  unnoticed  by  the  medieval  chroni- 
clers, whose  interest  was  characteristically  limited  to  the  “great”  historical 
events  of  their  time  like  battles,  conquests,  treaties  and  dynastic  changes. 
Information  on  everyday  cultural  life  in  the  Balkans  provided  by  West- 
ern travelers  in  the  sixteenth  through  the  nineteenth  centuries  is  scant. 
It  is  true  that  Balkan  ethnography,  since  its  rise  as  a discrete  scholarly 
discipline  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  left  vast  amounts  of 
textual  source  materials  on  regional  folk  culture,  religion,  language  and 
oral  literature.  However,  ethnographers  as  a rule  have  tended  to  focus 
on  ethnic  purity  and  continuity  rather  than  on  interaction,  hybridization 
and  change.  Only  recent  anthropological  research  has  produced  a more 
or  less  comprehensive  understanding  of  contemporary  processes  of  ethno- 
cultural interaction  and  identity  formation  and  has  provided  us  with  new 
methodological  and  interpretative  tools  for  historical  research.  Much  of 
that  research  still  remains  to  be  done,  though. 

For  the  time  being,  the  most  inspiring  theoretical  model  for  a histori- 
cal study  of  cultural  convergence  in  the  Balkans  remains  linguistics.  Bal- 
kan linguistics  enables  us  to  define  a “Balkan  cultural  union”  in  terms  of 
“Balkanisms”  referring  to  aspects  of  Balkan  culture  other  than  language. 
Proceeding  from  the  “dialectological”  analogy  between  linguistic  and 
ethno-cultural  phenomena,  ethnolinguists  have  proposed  the  idea  of  a 
common  Balkan  cultural  heritage  that  is  “dialectologically  differentiated.” 
According  to  Nikita  Tolstoy,  “from  a scholarly  point  of  view  and  in  the 
perception  of  its  bearers,  the  people’s  language,  dialects,  popular  customs 
and  beliefs  and  the  entire  spiritual  culture,  together  with  elements  of  the 


15  Josef  Matl,  Die  KuLtur  der  Siidslawen  (Frankfurt  am  Main:  Akademische  Verlaggesell- 
schaft  Athenaion,  1966),  34-35.  (Handbuch  der  Kulturgeschichte,  101-105) 
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material  culture  included  in  it,  represent  a whole.  (. . .)  A dialect  (be  it  a 
macro-  or  a microdialect)  does  not  represent  only  a linguistic  territorial 
entity,  but  also  an  ethnographical  and  culturological  one,  if  we  should 
separate  popular  spiritual  culture  from  its  ethnographical  framework.”16 
Semiotic  approaches  have  exploited  the  postulated  similarity  between 
language  and  culture  as  sign  systems  and  linked  linguistics  with  litera- 
ture and  folklore  studies,  providing  another  legitimate  basis  to  speak  of 
a ‘‘Balkan  cultural  union”  based  on  “cultural  Balkanisms”  as  determina- 
tive and  constitutive  elements.  This  is  very  much  how  Dagmar  Burkhart 
approaches  Balkan  folklore  and  literature  in  her  collection  of  compara- 
tive and  interdisciplinary  studies  with  the  significant  title  Kulturraum 
Balkan  (the  Balkan  cultural  space).  She  defines  the  goal  of  Balkanology 
as  the  study  of  “Gesetzmaftigkeiten  polyethnischer  Wechselbeziehungen 
und  regionaler  Beschrankung  auf  dem  Balkan.”17  Other  philologists  of  a 
structural-semiotic  orientation  have  applied  structural  linguistic  analysis 
to  literary  and  folklore  data  with  the  aim  of  uncovering  the  common  psy- 
chological structures  and  normative  categories  of  a “Balkan  world  view.” 
Tsiv’yan  attempted  in  a number  of  studies  to  establish  a “Balkan  model 
of  the  world”  ( balkanskiy  model’  mira),  the  world  view  of  the  homo  balca- 
nlcus  and  his  or  her  “Balkanity”  ( balkanskost ’).18  She  thinks  that  the  time 
has  finally  come  to  proceed  to  the  classification  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  material  accumulated  by  Balkan  ethnologists, 
regretting  that  “their  Sandfeld  has  not  yet  appeared.”19 

Of  course,  we  should  take  care  not  to  essentialize  Balkan  cultural 
identity  and  should  beware  of  perceiving  the  Balkans  as  a perennial  and 
unchangeable  entity  that  is  culturally  (too)  homogeneous  and  (too)  iso- 
lated from  adjacent  regions.  The  cultural  features  we  find  in  the  Balkans 
can  probably  be  found  everywhere  and  are  in  fact  “universal”;  however,  as 
Tsiv’yan  emphasizes,  “they  are  realized  in  a clear,  sharp,  particular,  Balkan 
form.”20  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  the  process  of  linguistic  convergence 


16  Nikita  I.  Tolstoy,  Yazyk  i narodnaya  kuL’tura.  Ocherki  po  slavyanskoy  mifologii  i etno- 
lingvistike  (Moscow:  Indrik,  1995),  21. 

17  Dagmar  Burkhart,  Kulturraum  Balkan  (Berlin  and  Hamburg:  Dietrich  Reimer  Verlag, 
1989),  11. 

18  Tsiv’yan  dedicated  three  monographs  to  this  subject:  Lingvisticheskiye  osnovy  balkan- 
skoy  modeli  mira  (Moscow:  URSS,  1990),  reprinted  in  a revised  and  enlarged  version  as 
Tsiv’yan,  Model’  mira,  and  Dvizheniye  i put’  v balkanskoy  modeli  mira,  (Moscow:  Idrik  1999). 
Here  I quote  Tsiv'yan,  Model’  mira,  4. 

19  Tsiv'yan,  Model’  mira,  64.  Tsiv’yan  refers  to  Sandfeld’s  Linguistique  balkanique,  which 
summarized  the  achievements  of  Balkan  linguistics  up  to  that  point  and  served  as  a work 
of  reference  for  further  research. 

20  Tsiv’yan,  Model’  mira,  67. 
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did  not  ultimately  result  in  the  emergence  of  one  single  Balkan  language — 
according  to  Vladimir  Georgiev,  we  deal  with  “revolution  de  langues  dif- 
ferentes  vers  une  integration,  arretee  a mi-chemin”21 — Balkan  culture 
should  not  be  conceived  of  as  uniform.  The  differences,  however,  are  of 
a regional  rather  than  of  an  “ethnic,”  let  alone  “national”  nature.  The  dis- 
tribution of  cultural  features  does  not  coincide  with  ethnic  boundaries; 
either  these  features  are  limited  to  only  a part  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  a given  ethnic  community,  or — more  often — they  are  shared  by  more 
than  one  ethnic  community  (partly  or  entirely).  Good  examples  are  the 
nestinarkl/anastenarides,  shared  by  Bulgarians  and  Greeks  but  not  by  all 
Bulgarians  and  Greeks,  and  the  particular  customs  and  habits  ( zakons ) 
shared  by  the  brdanl  (mountaineers)  in  Montenegro  and  the  malesore  in 
northern  Albania.  Tsiv’yan  also  seems  to  prefer  the  term  “local  differences” 
( mestnyye  razlichiya ) over  “national  specificity”  (natsional’naya  spetsifika), 
situating  the  latter  “on  a rather  elevated  level,”  that  means,  on  the  level 
of  high  culture.22 

The  national  differences  tend  to  be  “fixed”  by  scholars,  Tsiv’yan  notes 
elsewhere,  and  their  bearers  eagerly  cling  to  them;  however,  they  do  not 
prevent  people  in  the  Balkans  from  feeling  that  they  belong  to  a solid 
unity  that  distinguishes  them  from  the  outside,  “non-Balkan”  world.23  An 
interesting  illustration  is  the  pan-Balkan,  only  slightly  “nationally”  differ- 
entiated popular  music,  named  chalga  in  Bulgaria,  manele  in  Romania 
and  turbofolk  in  Serbia,  which — since  bad  taste  is  also  a sort  of  taste — is 
an  eloquent  expression  of  pan-Balkan  aesthetic  values.24  Reportedly,  an 
intensive  exchange  of  music  and  lyrics  takes  place  between  the  perform- 
ers of  this  kind  of  music.  It  is  felt  to  be  “our  music”  by  a Balkan  multi- 
ethnic audience  (whose  members  are  well  aware  of  their  respective 
national  identities  and  may  even  be  fierce  nationalists),  and  it  has  proved 
to  be  very  recognizably  “Balkan”  outside  the  Balkans.  Thus  especially  at 
the  level  of  low  culture,  the  processes  of  cultural  convergence — or  rather 
the  results  of  former  cultural  convergence — are  quite  persistent. 


21  Vladimir  Georgiev,  “Etat  actuel  des  etudes  balkaniques  : la  linguistique  balkanique,” 
Actes  du  Premier  congres  international  des  etudes  balkaniques  et  sud-est  europeennes, 
vol.  2 (Sofia:  BAN,  1968),  438. 

22  Tsiv’yan,  Model’  mira,  70. 

23  Ibid.,  66. 

24  Speranta  Radulescu,  “Musique  de  metissage  pan-balkanique  en  Roumanie,”  Cahiers 
de  musiques  traditionnelles  13  (2000):  rsr-i62;  Rozmari  Statelova,  Sedemte  gryaha  na 
chalgata  (Sofia:  Prosveta,  2005);  Donna  Buchanan,  ed.,  Balkan  Popular  Culture  and 
Ottoman  Ecumene:  Music,  Image  and  Regional  Political  Discourse  (Lanham,  MD:  Scarecrow 
Press,  2007). 
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The  “Romaic  Community” 

The  popular  culture  (or  Tiefkultur)  I described  above  emerged  as  a result  of 
age-old  processes  of  cultural  convergence.  It  was  shared  by  all  inhabitants 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  regardless  of  their  religious  affiliation.  Because  of 
its  omnipresence  across  the  region  and  the  absence  of  significant  “others,” 
its  bearers  were  largely  unaware  of  it,  and  therefore  it  did  not  serve  as  an 
effective,  mobilizing  and  differentiating  distinctive  feature  of  the  group.  If 
we  look  for  collectivities  displaying  a higher  degree  of  communal  aware- 
ness, coherence  and  solidarity,  there  appear  to  be  several  possibilities:  the 
(extended)  family  or  clan,  the  homeland  community,  the  social  class,  the 
status  group,  the  professional  group,  the  ethnic  community,  the  religious 
community.25  Although  one’s  affiliation  with  one  of  the  first  five  groups 
may  have  had  a far  greater  impact  on  his  or  her  everyday  life,  the  identifi- 
cation with  an  ethnic  or  a religious  community  is  obviously  of  greater 
historical  relevance. 

So  far,  Balkan  history  has  been  investigated — by  foreign  historians  as 
well — mainly  from  a nineteenth-century  ethnocentric  standpoint,  focus- 
ing on  the  fortunes  of  nations  through  the  ages  or  even  proceeding  from 
the  primordialist  assumption  of  ethno-cultural  continuity  from  prehistory 
to  the  present  day.  According  to  these  views,  religion  is  nothing  more  than 
a mere  component — although  admittedly  a very  important  component — 
of  ethnic  identity.  Loyalty  to  one’s  religion  is  regarded  as  an  expression  of 
loyalty  to  one’s  ethnic  community.26 

However,  an  increasing  number  of  historians  agree  that  prior  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  people  in  the  Balkans  identified  themselves  primarily 
with  a religious  and  not  with  an  ethnic  community.  Dennis  Hupchick,  who 
in  The  Bulgarians  in  the  Seventeenth  Century:  Slavic  Orthodox  Society  and 


25  Desislava  Lilova  writes  that  “to  the  Bulgarians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  answer 
to  the  question  “Who  am  I’  necessarily  begins  with  the  sentence  ‘I  am  a Christian,’  and 
afterwards  one  may  add  details  about  his  name,  his  native  place,  his  family,  his  rod 
[ethnic  descent].”  Desislava  Lilova,  Vazrozhdenskite  znacheniya  na  natsionalnoto  ime 
(Sofia:  Prosveta,  2003),  24. 

26  This  point  of  view  is  worded  literally  in  these  terms — "verskoto  samosaznanie 
e komponent  na  etnichnoto”  (religious  self-awareness  is  a component  of  ethnic  self- 
awareness) — and  defended,  though  not  without  reservations,  in  Stoyan  Genchev, 
“Balgarskoto  vazrazhdane  kato  etnotransformatsionen  etnichen  protses,”  in  Sbornik  v chest 
na  prof.  dr.  Hristo  Gandev  (Sofia:  BAN,  1985),  403. 
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Culture  Under  Ottoman  Rule  extensively  studied  Bulgarian  pre-national 
society,27  points  out  in  a book  on  the  Balkans  as  a whole  that 

[u]ntil  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  millet  affiliation — that  is,  reli- 
gious belief — was  the  fundamental  source  of  group  identity  among  all  of  the 
empire’s  subjects,  demonstrating  that  the  millet  system  possessed  roots  far 
deeper  than  simply  Islamic  concepts  of  religious  toleration.  28 

And  returning  to  the  issue  a few  pages  later,  he  states  that 

Pre-Ottoman  medieval  tradition,  Islamic  theocracy,  and  the  Ottoman  mil- 
let system  ingrained  religion — not  ethnicity — as  fundamental  in  shaping 
individual  and  group  self-identities.  With  certain  exceptions,  there  existed 
among  the  Ottoman  Balkan  populations  only  the  most  rudimentary  sense 
of  ethnic  awareness  based  on  vernacular  language.  (...)  Such  “ethnic”  group 
awareness  played  only  a minor  role  in  the  daily  lives  of  most  Ottoman 
Balkan  subjects  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  29 

On  the  level  of  high  culture  (or  Hochkultur),  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balkans 
identified  themselves  with  religious  communities,  religion  being  the  basic 
organizing  principle  of  their  perception  of  the  world,  their  moral  values 
and  their  relations  with  others.  But  although  the  dominance  of  religious 
group  identity  in  the  pre-national(ist)  Balkans  is  currently  accepted  by 
most  historians  as  a basic  assumption,  it  still  awaits  an  accurate  definition. 
In  An  Orthodox  Commonwealth:  Symbolic  Legacies  and  Cultural  Encoun- 
ters in  Southeastern  Europe,  Paschalis  Kitromilides  collects  a number  of 
inspiring  case  studies  and  analyses,  setting  out  the  guidelines  for  further 
investigation.30  According  to  Kitromilides,  Balkan  Orthodox  Christianity 
was  the  basis  of  a “Balkan  mentality,”  which  was  shared  by  Albanians,  Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  Romanians,  Serbs  and  other  Orthodox  Christians,  and  as 
a result  of  a long  and  complex  process  of  cultural  convergence,  acquired 
its  final  shape  in  the  eighteenth  century.  By  the  same  token,  I attempted 
to  describe  the  Orthodox  Christian  community  in  the  Balkans  in  terms  of 
what  Anthony  Smith  and  Eric  Hobsbawm  respectively  call  “an  ethnle"  or 


27  Dennis  P.  Hupchick,  The  Bulgarians  in  the  Seventeenth  Century:  Slavic  Orthodox  Soci- 
ety and  Culture  Under  Ottoman  Rule  (Pittsburgh,  PA:  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1986). 

28  Dennis  P.  Hupchick,  The  Balkans  from  Constantinople  to  Communism  (New  York  and 
Basingstoke:  Palgrave,  2002),  134-135. 

29  Ibid.,  144. 

30  Paschalis  Kitromilides,  An  Orthodox  Commonwealth:  Symbolic  Legacies  and  Cultural 
Encounters  in  Southeastern  Europe  (Aldershot,  UK:  Ashgate/Variorum,  2007). 
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“a  popular  proto-nation”31 — with  the  reservation  that  the  Orthodox  Chris- 
tian community  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I 
have  named  “Romaic  community,”32  was  in  fact  a multiethnic  or  supra- 
ethnic  community,  unlike  the  (mono)ethnic  proto-nation  considered  by 
Smith  and  Hobsbawm.33 


The  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 

Obviously,  the  psychological  makeup  of  the  Orthodox  Christians  (of  what- 
ever ethnic  origin)  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  molded  by  the  political, 
economic  and  social  conditions  created  by  that  state.  For  dogmatic  and 
pragmatic  reasons,  the  Ottomans  ignored  ethnic  distinctions  and  dealt 
with  their  non-Muslim  subjects  as  members  of  separate  autonomous  reli- 
gious communities  called  millets  in  the  nineteenth  century,  enabling  them 
to  organize  their  lives  according  their  own  “laws”  and  to  coexist  peacefully 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Muslims,  in  spite  of  the  many  forms  of  reli- 
gious discrimination.34  Without  the  millet  system,  which  forced  all  Ortho- 
dox Christians  in  the  empire  to  share  a single  autonomous  ecclesiastical 
organization  while  protecting  them  from  massive  Islamization,  a Romaic 
community  would  never  have  come  into  being. 

The  ecclesiastical  institution  that  played  a decisive  role  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Romaic  community  was  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 
Given  its  considerable  autonomy  in  matters  of  administration,  jurisdic- 
tion, taxation  and  culture,  the  Patriarchate  had  an  overall  and  similar 
impact  on  the  daily  life  of  all  Orthodox  Christians — much  more,  actually, 


31  Eric  J.  Hobsbawm,  Nations  and  Nationalism  since  1 780:  Programme,  Myth,  Reality 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1990),  46-79;  Anthony  Smith,  The  Ethnic  Origins 
of  Nations  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1988,  73. 

32  The  terms  “Romaean”  and  “Romaic”  derive  from  Greek  Romaios  or  Romios  and  Slav 
romey,  which  under  Ottoman  rule  (also)  meant  “Orthodox  Christian  of  whatever  ethnic 
origin”  (see  below). 

33  Raymond  Detrez,  “Understanding  the  Pre-National(ist)  Balkans:  The  ‘Romaic’  Com- 
munity,” in  Greek-Bulgarian  Relations  in  the  Age  of  the  National  Identity  Formation  (Athens: 
Institute  for  Neohellenic  Research,  2010),  21-70.  In  the  present  contribution,  I elaborate  on 
the  argument  developed  in  that  article.  Emanuel  Turczynski  introduced  the  interesting 
term  Konfessions-Nationalitat  to  signify  “a  religious  ethnic  nationality.”  (Emanuel  Turczyn- 
ski, “The  Role  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Adapting  and  Transforming  the  Western  Enlighten- 
ment in  Southeastern  Europe,”  East  European  Quarterly  9 (2001),  no.  4:  417.)  However,  his 
use  of  this  term  seems  to  pertain  only  to  monoethnic  communities  too. 

34  In  fact,  millet  was  introduced  as  an  official  term  only  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Previously,  taifiye,  a general  term  for  all  kinds  of  communities,  was  more  common.  (Daniel 
Goffman,  “Ottoman  Millets  in  the  Early  Seventeenth  Century,”  New  Perspectives  on  Turkey 
11  [1994]:  135-158.) 
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than  the  Ottoman  government  as  such.  The  Patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople— along  with  the  Autocephalous  Archbishopric  of  Ohrid  and  the 
Serbian  Patriarchate  of  Pec — imposed  upon  the  entire  flock  the  same 
Orthodox  Christian  doctrine,  the  same  liturgical  texts  and  rites  (although 
sometimes  in  various  languages)  and  the  same  Christian  moral  values. 
Mount  Athos  served  as  the  spiritual  center  for  all  Orthodox  Christians. 
They  celebrated  the  same  religious  feasts  on  the  same  day;  fasted  together 
at  the  same  time;  were  baptized,  married  and  buried  in  the  same  way;  and 
bore  the  same  Christian  names.35  They  all  believed  in  the  same  proph- 
esies, inspired  by  the  Ottoman  invasion,  foretelling  the  end  of  times  and 
the  salvation  by  a “blond  people”  from  the  North.36  Liberation  was  instead 
understood  by  all  of  them  in  the  religious  sense  of  salvation  and  redemp- 
tion rather  than  in  the  political  sense  of  national  independence.37  They 
used  the  same  churches  and  monasteries  and  shared  the  same  places  of 
pilgrimage — whether  local  or  as  far  away  as  the  Holy  Land.  Lilova,  apply- 
ing Hobsbawm’s  concept  of  “popular  proto-nationalism”  to  the  Romaic 
community,  points  out  that 

[sjacral  geography  also  formats  the  collective  imagination.  The  more  a terri- 
tory is  marked  by  the  temples  of  the  Christian  God,  the  more  distinctly 
the  sphere  of  "the  own”  is  visualized.  The  more  often  the  portraits  of  patri- 
archs and  bishops  as  church-donors  ( ktitores ) are  painted,  the  stronger  is 
the  identification  with  the  otherwise  remote  and  alien  upper  strata  of  the 
institution.38 

The  Patriarchate  deliberately  attempted  to  erase  ethnic  distinctions  in 
order  to  create  one  single  coherent  and  ethnically  undifferentiated  Ortho- 
dox community  likely  to  be  able  to  resist  more  effectively  the  threat — or 
the  temptation — of  Islam.39  For  that  reason,  the  Patriarchate  ensured  that 
the  ethnic  identity  of  the  “new  martyrs”  was  not  specified  in  the  vitae,  so 


35  Paschalis  Kitromilides,  “‘Balkan  Mentality':  History,  Legend,  Imagination,”  in  Kitro- 
milides,  An  Orthodox  Commonwealth,  vol.  1,  177-179;  Paschalis  Kitromilides,  “Orthodox 
Culture  and  Collective  Identity  in  the  Ottoman  Balkans  During  the  Eighteenth  Century,” 
in  Kitromilides,  An  Orthodox  Commonwealth,  vol.  2, 136. 

36  Nadya  Danova,  Natsionalniyat  vapros  v gratskite  politicheski  programi  prez  XIX  vek 
(Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1980),  32;  Vasilka  Tapkova-Zaimova  and  Anisava  Miltenova, 
“ ‘Prorochestvata’  vav  vizantiyskata  i v starobalgarskata  kniznina,”  Palaeobulgarica  8 (1984) 
3:  30-31- 

37  Victor  Roudometof,  “From  Rum  Millet  to  Greek  Nation:  Enlightenment,  Seculariza- 
tion, and  National  Identity  in  Ottoman  Balkan  Society,  1453-1821,”  Journal  of  Modern  Greek 
Studies  16  (1998),  18. 

38  Lilova,  Vazrozhdenskite  imena,  31. 

39  Tsvetana  Georgieva,  “Soderzhanie  i funktsii  etnonima  ‘bolgary’  v usloviyah  osmanskogo 
vladychestva,”  Bulgarian  Historical  Review  11  (1983),  2:  43, 48;  Olga  Todorova,  Pravoslavnata 
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they  could  be  venerated  by  the  entire  Romaic  community.40  “The  idea  of 
an  ecumenical  Orthodox  Christianity,”  writes  Makarova,  “not  of  denation- 
alization, but  of  equality  of  all  Orthodox  Christian  peoples  before  God  and 
the  patriarchal  throne,  guided  the  activities  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople until  the  nineteenth  century.”41 

Significantly,  Catholicism  was  fought  by  the  Orthodox  clergy  with  even 
more  fervor  than  Islam,  although  the  threat  of  Catholicism  for  most  of  this 
time  was  almost  nonexistent.42  In  spite  of  their  ethnic  kinship,  Catholic 
Bulgarians  were  unequivocally  considered  “others.”  In  practice,  the  rift 
between  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Bulgarians  (or  “Paulicians”)  appears  to 
have  been  just  as  deep  as  that  between  Orthodox  and  Muslim  Bulgarians. 
In  nineteenth-century  Plovdiv,  which  had  a considerable  Catholic  Bul- 
garian presence,  marriages  between  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Bulgarians 
were  as  rare  as  marriages  between  Orthodox  Christians  and  Muslims, 
while  marriages  between  Orthodox  Bulgarians  and  Greeks  were  common  43 
Orthodox  Christian  Bulgarians  participated  in  suppressing  the  uprising  of 
the  overwhelmingly  Catholic  population  of  Chiprovtsi  in  r688,  because 
they  preferred,  as  the  Franciscan  historian  Blasius  Kleiner  noted,  “the 
Turkish  sultan  over  the  Catholic  emperor.”44  In  the  same  way,  Bulgarian 
Muslims  helped  suppress  the  April  Uprising  in  r876. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  strong  feelings  of  solidarity  and 
unity  with  Orthodox  Christians  abroad,  apparently  only  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians living  within  the  Ottoman  Empire  (including  the  Romanian  vassal 
states)  were  regarded  as  members  of  the  Romaic  community.  It  was  the 
Ottoman  institutional  context,  more  specifically  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  molded  the  Romaic  community  and  made  it  different 
from  other  Orthodox  Christian  communities,  such  as  the  Russian.  From 
the  1440s  onwards  Russia  had  its  own  separate  ecclesiastical  organization, 


tsarkva  i balgarite,  XV-XVII  vek  (Sofia:  Marin  Drinov,  1997),  265;  Irina  Makarova,  Bolgarskiy 
narod,  v XV-XVIII  w.  Etnokul’turnoe  issledovanie  (Moscow:  URSS,  2005),  93. 

40  Makarova,  Bolgarskiy  narod,  94. 

41  Irina  Makarova,  “U  istochnikov  duhovnogo  vozrozhdeniya  (bolgary  pod  vlast’yu 
Konstantinopol’skogo  patriarha),”  in  Istoriya  Balkan.  Vosemnadtsatyy  vek,  ed.  Vladlen  N. 
Vinogradov  (Moscow:  Nauka,  2004),  270-271. 

42  Vladan  Dordevic,  Grcka  i srpska  prosveta  (Belgrade:  Drzavna  stamparija  Kraljevine 
Srbije,  1896),  115-116. 

43  Raymond  Detrez,  “Relations  between  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  in  the  Pre-Nationalist 
Era:  The  Gudilas  in  Plovdiv,”  in  Greece  and  the  Balkans:  Identities,  Perceptions  and  Cul- 
tural Encounters  since  the  Enlightenment,  ed.  Dimitris  Tziovas  (Aldershot,  UK:  Ashgate, 
2003),  35. 

44  Todorova,  Pravoslavnata  tsarkva  i balgarite,  249. 
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which  held  the  status  of  a patriarchate  from  1589  to  1721  and  was  ruled 
afterwards  (until  1917)  by  a Holy  Synod  consisting  of  laymen.  Although 
under  Ottoman  rule  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  was — as  Steven 
Runciman  phrased  it — a “church  in  captivity,”45  it  was  far  more  auto- 
nomous in  dogmatic,  juridical,  financial  and  cultural  matters  than  the  Rus- 
sian church  ever  was.  The  patriarchal  clergy  of  Constantinople  believed 
that  Ottoman  dominance  was  a punishment  from  God  because  of  the 
(abortive)  attempts  of  the  Byzantine  Church  to  reunite  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.46  Similar  ideas  also 
existed  in  Russia  but  in  a totally  different  political  context  and  with  totally 
different  political  implications.  The  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  who 
was  well-integrated  into  Ottoman  society,  preached  acquiescence  and 
submission;  the  Russian  Church  encouraged  the  tsars’  ambitions  to  liber- 
ate the  Orthodox  brethren  from  the  “yoke”  of  the  heathens  with  a view  to 
annexing  the  territories  they  inhabited. 

The  “Orthodox  Church”  in  the  Balkans  encompassed  not  only  the 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  but  also  the  Autocephalous  Archbishopric 
of  Ohrid  and  the  Patriarchate  of  Pec.  Unlike  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Serb 
patriarchates,  the  Autocephalous  Archbishopric  of  Ohrid,  founded  by  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  Basil  II  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  was 
not  abolished  by  the  Ottomans  after  their  conquest  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, but  continued  to  exist  until  1767.  Until  the  Patriarchate  of  Pec  was 
restored  in  1557,  its  dioceses  were  subordinated  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Ohrid.  The  Patriarchate  of  Pec  also  included  the  dioceses  of  Kjustendil 
and  Samokov  in  western  Bulgaria.  It  was  abolished  in  1766. 

The  division  of  the  Romaic  community  into  various  “churches”  had 
a rather  formal  character  and  hardly  affected  the  feelings  of  common- 
ality and  solidarity  that  existed  among  them.  All  these  churches  stuck 
to  the  same  doctrine,  were  subordinated  in  the  same  way  to  the  sultan, 
and  ruled  over  a multiethnic  flock  on  which  none  of  them  attempted  to 


45  Steven  Runciman,  The  Great  Church,  in  Captivity  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1968). 

46  Hans  Vermeulen  draws  attention  to  the  connotation  of  rayah  the  word  “Romaean" 
(. Romaios ) is  reported  to  have  had  (Hans  Vermeulen,  “Greek  Cultural  Dominance  among 
the  Orthodox  Population  of  Macedonia  during  the  Last  Period  of  Ottoman  Rule,”  in  Cul- 
tural Dominance  in  the  Mediterranean  Area,  eds.  Anton  Blok  and  Henk  Driessen  [Nijme- 
gen, the  Netherlands:  Katholieke  Universiteit,  Publicatie  Vakgroep  Culturele  Antropologie, 
1984],  228).  Rayah  (“flock”)  were  all  the  subjects  of  the  sultan  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Ottoman  ruling  class.  Although  Muslims  could  also  be  rayah,  Christians  used  the  word 
to  emphasize  their  subordinated  position  in  Ottoman  society. 
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impose  a particular  ethnic  identity.  There  was  a regular  exchange  of  bish- 
ops and  even  patriarchs  between  them.47  In  Wallachia,  Greeks  and  Serbs 
alike  occupied  episcopal  seats.  According  to  Nicolae  Iorga,  Prince  Radu 
the  Great  (1495-1508)  appointed  a Serb  who  had  been  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople to  head  the  Wallachian  church.48  As  Nedeljko  Radosavljevic 
remarks,  the  autonomy  of  the  autocephalous  churches  did  not  imply  their 
full  estrangement  from  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  They  were 
supposed  not  to  have  conflicts  with  each  other  but  to  collaborate  on  the 
principle  of  commonality  and  consensus.  The  ferman  issued  by  the  great 
vezir  Mehmed  Sokolovic,  establishing  the  Patriarchate  of  Pec,  explicitly 
decreed  that  the  latter  would  be  “under  the  guardianship  of  its  brother, 
the  Patriarchate  in  Constantinople.”49  A similar  relation  existed  between 
the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  and  the  Archbishopric  of  Ohrid.50  The 
Council  of  Adrianople  in  1697  proclaimed  the  archbishops  of  Cyprus, 
Ohrid  and  Pec  to  be  “an  honorable  triad,  which  was  as  legitimate  as  the 
foursome  of  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antiochia  and 
Jerusalem,”  thus  stressing  the  unity  of  “Christ’s  Holy  Church.”51 

From  the  seventeenth  century  onwards,  the  Patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople started  interfering  more  drastically  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
churches  of  Ohrid  and  Pec,  which  only  contributed  to  the  perception  of 
the  three  ecclesiastical  organizations  constituting  one  entity.  The  Patri- 
archate of  Pec  was  de  facto  ruled  by  Constantinople  from  1739,  when  the 
Serbian  patriarch  Arsenije  IV  fled  to  Austria,  to  the  Patriarchate’s  abolish- 
ment in  1766.52  In  the  Archbishopric  of  Ohrid,  Constantinople  intervened 
for  the  first  time  in  1676,  when  a number  of  bishops  complained  to  the 
patriarch  about  the  archbishop.53 


47  Todorova,  Pravoslavnata  tsarkva  i balgarite,  76-77,  265. 

48  Nicolae  Iorga,  Le  Caractere  Commun  des  Institutions  du  Sud-Est  de  /'Europe  (Paris:  J. 
Gamber,  1929),  112-113.  More  likely,  Niphon  II  was  of  Albanian  origin.  (Barthold  Georg  Nie- 
buhr, ed.,  Corpus  scriptorum  historiae  byzantinae.  Historia  politica  et  patriarchica  Constan- 
tinopoleos.  Epirotica  (Bonn:  Weber),  128,  accessed  December  10,  2010,  http://books.google 
.com/books?id=a-APAAAAQAAJ&printsec=frontcover&hl=nl&source=gbs_ge_summary_ 
r&cad=o#v=onepage&q&f=  false.) 

49  Nedeljko  Radosavljevic,  Pravoslavna  crkva  u Beogradskom  pasa/uku  1/66-1831  (uprava 
Vaseljenske  patrijarsije)  (Belgrade:  Istorijski  institut,  2007),  66. 

50  Ivan  Snegarov,  Istoriya  na  ohridskata  arhiepiskopiya,  vol.  2 (Sofia:  Gutenberg,  1924), 
119  ff. 

51  Snegarov,  Istoriya,  vol.  2,  122,  quotes  Konstantinos  N.  Sathas,  Mesaioniki  vivliothiki, 
vol.  3 (Venice,  1872),  405. 

52  Kitromilides,  “Orthodox  Culture,”  139-141. 

53  Snegarov,  Istoriya,  vol.  2,  123. 
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To  the  common  man,  whose  dealings  with  the  church  were  limited  to 
his  or  her  contacts  with  the  parochial  priest,  these  different  ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchies  were  irrelevant.  Moreover,  the  many  Albanian,  Bulgarian, 
Greek  or  Vlach  Orthodox  Christians  whose  profession  involved  exten- 
sive traveling — traders,  seasonal  workers,  tax  collectors,  people  practic- 
ing transhumance,  craftsmen  building  and  painting  churches,  clerics  and 
monks,  pilgrims  and  others — living  and  working  in  the  Balkans,  Anatolia, 
the  Near  East  and  Egypt  must  have  noticed  that  Orthodox  Christians  lived 
all  over  the  empire  and  must  also  have  developed  an  awareness  of  a col- 
lective supra-local  space,  “a  geography  of  faith,”  as  Kitromilides  calls  it.54 


“Our”  Church. 

Another  interesting  question  is  to  what  extent  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople was  perceived  by  all  Orthodox  Christians  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  as  an  institution  “of  their  own.”  In  Bulgarian  historiography  it  is 
common  practice  to  depict  the  Patriarchate  as  a foreign,  “Greek”  institu- 
tion imposed  on  Bulgarians  and  other  non-Greek  Orthodox  Christians  as  a 
“second  yoke”  (the  first  being  the  Turkish  one).  However,  the  abolition  of 
the  Bulgarian  Patriarchate  of  Tarnovo  and  its  submission  to  the  Patriarch- 
ate of  Constantinople  sometime  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  against  the  will  of  the  Bulgarians.55  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  Byzantine  cultural  influence  in  Bulgaria  was  para- 
mount, and  the  leading  role  of  Constantinople  in  the  Christian  world  was 
uncontested.  According  to  Yurdan  Trifonov,  the  Bulgarians  were  expect- 
ing that  Byzantium — which  had  not  yet  been  completely  conquered  by 
the  Ottomans — would  help  them  regain  their  sovereignty.56  Earlier,  the 
Bulgarian  principalities  of  Dobrudzha  and  Vidin,  which  had  broken  away 
from  the  Bulgarian  Empire  in  the  1330s  and  the  1360s,  respectively,  had 
voluntarily  submitted  their  dioceses  to  the  authority  of  the  Patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  seeking  Byzantine  support  against  Tarnovo.  Although 
taken  for  tactical  reasons,  these  decisions  nevertheless  indicate  that  the 


54  Kitromilides,  “Balkan  Mentality,”  180. 

55  Todorova,  Pravosiavnata  tsarkva  i baigarite,  40-46. 

56  Yurdan  Trifonov,  “Unishtozhavaneto  na  Tarnovskata  patriarshiya  i zamestyaneto  i s 
avtonomno  mitropolitstvo-arhiepiskopstvo,”  in  Sbornik  za  narodni  umotvoreniya,  nauka  i 
knizhnina  22-23  (1906-1907):  2-40,  accessed  December  10, 2010,  http:/ /liternet.bg/publishiy/ 
iu_trifonov/izbrani/unishtozhavaneto.htm. 
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idea  of  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Christians  being  ruled  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople was  not  at  all  considered  undesirable. 

Bulgarian  anti-clerical  sentiments  are  often  explained  as  anti-Greek 
sentiments,  surfacing  whenever  Bulgarians,  allegedly  anxious  about  their 
Bulgarian  ethnic  identity,  experienced  “Greek”  ecclesiastical  domination 
and  exploitation.  However,  as  Richard  Clogg  points  out,  quoting  William 
Gell’s  Narrative  of  a Journey  in  the  Morea  (London,  1823),  the  Greeks  them- 
selves thought  that  “the  country  labors  under  three  curses,  the  priests,  the 
kotzabasides,  and  the  Turks;  always  placing  the  plagues  in  this  order.”57 
Their  perception  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  Bulgarian  concept 
of  the  “dual  yoke.”  The  faithful — Bulgarians  and  Greeks  alike — often 
demanded  the  replacement  of  an  “unworthy”  ( nedostoen , anaxios)  bishop 
with  another.  Conflicts  between  the  common  parishioners,  often  rep- 
resented by  their  priests,  and  the  higher  clergy  were  in  fact  a common 
phenomenon  throughout  the  entire  Ottoman  Orthodox  Christian  com- 
munity.58 From  the  1820s  onwards,  the  Bulgarians  in  such  cases  would 
insist  upon  the  replacement  of  the  “Greek”  bishop  with  a Bulgarian  one, 
but  this  was  not,  by  any  means,  always  the  main  issue.  Bulgarians,  Greeks 
and  Vlachs  joined  their  efforts  in  protesting  against  Bishop  Venediktos  in 
Bitola  in  i860,  their  chief  demand  being  the  right  to  supervise  the  accounts 
of  the  bishopric.59  “Prior  to  the  1820s,”  Hristo  Gandev  concludes,  “one  can- 
not discern  any  forces  that  would  alienate  the  Bulgarians  from  the  Greek 
church  and  the  Greek  language.”60 

When  one  part  of  the  faithful  demanded  a bishop’s  dismissal,  very  often 
the  other  part  would  continue  to  support  him.  In  such  cases  supporters 
and  opponents  of  the  bishops  could  be  found  among  Greek  and  Bulgarian 
notables  alike.61  Referring  to  G.F.  Abbot’s  The  Tate  of  a Tour  in  Macedonia 
(London,  1903),  Hans  Vermeulen  emphasizes  that  “[t]he  division  between 
the  Greek  party  and  the  Slav  party  in  Slav  villages  was  similar  to  that  of 
‘the  bishop’s  friends  and  the  bishop’s  foes’  in  Greek  villages,”  adding  that 


57  Richard  Clogg,  “Anti-Clericalism  in  Pre-Independence  Greece,  c.  1750-1821,”  in  Rich- 
ard Clogg,  Anatolica:  Studies  in  the  Greek  East  in  the  18th  and  lgth  Centuries  (Aldershot,  UK: 
Ashgate  / Variorum,  1996),  chapter  8,  349. 

58  Iorga,  Le  Caractere  Commun,  110-111. 

59  Bernard  Lory,  “La  ville  balkanissime.  Bitola  1800-1918”  (Habilitation  thesis,  Paris:  Uni- 
versity de  Paris  I — Pantheon-Sorbonne),  205,  231-232. 

60  Hristo  Gandev,  Problemi  na  Balgarskoto  Vazrazhdane  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo, 
1976),  79- 

61  Such  a situation  in  Ohrid  is  described  by  Shapkarev,  Za  vazrazhdaneto,  52-53, 
77, 104. 
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“there  was  one  important  difference:  these  conflicts  were  not  translated 
into  or  reinforced  by  nationalist  sentiments.”62  In  fact,  the  conflict  was 
often  between  the  old  (Graecophone)  urban  establishment,  consisting  of 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  and  the  Bulgarian  immigrants  from  the  neighbor- 
ing villages.  From  the  1840s  onwards,  when  such  conflicts  between  Bul- 
garian and  Greek  parties  became  more  frequent,  the  Patriarchal  clergy 
often  avoided  taking  sides  and  tried  to  mediate.  A good  example  is  the 
zigzag  policy  of  the  metropolitans  Chrysanthos/Hrisant  and  Paisios/Paisiy 
during  the  “church  struggle”  in  Plovdiv  in  the  1850s  and  1860s.63 

The  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  neither  presented  itself  as  a Greek 
church  nor  behaved  as  one.  Steering  a middle  course  between  its  tradi- 
tional loyalty  to  the  Ottoman  government,  its  ecumenical  mission  and 
its  material  interests,  the  Patriarchate,  like  the  Ottoman  government,  was 
rather  indifferent  regarding  ethnic  issues  and  did  not  pursue  a policy  of 
ethnic  assimilation — a conclusion  made  by  Yordan  Ivanov  as  early  as  1911, 
by  Gandev  in  the  1940s  and  by  many  others.64  Prior  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  divine  services  in  Church  Slavonic  seem  to  have  been  predomi- 
nant in  the  Bulgarian  lands.65  Patriarchal  bishops  of  ethnic  Greek  origin, 
who  occupied  the  seats  of  the  Serbian  dioceses  on  the  eve  of  and  after 
the  abolition  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Pec,  often  spoke  and  wrote  Serbian 
and  celebrated  the  divine  services  in  Serbian.66  Even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  Ohrid,  an  important  and  reportedly  thoroughly 
Hellenized  episcopal  seat  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Greek  ethnic 
zone,  the  Greek  metropolitans  attended  services  in  Church  Slavonic, 
corresponded  with  Slavic  village  priests  in  Slavic,  inaugurated  Bulgarian 
schools  and  so  on.67  Olga  Todorova  characterizes  the  fifteenth  through 
the  eighteenth  centuries  as  the  “most  cosmopolitan  period”  in  the  history 
of  the  Patriarchate.  She  points  out  that  “the  foreign  metropolitans  and 


62  Vermeulen,  “Greek  Cultural  Dominance,”  245. 

63  Petar  Nikov,  Vazrazhdane  na  balgarskiya  narod.  Tsarkovno-natsionalni  borbi  i posti- 
zheniya  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1971),  131-133,  229-230. 

64  Yordan  Ivanov,  “Gratsko-balgarski  otnosheniya  predi  tsarkovnata  borba,”  in  Yordan 
Ivanov,  Izbrani  proizvedeniya,  vol.  1 (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1982),  157-182;  Gandev,  Pro- 
blemi,  79. 

65  Makarova,  Bolgarskiy  narod,  51;  Todorova,  Pravoslavnata  tsarkva  i balgarite,  267. 

66  Nedeljko  Radosavljevic,  “Mitropolit  Serafim  Dabrobosnenski  (dopalnenija  kam 
biografijata  mu),”  in  Istoriyata  i knigite  kato  priyatelstvo.  Sbornik  v pamet  na  Mitko  Lachev, 
ed.  Nadya  Danova  et  al.  (Sofia:  Gutenberg,  2007),  219. 

67  Kuzman  Shapkarev,  “Nyakolko  kriticheski  belezhki  varhu  obnarodvanite  do  sega 
materiyali  po  istoriyata  na  vazrazhdanieto  na  balgarshtinata  v Makedoniya,”  part  3, 
BaLgarski  pregled  2 (1895),  no.  9-10:  276-277. 
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bishops  (Greeks,  Hellenized  Albanians,  Serbs,  and  others)  did  not  obstruct 
the  Slavonic  services  in  the  Bulgarian  churches,  neither  did  they  prohibit 
the  veneration  of  the  traditional  Bulgarian  saints.”68  The  Patriarchate 
encouraged  or  at  least  tolerated  the  publication  of  translations  and  origi- 
nal works  in  languages  other  than  Greek.  In  1680,  under  the  Phanariote 
hospodar  §erban  Cantacuzino  (1678-1688),  the  complete  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  Romanian  by  Orthodox  priests  and  layman.  In  the  same  period, 
in  spite  of  the  rising  Greek  cultural  influence  in  the  principalities,  Church 
Slavonic  as  a liturgical  language  was  replaced  by  Romanian  and  not  by 
Greek — an  innovation  that  could  not  have  occurred  without  the  approval 
of  the  Patriarchate.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Patriarchate  took  the 
initiative  of  printing  liturgical  books  and  religious  literature  in  Turkish 
(using  Greek  characters)  on  behalf  of  the  Karamans  in  Anatolia.69  In  1804 
Nikiforos  Theotokis’s  KyrlakodromLon  was  published  in  a Bulgarian  trans- 
lation by  Sofroniy  of  Vratsa  as  the  first  Bulgarian  printed  book.70  To  sum 
up,  although  the  Patriarchate  without  a doubt  preferred  Greek  to  other 
languages  in  the  liturgy  and  in  church  administration,  it  was  in  a “ecu- 
menical” way  a “multilingual”  institution. 

The  patriarchal  clergy  was  overwhelmingly,  but  certainly  not  exclusively, 
Greek.  From  1453  to  1872  (when  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate  was  founded), 
thirteen  out  of  the  ninety-seven  ecumenical  patriarchs  are  reported  to 
have  been  of  Bulgarian  origin.71  Together,  these  “Bulgarian”  patriarchs 
ruled  over  the  Great  Church  for  approximately  half  a century  (out  of 
four).  One  of  them  was  supposedly  unable  to  speak  Greek.  On  the  lower 
echelons  of  the  church  administration  as  well,  the  number  of  Bulgarian 
metropolitans  and  bishops  must  have  been  considerably  larger  than  usu- 
ally assumed.72  Nadya  Danova  and  Apostolos  Christakoudis  (2003)  also 


68  Olga  Todorova,  “Pravoslavnata  tsarkva  v balgarskoto  sotsialno  prostranstvo  prez  ran- 
nite  stoletiya  na  osmanskoto  vladichestvo,”  in  Baigarskata  tsarkva  prez  vekovete,  ed.  Petko 
Petkov  (Sofia:  Sv.  Kliment  Ohridski,  2003),  121. 

69  Kitromilides,  “Balkan  Mentality,”  181. 

70  Kitromilides,  “Orthodox  Culture,”  142.  Bulgarian  Catholics  had  printed  books 
earlier. 

71  Mihail  Kolarov,  “Balgari — vselenski  patriarsi,”  Izvestiya  na  Baigarskata  patriarshiya 
3 (!9h5):  179-191-  Two  Bulgarian  patriarchs  ruled  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
before  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Todorova,  Pravoslavnata  tsarkva  i balgarite,  151,  has  some 
doubts,  in  particular  regarding  Rafail  I (1475-1476),  who  might  have  been  a Serb.  In  any 
case,  he  was  not  a Greek. 

72  See  Stojan  Maslev,  “Die  Rolle  der  griechischen  Schulen  und  der  griechischen  Lite- 
ratur  fur  die  Aufklarung  des  bulgarischen  Volkes  zur  Zeit  der  Wiedergeburt,”  in  Uber 
Beziehungen  des  Griechentums  zum  Ausland  in  der  neueren  Zeit,  eds.  Johannes  Irmscher 
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believe  that  representatives  of  the  non-Greek  ethnic  groups  in  the  empire 
held  the  throne  in  Constantinople  and  other  posts  in  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.73  Vlachs  too  occupied  episcopal  and  patriarchal  seats  (though 
none  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople).74 

Bearing  in  mind  the  relatively  tolerant — or  maybe  indifferent — atti- 
tude of  the  patriarchal  authorities  towards  non-Greeks,  we  may  conclude 
that  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century,  despite  the  fact  that  (ethnic)  Greeks 
undoubtedly  constituted  a majority  in  key  positions,  the  Patriarchate  did 
not  pursue  a policy  of  Graecization  and  was  largely  regarded  by  its  flock 
as  an  ethnically  unaffiliated,  “Romaic”  institution.  Even  Paisiy  of  Hilandar 
admits  that  the  Bulgarians  “reverently”  accepted  the  Greek  clerics  and 
respected  them  as  archpriests.75 


A Common  Denomination 

Whatever  ethnic  proto-nationalism  might  have  developed  within  the 
Balkan  medieval  states — the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  First  and  the  Second 
Bulgarian  Empires,  the  Serb  Empire  under  Stefan  Dusan76 — was  almost 
completely  wiped  out  due  to  the  combined  policies  of  the  Ottoman  sul- 
tans, who  divided  their  subjects  into  religious  categories  without  any 
regard  for  ethnic  distinctions,  and  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
who  strove  to  create  a Romaic  sense  of  coherence  and  solidarity.  Bonyu 
Angelov,  commenting  on  the  life  and  work  of  Parteniy  Pavlovich,  remarks 
that  “[t]o  Pavlovich  there  apparently  were  no  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Vlachs 
and  Russians,  but  only  an  Orthodox  people,  whose  enemies  are  the  Turks, 
the  Catholics  and  others.”77  As  a result,  before  the  nineteenth  century, 
Orthodox  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  when  asked  “Who  are  you?” 
or  “What  are  you?”  seldom  referred  to  their  ethnic  affiliation.  As  a rule, 
they  would  call  themselves  “Christians”  ( hristiyani ).78  In  the  small  notes 


and  Marika  Mineemi  (Berlin:  Akademie  Verlag,  1968),  355,  356,  358,  363,  366;  Todorova, 
Pravoslavnata  tsarkva  i balgarite,  151. 

73  Nadya  Danova  and  Apostolos  Christakoudis,  Istoriya  na  nova  Gartsiya  (Sofia:  Abagar, 
2003),  26. 

74  Giorgis  Exarchos,  Autoi  einai  oi  Vlachoi  (Athens:  Gavriilidis,  1994),  68. 

75  Paisiy  Hilendarski,  Slavyanobalgarska  istoriya  (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1972), 
177-178. 

76  For  Greek  proto-nationalism  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  see  Stephen  G.  Xydis,  “Medi- 
aeval Origins  of  Modern  Greek  Nationalism,”  Balkan  Studies  11  (1970):  1-20. 

77  Bonyo  Angelov,  Savremenitsi  na  Paisiy  (Sofia:  BAN  1964),  9. 
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added  to  copied  or  translated  manuscripts,  which  are  about  the  only  Bul- 
garian “ego-documents”  produced  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  Bulgarian  monks  and  priests  most  often  identify  themselves 
as  “Christians.”  An  inquiry  into  the  notes  included  into  the  representa- 
tive collection  Pisahme  da  se  znae79  revealed  the  following  frequencies  of 
the  use  of  the  terms  “Christian”  or  “Bulgarian”  (including  derivatives  and 
combinations)  from  the  fourteenth  century  through  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth: 

Century  14th  15th  16th  17th  18th  19th  (before  1850) 
“Christians”  1 1 4 6 31  22 

“Bulgarians”  9 1 2 2 15  11 

Thus  in  the  period  under  scrutiny,  the  self-identification  “Christians” 
appears  twice  as  often  as  the  self-identification  “Bulgarians.”  There  are  no 
statistical  records  pertaining  to  similar  “ego-documents”  in  other  Balkan 
literary  traditions.  However,  a glance  at  the  “Index  des  noms  de  peuples” 
in  Conseils  et  memoires  de  Synadinos,  pretre  de  Serres  en  Macedoine  (XVI I,J 
siecle)  reveals  that  the  author  referred  to  “Hellenes”  only  twice,  to  “Greeks” 
only  once,  to  “Romaeans”  only  once,  and  to  “Christians”  fifty-one  times.80 
As  already  mentioned,  in  the  vitae  of  the  Bulgarian  “new  martyrs,”  writ- 
ten in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  heroes  are  never  called 
Bulgarians.81 

Western  travelers,  describing  the  Balkans  firsthand  and  relying  on 
information  provided  by  the  local  population,  labeled  all  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians in  the  Balkans  “Christians”  or  “Greeks.”82  These  travelers  had  an  eye 
for  ethnic  and  linguistic  distinctions;  they  were  able  to  discern  even  the 
vague  ethnic  and  linguistic  border  between  Bulgarians  and  Serbs  in  the 
region  of  Nis.83  Benjamin  Barker,  who  worked  as  an  agent  for  the  British 
Bible  Society,  points  out  in  his  Journal  in  His  Tour  to  Adrianople,  Demotica, 
Rodosto  etc.,  etc.  (1823)  that  “both  the  Greek  and  the  Bulgarian  language 


79  Ventseslav  Nachev  and  Nikola  Fermandzhiev,  Pisahme  da  se  znae  (Sofia:  OF,  1984). 

80  Helene  Antoniadis-Bibicou,  Andre  Guillou  and  Paolo  Odorico,  eds.,  Conseils  et 
memoires  de  Synadinos,  pretre  de  Serres  en  Macedoine  (XVIIe  siecle)  (Paris:  Editions  de 
l’Association  ‘Pierre  Belon,’  1996),  322. 

81  Petar  Dinekov,  Kuyo  Kuev  and  Donka  Petkanova,  eds.,  Hristomatiya  po  starobdlgarska 
literatura,  2nd  ed.  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1967),  486-499. 
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are  made  use  of  for  reading  and  writing  by  the  Greeks  of  Adrianople, 
but  in  the  villages  on  the  road  to  Philippopoli  they  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  Bulgarian  language.”84  Baker  is  obviously  well-informed  about 
the  linguistic  situation  in  the  region  he  describes  and  evidently  uses  the 
term  “Greek”  to  denote  not  an  ethnic  but  a religious  community,  one  that 
includes  the  Bulgarians. 

When  traveling  or  residing  outside  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Orthodox 
Christians  of  whatever  ethnic  origin  would  present  themselves  as  “Greeks.” 
So  did  the  Bulgarians  in  the  Greek  diaspora  in  Central  Europe  and  Rus- 
sia. Nevertheless,  a distinction  was  made  between  Bulgarian  ethnicity  and 
being  “a  Greek”  in  the  sense  of  an  Orthodox  Christian.  A Bulgarian  trader 
in  the  Russian  city  of  Nezhin  signed  his  testament  “I,  the  undersigned, 
the  Nezhin  Greek  (nezhinskiy  grek ) Marko  Savov  Hartsiz,  a Bulgarian  from 

Sofia  ( bolgarin  iz  Sofii) ”85  Another  Bulgarian  who  signed  documents 

as  a nezhlnski  grek  was  the  famous  Bulgarian  patriot  and  benefactor  Ivan 
Denkoglu.86  Vlachs  also  presented  themselves  as  Greeks  when  abroad. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  term  “Greek”  refers  to  Orthodox  Christian  traders, 
who  were  overwhelmingly  but  hardly  exclusively  of  (ethnic)  Greek  origin. 
However,  the  religious  or  “ecclesiastical”  component,  which  was  crucial 
to  their  self-identification,  is  evident  too:  all  members  of  these  “Greek” 
communities  were  Orthodox  Christians,  originating  from  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

Thus  Bulgarians  and  other  Orthodox  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
would  use  the  word  “Christian”  or — if  they  were  Greek-speaking  traders  or 
city-dwellers  (a  category  to  which  I will  return  shortly) — “Greek”  to  denote 
themselves,  in  both  cases  referring  to  their  membership  in  the  Ottoman 
Orthodox  Christian  community,  which  was  the  essence  of  their  identity. 
There  was  yet  another  term  used  in  Greek:  Romaios  or  Romios,  “Roman” 
or  “Romaean.”  The  Byzantines  called  temselves  Romaioi,  and  since  Ortho- 
dox Christianity  was  the  essence  of  Byzantine  “national”  identity,  the  term 
acquired  the  meaning  of  Orthodox  Christian  in  general  after  the  fall  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire:  Romaios  then  meant  Orthodox  Christian  in  or  from 


84  Richard  Clogg,  “Benjamin  Barker's  Journal  of  a Tour  in  Thrace,”  in  Richard  Clogg, 
Anatolica:  Studies  in  the  Greek  East  in  the  18th  and  lgth  Centuries  (Aldershot,  UK:  Ashgate  / 
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the  Ottoman  Empire,  of  whatever  ethnic  origin.  An  Orthodox  Christian 
originating  from  outside  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  never  called  a “Greek” 
or  a “Romaean.”87  In  his  Enckeiridion  peri  tis  eparchias  FiLippoupoleos,  the 
priest  Konstantin  informs  his  readers  that  “there  are  five  kinds  of  inhabit- 
ants in  this  city  [Plovdiv] : Turks,  Orthodox  Christians,  who  call  themselves 
Romaeans  ( romei ),  Armenians,  Manicheans,  usually  called  Paulicians,  and 
Jews.”88  The  poet  and  musician  Dimitrakis  Georgiadis  Papasymeonidis  or 
Dimitar  Georgiev  Popsimeonov,  a Greek  according  to  Greek  scholarship 
and  a Bulgarian  according  to  Bulgarian  scholarship,  but  most  probably 
a Romaios  to  himself,  calls  his  native  town  Arbanasi,  with  its  ethnically 
mixed  Orthodox  Christian  population,  a Romaion  katoikia — a “settlement 
of  Romaeans.”89  In  the  chronicle  of  Ohrid,  which  pertains  to  events  that 
took  place  between  1801  and  1843,  the  population  of  Bulgarians,  Greeks 
and  Vlachs  is  systematically  represented  in  religious  terms — “Romaeans” 
is  used  five  times  and  “Christians”  once,  while  the  ethnonym  "Bulgars”  is 
used  only  once.90  Lory  calls  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  “the 
period  in  which  the  Slavophones  in  Macedonia  perceived  themselves  pri- 
marily as  members  of  the  Rum  milled,  as,  for  instance,  the  frequent  use 
of  the  term  Romei  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ohrid  indicates.  The  otherness  is 
constructed  in  opposition  to  the  Muslim  camp.”91 

From  the  eighteenth  century  onwards,  the  Ottoman  administration 
systematically  used  the  term  rum  or  urum,  which  is  the  Turkish  word 
derived  from  Romaios,  to  denote  the  entire  community  of  Orthodox 
Christians  in  its  realm.  Before  then,  Orthodox  Christians  were  most  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  kafir  or  gavur  (infidel).92  Significantly,  in  the  same 
period  the  Ottomans  also  started  labeling  the  Romaic  community  a millet, 
that  is,  a (more  or  less  coherent)  community,  instead  of  a tayifie,  which  by 


87  The  isolated  case  of  a Russian  patriarch  being  called  a romey,  referred  to  by  Ivanova, 
seems  to  be  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  (Svetlana  Ivanova,  “Predi  da  se  rodi 
balgarskiyat  millet,”  in  Darzhava  i tsarkva,  tsarkva  i darzhava  v balgarskata  istoriya,  ed. 
Ginyo  Ganev  et  al.  [Sofia:  Sv.  Kliment  Ohridski,  2006],  157.) 

88  Konstantinos  Oikonomos,  Encheiridion  peri  tis  eparchias  Filippoupoleos  (Vienna, 
1819),  quoted  in  Nadya  Danova,  “Balgarite  v gratskata  knizhnina  prez  XVIII  i nachaloto  na 
XIX  vek,”  Balkanistika  1 (1986):  267. 

89  Manyo  Stoyanov,  Opis  na  gratskite  i drugi  chuzhdoezichni  rakopisi  v Narodnata 
biblioteka  ‘Kiril  iMetodiy’  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1973),  157.  See  also  the  comments  in  Pas- 
chalis  Kitromilides,  “In  the  Pre-Modern  Balkans  . . .:  Loyalties,  Identities,  Anachronisms,”  in 
Kitromilides,  An  Orthodox  Commonwealth,  vol.  4,  26-28. 

90  Lory,  “La  ville  balkanissime,”  quotes  Ljuben  Lape,  Domasni  izvori  za  makedonskata 
istorija,  vol.  1 (Skopje,  1951),  21,  26,  31,  32,  33. 

91  Lory,  “La  ville  balkanissime,”  206. 

92  Ivanova,  “Predi  da  se  rodi,”  150-153. 
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comparison  is  a rather  indefinite  group.93  Svetlana  Ivanova  gives  a number 
of  explanations  for  this  remarkable  relabeling,  insisting  on  the  increasing 
economic  power  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  their  growing 
visibility  within  the  Romaic  community.94  This  probably  overemphasizes 
the  ethnic  factor.  Why  would  the  Ottomans,  who  were  accustomed  to 
dealing  exclusively  with  religious  groups,  change  their  terminology  merely 
because  of  the  increasing  prominence  of  one  particular  ethnic  group,  even 
before  that  ethnic  group  itself  started  developing  a noticeable  ethnic  self- 
awareness — especially  since  that  ethnic  group,  which  eventually  devel- 
oped an  ethnic  self-awareness,  used  to  call  itself  “Greek”  or  “Hellene”  and 
not  Romaios ? Without  minimizing  the  leading  role  of  (ethnic)  Greeks  in 
the  economic,  social  and  cultural  transformations  of  that  period,95  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  new  Ottoman  label  rum  milleti  relates  to  the 
entire  Romaic  community,  which,  as  Kitromilides  suggests,  after  the  trea- 
ties of  Karlowitz  and  Passarowitz  (r6gg  and  1718  respectively)  as  a whole 
entered  an  era  of  economic  and  commercial  expansion  and  of  acceler- 
ated cultural  convergence  and  consolidation — developments  that  could 
not  fail  to  impress  the  Ottoman  authorities. 

In  any  case,  the  self-identification  of  all  Orthodox  Christians  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  RomaioL  was  obviously  quite  widespread.  Sir  Harry 
Luke  wrote  in  ig36  (!): 

[But]  to  this  day  Orthodox  peasants,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  even  at  times  in 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria  speak  of  themselves  as  “Romans” . . . The  word  “Roman” 
thus  included  not  only  the  Greeks  of  Hellas,  the  islands,  the  capital  city  and 
the  various  Greek  centres  of  Asia  Minor,  but  also  the  Serbs,  the  Rumanians 
and  the  Bulgarians  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  Arab-speaking  Orthodox 
communities  of  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt.96 

And  Peter  Mackridge  notes: 

At  that  time,  however,  the  word  Romaios  was  often  used  by  the  Orthodox 
Church — and  Rum  was  likewise  used  by  the  Ottoman  authorities — to  refer 
to  all  of  the  Orthodox  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  regardless  of 
linguistic  and  ethnic  differences.  This  was  also  the  normal  way  for  Orthodox 


93  Ivanova,  “Predi  da  se  rodi,”  157-158;  Goffman,  “Ottoman  millets.” 

94  Ivanova,  “Predi  da  se  rodi,”  178-179. 

95  See  the  pioneering  Traian  Stoianovich,  “The  Conquering  Balkan  Orthodox  Mer- 
chant,^"Journal  of  Economic  History  20  (i960),  June:  234-313. 

96  Harry  Luke,  The  Old  Turkey  and  the  New:  From  Byzantium  to  Ankara  (London:  Geof- 
frey Bles,  1955),  78,  quoted  by  Kemal  Karpat,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Social  Foundations  of 
Nationalism  in  the  Ottoman  State:  From  Social  Estates  to  Classes,  From  Millets  to  Nations 
(Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  University,  Center  of  International  Studies,  1973),  1. 
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Christians  to  think  of  themselves,  defining  themselves  by  their  differences 
from  the  members  of  the  other  chief  religious  communities  that  made  up 
the  population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  To  most  Ottoman  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians of  that  time,  the  world  was  divided  chiefly  into  Romioi  (Orthodox 
Christians  [i.e.  non-Armenian  Ottoman  Christians],  among  whom  Greek- 
speakers  might  or  might  not  be  distinguished  from  Vlachs,  Albanians  and 
Bulgarians),  Armenides  (members  of  the  Armenian  church),  Tourkoi  (i.e. 
all  of  the  Muslims),  Ovrioi  (Jews)  and  Frangoi  (i.e.  Catholics  and — since  the 
Reformation — Protestants ) 97 

Thus,  to  Bulgarians,  “Romaean”  could  be  a synonym  of  “Greek”  to  denote 
an  ethnic  Greek.  However,  referring  to  themselves,  Bulgarians  would  use 
“Romaean”  in  the  sense  of  “Orthodox  Christian.”98  That  Bulgarians  were 
well  aware  of  the  difference  may  be  concluded  from  Petko  R.  Slaveykov’s 
remark  that  the  Bulgarians  in  Plovdiv  “don’t  want  to  be  Greeks  ( gartsi ),  but 
they  want  to  be  Romaeans  ( rimtyani );  therefore,  whomever  of  them  I ask 
what  he  is,  he  answers  in  Greek  Ego  eimai  Romaios  (I  am  a Romaean).”99 
When  (ethnic)  Greeks  referred  to  themselves  as  Romaioi  or  Romioi,  they 
too  thought  of  themselves  as  “Orthodox  Christians”  rather  than  as  “ethnic 
Greeks.”100 


97  Peter  Mackridge,  “Aspects  of  Language  and  Identity  in  the  Greek  Peninsula  since 
the  Eighteenth  Century,”  accessed  on  December  10,  2010,  http://www.farsarotul.org/nl29_1 
.htm. 

98  The  self-identification  as  romey,  Romaios  or  rum  may  have  resulted  from  the  Otto- 
mans’ dealing  with  religious  communities  or  from  the  patriarchal  policy  of  promoting 
supra-ethnic  Orthodox  Christian  solidarity  and  coherence.  However,  it  might  also  date 
back  to  medieval  times,  when  large  parts  of  the  Bulgarian  people  lived  under  Byzantine 
rule  and  were  Romaeans  in  the  sense  of  Byzantines.  Gandev  remarks  that  “[t]he  very 
incorporation  of  the  Slavs  in  the  cities  under  Byzantine  rule  into  that  “Romaic”  ( romey - 
ska)  culture  cannot  possibly  be  defined  historically  as  Hellenization — that  would  not  be 
right — but  as  Romaicization  ( romeizatsiya );  it  did  not  concern  only  the  Bulgarian  Slavs, 
but  also  many  other  peoples  within  the  empire.  (. . .)  We  are  speaking  here  neither  about 
Greece  with  her  economic,  political  and  military  potential,  nor  about  the  small  Greek  colo- 
nies on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  about  the  Romaicized  city-dwellers  (romeizirano 
grazhdanstvo)  who  represent  and  support  Byzantine  culture  (and  Byzantine  culture  is  the 
equivalent  neither  of  Classical  Greek  nor  of  medieval  demotic  Greek  culture).”  (Gandev, 
Problemi,  702.) 

99  Petko  R.  Slaveykov,  “Prodalzhenie  na  Otgovora  zaradi  Balgarskoto  v Plovdiv  uchil- 
ishte,”  Tsarigradski  Vestnik,  October  13, 1851. 

100  From  the  late  eighteenth  century  onwards,  an  ethnic  Greek  could  also  be  called  elin 
in  Bulgarian,  after  the  Greek  ethnonym  “Ellin”  (“Hellene”),  which  in  that  period  gained 
popularity  among  the  Greeks.  The  claim  to  ancient  descent,  emphasized  by  the  use  of  the 
term  “Hellene,”  contributed  to  the  demise  of  the  shared  Romaic  identity  based  on  Orthodox 
Christianity,  since  Albanians,  Bulgarians  and  other  non-Greeks  could  not  possibly  make 
that  claim.  The  use  of  Romaios  was  considered  by  Adamantios  Kora'is  and  others  to  be  an 
offensive  and  humiliating  reminder  of  Ottoman  dominance.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
some  Bulgarians  would  call  themselves  elin  as  a synonym  of  grak  in  the  ethnic  sense  of  the 
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Among  other  populations  in  the  Balkans,  the  same  situation  existed. 
Thede  Kahl  points  out  that  prior  to  the  emergence  of  a national  conscious- 
ness, the  Vlachs  or  Aromanians  called  themselves  Romaioi  or  romani 
(the  first  term  of  Greek  origin,  the  second  of  Latin  origin,  both  meaning 
“Orthodox  Christians”),  since  the  dominant  aspect  of  their  identity  was 
their  membership  in  the  Orthodox  Christian  millet}01  In  Romanian  the 
ethnonym  roman,  derived  from  Latin  Romanus,  had  acquired  the  same 
meaning  as  Greek  Romaios  (in  the  sense  of  Orthodox  Christian).  Wolf- 
gang Dahmen,  who  doubts  the  continuity  of  romanus /roman  as  an  ethnic 
denomination,  notes, 

One  might  also  suppose  that  the  early  identification  of  ROMANUS  with 
“Christian”  (as  opposed  to  PAGANUS,  which  then  acquired  also  the  mean- 
ing of  “non-Roman),”  has  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  former 
meaning.102 

Obviously,  the  Latin  Romanus  and  Greek  Romaios  shared  the  same 
semantic  development  from  an  ethnic,  or  rather,  political  community  to 
a religious  denomination.  In  Transylvania,  romani  meant  “Romanians,” 
but  also  paysans  non  libres.103  However,  as  the  paysans  non  libres  were 
Orthodox  Christians,  while  the  land  owners  were  Catholics  or  Protestants, 
the  term  romani  contained  a strong  religious  semantic  component  as  well, 
which  probably  overshadowed  the  ethnic  one.104 


word.  A well-known  example  is  “Zlatkos  filogenis  Ellin  apo  Gambrovon”  (“patriot  Zlatko 
from  Gabrovo”),  quoted  by  Georgi  Rakovski  (Boyan  Penev,  Istoriya  na  novata  batgarska 
literatura,  vol.  1 [Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1976],  167).  “Zlatko”  is  a typically  Bulgarian  name, 
and  Gabrovo  is  a city  in  central  Bulgaria,  where  there  were  virtually  no  (ethnic)  Greeks. 
Cf.  Shteliyan  Shterionov,  Gartsite  po  balgarskite  zemi  prez  XVIII-XIXvek  (do  18/8  g.)  (Sofia: 
Faber,  2008),  486.  These  cases  obviously  indicate  a later,  fundamental  change  in  ethnic 
or  national  consciousness,  resulting  from  the  Bulgarians’  closeness  to  the  (ethnic)  Greeks 
within  the  Orthodox  Christian  community. 

101  Thede  Kahl,  Istoria  aromanilor  (Bucharest:  Tritonic,  2006),  119. 

102  Wolfgang  Dahmen,  “Pro-  und  antiwestliche  Stromungen  im  rumanischen  Diskurs,” 
in  Prowestliche  und  antiwestlich  Diskurse  in  den  Balkanldndem/Siidosteuropa,  eds.  Gabri- 
ella  Schubert  und  Holm  Sundhaussen  (Munich:  Verlag  Otto  Sagner,  2008),  62.  For  a more 
in-depth  discussion  of  the  continuity  of  romanitate  in  Romanian  historiography,  see 
Wolfgang  Dahmen,  “Der  Romanitatsgedanke:  eine  Konstante  in  der  rumanischen  Geister- 
geschichte?”  in  Dulce  et  decorum  est  philologiam  colere.  Festschrift  fur  Dietrich  Briesemeister 
zu  seinem  65.  Geburtstag,  vol.  3,  eds.  Sybille  GroRe  and  Axel  Schonberger  (Berlin:  Otto 
Sagner,  1999),  1799-1811. 

103  Iorga,  Le  Caractere  Commun,  137. 

104  This  religious  semantic  component  was  not  always  present,  though.  In  his  introduc- 
tion to  Alexandras  Ypsilandis’s  legal  code  of  Wallachia  (1780),  Panagiotis  I.  Zepos  writes 
that  serfs  in  Wallachia  were  called  rumuni  ( povpovvoi , rumani).  As  the  landlords  were 
Orthodox  Christians  as  well,  this  means  that,  at  least  from  a legal  point  of  view,  rumani 
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It  is  true  that  to  denote  themselves  non-Greeks  did  not  use  the  terms 
“Greek”  and  Romaios  very  frequently  (unlike  “Christian,”  which  was  com- 
mon), but  it  was  even  rarer  for  them  to  refer  to  themselves  using  the  ethno- 
nyms “Bulgarian,”  “Greek,”  “Vlach”  (Arman),  “Albanian”  ( Arnaut ) and  so 
on.  One  finds  these  ethnonyms  almost  exclusively  in  folk  songs,  but  even 
there  “Christians”  was  used  far  more  often. 

While  ethnonyms  did  of  course  refer  to  ethnic  groups,  they  could 
also — as  indicated  above — be  used  to  denote  religious  groups:  “Greek” 
as  a synonym  of  Orthodox  Christian,  “Turk”  as  a synonym  of  Muslim, 
“Frenk”  or  “Latin”  as  a synonym  of  Catholic.105  In  Bosnia,  an  Orthodox 
Christian  was  called  “Vlach,”  from  which  “Vlach”  was  actually  a synonym 
of  “Serb.”106  In  addition,  ethnonyms  frequently  indicated  social  and  voca- 
tional groups  as  well.  This  of  course  resulted  from  the  typically  Balkan  or 
Ottoman  “cultural  division  of  labor.”107  However,  not  only  did  ethnic  affili- 
ation determine  one’s  profession,  but  one’s  profession  also  determined  to 
some  extent  his  ethnic  self-identification.  “Greeks”  or  “Romaeans”  could 
be  traders  or  city-dwellers,  while  Slav-speaking  peasants  were  called 
“Bulgarians.”108  In  La  peninsule  balkanique  Jovan  Cvijic  extensively  elabo- 
rates on  this  meaning  of  the  word  bulgarin  in  Serbian  and  other  Balkan 
languages,  but  as  he  was  a virulent  Serbian  nationalist,  his  opinions  are 
often  considered  biased.109  In  the  same  social  context,  “Serb”  could  just 
as  well  mean  “Slav  peasant.”110  In  his  History  of  the  Bulgarian  Slavs  (1762), 
Bulgaria’s  first  historian  and  national  revivalist,  Paisiy  of  Hilandar,  also 
contrasts  poor  but  honest  Bulgarian  “diggers  and  ploughmen”  to  cultured 


did  not  necessarily  have  an  ethnic  connotation.  However,  the  religious  connotation  here 
is  less  obvious.  (Panagiotis  Zepos,  Syndagmation  nomikon  Alexandrou  Ioannou  Ypsilandi 
Voevoda  igemonos  pasis  Oungrovlachias  1780  [Athens:  Akadimia  Athinon,  1936],  39.) 

105  See  the  poem  by  the  Albanian  Pashko  Vasa:  “Albanais,  vous  tuez  vos  freres ,/  Vous 
etes  divises  en  cent  partis./  Certains  disent : je  suis  chretien,  d’autres  : je  suis  musulman,/ 
L’un  : je  suis  turc,  1' autre  : je  suis  latin”  (Albanians,  you  kill  your  brothers.  You  are  divided 
into  a hundred  parties.  / Some  say:  I am  a Christian,  others:  I am  a Muslim.  / One:  I am  a 
Turk,  the  other:  I am  Catholic).  Quoted  in  Nathalie  Clayer,  Aux  origines  du  nationalisme 
albanais  (Paris:  Karthala,  2007),  43. 

106  Noel  Malcolm,  Bosnia:  A Short  History  (London:  MacMillan,  1994),  72;  see  also  Enci- 
klopedija Jugoslavije,  vol.  8,  ed.  Miroslav  Krleza  (Zagreb:  Jugoslovenski  leksikografski  zavod, 
1971),  514-515- 

107  For  the  concept  of  “cultural  division  of  labor,’’  see  Michael  Hechter,  “Group  Forma- 
tion and  the  Cultural  Division  of  Labour,’’  American  Journal  of  Sociology  84  (1978),  no.  2: 

293-318- 

108  Vermeulen,  “Greek  Cultural  Dominance,”  234. 

109  Jovan  Cvijic,  Balkansko  poluostrvo  (Belgrade:  Zavod  za  udzbenike  Socijalisticke 
Republike  Srbije,  1966),  529-530. 

110  Roudometof,  “From  Rum  Millet,"  13. 
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and  cunning  Greek  traders  and  city-dwellers.111  In  1897  Pandeli  Kisimov 
wrote  in  his  memoirs:  “A  citizen  was,  even  if  he  did  not  know  any  Greek, 
a Greek;  the  name  Greek  indicated  a city-dweller  according  to  his  lifestyle 
and  his  outfit;  a Bulgarian  could  be  the  villager.”112  In  summary,  being  a 
“Greek”  was  also  a question  of  social  distinction.  However,  the  meaning 
of  the  term  “Greek”  was  never  disconnected  from  the  notion  of  “Ortho- 
dox Christian,”  since  only  an  Orthodox  Christian  in  or  originating  from 
the  Ottoman  Empire  could  be  a “Greek”  in  the  sense  of  a city-dweller  or 
trader.  Muslim,  Jewish,  Armenian,  and  Catholic  traders  and  city-dwellers 
were  never  called  “Greeks.”  Orthodox  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  Gagauz  and 
Vlachs,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  “Greeks”  without  any  difficulty. 

Just  as  a “Greek”  could  be  a trader  or  city-dweller,  Vlah  could  refer 
to  an  ethnic  Vlach  but  also  to  a person  of  any  ethnic  origin  who  prac- 
ticed transhumance  (semi-nomadic  cattle  breeding).113  However,  only 
an  Orthodox  Christian  Vlach  was  called  a Vlah,  his  Muslim  counterpart 
being  a yuruk  (from  the  Turkish  yoriik).  Conversely,  in  Albanian  coban 
(shepherd)  acquired  (also)  the  meaning  of  “Vlach”  (in  the  ethnic  sense).114 
Not  only  ethnic  Albanians,  but  all  armed  men  (soldiers,  guardians,  body- 
guards) could  be  called  Arnauts  (Albanians).115  The  Bulgarians,  Serbs  and 
Vlachs  serving  in  the  guard  of  the  Wallachian  prince  in  Bucharest  on  the 
eve  of  the  Greek  uprising  in  1821  were  called  Arnauts.116  In  Transylvania, 
as  already  mentioned,  romani  meant  Romanians,  but  also  paysans  non 
Llbres.  In  Ottoman  Turkish,  the  word  tiirk  had  the  connotation  of  “simple 
peasant.”117 


111  Paisiy,  Slavyanobalgarska  istoriya,  43-45. 

112  Quoted  by  Nadya  Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski  v perspektivata  na  balgarskiya  XIX  vek 
(Sofia:  Valentin  Trayanov,  2008),  56. 

113  Entsiklopediya  Balgariya,  vol.  1,  ed.  Vladimir  Georgiev  (Sofia:  Balgarska  Akademiya 
na  Naukite,  1978),  700;  Vermeulen,  “Greek  Cultural  Dominance,”  237. 

114  Victor  Friedman,  “The  Vlach  Minority  in  Macedonia:  Language,  Identity,  Dialect- 
ology, and  Standardization,”  in  Selected  Papers  in  Slavic,  Balkan,  and  Balkan  Studies  [sic], 
eds.  Juhani  Nuoluoto,  Martii  Leiwo  and  Jussi  Halla-aho  (Slavica  Helsingiensa  21,  Helsinki: 
University  of  Helsinki  2001),  26-50,  accessed  December  23,  2oro,  http://mahimahi.uchi- 
cago.edu/media/faculty/vfriedm/163Friedmanor.pdf. 

115  Clayer,  Aux  origines,  25. 

116  Nikolay  Todorov,  “Novi  danni  za  dobrovoltsite  ot  gratskoto  vastanie  prez  1821  g.  v 
Dunavskite  knyazhestva,”  in  Sto  i petdeset  godini  ot  gratskoto  vastanie  1821-1828,  eds.  Niko- 
lay Todorov  and  Veselin  Traykov  (Sofia:  Balgarska  akademiya  na  naukite,  1973),  9,  17.  An 
Arnaut  in  the  sense  of  an  “armed  man”  could  be  a Christian  as  well  as  a Muslim,  but  the 
members  of  the  guard  in  Bucharest  were  of  course  all  Orthodox  Christians. 

117  Roderic  H.  Davison,  Turkey:  A Short  History  (Huntingdon:  Eothen  Press,  1988),  3. 
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The  double  and  even  triple  meanings  sometimes  carried  by  Balkan 
ethnonyms  indicate  that  in  the  Balkans  ethnic,  religious,  social  and  pro- 
fessional identities  were  blurred,  overlapping  and  melding.  To  the  par- 
ticipants in  a conversation,  based  on  the  topic,  it  was  obvious  whether 
an  ethnonym  was  used  mainly  in  its  ethnic,  religious,  social  or  voca- 
tional sense;  however,  the  other  meanings  were  always  present  as  con- 
notations. Moreover,  one  might  use  other,  less  ambiguous  terms  when 
addressing  foreigners,  Ottoman  authorities,  representatives  of  other  social 
classes,  and  so  on,  taking  into  account  the  addressee’s  supposed  (lack  of) 
familiarity  with  these  ethnonyms  and  their  meanings  in  specific  contexts. 
In  any  case,  the  polysemantic  ethnonyms  make  clear  once  again  that 
in  the  pre-national(ist)  era  ethnic  affiliation  as  such  was  considered  of 
limited  importance.  If  ethnic  affiliation  had  had  the  weight  it  eventually 
acquired  during  the  nineteenth-century  national  revival  period,  people 
would  have  chosen  an  unambiguous  terminology  to  denominate  them- 
selves and  others. 

It  seems  justified  to  conclude  that  the  terms  “Christian”  and  to  a lesser 
extent  “Romaean”  and  “Greek”  (the  latter  connoting  city-dwellers  or 
traders)  functioned  as  proper,  common  names  for  the  entire  Orthodox 
Christian  community  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  does  not  at  all  mean 
that  people  were  completely  unaware  of  their  ethnic  identity.  They  also 
realized  they  spoke  different  languages.  However,  given  the  widespread 
bi-  and  polylingualism,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  code-mixing,  and  “the 
easy  permeability  of  the  grammatical  system  of  the  language  in  contact 
situations,”  as  Tsiv’yan  puts  it,118  this  awareness — and  especially  its  con- 
nection to  ethnic  identity — should  probably  be  qualified.  In  regions  with 
an  ethnically  mixed  but  (socially  and  professionally  homogeneous)  rural 
population,  people  seem  to  have  identified  themselves  more  frequently 
as  ethnic  Bulgarians,  Serbs,  Greeks  and  so  on.119  In  the  Ottoman  defters, 
Orthodox  Christians  are  as  a rule  recorded  as  kafir  or  gavur  (infidels)  or 
( u)rum . Some  defters,  however,  do  mention  the  local  occurrence  of  spe- 
cific ethnic  groups.  A ferman  from  1680  concerns  taxes  to  be  collected 
from  “rum  ve  arnavut  ve  strf  ve  bulgar  tayifesinin  (the  Greek  and  the  Alba- 
nian and  the  Serbian  and  the  Bulgarian  communities).”120  Ivanova  quotes 


118  Tsiv’yan,  Model’  mira,  177. 

119  Georgieva,  “Soderzhanie  i funktsii,”  43-48;  Makarova,  Bolgarskiy  narod,  44-45. 

120  Galab  Galabov,  “Narodnostno  ni  ime  balgari  v starite  osmanoturski  darzhavni  doku- 
menti,”  Rodina  1 (1938-1939),  no.  3:  92.  Here  the  Turkish  “rum’’  obviously  refers  to  (ethnic) 
Greeks. 
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a defter  referring  to  the  bulgar,  sirf  efl&k  (Vlach)  and  rum  population  of 
four  “Albanian”  towns  in  the  region  of  Veliko  Tarnovo,  and  other  defiers 
pertaining  to  the  regions  of  Varna,  Plovdiv,  Ruse,  and  Sofia.121  However, 
given  the  nature  and  the  purpose  of  the  defters,  there  must  have  been  a 
particular  economic  reason  for  the  Ottomans  to  make  these  distinctions. 

Although  in  epic  folk  songs,  heroes  are  most  often  labeled  “Christians” 
as  well,  ethnonyms  seem  to  occur  here  most  frequently  and  unequivo- 
cally in  reference  to  ethnic  affiliation,  implying  a certain  consciousness 
of  a common  ancestry  or  of  lost  statehood,  a vague  mythical  image  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  nourished  by  some  ethnic  groups.122  Paradoxi- 
cally, as  they  were  used  mostly  in  oral  literature,  actual  ethnonyms  belong 
to  the  sphere  of  low  culture,  where  ethno-cultural  differences  were  in 
fact  minimal  and  the  consciousness  of  ethnic  affiliation  hardly  involved 
strong  feelings  of  solidarity  and  loyalty.  An  awareness  of  ethnic  affilia- 
tion did  undoubtedly  exist,  but  obviously  it  only  paralleled  other,  more 
morally  compelling  forms  of  familial,  regional,  professional  or  class  group 
identification.123 


A “Culture  in  the  Greek  Language” 

The  Romaic  community  was  characteristically  a manifestation  of  religious 
commonality  and  a phenomenon  of  high  culture.  Developments  in  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts  can  be  explained  more  adequately  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a supra-ethnic  Romaic  cultural  community  than  in  the  narrow(er) 
context  of  a national  culture. 

The  long  process  of  cultural  convergence  reached  its  apogee  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a genuine  supra-ethnic  Romaic 
and  remarkably  homogeneous  cultural  commonwealth  emerged,  into 
which  ethnic  identities  somehow  “dissolved.”  Varieties  of  that  Romaic 
culture  had  a regional,  not  a national,  character.  Machiel  Kiel  concludes 
his  detailed  investigation  of  post-Byzantine  architecture  and  painting  in 
Bulgaria  by  stating  that 


121  Ivanova,  “Predi  da  se  rodi,”  150-151. 

122  Dimitar  Angelov,  “‘Balgari,’  ‘balgarska  zemya,’  ‘balgarsko  ime,’  ‘balgarska  vyara’  v 
pesenniya  folklor  XV-XIX  v. — terminologichni  prouchvaniya,”  Palaeobulgarica  4 (1980), 
no.  3:  5-30. 

123  Or,  as  Roudometof  phrases  it:  “Membership  of  an  ethnie  [did]  not  necessarily 
lead  to  attributing  political  significance  to  ethnic  differences.”  Roudometof,  “From  Rum 
Millet,”  12. 
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[t]his  art  does  have,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  a value  of  its  own,  but  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Byzantine  koine,  the  Orthodox  Balkan  culture  which  inher- 
ited and  perpetuated  the  forms  and  concepts  of  the  great  Empire  of  East 
Rome,  all  people  with  their  own  tastes  and  abilities.  There  were  “schools,” 
yes,  but  these  were  inter-Balkan,  by  their  members  as  well  as  by  the  origin 
of  the  ideas  they  transformed  in  painting.  Master  Michael  of  Thessaloniki 
meeting  Master  George  of  Bucharest  in  the  middle  of  Bulgaria  to  paint  a 
great  church  in  Arbanassi  (1760)  symbolizes  this  inter-Balkan  culture  just  as 
do  the  Greco-Macedono-Slavic  “Last  Macedonians”  of  the  fifteenth  century 
or  the  saintly  Pimen  of  Sofia,  trained  in  that  great  pan-Orthodox  centre  that 
was  Mount  Athos,  where  Serbian  and  Greek,  Romanian,  Russian  and  Bulgar- 
ian had  and  still  has  his  own  monastery  or  hermitage.  The  political  borders 
of  today  did  not  exist  and  neither  did  the  mythology  and  sensitivities  of  the 
modern  nations.124 

The  predominant  use  of  Greek  in  most  written  expressions  of  Romaic  cul- 
ture did  not  make  them  “Greek”  in  the  ethnic  sense  of  the  word.  Guiseppe 
Dell’Agata  emphasizes  that  in  the  late-eighteenth-century  Balkans,  “Greek 
culture”  did  not  mean  “its  concrete  ethnic  character,  which  differentiates 
it  from  other  Balkan  peoples,  but  that  set  of  ideological,  scientific,  political 
and  cultural  achievements  in  the  largest  sense,  which  in  a certain  histori- 
cal period  is  transmitted  through  Greek  language.”  It  is,  Dell’Agata  con- 
cludes, not  “Greek  culture,”  but  “a  culture  in  the  Greek  language.”125 
The  omnipresence  of  Greek  was  not  only  an  obvious  product  of  Romaic 
commonality  but  also  an  important  unifying  factor.  In  the  Ottoman  cities 
the  language  of  the  Orthodox  divine  services  and  of  church  administra- 
tion was  Greek,  not  only  in  the  Greek  dioceses,  but  also  in  the  Bulgarian 
ones,  regardless  of  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople or  to  the  Autocephalous  Archbishopric  of  Ohrid.  Greek  influence 
had  been  considerable  in  Ohrid  from  the  very  beginning,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Archbishopric  of  Ohrid  was  “Graecized”  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.126 
Because  the  Serbian  lands  were  so  distant  from  Constantinople  and  the 
Greek  ethnic  zone,  and  because  Serbia  was  overwhelmingly  rural  and 


124  Machiel  Kiel,  Art  and  Society  of  Bulgaria  in  the  Turkish  Period  (Assen  and  Maastricht: 
Van  Gorcum,  1985),  348-349.  The  term  “Last  Macedonians,”  introduced  by  Andreas  Xyn- 
gopoulos,  refers  to  a number  of  painters  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries 
whose  work  is  characterized  by  an  innovative  eclecticism  and  a Renaissance-like  realism 
(Kiel,  Art  and  Society,  340). 

125  Dzhuzepe  Del’Agata  (Giuseppe  Dell'Agata),  Studii  po  balgaristikata  i slavistikata 
(Sofia:  Balgarski  mesechnik,  1999),  53-54. 

126  Kuzman  Shapkarev,  Za  vazrazhdaneto  na  balgarshtinata  v Makedoniya  (Sofia: 
Balgarski  pisatel,  1984),  37-40;  Viktor  Grigorovich,  Ocherk  puteshestviya  po  Evropeyskoy 
Turtsii  (Moscow,  1877,  2nd  ed.;  facsimile  edition:  Sofia:  BAN,  1978),  102. 
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had  no  sizable  Greek  commercial  bourgeoisie,  Greek  influence  was  more 
moderate  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Pec.127  However,  that  influence  should  not 
be  underestimated,  even  among  the  Serbs  in  the  Habsburg  Vojvodina.128 
There  were  Greek  schools  in  Belgrade,  Zemun  and  Novi  Sad.  In  Belgrade, 
pupils  first  went  to  the  Greek  school  (located  in  the  garden  of  the  cathe- 
dral) before  going  to  a Serb  school.129  Until  1840  the  urban  elite  spoke 
Greek.130 

Although  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  tolerated  the  practice  of 
Church  Slavonic  (and  other  liturgical  languages  in  Anatolia  and  the  Near 
East),  its  persistent  use  of  Greek  as  a liturgical  language  in  church  admin- 
istration substantially  contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language, 
especially  in  cities  where  a metropolitan  or  a bishop  resided.  In  addition, 
in  the  eighteenth  century  Greek  imposed  itself  as  the  Lingua  franca  of  the 
many  Greek  merchants,  artisans  and  manufacturers  who  settled  in  cit- 
ies all  over  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  formed  the  core  of  a multiethnic 
upper  class.  Non-Greeks  who  wanted  to  engage  in  these  professions  had 
to  know  Greek.  In  urban  centers,  Greek  was  almost  the  only  language  in 
which  Orthodox  youngsters,  whether  future  priests  or  businessmen,  were 
educated.  Before  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  no 
(Orthodox  Christian)  schools  with  Albanian  or  Vlach  as  the  language  of 
instruction.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  even  in  Bulgarian 
schools  where  Bulgarian  was  the  language  of  instruction,  a command  of 
Greek  remained  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  education.  However,  nei- 
ther the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  nor  the  Graecophone  bourgeoisie 
(which  was  by  no  means  exclusively  ethnically  Greek)  had  the  intention 
of  ethnically  assimilating  the  non-Greek  population.  The  spread  of  Greek 
was  instead  a side  effect — probably  welcomed,  but  unintended — of  their 
activities.  Gandev  points  out  that  “until  the  1820s,  the  steady  infiltra- 
tion of  the  Greek  language  did  not  encounter,  at  least  in  the  cities,  any 
resistance.”131 


127  Radosavljevic,  Pravoslavna  crkva,  67. 

128  The  Serbs  in  the  Habsburg  Empire,  like  the  Greeks  in  the  Venetian  possessions 
and  the  Romanians  in  Transylvania,  lived  in  different  political  circumstances  and  were 
exposed  to  other  cultural  influences  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  though. 
To  what  extent  they  participated  in  the  the  formation  of  the  Romaic  community  and — 
even  more  interestingly — which  new  Enlightenment  ideas  they  probably  introduced  into 
the  Romaic  community  awaits  further  investigation. 

129  Dordevic,  Grcka  i srpska  prosveta,  92. 

130  Stoianovich,  Balkan  Worlds,  294. 

131  Gandev,  Problemi,  79. 
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By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a result  of  these  developments, 
Greek  had  become  the  common  language  of  worship  and  church  adminis- 
tration and  the  Lingua  franca  of  commerce  and  industry,  but  it  also  served 
as  the  language  of  intellectual  communication  used  by  a Romaic  intellec- 
tual elite,  consisting  of  authors  of  various  ethnic  backgrounds  who  wrote 
in  Greek  for  an  equally  ethnically  diversified  Romaic  audience.  The  per- 
ception and  acceptance  of  Greek  as  the  language  of  the  entire  Romaic 
community  had  been  induced  by  the  religious  symbolic  value  it  had,  com- 
parable to  that  of  Arabic  in  relation  to  Islam  and  Latin  to  Catholicism.  In 
addition,  as  with  Arabic  and  Latin,  the  Greek  language  appears  to  have 
been  somehow  disconnected  from  the  ethnic  community  it  primarily 
belonged  to.  It  was  used  as  a sacred  language  by  a church  that  claimed  to 
be  ecumenical.  Intellectuals  used  an  archaizing  written  or  “learned”  vari- 
ant of  Greek  that  was  almost  incomprehensible  to  an  uneducated  Greek 
native  speaker.  In  its  spoken,  “demotic”  variant,  the  Greek  koine  was  used 
as  an  equally  “international”  means  of  communication  by  traders,  artisans 
and  manufacturers  of  various  ethnic  origins.  Greek  in  all  its  variants  had 
largely  lost  its  “ethnic”  nature  and  had  become  a “supra-ethnic”  or  ethni- 
cally “unmarked”  or  “international”  language.  Only  the  Greek  dialects  in 
which  the  Greek  folk  songs  were  sung  were  closely  linked  to  the  Greek 
ethnos,  but  this  kind  of  Greek  was  held  in  contempt  by  “civilized”  Greeks 
and  was  not  recommended  to  non-Greeks. 

Just  as  Arabic  and  Latin  scripts  were  associated  with  Islam  and  Catholi- 
cism, respectively,  so  Greek  script  was  linked  with  Orthodox  Christianity. 
The  history  of  the  Albanian  alphabet,  which  was  characterized  by  com- 
petition among  the  Arabic,  Greek  and  Latin  alphabets,  clearly  indicates 
the  religious  symbolic  value  these  alphabets  had  in  the  multi-confessional 
Albanian  community.132  The  Orthodox  Vlachs  used  the  Greek  script 
until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  was  gradually  ousted 
by  its  Latin  competitor  due  to  Romanian  cultural  and  political  influence. 
Among  the  Bulgarians,  especially  in  Macedonia,  the  Cyrillic  script  had 
largely  fallen  into  disuse  or  was  known  as  “Serbian  script.”133  There  also 


132  See  Stavro  Skendi,  The  History  of  the  Albanian  Alphabet:  A Case  of  Complex  Cultural 
and  Political  Development  (Munich:  R.  Oldenbourg,  i960);  Robert  Elsie,  “Albanian  Litera- 
ture in  Greek  Script:  The  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth-Century  Orthodox  Tradition  in 
Albanian  Writing,”  Byzantine  and  Modern  Greek  Studies  15  (1991):  20-34. 

133  See,  for  instance,  Grigor  Parlichev,  Izbrani  proizvedeniya  (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel, 
1980),  371. 
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exists  a small  tradition  of  Bulgarian  texts  written  in  Greek  script.134  The 
Orthodox  Karamans  in  Anatolia  and  Gagauz  in  Bulgaria,  Romania  and 
Moldova  wrote  Turkish  with  Greek  characters.  After  they  renounced  the 
Greek  language  in  their  churches,  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants  of  Sliven,  who 
were  more  familiar  with  Turkish  than  with  Church  Slavonic,  resorted  to 
the  liturgical  books  of  the  Karamans  and  the  Gagauz,  the  Greek  alphabet 
obviously  sufficing  to  give  these  books  a “Christian”  character.135  To  be 
sure,  Cyrillic  script  too  possessed  this  sacred  character,  not  only  to  the 
Slavs  who  still  used  it,  but  also  to  the  Romanians  who,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Romanian  as  a liturgic  language  in  the  seventeenth  century,  con- 
tinued for  about  150  years  to  read,  write  and  print  in  Cyrillic. 

Evidently,  the  importance  of  the  Church  Slavonic  tradition  should  not 
be  minimized.  We  can  see  that  ethnic  communities  in  the  Balkans  that 
did  not  have  a similar  tradition — like  the  Vlachs  and  the  Albanians — only 
belatedly  created  a written  literature  in  their  own  native  languages.  Never- 
theless, the  use  of  Church  Slavonic  appears  to  have  been  reduced  mainly 
to  its  liturgical  or — somewhat  broader — religious  functions.  The  number 
of  surviving  original  works  in  Church  Slavonic  dating  from  the  Ottoman 
pre-national  era  and  written  by  a Bulgarian  is  negligible.  There  was  no  “liv- 
ing” literature  in  Church  Slavonic  comparable  in  size  (number  of  texts), 
quality  and  distribution  to  that  in  learned  Greek.  Parteniy  Pavlovich  was 
one  of  the  very  few  Bulgarian  literary  figures  in  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury who  used  Church  Slavonic  in  their  personal  correspondence.136 

However,  while  the  use  of  languages  other  than  Greek  does  not  chal- 
lenge the  idea  of  a common  Romaic  literary  culture,  neither  does  the  lim- 
ited number  of  literary  works  in  Bulgarian  (whether  in  Church  Slavonic 
or  the  Bulgarian  vernacular)  mean  that  Bulgarians  before  the  nineteenth 
century  had  no  literary  culture.  Again,  the  situation  should  be  interpreted 
from  the  angle  of  the  Romaic  community,  following  Vasilka  Tapkova- 
Zaimova  and  Pavlina  Boycheva’s  observation  that  the  distinction  between 
“one’s  own  literature”  and  “a  foreign  literature”  was  no  longer  valid  in  the 
Balkans  after  the  fifteenth  century,  “when  the  idea  of  a common  Orthodox 
unity  of  all  Christians  had  materialized.”137 


134  See  Manyo  Stoyanov,  “Gratskata  i latinskata  azbuka  v balgarskata  pismenost,”  in 
Manyo  Stoyanov,  Bukvi  i knigi  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1976),  243-263. 

135  Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski,  2008,  87-90. 

136  Bonyo  Angelov,  Savremenitsi  na  Paisiy  (Sofia:  BAN  1964),  19. 

137  Vasilka  Tapkova-Zaimova  and  Pavlina  Boycheva,  “Sv.  Varvara  vav  vizantiyskata  i 
srednobalgarskata  traditsiya,”  in  Petkov,  Balgarskata  tsarkva,  153. 
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An  interesting  illustration  is  offered  by  the  damaskins.  These  pieces 
of  religious  literature  are  named  after  Damascenus  of  Stoudion  (7-1577), 
who  in  1561  in  Venice  published  the  collection  Thisavros  (Thesaurus), 
written  in  a spoken  Greek  koine  on  behalf  of  the  common  people  who  did 
not  understand  “learned”  Greek.  They  were  soon  translated,  initially  into 
Church  Slavonic  and  eventually  into  spoken  Bulgarian  or  an  idiom  close  to 
it,  and  called  damaskins.  Eventually,  new,  original  damaskins  were  written 
by  Bulgarian  authors  in  the  Bulgarian  vernacular.  Rather  than  considering 
the  damaskins  as  literary  works  transmitted  from  one  national  literature 
into  another,  it  seems  more  appropriate  to  think  of  them  as  literary  works, 
written  in  different  languages,  but  belonging  to  one  single  Romaic  liter- 
ary “system.”  In  this  system,  “learned”  Greek  was  the  common  language 
of  the  educated  Orthodox  Christians  of  whatever  ethnic  origin,  while  the 
vernacular  was  resorted  to  on  behalf  of  the  uneducated.  That  vernacular 
could  be  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Romanian,  Serbian  or  (Karaman)  Turkish.  All 
these  languages  were  likewise  complementary  to  learned  Greek.138 

The  Bulgarian  damaskin  writers,  when  including  in  their  works  Greek 
texts  that  had  been  translated  earlier,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  into  Church 
Slavonic,  did  not  make  use  of  these  old  translations,  but  as  a rule  pre- 
ferred to  translate  them  once  again  from  the  Greek  text  they  had  at  their 
disposal.139  Elka  Mircheva  was  able  to  discover  only  a few  Old  Slavonic 
translations  included  in  damaskins .14°  Whatever  the  reason  might  have 
been — most  likely  it  was  easier  for  the  damaskin  writers  to  translate 
straight  from  the  book  at  hand  than  to  search  for  the  Church  Slavonic 
translation  in  the  monastery  library — it  shows  that  while  the  “Romaic” 
link  between  the  Greek  and  the  Bulgarian  damaskins  was  very  close,  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  continuity  between  Church  Slavonic  literature 
and  the  damaskins.  Thus  the  damaskins  have  a logical,  “fitting”  place  in 


138  Dimitrije  Bogdanovic  calls  the  Serbian  damaskins  “another  literary  manifestation 
of  the  cultural  community  of  the  Balkan  peoples.”  (Dimitrije  Bogdanovic,  Istorija  stare 
srpske  knjizevnosti  [Belgrade:  Srpska  knjizevna  zadruga,  1980],  264.)  For  the  Romanian 
damaskins,  see  Pandele  Olteanu,  “Curentul  damaschin  in  cultura  romana,”  Cel  de-al  VII- 
lea  Congres  international  al  slavi§tilor,  Var§ovia,  septembrie  ig/3.  I had  access  only  to  the 
abstract  of  this  contribution,  “Prud  ‘Damaskinov’  v slovensko-rumunskej  litterature  [sic],” 
in  VII  migdzynarodowy  kongres  slawistow.  Warszawa,  27-27  F/// ; 973.  Streszczenia  referatow 
i komunikatow  (Warsaw:  Panstwowe  wydawnictwo  naukowe,  1973),  104-106.  Some  Roma- 
nian damaskins  were  translated  from  Church  Slavonic  and  not  from  Greek. 

139  Donka  Petkanova-Toteva,  Iz  gratsko-balgarskite  knizhovni  otnosheniya  prez  XVII- 
XVIII  vek  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1969),  147. 

140  Elka  Mircheva,  Nedamaskinovi  slova  v novobalgarskite  damaskini  otXVII  vek  (Veliko 
Tarnovo:  Faber,  2001). 
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a polylingual  Romaic  literary  system.  Explaining  them  exclusively  within 
the  framework  of  a Bulgarian  "national”  literature  actually  boils  down  to 
attributing  a written  literature  (in  the  vernacular)  to  the  under-educated 
while  denying  to  the  educated  a literary  language  corresponding  to  their 
intellectual  needs — unless  it  is  assumed  (without  any  reason,  as  we  shall 
see  further)  that  the  ranks  of  the  educated  in  Bulgaria  were  limited  to  the 
monks  and  priests  able  to  read  Church  Slavonic.141 

Apparently,  prior  to  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  Patriarchate  indeed  started  pursuing  to  some  extent  a Greek  national- 
ist policy,  there  was  no  major  objection  to  the  use  of  Vlach  (Aromanian) 
and  Albanian  in  church  services,  although  the  church  authorities  certainly 
did  not  encourage  it.  Ascribing  the  scarcity  of  Romaic  literature  in  Alba- 
nian and  Vlach  solely  to  the  opposition  of  the  Patriarchate  is  not  convinc- 
ing. A sizable  Orthodox  Christian  devotional  literature  existed  in  Arabic, 
Georgian,  Romanian,  Slavonic,  Turkish  and  many  other  languages.  More 
likely,  the  Albanian  and  Vlach  Orthodox  Christians  were  not  particularly 
interested  in  having  divine  services  in  their  vernaculars.  In  Bulgaria  too, 
as  we  saw,  prior  to  the  1840s,  the  urban  population  did  not  insist  very 
resolutely  on  having  services  in  Church  Slavonic.  If  a sufficient  number  of 
Aromanians  and  Albanians  had  demanded  divine  services  in  their  respec- 
tive languages,  the  Patriarchate  would  certainly  have  conceded.  It  had  no 
reason  to  refuse  them,  since  it  allowed  services  in  Church  Slavonic,  Roma- 
nian, Turkish  and  other  languages.  This  does  not  mean  that  Aromanians 
and  Albanians  had  no  intellectual  or  spiritual  life  at  all  before  they  cele- 
brated the  liturgy  and  had  a literature  in  their  own  languages.  Instead, 
it  indicates  that  before  the  emergence  of  nationalism,  they  considered 
Greek,  the  language  of  the  Romaic  community,  to  be  “their”  language, 
satisfying  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs. 


141  Peter  Gerlingshoff  proposed  as  a research  goal  “to  model  on  the  basis  of  its  his- 
torical and  sociological  developmental  components  a type  of  Balkan  literature  that  should 
include,  in  addition  to  the  universal  characteristics,  those  particular  [characteristics]  that 
are  specific  of  the  [cultural]  space  of  the  literatures  concerned.  Secondly,  their  individual, 
national  characteristics  can  be  derived  as  singular  variants  of  this  type.”  (Peter  Gerlinghoff, 
“Die  Stellung  der  Literaturwissenschaft  in  der  Balkanologie,”  Zeitsckrift  fur  Balkanologie  8 
[1971-1972],  1-2,  28.)  One  might  be  tempted  to  describe  the  various  eighteenth-century 
Balkan  literatures  as  variants  of  a “Romaic  type.”  However,  a concept  as  “a  national  vari- 
ant of  a Balkan  type  of  literature”  makes  sense  only  from  the  nineteenth  century  onwards. 
Only  then  do  literary  works  have  stylistic  particularities,  subject  matter,  “messages,”  social 
contexts  (literary  life  and  readership),  and  so  on  that  can  justifiably  be  called  “national.”  It 
would  be  nonsense  to  attribute  a “national  character”  to  the  damaskins. 
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A good  illustration  of  this  reading  is  offered  by  the  cultural  activities 
developed  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  Moschopolis  (now  Voskopoje  in 
Albania).  Although  there  were  also  Albanians  and  Greeks  in  Moschopolis, 
the  city  was  overwhelmingly  Aromanian.142  By  1730  the  Moschopolitans 
established  a printing  press  of  their  own,  which  produced  religious  litera- 
ture and  schoolbooks  in  Greek.143  The  high  school,  which  existed  as  early 
as  1700,  was  transformed  into  the  New  Academy  in  1744  and  became  one 
of  the  leading  centers  of  learning  for  all  Orthodox  Christians  in  the  West- 
ern Balkans.  The  language  of  education  was  Greek;  famous  Greek  teachers 
were  invited  to  teach  in  Greek.144  Among  the  books  published  by  Moscho- 
politans was  the  famous  Greek-Vlach-Albanian  dictionary,  included  in 
the  Protopeiria  (Rudiments,  1770)  by  Theodores  Kavalliotis  (1718-1789), 
director  of  the  New  Academy.  An  Albanian  or  a Vlach  himself,  he  wanted 
his  co-nationals  to  acquire  a better  command  of  Greek.  With  the  same 
aim,  his  pupil  and  successor  as  a director  of  the  New  Academy,  the  Vlach 
Daniil  of  Moschopolis  (1754-1825),  compiled  his  Eisagogiki  didaskalia 
(Introductory  teaching,  1793/1794?,  2nd  ed.,  1802),  containing  a dictionary 
of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Vlach  and  Albanian.145  Who  would  or  could  have  pre- 
vented Kavalliotis  or  Daniil  from  printing  books  in  Albanian  or  Vlach,  if 
they  had  wanted  to  do  so  and  if  there  had  been  a substantial  demand  for 
such  books? 

Prior  to  the  late  nineteenth  century,  texts  in  Aromanian  were  extremely 
rare.  Apart  from  the  inscription  in  Greek  and  Aromanian  (in  Greek  script) 
on  the  goblet  of  Simota,  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, attestations  of  Aromanian  belong  to  the  religious  sphere.  There  is 
the  inscription  in  Greek,  Albanian  and  Aromanian  (in  Greek  script)  on 
an  icon  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  made  in  1731  by  the  Aromanian  monk  Nek- 
tarios  Terpos  from  Moschopolis  and  discovered  in  Ardenica  near  Fier  in 
Albania,  and  an  inscription  in  learned  and  demotic  Greek  and  Aromanian 


142  There  was  probably  no  Slav  population  in  Moschopolis.  Thede  Kahl,  “Wurde  in 
Moschopolis  auch  Bulgarisch  gesprochen?  Uberlegingen  zur  Slavophonie  im  Siidalbanien 
des  18.  Jahrhunderts,”  Probteme  de  fiioiogie  slava  4 (1996):  484-494. 

143  See  Max  Demeter  Peyfuss,  Die  Druckerei  von  Moschopolis,  1731-1769.  Buchdruck 
und  Heiligenverehrung  im  Erzbistum  Achrida  (Vienna  and  Cologne:  Bohlau  Verlag,  1989), 
82-83. 

144  George  Chassiotis,  L’instruction  publique  chez  les  Grecs:  depuis  la  prise  de  Constanti- 
nople par  les  Turcs  jusqu’a  nos  jours  (Paris:  Ernest  Leroux,  1881),  53-54. 

145  See  Angeliki  Konstantakopoulou,  I elliniki  glossa  sta  Valkania  (Ioannina:  Panepis- 
timio  Ioanninon,  1988);  Jiirgen  Kristophson,  “Das  Lexikon  Tetraglosson  des  Daniil 
Moschopolitis,”  Zeitschrift  jiir  Balkanologie  10  (1970),  1-128.  For  the  lost  first  edition  of  the 
lexicon,  see  Kristophson,  “Das  Lexicon,”  8-10. 
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(in  Greek  script)  in  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Apostles  near 
Clinovo  (now  Klinovos)  in  Thessaly.  A more  substantial  text  is  the  Aro- 
manian  Liturgy,  an  Aromanian  manuscript  (in  Greek  script)  produced  in 
the  mid-eighteenth  century  in  Moschopolis,  halfway  between  a book  of 
edifying  reading  and  a translation  of  liturgical  texts.  The  Codex  ofDimonie, 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  found  in  Ohrid, 
contains  a number  of  translations  of  edifying  texts  by  various  Greek 
authors,  including  Dimitrios  Darvaris,  Polyzois  Kontos  and  Damaskinos 
Stouditis.146 

In  Albanian,  apart  from  fifteen  lines  translated  from  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  found  in  a Greek  manuscript  in  Milan,  and  the  aforementioned 
icon  of  the  Holy  Virgin  by  Nektarios  Terpos  with  the  trilingual  inscription, 
there  is  the  Anonimi  i Elbasanit  (the  “anonymous  manuscript  of  Elbasan,” 
ca.  1750),  written  in  (an  adapted)  Greek  script  probably  by  Grigorios  of 
Moschopolis,  future  bishop  of  Durres  and  author  of  several  hagiographies 
in  Greek.  The  manuscript  contains  translations  of  parts  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, apparently  meant  for  Albanians,  omitting  (New  Testament)  Greek. 
Todhri  (Theodoros)  Haxhihlipi  (1730-1805)  is  reported  to  have  translated 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  Albanian,  using  another  adapted  Greek 
alphabet,  but  his  translation  was  lost.  To  Kostandin  Berati  (ca.  1745-1825) 
is  ascribed  a collection  of  various  texts  (biblical  and  liturgical  texts,  a reli- 
gious poem,  a Greek-Albanian  glossary,  a chronicle  and  several  religious 
notes).  A part  of  this  codex  was  copied  and  included  in  a manuscript  pro- 
duced by  Kostandin  Cepi.  The  vast  majority  of  Kostandin  Cepi’s  hand- 
written collection  of  religious  texts,  however,  is  in  Greek.147 

In  Turkish,  an  impressive  corpus  of  religious  texts  was  produced  by  the 
Karamans — Orthodox  Christians  in  Anatolia,  speaking  Turkish. 148  As  the 
common  people  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  educated  Karamans 
translated  liturgical  and  edifying  texts  into  Turkish,  making  use  of  Greek 


146  See  Thede  Kahl,  “Limba  §i  intenjionalitatea  primelor  texte  sense  in  aromana  (1731- 
1813),”  in  Kahl,  Istoria,  24-42;  Achille  G.  Lazarou,  L’aroumain  et  ses  rapports  avec  le  grec 
(Thessaloniki:  Institute  for  Balkan  Studies,  1986),  126-141. 

147  Robert  Elsie,  History  of  Albanian  Literature,  vol.  1 (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1995),  122-130. 

148  Janos  Eckmann,  "Die  Karamanische  Literatur,”  Philologiae  Turcicae  Funda- 
menta  (1964),  vol.  2,  819-835.  For  the  Karamans,  see  Richard  Clogg,  “Anadolu  Hiristiyan 
Karinda§larimiz:  The  Turkish-Speaking  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,”  in  Richard  Clogg,  Anatolica: 
Studies  in  the  Greek  East  in  the  1 8th  and  lgth  Centuries,  chapter  3 (Aldershot,  UK:  Ashgate/ 
Variorum,  1996),  65-91. 
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characters.  The  first  texts  in  Karaman  Turkish  were  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  in  the  eighteenth  century,  several  hundred  Karaman  books  were 
printed  in  the  major  cities  in  Europe  and  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  How- 
ever  numerous,  these  publications  do  not  constitute  a literature  in  its  own 
right,  but  represent — just  like  the  eighteenth-century  writings  in  Aroma- 
nian,  vernacular  Bulgarian  and  Albanian — one  of  the  components  of  the 
“Romaic  literary  system.”  As  Eckmann  points  out,  “Karaman  literature 
is  not  an  independent  literature.  It  consists  mainly  of  translations  and 
compilations  from  Greek  works.  The  content  is  overwhelmingly  religious 
and  moral.”149  Eventually,  original  and  secular  works  as  well  were  writ- 
ten in  Karaman  Turkish,  which  made  the  later  development  of  Karaman 
literature  quite  comparable  to  the  development  of  the  various  Balkan  lit- 
eratures. As  a Karaman  nation  did  not  come  into  being — the  Karamans 
were  expelled  from  Turkey  in  1923  and  treated  as  Greeks  in  their  new 
homeland,  Greece — Karaman  literature  was  never  construed  as  a “Kara- 
man national  literature.”  As  a result,  its  belonging  to  the  Romaic  literary 
system  is  more  evident  than  in  the  case  of,  for  instance,  Bulgarian  Romaic 
literature,  which  is  integrated  “beyond  recognition”  into  the  narrative  of  a 
Bulgarian  national  literature. 

The  few  texts  in  Albanian  and  Vlach  that  have  come  down  to  us — even 
assuming  that  many  other  texts  have  been  lost — give  us  only  a vague  and 
incomplete  idea  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Albanian  and 
Vlach  Orthodox  Christians,  as  do  the  many  texts  in  Bulgarian  and  Kara- 
man Turkish  regarding  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Karamans.150  However, 
whether  scarce  or  abundant,  these  texts  fit  in  perfectly  with  what  I labeled 
a "Romaic  literary  system,”  consisting  of  (learned)  Greek  as  the  chief  means 
of  communication  of  the  intellectual  elite,  and  demotic  Greek,  “spoken” 
Bulgarian  (the  language  of  the  damaskins),  Aromanian,  Albanian  and 
Karaman  Turkish  as  “auxiliary”  languages,  providing  access  to  the  basics 
of  the  Christian  faith  to  those  who  did  not  understand  learned  Greek. 

In  fact,  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Romanians,  Vlachs,  Serbs  and 
Karamans  alike  participated  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  Romaic  commu- 
nity as  scholars  and  literary  figures  writing  Greek.  Giorgis  Exarchos’s  book 
on  the  Vlachs  contains  a list  of  more  than  forty  names  of  scholars  and 
writers  of  Vlach  origin  who  lived  and  worked  between  the  seventeenth 


149  Eckmann,  “Die  Karamanische  Literatur,”  822. 

150  The  Gagauz  were  less  productive  as  writers;  however,  as  they  made  use  of  the  texts 
in  Karaman  Turkish,  they  also  participated  in  the  “Romaic  literary  system”  as  readers. 
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and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.151  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
about  thirty  Bulgarian  public  figures  are  known  to  have  written  in  Greek, 
and  some  of  them — like  Nikola  Piccolo  and  Grigor  Parlichev  (Grigorios 
Stavridis) — acquired  great  fame  as  Greek  literary  figures.152  However, 
recording  the  cultural  life  within  the  Romaic  community,  one  should  also 
take  into  account  the  many  architects,  painters,  woodcarvers,  musicians 
and  others  of  various  ethnic  origins,  and  the  Graecophone — not  neces- 
sarily Greek — members  of  the  urban  elites  all  over  the  Balkans  who  par- 
ticipated in  Romaic  cultural  life  as  readers  and  in  general  as  consumers 
of  Romaic  cultural  goods.  What  emerges  then  is  a multiethnic  commu- 
nity with  a well-defined  religious  identity  and  a rich,  diversified  and  self- 
sufficient  cultural  life.  All  cultural  goods  were  the  shared  property  of  the 
entire  religious  community;  explaining  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
particular  ethnic  community  can  only  result  in  an  anachronistic  distortion 
of  historical  reality. 

* * * 


During  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  the  Romaic 
community  reached  its  peak  of  homogeneity  and  coherence.  While  cul- 
tural developments  previously  took  place  more  or  less  spontaneously  and 
without  planning,  they  now  had  a more  organized  character,  according 
to  the  increasingly  complex  structure  and  the  more  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  activities  of  the  Romaic  upper  class.  In  Istanbul 
and  the  capitals  of  the  Romanian  principalities  Bucharest  and  Ia§i,  a genu- 
ine Orthodox  Christian  aristocracy  had  emerged,  known  as  the  Phanari- 
otes.  Like  every  aristocracy,  it  was  at  once  admired  and  detested.  But  it 
also  exerted  a considerable  cultural  influence,  which  actually  reinforced 
the  Romaic  identity  and  accelerated  the  processes  of  cultural  convergence 
among  the  various  ethnic  groups  within  the  Orthodox  Christian  commu- 
nity. The  Phanariote  hospodars  in  the  Romanian  principalities  financed 
and  supervised  prestigious  academies  that  provided  modern  higher  edu- 
cation in  Greek  to  Orthodox  youth  of  all  ethnic  origins  from  all  over  the 
empire.  In  the  major  cities  of  the  empire,  a multiethnic  commercial  petty 


151  Exarchos,  Autoi  einai  oi  Vlachoi,  51-53. 

152  Nadka  Nikolova,  Bilingvizmat  v balgarskite  zemi  prez  XV-XIX  vek  (Shumen:  Episkop 
Konstantin  Preslavski,  2006),  109;  Manyo  Stoyanov,  Balgarska  vazrozhdenska  knizhnina, 
vol.  1 (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1957),  455-475.  It  is  true  that  not  all  of  these  Bulgarian 
writers  can  be  regarded  as  “Romaic”  writers;  some  of  them  used  the  Greek  language  to 
defend  Bulgarian  nationalist  stances.  However,  they  were  all  products  of  the  Romaean 
community. 
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bourgeoisie  developed  whose  core  was  Greek.  All  members  of  this  urban 
elite  spoke  Greek,  not  only  because  Greek  was  the  basic  language  of  their 
religious  cultural  community,  but  also  because  Greek  had  become  the 
Lingua  franca  of  commerce  in  the  Balkans,  and  because  Greek  was  con- 
sidered a socially  and  culturally  prestigious  language.  It  underscored  the 
distinction  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  peasants — the  social  class 
most  members  of  the  new  bourgeoisie  originated  from  but  did  not  want 
to  be  associated  with.  In  addition,  like  the  bourgeoisie  all  over  Europe, 
the  Romaic  bourgeoisie  copied  the  local  aristocracy  somewhat,  including 
using  the  Greek  language.  In  1837  Rayno  Popovich  wrote  in  his  Hristo- 
itiya  (Manual  of  Good  Behavior)  that  “all  our  noblemen  ( blagorodni ) in 
the  whole  of  Bulgaria  [. . .]  speak  and  every  day  read  and  write  Greek  and 
cannot  manage  without  it.  Therefore  Greek  should  be  introduced  in  Bul- 
garia even  more,  because  it  is  very  necessary.”153  By  “noblemen”  Popovich 
obviously  meant  a social  category  and  not  people  possessing  outstand- 
ing moral  qualities.  On  the  model  of  the  academies  in  Bucharest  and 
Ia§i,  more  “academies”  were  opened  in  Moschopolis,  Ioannina,  Patmos, 
Constantinople  and  Metsovo,  as  well  as  on  Athos,  where  an  even  larger 
number  of  Greeks  and  non-Greeks  were  educated.154  Thus  in  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Macedonia,  Moldova  and  Wallachia,  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  Serbia, 
Greek  schools  contributed  to  Graecizing  the  Orthodox  Christian  urban 
establishment. 

Pupils  in  these  new  schools  were  educated  in  the  spirit  of  the  West- 
ern Enlightenment,  which,  thanks  to  the  intellectual  networks  within  the 
Romaic  community,  rapidly  spread  among  the  Graecized  city-dwellers 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  was  a rather  diluted  version  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment, the  most  popular  aspect  of  which  actually  was  European  “lifestyle” 
( alafranga — “the  French  way”).  It  entered  the  Ottoman  Empire  mainly 
through  Greek  books  and  articles  in  journals  or  through  Greek  transla- 
tions of  mainly  French  literature.  In  the  years  1775-1800,  about  half  of  the 
literary  production  in  Greek  was  of  a secular  nature.155  The  early  Balkan 
Enlightenment  focused  on  cultural  emancipation,  education,  pragmatism 
and  rationalism,  and  again,  as  Angeliki  Konstantakopoulou  elaborately 
demonstrated,  the  Greek  language  was  considered  the  ideal  vehicle  for 


153  Quoted  in  Nikolova,  Bilingvizmat,  101-102.  Popovich  added  that  Slavic  should  be  pre- 
ferred as  a mother,  but  Greek  should  be  “inevitable  and  honored  as  a wet  nurse.” 

154  Chassiotis,  L’instruction  publique,  35-82. 

155  Roudometov,  “From  Rum  Millet ,”  21. 
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the  new  ideas  and  practices.156  Those  who  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
the  Greek  language  had  no  intention  of  turning  all  speakers  of  Greek 
into  ethnic  Greeks.  In  fact,  living  in  a period  of  transition,  they  contin- 
ued to  display  a supra-ethnic  Orthodox  Christian  psychological  makeup 
in  combination  with  an  enlightened,  entrepreneurial  approach  of  life.  In 
the  introduction  (in  verse)  to  his  Greek-Slavic-Vlach-Albanian  Dictionary, 
the  Vlach  (!)  Daniil  of  Moschopolis  advocates  mastering  Greek  mainly  for 
commercial  and  intellectual  reasons: 

Peoples  that  before  spoke  alien  tongues,  but  devout  in  holy  matters, 
Acquire  the  tongue  and  speech  of  the  Greeks. 

Greatly  benefited  in  your  professions, 

And  in  all  your  commercial  undertakings. 

Rejoice,  young  Bulgarians,  Albanians  and  Wallachians, 

Deacons,  priests  and  monks. 

Wake  up  from  the  deep  sleep  of  ignorance, 

Learn  the  Greek  language,  the  mother  of  wisdom.157 

Daniil  addresses  an  audience  of  Orthodox  Christians  (“devout  in  holy  mat- 
ters,” even  “deacons,  priests  and  monks”),  while  perceiving  Greek  as  the 
language  of  the  Enlightenment  (“Wake  from  the  deep  sleep  of  ignorance,/ 
Learn  the  Greek  language,  the  mother  of  wisdom”).  Greek  was  regarded 
as  the  language  of  the  Enlightenment  by  more  than  just  the  Greeks.  The 
entire  multiethnic  Balkan  commercial  bourgeoisie  and  a considerable 
part  of  the  clergy  assuaged  their  thirst  for  modern  knowledge  by  reading 
Greek  books.158  Significantly,  from  1750  to  1840,  1,115  different  titles  (not 
copies!)  of  printed  Greek  books  circulated  in  the  Bulgarian  lands,  com- 
pared with  only  fifty-two  titles  of  printed  Bulgarian  books.159  Obviously  it 


156  Konstantakopoulou,  I elliniki  glossa. 

157  English  translation  in  Richard  Clogg,  ed.,  The  Movement  for  Greek  Independence, 
17/0-1821:  A Collection  of  Documents  (London:  MacMillan,  1976),  91-92. 

158  See  Larry  Wolff,  The  Enlightenment  and  the  Orthodox  World  (Athens:  Institute 
for  Neohellenic  Research,  2001),  for  the  interest  of  the  Orthodox  clergy  in  the  Western 
Enlightenment 

159  Stoyanov,  Balgarska  vazrozhdenska  knizhnina,  471-472;  Manyo  Stoyanov,  Stari 
gratski  knigi  v Balgariya  (Sofia:  Narodna  biblioteka  “Kiril  i Metodiy,”  1978),  47-168.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  cohections  in  the  HH.  Cyril  and  Methodius  National  Library  in 
Sofia.  However,  we  may  assume  that  Bulgarian  librarians  have  collected  Bulgarian  books 
more  scrupulously  than  Greek  books.  That  is  what  Stoyanov  himself  warns  the  reader 
about  concerning  the  collections  of  Bulgarian  and  Greek  manuscripts  in  Bulgarian  librar- 
ies. (Manyo  Stoyanov,  Opis  nagratskite  i drugi  chuzhdoezichni  rakopisi  v Narodna  Biblioteka 
“Kiril  i Metodiy’’  [Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1973],  13.)  See  also  the  additions  to  Stoyanov' s 
survey  in  Nikos  Merdzimekis  and  Dimitris  Stamatopoulos,  “Prinos  kam  opisa  na  gratskite 
knigi  v Balgariya  ot  Manyo  Stoyanov,”  in  Danova,  Istoriyata  i knigite,  471-504. 
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was  not  just  the  Greeks  in  Bulgarian  cities  reading  these  books:  They  can 
be  found  in  private  libraries  of  educated  Bulgarians,  in  public  libraries 
and  school  libraries  serving  a Bulgarian  readership,  and  in  Bulgarian  mon- 
asteries.160 Again,  the  use  of  Greek  as  the  “universal”  language  of  reason 
and  progress  (like  French  in  Western  Europe)  had  no  ethnic  implications. 
The  Greek — actually  the  Romaic  Graecophone — intellectual  elite  did  not 
promote  Greek  culture,  but  European  lifestyle,  education  and  philosophy 
(in  that  order),  in  Greek. 

The  early  national  liberation  movements  also  bear  witness  to  the  curious 
combination  of  a persistent  Romaic  legacy  and  the  new  political  concepts 
of  civil  rights  and  citizenship.  It  has  been  suggested  that  behind  the  edu- 
cational innovations  introduced  by  the  Phanariotes  and  others,  there  was 
a pan-Hellenistic  scheme  to  Graecize  the  non-Greek  Balkan  population 
with  the  aim  of  creating  a Greek  state  encompassing  all  former  Byzantine 
territories.  However,  the  existence  of  such  plans  prior  to  the  1840s  is  hard 
to  prove.  The  early  Greek  “national  projects”  are  very  much  in  the  spirit  of 
Orthodox  solidarity,  tuned  to  the  concept  of  “citizenship”  as  promoted  by 
the  eighteenth-century  French  philosophers.161  Their  political  vision  was 
in  fact,  as  Daniel  Payne  comments  on  the  ideological  stand  of  Rigas,  “a 
transmutation  of  Orthodox  political  culture  into  a secular  vision.”162 

Rigas  Feraios  Velestinlis’s  Principles  of  Legislation  and  Administration 
(1797)  provides  the  most  eloquent  illustration  of  the  position  that  mem- 
bers of  other  ethnic  groups — such  as  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  Serbs  and 
Vlachs — should  be  considered  “citizens”  of  a future  Greek  state  with  the 
same  rights  and  duties  as  the  Greeks.  Thus  Article  7 proclaims:  “The  sov- 
ereign people  consists  of  the  entirety  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state,  with- 
out religious  or  linguistic  distinction:  Greeks,  Albanians,  Vlachs,  Turks  and 
any  other  race.”163  According  to  Rigas,  Greek  should  be  the  common  lan- 
guage in  the  future  Greek  state.  Article  22  of  his  The  Rights  of  Man  says: 
“Every  individual,  without  exception,  must  be  able  to  read  and  to  write. 
The  nation  should  found  schools  in  all  villages  for  boys  and  girls.  (. . .) 
[T]he  teaching  of  the  Greek  language  is  indispensable.”164 


160  Nadia  Danova,  “La  modernisation  de  la  societe  bulgare  aux  XVIIIe-XIXe  siecles : la 
communication  et  le  role  de  la  langue  grecque,”  Bulletin  de  l' 'Association  Internationale 
d’Etudes  du  Sud-Est  Europeen  32-34  (2002-2004):  200-201. 

161  Danova,  Natsionalniyat  vapros,  33-34,  45. 

162  Daniel  Payne,  The  Revival  of  Political  Hesychasm  in  Contemporary  Orthodox  Thought 
(Lanham,  MD:  Lexington  Books,  2011),  56. 

163  Apostolos  Daskalakis,  Les  oeuvres  des  Rhigas  Velestinlis  (Paris,  1937),  95. 

164  Daskalakis,  Les  oeuvres,  87. 
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However,  it  is  not  likely  that  Greek  is  promoted  here  with  a view  to 
ethnic  assimilation.  Rigas  prefers  Greek  not  because  it  is  the  language 
of  the  (ethnic)  Greeks,  but  for  purely  pragmatic  reasons:  “All  laws  and 
decrees  should  be  written  in  the  common  language  of  the  Greeks,  because 
it  is  the  easiest  [language]  to  learn  for  all  the  peoples  that  constitute  the 
state.”165  The  French  philosophers  from  whom  Rigas  borrowed  his  ideas 
believed  that  the  civilization  they  advocated  was  based  on  universal  val- 
ues; they  were  not  interested  in  ethnic  particularities,  as  they  considered 
them  to  be  related  to  the  backward  and  “unenlightened”  low  culture.  The 
Balkan  bourgeoisie,  adherents  of  the  same  European  civilization — rightly 
or  “wrongly  understood”166 — not  discriminating  between  Albanian,  Bul- 
garian, Greek  or  Vlach  peasants  and  shepherds,  felt  the  same  disdain 
for  popular  culture  marked  by  conservatism  and  religious  obscurantism. 
What  made  the  Greeks  more  valuable  in  their  eyes  was  not  Greek  ethnic 
culture,  but  ancient  Greek  culture,  and  this  admiration — after  centuries 
of  disinterest  and  disapproval — was  in  fact  also  borrowed  from  the  West- 
ern Enlightenment.  In  any  case,  accepting  the  presence  of  different  ethnic 
groups  within  their  dreamed-of  state,  the  leaders  of  the  Greek  national 
movement — many  of  whom,  by  the  way,  were  Albanians  or  Vlachs — 
also  approved  of  these  groups  speaking  their  own  languages.  Greek  was 
imposed  for  practical  reasons,  to  enable  the  citizens  to  communicate 
with  each  other  and  ideally  to  participate  in  democratic  decision-making. 
But  probably  most  important  of  all  was  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Romaic  bourgeoisie,  the  social  class  the  proponents  of  early  liberalism 
addressed  and  represented,  as  a rule  knew  Greek,  so  that  their  proposal 
actually  dovetailed  with  the  existing  situation.  Peter  Mackridge  points 
out  that  Rigas  “was  perhaps  not  so  much  expressing  an  ideology  of  Greek 
imperialism  as  responding  to  what  he  took  to  be  the  consciousness  of  the 
Sultan’s  subjects.”167 

Thus  the  position  of  the  Greek  language  in  pre-national(ist)  Balkan 
society  was  somewhat  comparable  to  that  of  French  in  France  during  the 
Ancien  Regime.  French  society  consisted  of  manifold  regional  (ethnic) 
cultures  with  their  own  languages  and  patois  in  the  countryside  and  an 


165  Ibid.  (Article  53  of  Principles  of  legislation  and  administration.) 

166  See  Dobri  Voynikov's  play  Krivorazbranata  tsivilizatsiya  (Civilization  wrongly  under- 
stood, 1871),  ridiculing  European  “moral  values.” 

167  Peter  Mackridge,  “The  Greek  Intelligentsia  1780-1830:  A Balkan  Perspective,”  in 
Balkan  Society  in  the  Age  of  Greek  Independence,  ed.  Richard  Clogg  (London:  MacMillan, 
1981),  69. 
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urban  elite  speaking  another,  politically  and  culturally  more  prestigious 
language — literary  French.  Eugen  Weber  points  out  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  majority  of  France’s  population  did  not  speak 
any  French;  to  the  French  Crown,  French  was  relevant  “merely  as  an 
instrument  of  rule,”  known  to  “burghers  of  the  bigger  towns”  and,  due 
to  its  growing  social  prestige,  “winning  converts  among  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.”  After  the  Revolution,  French  was  imposed  on  all  citizens 
of  France  in  order  to  equip  them  to  participate  in  the  dealings  of  democ- 
racy.168 This  might  have  happened  to  the  Greek  language  in  the  Balkans 
if — for  better  or  for  worse — the  liberation  movement(s)  had  preserved 
their  Romaic  and  civil  character  and  had  not  turned  into  ethnic  national- 
ist movements. 

The  Greek  uprising  in  1821  started  as  an  uprising  of  Orthodox  Christians 
against  Ottoman  rule,  inspired  by  both  feelings  of  Orthodox  Christian 
solidarity  and  (rather  vague)  ideas  about  freedom  and  civil  rights.169  The 
engineers  of  the  uprising,  the  leaders  of  the  Philiki  Hetaireia  (Friendly 
Society),  constituted  a multiethnic  revolutionary  organization,  consist- 
ing of  Greeks,  Romanians  and  Serbs,  who  wanted  to  create  a multiethnic 
Orthodox  state.  Significantly,  the  16,000  Catholic  Greeks  on  the  islands  of 
Naxos,  Tinos,  Syros  and  Thira  refused  to  participate.170  The  Greek  Gior- 
gakis  Olympios,  born  in  the  Vlach  village  of  Fivadi  or  Vlacholivado  and 
most  probably  a Vlach,  succeeded  in  involving  in  the  conspiracy  a number 
of  participants  in  the  Serbian  uprising  of  a few  years  earlier  (including 
several  Bulgarians).  Serving  as  “apostle”  to  Bulgaria  was  another  Greek, 
Dimitrios  Vatikiotis,  who  had  led  a Bulgarian  volunteer  squad  during  the 
1806-1812  Russo-Ottoman  War.  The  Bulgarian  Dimitar  Mustakov  played 
a prominent  role  as  a mediator  between  the  Philiki  Hetaireia  and  the 
Serbian  prince  Milos  Obrenovic.  According  to  the  preparatory  scheme, 
20,000  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  in  the  region  of  Plovdiv  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  region  of  Kotel  and  Gabrovo  would  take  up  arms.  Members  of 
the  Philiki  Hetaireia  collected  money  and  hid  weapons  and  munitions  in 
Bulgarian  cities  like  Tarnovo,  Varna  and  Elena.171 

Among  the  1,002  insurgents  who  fled  to  Russia  after  the  uprising  was 
crushed  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  there  were  503  Greeks,  208  Roma- 
nians, 132  Bulgarians,  eighty  Serbs,  sixteen  Russians,  fifteen  Ukrainians, 


168  Eugen  Weber,  Peasants  into  Frenchmen  (London:  Chatto  and  Windus,  1977),  70-72. 

169  Roudometof,  “From  Rum  Millet,’’  30-31. 

170  Ibid.,  31. 

171  Danova  and  Christakoudis,  Istoriya  na  nova  Gartsiya,  107-112. 
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seven  Albanians,  six  Roma,  three  Gagauz  and  others.172  The  information 
the  Russian  authorities  gathered  from  the  refugees  shows  that  the  lat- 
ter were  aware  of  their  ethnic  origins.  One  wonders,  however,  whether 
this  awareness  can  also  be  considered  an  indication  of  “a  clear  feeling 
and  consciousness  of  national  belonging,”  as  Todorov  holds.173  A study 
by  Manyo  Stoyanov,  containing  a number  of  quotations  from  contempo- 
raneous Bulgarian  manuscripts,  shows  another  picture.174  Although  their 
authors  from  time  to  time  do  mention  “Greeks”  and  “Turks” — apparently, 
though  not  unequivocally — as  ethnic  groups,  they  almost  always  make 
use  of  the  terms  “Christians”  and  “Hagarenes.”  A few  times  “Bulgaria”  and 
“a  Bulgarian  city”  are  referred  to;  only  once  is  the  presence  of  “Bulgarians” 
brought  up,  and  only  once  is  a metropolitan  bishop  called  “Bulgarian.”175 
Obviously,  to  these  eyewitnesses  the  insurgents’  belonging  to  the  Romaic 
community  was  far  more  important  than  their  ethnic  affiliation. 

The  Greeks  in  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Greece  increasingly  opted 
for  an  ethnic  definition  of  the  nation,  stressing  the  genetic  continuity  that 
linked  the  ancient  to  the  modern  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  for  a long  time 
their  political  programs  continued  to  be  based  on  a civil  or  at  least  non- 
ethnic understanding  of  nationhood.  On  the  one  hand,  they  considered 
everyone  who  was  an  Orthodox  Christian  and  claimed  some  mastery  of 
Greek  to  be  a Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  they  thought  of  Greeks  as  the 
descendents  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  These  two  approaches  were  incompat- 
ible. The  1822  Constitution  of  Epidavros  still  sticks  to  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, defining  Greeks  as 

all  the  autochthonous  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  state  who  believe  in  Christ. 
(. . .)  All  those  who  came  from  outside  and  live  or  establish  themselves  in 
the  Greek  state  are  equal  with  the  autochthonous  Greeks  before  the  law. 
Before  long  the  government  will  be  sure  to  pass  a law  in  order  to  naturalize 
foreigners  who  desire  to  become  Greeks.176 

Although  other  ethnic  groups  are  no  longer  mentioned  by  name  (as  Rigas 
still  did),  Greekness  is  obviously  defined  by  religion  and  citizenship.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  problem  the  Greeks  faced  was  not  so  much  ethnic 
diversity  but  the  massive  number  of  immigrants  (of  whatever  ethnic 


172  Todorov,  “Novi  danni,”  9-14. 

173  Ibid.,  9. 

174  Manyo  Stoyanov,  “Gratskoto  vastanie  ot  1821  g.  v balgarskite  rakopisi,”  in  Todorov 
and  Traykov,  Sto  i petdeset  godini,  89-101. 

175  Stoyanov,  “Gratskoto  vastanie,"  95. 

176  Danova,  Natsionalniyat  vapros,  52-53. 
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background,  including  Greek)  claiming  Greek  citizenship.  The  1827  Con- 
stitution of  Troezen  states  that  all  autochthonous  inhabitants  of  the  Greek 
state  who  believe  in  Christ  are  Greeks.  But  it  distinguishes  other  catego- 
ries as  well,  such  as  “all  those  who  have  escaped  the  Ottoman  yoke  and 
have  come  [to  Greece]  and  believe  in  Christ  [obviously,  regardless  of  eth- 
nic origin]  and  all  those  whose  father  is  a Greek.”177  Although  the  Greek 
approach  was  an  increasingly  inconsistent  mixture  of  civil  and  ethnic  cri- 
teria, legally  the  non-ethnic,  religious  criterion,  inherited  from  the  millet 
system  and  probably  reinforced  by  civil  nationalist  considerations,  clearly 
remained  influential  for  a long  time. 


Conclusion 

The  chief  goal  of  this  study  was  to  explain  that  in  the  Ottoman  pre- 
nationalist)  era,  cultural  phenomena  in  the  Balkans  cannot  be  studied 
adequately  unless  put  within  a Balkan  context.  To  that  end,  I rather  sche- 
matically distinguished  three  levels  that  in  fact  are  chronologically  and 
developmentally  interrelated:  the  “ethnographic”  level  of  low  culture, 
which  includes  language;  the  “cultural”  level  of  high  culture,  where  reli- 
gion is  the  determining  factor  of  group  formation,  and  finally  a “political” 
level,  at  which  the  religious  community  started  developing  into  a rudi- 
mentary civil  proto-nation. 

The  “Balkan  cultural  union,”  at  the  ethnographic  level,  dealt  with  as  a 
conceptual  extension  of  the  “Balkan  language  union,”  cannot  be  framed 
chronologically.  Its  formation  started  in  prehistory,  and  modern  nation- 
building did  not  succeed  in  fully  destroying  it;  sometimes,  its  presence  is 
even  felt  as  a subversively  “Balkan”  refutation  of  the  European  national 
identities  Balkan  intellectuals  have  so  tenaciously  been  constructing. 
The  Orthodox  Christian  or  Romaic  community  emerged  slowly  after  the 
Ottoman  conquest  of  the  Balkans  and  reached  its  apogee  by  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and — in  those  regions  then  still  under  Ottoman 
rule — the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  feeling  of  common- 
ality and  solidarity  it  created  was  irreparably  damaged  during  the  Second 
Balkan  War;  what  has  remained  of  it  is  a masked  unanimity  vis-a-vis  the 
real  or  imagined  threat  of  Islam.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
Romaic  civil  proto-nation  began  to  develop  as  a result  of  the  penetration 


177  Politikon  Syntagma  tisEllados,  http://www.hellenicparliament.gr/UserFiles/f3c70a23- 
76g6-49db-gi48-f24dce6a27c8/syno9.pdf. 
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of  “French”  political  thought  in  the  Balkans.  It  consisted  of  representatives 
of  the  urban  elite,  the  bourgeoisie,  which  was  in  the  Balkans,  as  in  West- 
ern Europe,  the  most  dynamic  and  progressive  social  class,  displaying  the 
highest  degree  of  political  awareness.  Before  long,  however,  its  develop- 
ment was  reversed  due  to  the  diffusion  of  “German”  or  ethnic  nationalism, 
which  proved  to  be  more  vigorous. 

At  all  these  levels — or,  from  a chronological  point  of  view,  in  all  these 
stages — the  members  of  the  respective  communities  developed  (partly 
overlapping)  collective  identities,  in  which  ethnicity  had  only  a limited, 
if  any,  political  relevance.  Within  the  Balkan  cultural  union,  ethnic  enti- 
ties tended  to  merge  with  each  other  into  one  single  common  Balkan 
low  culture,  which  was  regionally,  not  ethnically — let  alone  nationally — 
diversified.  Within  the  Romaic  community,  self-identification  obviously 
occurred  along  religious  and  not  ethnic  lines.  Finally,  during  the  short 
period  of  abortive  civil  community-building,  ethnic  identity  gave  way 
to  universal  civilizational  values.  Only  nineteenth-century  nationalism 
brought  ethnicity  to  the  fore  as  the  basic  principle  of  community-building 
with  such  an  overwhelming  persuasive  force  that,  ever  since,  many  have 
considered  it  a universal  and  timeless  way  of  social  organization  and 
collective  self-identification. 

Given  the  limited  scope  of  this  study,  I avoided  entering  into  polem- 
ics with  ethnocentric  or  nationalist  historiography,  as  this  would  have 
required  considerable  additional  argumentation.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  aware  that  challenging  the  obsolete,  but  still  mighty  paradigm  of  the 
primordiality  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  could  mislead  us  into  over- 
emphasizing other  forms  of  collective  self-identification.  To  avoid  mis- 
understanding, let  me  repeat:  by  pointing  out  the  predominance  of  other 
ways  of  collective  self-identihcation,  I do  not  want  to  suggest  that  there 
was  no  awareness  of  ethnic  identity  at  all  or  that  ethnic  groups  did  not 
exist.  My  claim  is  that  in  the  pre-national(ist)  period,  identification  with 
an  ethnic  community  was  far  less  important  and  less  morally  obliging 
than  identification  with  a religious  community.  As  Maria  Todorova  notes, 
“The  crucial  criterion  should  not  be  the  potential  presence  in  the  human 
psyche  of  the  characteristics  that  identify  an  ethnicity,  but  the  proof  that 
the  combination  of  these  characteristics  was  dominant  as  a form  of  group 
identification  (for  example,  ethnicity)  over  other  forms  of  group  identifi- 
cation (religion,  caste,  kin,  localism,  and  so  on)  at  any  given  point  of  his- 
torical time.”178  From  the  sixteenth  century  through  the  first  half  of  the 
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nineteenth  century,  the  perspective  from  which  one  perceived  oneself 
and  others  and  the  main  source  of  not  only  moral,  but  also  aesthetic  and 
other  values  was  religion  and  the  community  of  coreligionists.  Religion 
was  not  a component  of  ethnic  identity;  instead,  ethnic  communities 
were  local  and — from  the  point  of  view  of  moral  obligations — irrelevant 
cultural  varieties  distinguishable  within  the  religious  community.  Societal 
and  cultural  phenomena  should  be  explained  accordingly. 

Another  warning  concerns  my  assertion  that  members  of  the  Romaic 
community  often  called  themselves  “Greeks,”  in  the  sense  of  “Orthodox 
Christians,”  and  spoke  Greek.  I am  far  removed  from  the  idea  that  these 
people  thought  of  themselves  as  ethnic  Greeks,  although  in  the  nineteenth 
century  many  of  them  acquired  a Greek  national  consciousness.  Prior 
to  the  late  eighteenth  century,  ethnic  consciousness  among  the  Greeks 
was  not  more  developed  or  definite  than  among  Albanians,  Bulgarians, 
Serbs,  Vlachs  and  others;  they  all  felt  they  were  mainly  “just”  Orthodox 
Christians. 

Finally,  the  Romaic  community  should  not  be  imagined  as  a commu- 
nity with  clear-cut  distinctive  features  and  strong  internal  coherence.  Nei- 
ther should  it  be  thought  of  as  ideologically  homogeneous.  The  Romaic 
community  was  loose,  open  and  unarticulated,  especially  compared  to 
the  national  communities  that  emerged  in  the  nineteenth  century:  it 
lacked  forceful  state  institutions,  a national  standard  language  imposed 
by  that  state,  a more  or  less  official  history  (or  historical  mythology) 
taught  at  schools,  a solidarity  forged  through  victorious  wars  and  even 
more  so  through  national  catastrophes.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a commu- 
nity in  its  own  right,  with  its  own  identity  and  its  own  cultural  achieve- 
ments. It  should  not  be  perceived,  because  of  its  lack  of  clear-cut  ethnic 
or  national  distinctiveness,  as  “immature”  or  “incomplete,”  or,  as  it  is  so 
often  regarded,  as  merely  a transitional  stage  that  deserves  attention  only 
to  the  extent  that  it  ushered  in  the  nation  as  the  supposed  final  goal  of 
historical  development. 

As  a rule,  traditional  historiography  of  the  national  revival  period  in  the 
Balkans  accepts  in  theory  the  predominance  of  religion  over  ethnicity  as 
a source  of  values  in  the  pre-national(ist)  era.  In  practice  it  continues  to 
deal  with  the  past  from  an  ethnocentric  point  of  view,  focusing  on  ethnic 
communities  gradually  developing  into  national  ones.  However,  project- 
ing the  nation  into  the  past  and  referring  to  that  projection  in  order  to 
explain  the  emergence  of  the  nation  is  a deceptive  approach.  The  root 
of  the  issue  is  to  elucidate  how  the  shift  in  loyalty  from  a religious  to  a 
national  community,  from  a religious  to  a national(ist)  value  system,  from 
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God  to  the  nation  actually  occured.  Replacing  the  ethnie  with  the  religious 
community  as  the  focus  of  historical  analysis — that  is,  perceiving  ethnic 
communities  as  local  varieties  within  the  religious  community  instead  of 
seeing  religion  as  merely  a component  of  ethnic  identity — may  appear 
to  be  a kind  of  Copernican  revolution,  hardly  acceptable  to  conventional 
understanding,  ffowever,  it  is  likely  to  offer  a more  adequate  explanation 
of  societal  and  cultural  phenomena  in  the  Balkan  pre-national  era. 


FROM  IMPERIAL  ENTANGLEMENTS  TO 
NATIONAL  DISENTANGLEMENT:  THE  “GREEK  QUESTION” 
IN  MOLDAVIA  AND  WALLACHIA,  1611-1863 

Constantin  Iordachi 


In  1611  a group  of  Wallachian  boyars  led  by  the  High  Steward  ( mare 
stolnlc ) Barcan  of  Merisani  plotted  the  assassination  of  the  prince  Radu 
Mihnea  (1586-1626).  The  attack  was  intended  as  retaliation  for  the  fact  that 
Radu  Mihnea  “surrounded  himself  with  numerous  Greeks  from  Istanbul 
and  Rumeli,”  as  a local  chronicler  reports.1  The  plot  was  soon  discovered 
by  Radu  Mihnea,  who  decapitated  Barcan  along  with  eight  other  great 
boyars.  This  dramatic  episode — the  first  instance  in  the  Principalities’  his- 
tory when  “blood  was  spilled  because  of  the  Greeks”  (according  to  the 
historian  A.D.  Xenopol)2 — marked  the  outbreak  of  the  “Greek  question” 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  as  the  Romantic  historiographical  school 
would  retrospectively  call  it.3  Over  the  next  two  centuries  (1611-1821), 
this  “question”  unfolded  as  a succession  of  violent  anti-Greek  plots,  upris- 
ings and  legal  campaigns  of  the  local  nobility  and  merchants  against  the 
unchecked  penetration  and  political  dominance  of  Ottoman  Greeks.  To 
list  only  the  most  important:  after  the  initial  1611  plot,  a second  major 
anti-Greek  uprising  took  place  during  Alexandru  Ilias’s  rule  (1616-1618);  a 
third  under  Alexandru  Coconul  (r.  1623-1627);  a fourth  under  Leon  Tomsa 
(r.  1629-1633);  a fifth  under  Matei  Basarab  (r.  1633-1654);  a sixth  under 
Radu  Leon  (r.  1664-1669);  a seventh  under  Nicolae  Mavrocordat  (r.  1716- 
1717);  and  an  eighth  under  ioan  Caragea,  culminating  with  the  1821  failed 
cooperation  and  eventual  conflict  between  Tudor  Vladimirescu  and  the 
Greek  underground  organization  Philiki  Hetaireia  (Society  of  Friends), 
leading  to  the  end  of  Phanariot  rule. 


1 See  Istoria  Tarii  Romanesti  i2go-i6go.  Letopisetul  Cantacuzinesc,  ed.  by  Constantin 
Grecescu  and  Dan  Simonescu  (Bucharest:  Editura  Academiei  Republicii  Populare  Romine, 
i960),  90. 

2 A.D.  Xenopol,  Istoria  romanilor  din  Dacia  Traiana  (Iasi:  Tipo-litografia  H.  Goldner, 
1890),  vol.  3,  448-449. 

3 In  this  chapter  I employ  the  term  “Greek  question”  to  refer  to  the  political  and  legal 
conflicts  and  historiographical  debates  over  the  legal  status  and  role  played  by  the  Otto- 
man Greeks  who  migrated  permanently  or  temporarily  to  the  Principalities  between  1611 
and  1863. 
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This  violent,  apparently  interethnic,  conflict  might  seem  anomalous  in 
a society  that  did  not  operate  with  a clear  concept  of  citizenship,  enforced 
by  territorial  jurisdiction  and  with  clear  distinctions  between  citizens  and 
foreigners.  The  line  between  inhabitants  and  foreigners  could  easily  be 
crossed.  Once  they  settled  in  the  country  with  the  intention  of  remain- 
ing there  and  gained  employment  or  dependency  status  and  paid  taxes, 
foreigners  de  facto  assimilated  and  became  regular  inhabitants.4  In  many 
instances,  the  prince  invited  into  the  country  certain  “professional”  cat- 
egories of  foreigners  and  employed  them  in  important  economic  activi- 
ties, or  in  the  military.  Foreigners  were  visible  mainly  in  cities,  where  they 
practiced  trades  and  crafts,  organized  into  professional  guilds.  Rural  and 
urban  colonization  resulted  in  a multiethnic  and  multi-religious  popula- 
tion in  both  Principalities.  In  his  1716  work  Descriptio  Moldaviae,  written 
for  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  Prince  Dimitrie  Cantemir  (r.  1693,  1710-1711) 
provided  a vivid  account  of  Moldavia’s  ethnic  and  religious  diversity:  “I 
hardly  believe  there  is  another  country  as  small  as  Moldavia  that  con- 
tains as  many  different  peoples.  Aside  from  Moldavians,  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Maramure§,  many  Greeks,  Albanians,  Serbs,  Bulgarians,  Poles, 
Cossacks,  Russians,  Germans,  Armenians,  Jews  and  many  Gypsies  settled 
in  Moldavia”  and  “live  there  freely.”5  According  to  his  estimates,  in  both 
Principalities  ethnic  and  religious  minorities  made  up  one-tenth  of  the 
population.  How  can  one  account,  then,  for  such  a dramatic  outburst  of 
violence  between  the  local  boyars  and  the  Ottoman  Greeks,  involving 
plots  and  popular  anti-Ottoman  revolts,  many  of  them  accompanied  by 
public  lynching  and  widespread  violence?  How  can  the  resilience  of  this 
conflict,  spanning  over  two  centuries,  be  explained? 


4 For  the  status  of  Ottoman  subjects  in  the  Principalities,  see  Maria  Bulgaru  Alexan- 
drescu-Dersca,  “Sur  le  regime  des  ressortissants  ottomans  en  Walachie  (1711-1829),”  Stu- 
diu  Revista  de  istorie  14,  no.  1 (1961):  87-113;  and  Maria  Bulgaru  Alexandrescu-Dersca,  “Sur 
le  regime  des  ressortissants  ottomans  en  Moldavie  (1711-1829),”  Studia  et  Acta  Orientalia 
(Bucharest)  5-6  (1967):  143-182.  For  the  status  of  foreigners,  see  Jean  D.  Condurachi,  Ctteva 
cuvinte  asupra  condifiei  juridice  a strainilor  in  Moldova  §i  Jara  Romaneasca  pina  la  Regu- 
lamentul  Organic  (Bucharest:  Cultura,  1918);  and  Michel.  B.  Boeresco,  Etude  sur  la  condi- 
tion des  etrangers  d’apres  la  legislation  roumaine  raprockee  de  la  legislation  jrangaise.  These 
pour  le  doctorat  (Paris:  V.  Girard  et  E.  Briere,  1899). 

5 Dimitrie  Cantemir,  Principatus  Moldaviae  Nova  & Accurata  Descriptio  ([Amsterdam], 
1.737),  first  translated  into  Romanian  by  Vasile  Varnav  as  Scrisoarea  Moldovei  (Manastirea 
NeamJ,  1825).  Quotations  in  this  chapter  are  from  a later  edition:  Descrierea  Moldovei 
(Bucharest:  Socec,  1909),  here  214  (my  translation). 
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The  “Greek  question”  in  the  Principalities  has  been  subjected  to  inten- 
sive research  over  several  centuries.6  Due  to  its  far-reaching  implications, 
the  topic  has  been  heavily  politicized,  as  historiography  became,  early  on, 
a major  terrain  of  political  confrontation  between  rival  local  vs.  Ottoman 
Greek  political  factions.  Standard  treatments  of  the  “Greek  question” 
approach  the  topic  from  the  perspective  of  the  history  of  “Greek-Romanian 
relations,”  focusing  on  the  cultural  and  sociopolitical  interaction  of  the 
“two  peoples”  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.7  Such  primordialist 
perspectives  are  problematic  on  several  counts.  First,  they  assume  the 
existence  of  fixed  and  internally  unified  “Greek”  and  “Romanian”  iden- 
tities that  transcend  centuries.  From  this  perspective,  ethnic  groups  are 
treated  as  unified  actors  that  share  a common  identity  and  interest  and 
speak  with  one  voice,  thus  running  the  risk  of  “groupism.”8  Second,  this 
ahistorical  treatment  divorces  the  relations  between  the  two  groups  from 
their  actual  sociopolitical  context,  as  if  the  only  forces  at  work  shaping  the 
dynamics  of  these  entanglements  were  philo-  vs.  anti-Hellenism. 


6 From  the  huge  bibliography  of  the  topic,  I mention  A.D.  Xenopol,  Istoria  romanilor  din 
Dacia  Traiana ; “Les  Roumains  et  les  Grecs,”  Revue  de  geographic  28  (January-June  1891), 
38-50;  and  Epoca  fanariofdor  1/11-1821  (Ia§i:  Goldner,  1892);  Nicolae  Iorga,  Cultura  romana 
supt  fanariofi  (Bucharest:  Socec,  1898);  and  Istoria  literaturii  romane  in  secolul  al XVIII-lea 
(1688-1821),  2 vols.  (Bucharest:  Minerva,  1901).  C.V.  Obedeanu,  Grecii  in  Tara-Romaneasca 
(Bucharest:  I.V.  Socecu,  1900),  12;  Demostene  Russo,  Studii  istorice  Greco-Romane.  Opere 
postume,  2 vols.  (Bucharest:  Editura  pentru  Literatura  si  arta  “Regele  Carol  II,”  1939).  On 
the  huge  body  of  works  on  Phanariot  rule  in  the  Principalities,  which  is  a distinct  histo- 
riographic stream,  see  note  104. 

7 For  recent  publications  on  Greek-Romanian  relations,  see  the  activity  of  Omonia 
Publishing  House,  established  in  1991  in  Bucharest  to  promote  modern  Greek  culture  in 
Romania.  Omonia  has  published  over  sixty  literary  works  from  modern  Hellenic  literature 
in  Romanian  translation  and  over  fifteen  titles  on  the  history  of  Hellenism  in  Romania 
and  of  Romanian-Hellenic  relations,  as  well  as  numerous  biographical  dictionaries  and 
bibliographies.  Among  the  latter,  I mention  Stelian  Brezeanu,  Constantin  Iordan,  Horia  C. 
Matei,  Tudor  Teoteoi  and  Gheorghe  Zbuchea,  Relafile  romano-elene.  0 istorie  cronoiogica, 
2003;  Athanasios  E.  Karathanasis,  Elenismul  in  Transilvania,  2003;  Maria  Marinescu-Himu, 
Dialoguri  culturale  romano-grece§ti.  Studii,  2004;  Paula  Scalcau,  Grecii  din  Romania,  2nd 
ed.,  2005;  Elena  Lazar,  Literatura  neoelena  in  Romania  (183/-2005).  0 bibliografie,  2005; 
Leonidas  Rados,  Sub  semnul  acvilei.  Preocupari  de  bizantinistica  in  Romania  pana  la  igi8, 
2005;  Paula  Scalcau,  Elenismul  in  Romania.  0 istorie  cronoiogica,  2006,  published  in  English 
as  Hellenism  in  Romania:  A Chronological  History,  2007;  Leonidas  Rados,  ed.,  §colite  grece§ti 
in  Romania  (1857-7905).  Restitut'd  documentare,  2006;  and  Elena  Lazar,  Interference  literare 
romano-elene,  2007. 

8 For  a sharp  critique  of  the  fallacy  of  reification  of  groups  in  social  sciences  (“groupism”) 
and  the  argument  for  an  alternative  micro-historical  approach  to  analyzing  ethnicity  with- 
out bounded  groups,  see  Rogers  Brubaker,  Ethnicity  without  Groups  (Cambridge,  MA:  Har- 
vard University  Press,  2004). 
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More  recently,  the  topic  has  been  approached  by  Romanian,  Greek  and 
foreign  historians  from  new  theoretical  and  methodological  perspectives.9 
The  current  essay  is  in  line  with  these  recent  historiographical  trends 
but  approaches  the  “Greek  question”  in  the  Principalities  from  a differ- 
ent analytical  angle,  regarding  it  as  an  outcome  of  the  struggle  for  power 
between  two  competing  oligarchies:  a local  one  and  an  Ottoman  imperial 
one.  Naturally,  it  is  not  my  aim  to  provide  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all 
manifestations  and  implications  of  the  “Greek  question”  during  these  two 
centuries.  I am  mainly  concerned  with  the  emergence  of  modem  citizen- 
ship as  a product  of  this  oligarchic  struggle  for  political  pre-eminence  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  two  tributary  states  on  the  Ottoman  Empire’s 
European  borderland.  I argue  that,  in  its  initial  stage,  the  development  of 
modern  citizenship  legislation  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  was  triggered 
by  their  complex  interaction  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  a reaction  to 
the  substantial  increase  in  the  economic  and  financial  burden  placed 
on  them  by  the  imperial  center;  and  to  the  gradual  penetration  of  Otto- 
man subjects  into  the  Principalities  and  their  accession  to  the  ranks  of 
the  nobility,  a fact  that  directly  endangered  the  political  monopoly  of  the 
local  nobles.  Facing  a dramatic  increase  in  their  pecuniary  duties  to  the 
Porte,  local  princes  became  deeply  concerned  with  fiscal  stability,  since 
their  political  survival  depended  on  it.  Consequently,  they  initiated  a 
campaign  of  centralization  meant  to  keep  in  check  the  growing  power 


9 See  §tefan  Lemny,  “La  critique  du  regime  phanariote:  cliches  mentaux  et  perspectives 
historiographiques,”  in  Culture  and  Society:  Structures,  Interferences,  Analogies  in  the  Mod- 
ern Romanian  History,  ed.  Alexandru  Zub  (Ia§i:  Editura  Academiei  Republicii  Socialiste 
Romania,  1985),  17-30;  Vlad  Georgescu,  The  Romanians:  A History  (Columbus:  Ohio  State 
University  Press,  1991),  esp.  73-121;  Keith  Hitchins,  The  Romanians,  1 //4-1866  (Oxford:  Clar- 
endon University  Press,  1996),  esp.  121-124;  Bogdan  Murgescu,  “‘Phanariots  and  Pamanteni': 
Religion  and  Ethnicity  in  Shaping  Identities  in  the  Romanian  Principalities  and  the  Otto- 
man Empire,”  in  Ethnicity  and  Religion  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  eds.  Maria  Craciun 
and  Ovidiu  Ghitta  (Cluj-Napoca:  Cluj  University  Press,  1995),  196-204;  Bogdan  Murgescu, 
“Confessional  Polemics  and  Political  Imperatives  in  the  Romanian  Principalities  (Late 
i7th-Early  18th  Centuries),”  in  Church  and  Society  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  eds.  Maria 
Craciun  and  Ovidiu  Ghitta  (Cluj-Napoca:  European  Studies  Foundation  Publishing  House, 
1998),  174-183;  Alex  Drake-Francis,  The  Making  of  Modem  Romanian  Culture:  Literacy  and 
the  Development  of  National  Identity  (London:  Tauris  Academic  Studies,  2006);  Paschalis  M. 
Kitromilides  and  Anna  Tabaki,  eds.,  Relations  Greco-Roumaines:  Interculturalite  etldentite 
Nationale/Greek-Romanian  Relations:  Interculturalism  and  National  Identity  (Athens:  Insti- 
tute for  Neohellenic  Research,  2004);  Nikos  Panou,  “Greek-Romanian  Symbiotic  Patterns 
in  the  Early  Modern  Period:  History,  Mentalities,  Institutions — I,”  Historical  Review/La 
Revue  Historique  3 (2006):  71-110;  “Greek-Romanian  Symbiotic  Patterns  in  the  Early  Mod- 
ern Period:  History,  Mentalities,  Institutions — II,”  Historical  Review/La  Revue  Historique  4 
(2007):  59-104;  and  Christine  M.  Philliou,  Biography  of  an  Empire:  Practicing  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernance in  the  Age  of  Revolutions  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  2010). 
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of  the  local  great  boyars.  The  princes’  campaign  toward  administrative 
and  fiscal  centralization  led  to  a conflict  with  the  local  great  boyars.  This 
conflict  was  fueled  by  two  opposing  views  on  the  Principalities’  form  of 
government:  an  autocratic  political  order  based  on  the  centralizing  power 
of  the  prince  vs.  a “nobiliary  regime  ( stat  boieresc)”  resembling  the  Hun- 
garian or  Polish  models.  The  two  parties  promoted  two  rival  models  of 
imperial  integration:  the  local  boyar  classes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
favored  an  aristocratic  commonwealth  with  Transylvania  and  the  King- 
dom of  Poland,  respectively,  where  they  found  shelter  and  military  sup- 
port in  times  of  crisis.  The  pro-Ottoman  faction  favored  close  integration 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  relied  on  the  Ottoman  Greeks’  imperial 
networks  of  mediation  and  support.  The  conflict  of  interests  between 
these  two  oligarchic  groups — the  “nobility  of  blood”  claimed  by  the  local 
great  boyars  vs.  an  emerging  Ottoman  Greek  “nobility  of  office,”  recruited 
by  the  prince  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  the  Greek  Ottoman  subjects  and 
assigned  posts  of  high  influence  in  the  administration — stimulated  the 
development  of  citizenship  legislation.  In  response  to  the  penetration  of 
the  Ottoman  Greeks,  local  nobles  called  for  a clearer  administrative  sepa- 
ration from  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  a strict  regulation  of  the  status  of 
Ottoman  subjects  in  the  Principalities.  To  this  end,  they  developed  the 
existing  local  custom  into  a legal  doctrine  known  as  drit  de  pamantean 
(the  right  of  the  natives)  and  instrumentalized  it  against  the  Ottoman 
elite  migrants,  demanding  either  their  naturalization  and  thus  their  inte- 
gration and  subordination  to  local  networks  in  the  Principalities,  or  their 
expulsion.  The  campaign  against  the  Ottoman  Greeks  was  also  connected 
to  acute  social  and  political  grievances  of  the  lower  and  middle  strata  of 
the  urban  population  and  the  boyar  class,  including  claims  for  tax  exemp- 
tion and  confirmation  of  privileges,  clear  evidence  of  the  social  implica- 
tions the  “Greek  question”  acquired  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

Methodologically,  the  “Greek  question”  in  the  Principalities  cannot 
be  studied  using  a classical  comparative  framework  juxtaposing  distinct, 
neatly  defined  and  internally  unified  analytical  units  or,  in  this  case,  eth- 
nic communities,  in  order  to  identify  similarities  and  differences.  Instead, 
the  topic  requires  the  exploration  of  a complex  web  of  interactions  and 
entanglements  among  multiple  actors  who  functioned  at  various  levels 
and  in  different  but  also  overlapping  local,  regional  and  imperial  contexts. 
First,  I argue  that,  as  contested  borderlands  between  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
Transylvania,  the  Habsburg  Empire,  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  Russia, 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  led  by 
polycentric  elites,  who  gravitated  around  rival  imperial  centers  of  power 
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and  were  animated  by  competing  political  models:  patrimonial  (the  Otto- 
man one),  autocratic  and  later  enlightened  absolutist  (in  its  Russian  or 
Habsburg  variants)  or  aristocratic  (of  Polish  influence  in  Moldavia  and 
of  Transylvanian  Hungarian  influence  in  Wallachia).  This  geopolitical 
rivalry  generated  unstable  yet  persistent  power  networks  that  competed 
for  political  predominance.  These  networks  cannot  be  studied  in  isola- 
tion from  each  other.  At  certain  times,  one  of  the  parties  could  impose  its 
hegemony;  at  times  of  military  upheaval,  however,  these  power  networks 
existed  side  by  side  or  even  exercised  their  jurisdictions  concomitantly 
over  parts  of  the  Principalities’  territories.  Second,  I contend  that,  in  the 
geopolitical  context  described  above,  Ottoman  Greek-Moldo/Wallachian 
relations  exhibit  a case  of  entangled  history  par  excellence,  the  Princi- 
palities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  functioning  during  the  time  as  an 
important  laboratory  for  the  elaboration  of  modern  Greek  and  Romanian 
national  ideologies.  On  the  one  hand,  the  “Greek  question”  was  a catalyst 
of  social  and  political  change  in  the  Principalities,  informing  local  politi- 
cal power  struggles  and  accounting,  so  I argue,  for  the  incipient  birth  of 
citizenship  as  a modern  legal  status.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Principalities 
were  a hub  of  neo-Byzantine  and  Hellenic  culture,  a site  of  experimen- 
tation and  articulation  of  new  forms  of  collective  identities.  They  also 
served  as  a territorial  base  for  the  Greek  national  struggle,  sheltered  as 
they  were  from  direct  Ottoman  interference.  From  this  perspective,  the 
rise  of  the  Romanian  national  movement  cannot  be  understood  without 
considering  the  role  Hellenic  scholars  played  in  spreading  the  values  of 
the  Enlightenment  and  in  elaborating  the  first  notions  of  national  iden- 
tity, fatherland  and  patriotism.  Likewise,  the  rise  of  the  Greek  national 
struggle  in  1821  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  examining  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Greek  scholars  and  revolutionaries  in  the  Principalities.  Roma- 
nian and  Greek  national  movements  thus  appear  to  be  twin  phenomena, 
entangled  products  of  the  late  Ottoman  and  wider  European  contexts 
that  later  turned  into  distinct,  and  at  times  even  rival,  nationalisms.  Thus, 
to  account  for  the  complex  range  of  Ottoman  Greek-Moldo/Wallachian 
interactions,  reciprocal  influences  and  entanglements  within  the  socio- 
political context  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  one  needs  to  engage  with  the 
history  of  transfers,  shared  or  entangled  histories  and  histolre  crolsee,  and 
to  employ  a relational  approach  that  posits  that  the  identities  and  actions 
of  the  actors  under  scrutiny  can  only  be  understood  within  the  complex 
web  of  their  close  relationship  and  interaction  with  each  other.  These  new 
approaches  and  research  perspectives  shift  the  analytical  emphasis  from 
isolated  units  of  comparison  to  multiple  levels  of  interaction,  at  various 
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subnational  or  supranational  levels.  In  addition,  the  chapter  is  in  line 
with  the  new  academic  trend  of  shifting  the  scholarly  focus  from  generic 
categories  and  groupings  to  “identification  and  categorization,  self-under- 
standing and  social  location,  commonality  and  connectedness.”10  This 
approach  is  particularly  relevant  for  studying  forms  of  multiple  and  over- 
lapping collective  identities  in  the  societal  context  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  the  early  modern  period.  As  is  well  known,  the  Ottoman  legal-political 
system  was  largely  indifferent  to  ethnicity;  official  notions  of  the  hierar- 
chical classification  of  the  inhabitants  were  primarily  a function  of  their 
religious  affiliation  and  social  status  or  occupation.  In  addition,  during 
the  period  covered  in  this  chapter,  the  meaning  of  generic  terms  such  as 
“Greeks,”  “Albanians”  and  “Turks”  changed  gradually,  both  in  the  official 
imperial  discourse  and  in  the  self-understanding  or  self-identification  of 
the  peoples  living  in  the  empire,  from  predominantly  social  categories  in 
the  pre-nationalist  age  to  modern  ethno-national  categories  in  the  age  of 
nationalism. 

In  view  of  these  methodological  considerations,  instead  of  focusing  on 
immutable  identities  over  time,  my  essay  explores  the  process  of  mak- 
ing and  remaking  of  collective  identity  projects  and  their  conscious  con- 
struction and  re-articulation  as  an  outcome  of  the  complex  interaction 
among  various  societal  actors  and  interest  groups.  From  this  perspective, 
the  generic  categories  of  “Greeks”  and  “Romanians,”  routinely  employed 
by  studies  on  this  topic,11  need  ample  methodological  clarifications.  I treat 
the  two  groups  in  conflict,  the  Ottoman  Greeks  vs.  local  boyars,  as  vari- 
able categories  produced  and  reproduced  during  the  political  process.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  term  “Greeks”  should  be  treated  as  a wide  generic  term 
that  included  not  only  the  Phanariot  rulers  and  their  clientele  ( cUentela 
or  protipendada,  meaning  their  camarilla,  entourage  or  business  associ- 
ates) but  also  Hellenized  Balkan  ecclesiastic  or  merchant  elites  of  Serbian, 


10  Brubaker,  Ethnicity  without  Groups,  4. 

11  Generally,  Romanian  historians  did  not  problematize  the  meaning  and  usage  of  the 
generic  terms  “Romanians”  and  “Greeks”  but  used  them  indiscriminately  for  medieval, 
early  modern  and  modern  periods.  This  is  manifest  even  in  the  highly  valuable  volume 
Symposium.  L’Epoque  phanariote.  21-25  octobre  lgyo.  a la  memoire  de  Cleobule  Tsurkas 
(Thessaloniki:  Institute  for  Balkan  Studies,  1974).  Traian  Ionescu-Niscov  goes  as  far  as  to 
argue  that  during  Phanariot  rule,  due  to  the  Greek  imigration,  the  two  Principalities  “lost 
their  character  of  national  states,”  in  “L'epoque  phanariote  dans  l’historiographie  roumaine 
et  etrangere,”  Symposium  L’epoque  phanariote,  147.  For  a significant  exception,  see  Drake- 
Francis,  The  Making  of  Modern  Romanian  Culture,  21-22. 
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Albanian,  Bulgarian  or  even  Romanian  ethnic  extraction.12  Following  Mol- 
davian prince  Dimitrie  Cantemir’s  1723  suggestion,  they  should  indeed  be 
called  “Graecians”  rather  than  Greeks.13 

On  the  other  hand,  the  category  of  “natives”  or  “locals”  for  the  Wallachian 
or  Moldavian  boyars  does  not  suggest  the  existence  of  a modern  (pan-) 
Romanian  national  identity  avant  La  Lettre.  In  fact,  “the  natives”  was  not  an 
ethnic  but  a legal-political  label  constructed  along  the  lines  of  an  autoch- 
thonist  discourse  that  referred  to  all  the  local  inhabitants  of  the  Principali- 
ties either  born  in  the  land  or  who  obtained  naturalization,14  as  opposed 
to  foreigners,  mostly  the  Istanbul-based  Greeks  ( greci  tarigradeni)  called 
straini  or  venetici.  It  is  telling  in  this  respect  that,  for  much  of  the  period 
under  consideration,  the  leader  of  the  “local  party”  was  the  Cantacuzino 
family,  with  Byzantine  roots  but  long  naturalized  in  Wallachia,15  while 
among  the  rival,  “Greek-Phanariot  faction,”  one  finds  families  of  Romanian 
origins  (the  Racovitas  and  the  Calimachis)  or  even  Albanian  origins  (the 
Ghicas).16  Although  the  incipient  elements  of  a pan-Romanian  identity 


12  For  the  Hellenization  of  the  Balkan  Orthodox  merchant  class,  see  Traian  Stoianovich, 
“The  Conquering  Balkan  Orthodox  Merchant  "Journal  of  Economic  History  (June  i960)  20: 
234_313-  Stoianovich  points  out  that  the  emerging  Balkan  Orthodox  merchant  class  was 
ethnically  very  heterogeneous,  encompassing  Greek  traders,  sailors,  and  shippers,  Albanian 
sailors,  and  shippers,  Vlach  and  Macedo-Slav  muleteers  of  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Macedo- 
nia, Serbian  pig-merchants  of  Sumadija,  Herzegovina,  “Illyrian”  muleteers  of  Herzegovina 
and  Dalmatia,  and  Bulgarian  merchants  of  the  eastern  Rhodopes. 

13  “For  I call  not  them  Greeks  who  are  born  in  Greece,  but  those  who  have  transferred 
the  Grecian  learning  and  institutions  to  themselves.  It  is  justly  said  by  Isocrates  in  one  of 
his  Panegyricks,  I had  rather  call  them  Graecians,  who  are  Partakers  of  our  Discipline,  than 
those  who  only  share  with  us  the  same  common  birth  and  nature.”  In  Dimitrie  Cantemir, 
“The  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,”  Dimitrie  Cantemir,  Historian  of  Southeast  European 
and  Oriental  Civilizations,  eds.  Alexander  Dutu  and  Paul  Cernovodeanu  (Bucharest:  Asso- 
ciation internationale  d’etudes  du  sud-est  europeen,  1973),  trans.  from  Latin  by  N.  Tindal, 
cited  in  Christine  Philliou,  “Communities  on  the  Verge:  Unraveling  the  Phanariot  Ascen- 
dancy in  Ottoman  Governance,”  Comparative  Studies  in  Society  and  History  51,  no.  1 (2009): 
157- 

14  In  Descriptio  Moldaviae,  Cantemir  lists  the  names  of  seventy-five  old  boyar  families 
in  Moldavia,  indicating  that  no  less  than  twelve  of  them  were  assimilated  foreigners:  seven 
Greek  (Cantacuzinii,  Tudurestii,  Niculestii,  Paladestii,  Razii,  Rosetestii,  Hrisorvergi),  two 
Polish  (Crupentschestii,  Pisoschestii),  one  Serbian  (Costinestii),  one  Tatar  (his  own  family, 
Cantemir),  and  one  Circassian  (Cerchezestii).  Cantemir,  Descrierea  Moldovei,  208-209. 

15  Ironically,  Stefan  Cantacuzino,  who  is  celebrated  by  the  historian  Obedeanu  as  the 
“last  prince  of  Romanian  nationality”  and  a martyr  for  the  national  cause,  was  himself  a 
descendent  of  the  Byzantine  Cantacuzino  family  naturalized  in  the  Principalities.  Obe- 
deanu, Grecii  in  Tara-Romaneasca,  14. 

16  Incidentally,  the  Racovita  and  Calimachi  families  brought  to  the  Principalities  a more 
numerous  Greek  entourage  than  the  other  “proper”  Greek-Phanariot  families:  Ottoman 
Greeks  held  32  percent  of  the  total  number  of  seats  in  the  princely  divan  during  the  reign 
of  Ion  T.  Calimachi  (1758-1761)  in  Moldavia,  and  33.3  percent  during  Stefan  Racovita’s 
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discourse  were  being  elaborated  during  this  period,  one  cannot  yet  speak 
of  the  existence  of  a modern  national  consciousness.  In  historiography, 
the  generic  term  “Romanians”  began  to  be  employed  mostly  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  by  humanist  writers  to  refer  to  their  ethnic  kin  living  in 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  also  in  Transylvania,  as  illustrated,  among  oth- 
ers, by  Miron  Costin’s  1686  usage  of  the  term17  or  Cantemir’s  1719  compos- 
ite label  “Romano-Moldo-Vlahi.”18  The  term  “Romanians”  entered  general 
use  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  seen,  for  example, 
in  Ionica  Tautu’s  1829  proclamation  addressed  to  his  Romanian  broth- 
ers fram'd  romani)}9  My  analysis  does  not  take  a teleological  perspective, 
assuming  a direct  and  inevitable  road  from  pre-modern  ethnie  to  mod- 
ern national  identities.  Instead,  I am  interested  in  the  articulation  of  the 
identity  discourses  of  the  two  interest  groups  in  conflict,  the  locals  vs.  the 
Ottoman  Greeks,  both  as  categories  of  political  praxis  and  as  weapons  in 
the  local  or  larger  imperial  power  struggles,  and  the  way  these  discourses 
and  the  generic  identity  labels  associated  with  them  were  constructed  in 
constant  interaction  and  cross-fertilization  among  historical  actors,  but 
also  in  opposition  and  conflict.  I contend  that  the  “Greek  question”  can- 
not be  explained  simply  by  the  rise  of  xenophobia  against  the  Greeks  but 
instead  was  a symptom  of  a more  generalized  sociopolitical  crisis  in  the 
two  Principalities,  generated  by  the  ever-growing  economic  demands  of 
Ottoman  rule  and  the  domestic  struggles  over  access  to  resources  and  the 
nature  of  the  political  regime. 


reign  in  Wallachia  (1764-1765),  the  highest  and  second  highest  proportions,  respectively, 
during  the  entire  Phanariot  period.  See  Ion  Ionafcu,  “Le  degre  de  l’influence  des  Grecs 
des  Principautes  Roumaines  dans  la  vie  politique  de  ces  pays,”  in  Symposium.  L'Epoque 
pkanariote.  27-25  octobre  1970.  A la  memoire  de  Cleobule  Tsurkas,  226-227.  This  fact  recon- 
firms that  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  groups  was  not  ethnic  origin  but  oligarchic 
interests. 

17  See  Miron  Costin,  De  Neamul  Moldovenilor,  din  ce  fara  au  e§it  stramo§ii  lor,  written 
ca.  1686  and  first  published  in  Romanian  in  1852  by  Mihail  Kogalniceanu  under  the  title 
Cartea  pentru  descalecatul  de'nteiu  a Terei  Moldovei  §i  Nemului  Moldovenescu,  in  Cronicele 
Romaniei,  Seu  Letopiseele  Moldaviei  § Valahiei,  3 vols.  (Bucharest:  Imprimeria  Najionala, 
1872),  vol.  1, 1-84;  republished  as  Miron  Costin,  De  Neamul  Moldovenilor,  din  ce  fara  au  e§it 
stramo§ii  lor,  ed.  Constantin  Giurescu  (Bucharest:  Socec,  1914).  The  work  deals  with  “the 
beginning  of  these  countries  and  of  the  Moldavian  and  Wallachian  people  and  [of  those 
living]  in  the  Hungarian  lands  with  this  name,  Romanians,  till  today”  (1872:  1).  For  more 
evidence  on  this  point,  see  Georgescu,  The  Romanians:  A History,  70-71. 

18  Cantemir  Dimitrie,  Hronicul  Vechimei  a Romano-Moldo-Vlahilor  (Bucharest:  Carol 
Gobi,  1901),  written  between  1719  and  1722  and  left  unfinished.  It  was  published  by  Soci- 
etatea  Academica  Romana  as  vol.  8 in  the  series  Operele  Principelui  Demetriu  Cantemiru. 

19  See  “Manifest  adresat  catre  ‘Frafii  Romani’”  in  Ionica  Tautu,  1795-1830.  Scrieri  social- 
politice,  ed.  Emil  Vartosu  (Bucharest:  Editura  Stiintifica,  1974),  286. 
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The  essay  is  structured  in  several  interrelated  parts  focusing  on  the  fol- 
lowing components  of  the  processes  of  Greek-Moldo /Wallachian  imperial 
entanglements  and  nationalist  disentanglement:  the  Byzantine  influence 
in  the  Principalities  before  and  after  the  collapse  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
(1453);  the  economic  and  political  role  played  by  Greek  migrants  in  the 
Principalities  within  the  regime  of  Ottoman  domination;  the  emergence 
of  the  “Greek  question”  in  the  Principalities,  its  forms  of  manifestation 
and  its  impact  on  the  emergence  of  citizenship  as  a nascent  modern  legal 
status;  the  rule  of  the  Phanariot  princes  (which  started  in  1711  in  Walla- 
chia  and  in  1716  in  Moldavia  and  lasted  until  1821),  and  the  political  and 
economic  role  and  status  of  their  clientele;  the  restoration  of  the  rule  by 
native  princes  (1821);  the  adoption  of  the  Organic  Statutes  (1831);  the  secu- 
larization of  the  dedicated  monasteries;  and  finally,  kin-minority  policies 
in  modern  Romania  and  Greece.  Since  the  Greek  Ottoman  elite  migra- 
tion affected  Wallachia  as  well  as  Moldavia,  my  analysis  will  focus  on 
both  Principalities,  in  an  effort  to  identify  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  its  societal  impact  and  long-term  implications  in  both  societies. 
In  this  respect,  it  should  be  noted  that,  until  the  mid-seventeenth  century, 
Greek  penetration  was  much  stronger  in  Wallachia  than  in  Moldavia,  due 
to  the  former’s  geographical  proximity  to  the  Ottoman  territory  and  the 
fact  that  the  Wallachian  Church  was,  from  its  very  inception,  under  the 
heavy  influence  of  the  Orthodox  Ecumenical  Patriarchy.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  growing  Greek  penetration  in  Moldavia  and  the  practice  of  trans- 
ferring princes  from  the  Wallachian  to  the  Moldavian  thrones,  specific  to 
the  regime  of  Ottoman  suzerainty  contributed  much  to  the  homogeniza- 
tion of  the  legislation  and  internal  organization  of  the  two  Principalities, 
paving  the  way  toward  their  political  unity. 


1.  Byzance  apres  Byzance:  The  Byzantine  Model  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  as  the  Foundation  ofHellenic-Romanian  Interactions 

The  Hellenic-Romanian  entanglements  in  the  early  modern  period  can- 
not be  understood  without  tackling  the  Byzantine  influence  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  and  the  way  this  legacy  was  appropriated  and  perpetuated 
in  the  nascent  Principalities,  as  it  was  primarily  the  Byzantine  cultural- 
religious  matrix  that  paved  the  road  to  what  was  to  be  an  exceptionally 
intense  pattern  of  Hellenic-Romanian  interactions. 

Ever  since  their  establishment  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  distinct 
Principalities,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  fell  into  the  political  and  religious 
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sphere  of  influence  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Their  sociopolitical  organi- 
zation emulated  the  Byzantine  political  tradition,  based  on  the  autocratic 
power  of  the  prince  and  the  intertwined  relationship  between  state  and 
church.  This  model  was  nevertheless  adapted  to  local  conditions  and  com- 
bined, in  the  post-Byzantine  period,  with  Ottoman  and  Central  European 
influences,  ultimately  resulting  into  an  original  political  synthesis. 

The  reception  and  adaptation  of  the  Byzantine  religious,  legal  and 
political  traditions  in  the  Principalities  was  a long-term  process  that  can 
be  traced  through  several  periods:  before  the  1453  collapse  of  the  Byz- 
antine Empire;  from  1453  until  the  establishment  of  Phanariot  regime 
(1711/1718);  and  during  the  Phanariot  regimes  until  the  restoration  of  rule 
by  native  princes  (1821)  and  the  adoption  of  the  Organic  Statutes  (1831). 
According  to  historian  Valentin  Al.  Georgescu — a major  student  of  the 
Byzantine  impact  on  the  Principalities — until  the  collapse  of  the  empire 
in  1453,  Byzantine  influence  was  rather  diffuse.20  In  that  period  the  inter- 
nal organization  of  the  Principalities  was  still  developing,  while  the  Byz- 
antine state  was  already  weakened  by  the  Ottoman  pressure  and  had  only 
a symbolic  political  presence  north  of  the  Danube.  Paradoxically,  the  Byz- 
antine legal-political  model  was  crystallized,  amplified  and  spread  mostly 
after  the  collapse  of  the  empire;  from  this  perspective,  one  should  speak 
not  of  a functioning  “Byzantine  model”  but  about  the  reception  of  the 
Byzantine  “legacy.” 

The  Byzantine  legacy  was  a rich,  vibrant  and  self-perpetuating  tradi- 
tion, continuously  recreated  and  disseminated  by  the  political  elites  of 
the  Balkan  Principalities  or  even  by  the  Ottoman  elites  in  a conscious  or 
unconscious  osmosis.  Commenting  on  the  remarkable  perpetuation  and 
re-creation  of  the  Byzantine  model  in  the  post-Byzantine  Balkans,  as  well 
as  in  parts  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  Romanian  historian  Nicolae 
Iorga  evocatively  called  this  process  Byzance  apres  Byzance.21  Although 
Iorga  mainly  emphasized  the  continuity  of  the  Byzantine  legacy  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  he  also  highlighted  the  adaptation  of  this  legacy 
to  local  conditions.22  Following  in  Iorga’s  footsteps,  Andrei  Pippidi  pointed 


20  Valentin  Al.  Georgescu,  Bizantul  §i  institufiile  romane§ti  (Bucharest:  Editura  Acad- 
emiei,  1980),  16. 

21  Nicolae  Iorga,  Byzance  apres  Byzance.  Continuation  de  L’“Histoire  de  La  vie  byzantine" 
(Bucharest:  Editions  de  l'lnstitut  d'etudes  byzantines,  1935). 

22  Iorga  speaks  about  the  perpetuation  of  Byzantium  (calling  it  Byzance  immortelle ) "as 
a complex  of  institutions,  as  a political  system,  as  a religious  formation,  as  a type  of  civi- 
lization, made  up  of  the  Hellenic  intellectual  heritage,  Roman  law,  the  Orthodox  religion, 
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out  the  emulation  of  the  Byzantine  political  tradition  in  the  Principalities, 
which  he  defined  as  "principles  of  state  leadership  evolving  into  a con- 
sistent doctrine  due  to  their  large  acceptance  by  the  dominant  class  over 
several  generations.”23  While  building  on  Iorga’s  conceptual  framework, 
Pippidi  argued  that  the  Byzantine  tradition  in  the  two  Principalities  was 
“diffused”  and  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  other  political  influences 
with  which  it  was  combined,  mostly  the  Ottoman  one. 

Besides  being  diffused,  the  Byzantine  influence  in  the  Principalities  was 
also  multifaceted,  appearing  in  such  fields  as  political  ideology,  state  and 
church  organization,  canonic  and  canonic-civil  law,  and  art  and  archi- 
tecture.24 This  influence  was  exercised  either  directly,  through  the  Byz- 
antine presence  prior  to  1453, 25  or  indirectly,  mediated  via  the  Serbian 
and  Bulgarian  examples  in  adapting  the  Byzantine  model  or  through  the 
experience  of  the  Balkan  Christian  elites  who  settled  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily in  the  Principalities,  mostly  Serb  and,  later,  Greek  or  Hellenized 
Ottoman  elites.26 

The  main  channel  of  Byzantine  influence  in  the  Principalities  was  the 
Orthodox  Church.  The  adoption  of  Eastern  Orthodox  Christianity  in  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  was  arguably  one  of  the  most  important  geopolitical 
“victories”  of  the  late  Byzantine  Empire  against  the  advance  of  Catholi- 
cism at  a critical  moment  in  its  history.27  The  establishment  of  metropoli- 
tan seats  in  both  Principalities  nevertheless  occasioned  a power  struggle 


and  all  it  generated  in  terms  of  art.”  Iorga,  Byzance  apres  Byzance,  8 (my  translation  from 
French). 

23  Andrei  Pippidi,  Tradifia  politico,  bizantina  in  (arile  romane  in  secolele  XVI-XVIII 
(Bucharest:  Editura  Academiei,  1983),  6. 

24  On  a comprehensive  but  concise  presentation  of  the  Byzantine  influence  and  legacy 
in  Romania,  see  Dennis  J.  Deletant,  “Some  Aspects  of  the  Byzantine  Tradition  in  the  Ruma- 
nian Principalities,”  Slavonic  and  East  European  Review  59,  no.  1 (1981):  1-14. 

25  For  instance,  in  1472,  the  Moldavian  prince  Stephen  the  Great  married  Maria 
Asanina  Paleologhina  of  Mangup,  who  was  from  a Byzantine  aristocratic  family  related  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors  Komnenos  and  the  Paleologes,  and  the  sister  of  Alexander,  prince 
of  the  small  principality  of  Theodora  (Gothia)  in  southwestern  Crimea.  On  her  life,  see 
Maria  Magdalena  Szekely  and  §tefan  S.  Gorovei,  Maria  Asanina  Paleologhina.  0 printesa 
bizantina  pe  tronul  Moldovei  (Putna  Sfanta  Manastire  Putna;  Suceava:  Musatinii,  2006). 

26  See  the  Serbian  families  Brankovic,  Balsic  and  Jaksic  or  the  Montenegrin  family 
Crnojevic,  in  Petere  Chihaia,  Tradifii  rasaritene  §i  influence  occidentale  in  Jara  Romaneasca 
(Bucharest,  1993),  101, 102;  see  also  Pippidi,  Tradifia  politico,  bizantina,  20-23;  and  Claudiu 
Neagoe,  “Mari  dregatori  §i  negustori  greci  in  fara  Romaneasca  in  a doua  jumatate  a veacu- 
lui  al  XVIlea”  Istros  13  (2006):  215-223. 

27  Vitalien  Laurent,  “Contributions  a l’histoire  des  relations  de  l'Eglise  byzantine  avec 
l'Eglise  roumaine  au  debut  du  XVe  siecle,”  Academie  Roumaine.  Bulletin  de  la  Section  his- 
torique  26,  no.  2 (1945),  165. 
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between  the  local  princes  and  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople, eager  to  curtail  any  tendency  toward  local  autonomy  of  the  two 
new  churches.  The  Metropolitan  of  Moldavia  was  documented  for  the  first 
time  in  1386  and  had  its  seat  in  Radaufi  (moved  to  Iasi  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century).28  The  first  known  archbishop  of  Moldavia 
was  Iosif  Mu§at,  related  to  the  local  Musat  dynasty  and  ordained  bishop 
of  Cetatea  Alba  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Halici.  Attempting  to  impose  a 
Greek  cleric  in  Moldavia,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  delayed  Iosif’s  offi- 
cial recognition  until  July  26, 1401,  when  he  was  finally  confirmed  in  office. 
The  Metropolitanate  of  Wallachia  ( Mitropolia  Ungrovlahiei)  was  officially 
recognized  in  1359,  with  the  capital  in  Campulung  and  later  in  Curtea 
de  Arges.  Unlike  in  Moldavia,  the  first  Metropolitan  of  the  Wallachian 
Church  was  a Greek  cleric,  Iachint  Cristopulo,  former  Metropolitan  of 
Vicina,  in  northern  Dobrudja,  a fact  that  testifies  to  the  Ecumenical  Patri- 
archy’s greater  influence  in  that  principality. 

The  geopolitical  importance  of  the  two  Principalities  for  the  Orthodox 
Commonwealth  increased  significantly  after  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  1453. 
At  that  time  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  played  an  important  role  in  the  per- 
petuation and  dissemination  of  the  Byzantine  legacy  since,  unlike  the  other 
Balkan  Principalities,  they  managed  to  preserve  their  internal  administra- 
tive and  legislative  autonomy.  In  this  context,  in  its  efforts  to  preserve  its 
dominant  status  within  the  Orthodox  world,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
became  more  and  more  dependent  on  the  temporal  and  financial  sup- 
port of  Moldavian  and  Wallachian  princes.  At  the  same  time,  seeking  to 
use  the  spiritual  authority  and  prestige  of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  bolster 
their  own  political  legitimacy,  native  princes  in  the  two  Principalities  not 
only  perpetuated  the  Byzantine  legacy  but  also  acted  as  substitutes  of  the 
Byzantine  basileum  in  relation  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  cultivating  strong 
ties  with  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  Constantinople  and  claiming  the 
rights  of  protecting  Orthodox  monasteries  on  Mount  Athos,  Mount  Sinai 
and  other  holy  places  in  the  Near  East.  In  his  survey  of  Greek-Romanian 
relations  prior  to  1610,  Nikos  Panou  pointed  out  that  the  early  Greek 
influence  on  the  Danubian  Principalities  was  based  on  two  main  ideo- 
logical prerequisites:  the  affirmation  of  the  role  played  by  Orthodoxy  as 
a common  religious  identity;  and  a mutual  recognition  of  Greek  cultural 


28  On  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitanate  of  Moldavia,  see  Steven  Runciman, 
“Manuel  II  and  the  See  of  Moldavia,”  in  Kathegetria:  Essays  Presented  to  Joan  Hussey  for 
Her  80th  Birthday  (Camberley:  Porphyrogenitus,  1988),  515-520. 
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superiority,  which  accounted  for  Greek  cultural  patronage  over  the  local 
church.  Panou  argued  that  the  mutual  assumption  of  Greek  “superiority” 
would  be  responsible  for  both  the  great  endurance  of,  as  well  as  the  recur- 
rent crises  in,  Greek-Romanian  interactions  in  the  Principalities. 

The  Greek  presence  and,  consequently,  the  Patriarchy’s  influence  over 
local  Church  affairs  was  much  stronger  in  Wallachia  than  in  Moldavia. 
Thus,  from  its  establishment  until  1754,  the  Wallachian  Church  was  led 
by  nine  Greek  Metropolitans,  out  of  a total  of  thirty-four  Metropolitans. 
Furthermore,  during  that  period  roughly  one-third  of  the  lower  clergy  was 
of  Greek  extraction.29  A turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Wallachian 
Church’s  close  relations  to  the  Patriarchate  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Wallachian  prince  Radu  the  Great 
invited  the  former  Patriarch  Nifon  II  (r.  1486-1488  and  1497-1498)  to  serve 
as  archbishop  of  Wallachia.  In  that  capacity,  Nifon  implemented  major 
structural  changes,  revitalizing  the  Wallachian  Church.  Most  importantly, 
he  also  initiated  a complex  religious  program  connecting  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  with  the  ruling  elites  of  the  Principalities.30  Although  Nifon  was 
deposed  in  1505  (for  entering  into  personal  conflict  with  Prince  Radu),  his 
program  was  continued  and  amplified  by  the  Hellenized  prince  Neagoe 
Basarab  (r.  1512-1521), 31  who  in  1515  canonized  Nifon,  thus  further  consoli- 
dating and  strengthening  the  symbolic  bonds  between  Wallachia  and  the 
Orthodox  Church.32 

A major  pillar  of  the  religious  program  connecting  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  with  the  ruling  elites  of  Wallachia  was  represented  by  the  lat- 
ter’s complex  relations  to  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  and  the  Near 
East,  involving  church  patronage,  donations  and  the  massive  presence  of 
Greek  clerics  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  and,  occasionally,  of  Romanian 
clerics  at  Mount  Athos.  The  emulation  of  the  Byzantine  practice  of  church 
patronage  was  first  documented  during  the  rule  of  the  Wallachian  prince 
Alexandru  Nicolae  (r.  1352-1364),  who  became  founder  and  protector  of 
the  monastery  of  Kutlumus.  Wallachia’s  relations  to  Mount  Athos  were 
greatly  expanded  during  the  rule  of  Neagoe  Basarab,  who  made  gener- 
ous donations  to  Orthodox  monasteries  throughout  Mount  Athos  and  the 


29  Georgescu,  Bizantul  institufiile  romane§ti,  92. 

30  On  the  symbolic  dimensions  and  ideological  background  of  Niphon's  vision  and 
Wallachian  “mission,”  see  Panou,  “Greek-Romanian  Symbiotic  Patterns — II,”  63-64. 

31  Radu-Stefan  Ciobanu,  Neagoe  Basarab  (7572-1521)  (Bucharest:  Editura  Militara,  1986). 

32  Panou,  “Greek-Romanian  Symbiotic  Patterns — II,”  83. 
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Near  East.33  The  monasteries  supported  at  this  time  by  Wallachian  princes, 
but  also  by  powerful  boyar  families  such  as  the  Craiovesti,  included  Saint 
Athanasius,  Zographou,  Xeropotamou,  Philotheou,  Saint  Paul,  Iveron, 
Dochiariou,  Saint  Panteleimon  (Rossikon),  Pantocrator,  Vatopedi,  Chilan- 
dar  and  Xenophon.34 

In  contrast  to  Wallachia,  the  first  Greek  Metropolitan  of  Moldavia, 
Nikiforos  of  Peloponnese,  was  appointed  as  late  as  the  mid-eighteenth 
century,  at  a time  when  Phanariot  rule  was  well-consolidated.  Moreover, 
his  1741  appointment  by  Phanariot  Prince  Mavrocordat  sparked  a revolt 
of  the  assembly  of  estates  in  1752,  which  demanded  the  observance  of  the 
local  mores  ( oblceiuL  pamantului)  according  to  which  the  leadership  of 
the  Church  was  to  be  entrusted  to  local  hierarchs.35  Also,  the  practice  of 
dedicating  monasteries,  widely  spread  in  Wallachia,  was  less  common  in 
Moldavia.  Over  time,  however,  this  phenomenon  was  to  have  far-reaching 
social  and  political  consequences  in  both  Principalities,  lasting  until  the 
monasteries’  property  was  secularized  in  1863. 

Overall,  the  Greek  clerics'  penetration  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the 
Principalities  strengthened  Greek  cultural  influence  and  triggered  major 
changes  in  the  local  church  culture.36  Upon  the  establishment  of  Molda- 
via and  Wallachia,  Byzantine  ecclesiastic  culture  was  transmitted  in  Old 
Slavonic,  as  the  Principalities  were  part  of  the  Byzantine-Slavonic  cultural 
complex.  Gradually,  with  the  consolidation  of  Ottoman  rule  in  the  Balkans 
and  the  strengthening  of  Ottoman  domination  over  the  Principalities, 


33  For  a general  presentation  of  these  relations,  see  Nicolae  Iorga,  Fundafiunile  Dom- 
nilor  romani  in  Epir  (Bucharest:  Socec,  1914);  and  Fundafiuni  retigioase  ale  Domnilor  romani 
in  Orient  (Bucharest:  Socec,  1914);  Petre  S.  Nasturel,  “Apergu  critique  des  rapports  de  la 
Valachie  et  du  Mont  Athos  des  Orignines  au  debut  du  XVIe  siecle,’'  Revue  des  Etudes  Sud- 
Est  Europeennes  2,  nos.  1-2  (1964):  93-126;  Petre  S.  Nasturel,  Le  Mont  Athos  et  Les  Roumains: 
recherches  sur  leurs  relations  du  milieu  du  XTVe  siecle  a 1654  (Rome:  Pontificium  institutum 
orientalium  studiorum,  1986);  Virgil  Candea,  Witnesses  to  the  Romanian  Presence  in  Mount 
Athos  (Bucharest:  Editura  Sport-Turism,  1979);  and  Andrei  Pippidi,  “Au  debut  des  relations 
roumano-athonites,”  Revue  Roumaine  d’Flistoire  27,  no.  3 (1988):  237-244. 

34  Nasturel,  “Apergu  critique,”  93-126. 

35  A.D.  Xenopol,  Istoria  romanilor  din  Dacia  Traiana  (Iasi:  Tipo-litografia  H.  Goldner, 
1890),  vol.  3,  450;  Georgescu,  Bizantul  §i  institufiile  romane§ti,  93. 

36  It  is  significant  in  this  respect  that,  although  Old  Slavonic  continued  to  serve  as  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Church,  Greek  religious  terms  began  to  be  frequently  employed  in 
the  church  and  in  the  official  court  language.  For  a list  of  such  works,  including  manastire, 
mitropolit,  calugar,  paraclis,  liturghie,  egumen  and  arhimandrit  and  later  proegumen,  monah 
and  ieromonah,  see  Constantin  Erbiceanu,  Cronicarii  greci  care  au  scris  despre  Romani  in 
epoca fanariota  (Bucharest:  Editura  Cartilor  Bisericesti,  1888),  xi-xii;  Xenopol,  Istoria  roma- 
nilor din  Dacia  Traiana,  vol.  3,  452. 
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Moldavia  and  Wallachia  entered  the  sphere  of  post-Byzantine  Hellenic- 
Ottoman  culture.  The  most  important  carriers  of  the  Byzantine  model 
became  the  Greek  (or  Hellenized)  clerics  emigrating  to  the  Principalities. 
These  clerics  were  part  of  a larger  Hellenic-Byzantine  cultural  renaissance 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire;37  their  activity  in  the  Principalities  was,  however, 
invested  with  additional  cultural-political  roles.  The  massive  presence  of 
Byzantine  or  Hellenized  clerics  did  not,  in  itself,  generate  the  “Greek  ques- 
tion.” Starting  in  the  late  sixteenth  century,  their  presence  acquired  new 
connotations  as  a result  of  the  post-Byzantine  waves  of  Ottoman  Greek 
elite  migrants,  who  acted  as  mediators  of  Ottoman  domination  and  were 
assigned  an  important  role  in  the  Ottoman  tributary  economy.  In  order  to 
understand  the  important  roles  performed  by  the  new  migrants  and  their 
impact  on  local  affairs,  the  following  section  explores  the  status  of  the  two 
Principalities  under  Ottoman  domination. 


2.  Ottoman  “Protection”  and  Foreign  Penetration  in  the  Principalities: 
Categories  of  Irregulars 

The  explosive  emergence  of  the  “Greek  question”  in  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia can  only  be  understood  against  the  background  of  the  two  Prin- 
cipalities’ external  status  and  the  regime  of  Ottoman  domination.  From 
the  fifteenth  century  until  the  achievement  of  state  independence  in  1878, 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  fully  integrated  into  the  system  of  pax  ottoman- 
ica  as  tributary  Principalities.38  Serving  as  “buffer  territories”  between  the 
empire  and  European  Christian  states,  the  Principalities  enjoyed  a special 
legal  and  financial  status,  based  on  treaties  signed  between  the  sultan  and 
native  princes,  called  ahdnames  or  sulhnames  (agreement-acts).39  Accord- 
ing to  these  treaties,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  considered  by  Otto- 
man ideology  to  be  ahd  or  “tribute-paying  states”  and  were  placed  in  the 
Oar  al-’ahd  (“the  House  of  Peace”  or  “The  House  of  the  Pact”),  seen  as  an 
intermediary  realm  between  the  Oar  al-Islam  (the  House  of  Islam)  and 


37  Iorga,  Byzance  apres  Byzance,  12. 

38  See  Hitchins,  The  Romanians,  1774-1866,  5-6;  Mihai  Maxim,  “The  Romanian  Princi- 
palities and  the  Ottoman  Empire,”  in  Dinu  C.  Giurescu  and  Stephen  Fischer-Galaji,  eds., 
Romania:  A Historic  Perspective  (Boulder,  CO:  East  European  Monographs,  1998),  112;  Viorel 
Panaite,  The  Ottoman  Law  of  War  and  Peace:  The  Ottoman  Empire  and  Tribute  Payers  (Boul- 
der, CO:  East  European  Monographs,  2000),  5. 

39  Mihai  Maxim,  “The  Romanian  Principalities  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,”  in  Giurescu 
and  Fischer-Galaji,  eds.,  Romania:  A Historic  Perspective,  112. 
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the  Dar  al-harb  (the  House  of  War).40  This  status  was  similar  to  that  of 
other  territories  situated  in  the  contact  zone  between  the  Muslim  and 
the  non-Muslim  world,  such  as  Ragusa/Dubrovnik  in  the  Balkans,  the 
Georgian  kingdoms  of  Imereti  and  Kaheti  in  the  Caucasus,  and  Tunis  and 
Tangier  in  North  Africa.  Under  the  terms  of  the  ahdnames,  the  Principali- 
ties paid  to  the  High  Porte  an  annual  tribute  called  haradj  and  renounced 
attributes  of  formal  sovereignty,  such  as  the  right  to  conduct  an  indepen- 
dent foreign  policy.  In  exchange,  they  were  entitled  to  Ottoman  military 
protection  in  case  of  foreign  aggression;  they  were  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  native  princes,  provided  that  the  princes  were  also  approved  by  the 
sultan;  and  they  enjoyed  almost  complete  autonomy  in  their  internal  leg- 
islative, administrative  and  religious  organization.41 

The  terms  of  the  ahdnames  were  not  fixed  but  changed  as  a result 
of  the  military  balance  and  geopolitical  context.  By  and  large,  starting 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  a slow  but  steady  decline  can  be  detected  in 
the  international  status  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  order  to  control 
the  two  Principalities  more  effectively,  the  Ottoman  Empire  compelled 
local  princes  to  renounce  their  internal  army  and  dismantle  internal  for- 
tifications. In  addition,  the  Porte  occupied  and  fortified  several  areas  on 


40  The  nature  of  the  legal  relationship  between  the  Principalities  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire  has  occasioned  considerable  historiographical  and  political  controversy.  Tradi- 
tional Romanian  historiography  described  this  relationship  in  terms  of  European  vassal- 
suzerain  feudal  patterns.  Pointing  out  that  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  not  conquered 
territories  but  autonomous  provinces  within  the  realm  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  that 
the  sultan  was  not  their  “sovereign”  but  “suzerain,”  they  employed  such  formulas  as 
“submitted,”  “dependent,”  “autonomous”  or  “vassal”  states  enjoying  de  facto  a “restrictive 
and  effective  suzerainty.”  See,  for  example,  Tahsin  Gemil,  Romanii  §i  otomanii  in  secolele 
XIV-XVI  (Bucharest:  Editura  Academiei  Romane,  1991),  17-46.  Recent  studies  on  Otto- 
man-Romanian  relations  pointed  out  that,  although  there  is  no  direct  contradiction  or 
incompatibility  between  the  actual  meanings  of  these  terms,  European  legal  notions  were 
in  fact  “inadequate  to  the  Ottoman  world.”  Taking  into  account  Ottoman  legal  sources 
and  the  practice  of  customary  laws,  Viorel  Panaite  avoided  using  the  label  “vassal  states” 
and  the  resulting  anachronistic  blending  of  European  and  Islamic  legal  notions,  suggesting 
instead  the  terms  “tributary-protected”  states  or  provinces.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Islamic  law  of  peace,  the  Principalities  were  part  of  the  “well-protected  dominions,”  within 
the  realm  of  tributary  protection.  See  Panaite,  The  Ottoman  Law  of  War  and  Peace,  449, 
472;  and  §tefan  Gorovei,  “Moldova  in  ‘Casa  Pacii.'  Pe  marginea  izvoarelor  privind  primul 
secol  de  relafii  moldo-turce,”  Anuarul  Institutului  de  Istorie  si  Arheologie  “A.D.  Xenopol” 
17  (1980):  629-677;  Maxim,  “The  Romanian  Principalities,”  m,  113;  Mihai  Maxim,  “Cu  pri- 
vire  la  statutul  de  akd  al  Jarilor  romane  fafa  de  Poarta:  considerafii  pe  marginea  unor 
izvoare  otomane”  Studii:  Revista  de  istorie  33,  no.  6 (1986):  523-534;  and  Mihai  Maxim, 
Jarile  Romane  §i  Inalta  Poarta.  Cadrul  Juridic  al  relafiilor  romano-otomane  In  evul  mediu 
(Bucharest:  Editura  Enciclopedica,  1993),  especially  chapter  3. 

41  See  Mihai  Maxim,  “Din  istoria  relafiilor  romano-otomane — ‘capitulafiile,’  ” Analele  de 
istorie  28,  no.  6 (1982):  45-48. 
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Wallachia  and  Moldavia’s  riparian  territory  on  the  Danube,  known  as  raya 
(or  occupied)  territories,  such  as  the  Moldavian  Black  Sea  city-ports  of 
Chilia  and  Cetatea  Alba  (1488),  the  Wallachian  territories  of  Turnu  and 
Giurgiu  (1429)  and  the  Danubian  harbors  of  Braila  (1538-1540),  which 
served  as  commercial  outlets  and  a territorial  basis  for  military  actions. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  administrative  division  separating  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  gradually  became  blurred 
as  a result  of  the  more  direct  involvement  of  Ottoman  subjects  in  the 
administration  of  the  Principalities.  First,  taking  advantage  of  the  dete- 
riorating military  power  of  the  two  countries — the  army  was  practically 
reduced  to  a small  princely  guard — irregular  Ottoman  troops  based  in 
Bulgarian  lands  or  in  adjacent  Ottoman  rayas,  as  well  as  Tartar  troops 
from  southern  Moldavia  and  Crimea,  organized  recurring  raids  into  the 
territory  of  the  Principalities,  resulting  in  looting  and  destruction  and  the 
enslavement  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Ottomans  also  gradually  infiltrated 
into  the  rayas’  neighboring  areas,  usurping  new  territories  or  appropriat- 
ing land  through  illegal  occupation  or  enclosure.  These  abuses  provoked 
a reaction  by  the  local  princes,  who  chased  brigands,  forced  Muslims 
to  return  appropriated  lands  and  to  sell  illegally  purchased  plots,  and 
attempted  to  regulate  Ottoman  subjects’  access  to  the  Principalities. 

In  addition,  the  strengthening  of  Ottoman  domination  generated  sev- 
eral irregular  categories  of  residents,  among  which  the  most  important 
were  1)  the  Ottoman  merchants;  and  2)  Ottoman  Greeks  employed  in  the 
state  apparatus  of  the  Principalities.  First,  Ottoman  merchants  formed  a 
privileged  category  of  subjects  in  the  territory  of  the  Principalities.  Under 
the  framework  of  Ottoman  domination,  the  Principalities  were  obliged  to 
supply  food  to  Constantinople  at  preferential  prices.  To  exercise  this  right, 
numerous  Ottoman  merchants  flooded  the  Principalities.  They  settled  in 
major  cities  such  as  Ia§i,  Dorohoi,  Boto§ani,  Roman,  Hu§i,  Barlad,  Bucharest, 
Craiova  and  Arge§  and  built  networks  of  requisition  at  preferential  prices, 
often  using  coercion.  Gradually,  Ottoman  merchants  acquired  a privi- 
leged position  in  the  Principalities.42  They  took  advantage  of  the  mas- 
sive increase  in  the  financial  obligations  of  the  Principalities  to  the  Porte, 
the  Ottoman  commercial  monopoly  over  the  Principalities  until  1826/ 
1829,  and  the  huge  debts  accumulated  by  princes  in  Constantinople  for 


42  According  to  the  Ottoman  chronicler  Mustafa  Naima,  in  1593-1594,  there  were  about 
4,000  “Janissaries  and  rich  creditors.”  See  Mustafa  A.  Mehmet,  Cronici  turce§ti  privind  farile 
Romane.  Extrase,  vol.  3,  Sfar§itul  sec.  XVI-inceputul  sec.  XIX  (Bucharest,  1980),  8. 
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covering  their  installment  fees — which  made  them  dependent  on  Otto- 
man creditors.  Moreover,  unlike  regular  merchants,  Ottoman  negotiators 
refused  to  organize  themselves  into  a guild,  thus  making  it  difficult  for 
local  authorities  in  the  Principalities  to  control  their  activities.  In  numer- 
ous instances,  local  princes  attempted  to  eliminate  these  abuses,  limiting 
the  number  of  Ottoman  merchants  in  the  Principalities,  forcing  them  to 
live  in  certain  areas,  requiring  them  to  pay  in  cash  for  their  merchandise, 
and  holding  them  collectively  responsible  for  their  trading  acts.  These 
abuses  were  ameliorated  with  a partial  lifting  of  the  Ottoman  monopoly 
over  the  Principalities  in  1826,  and  ceased  after  its  abolition  by  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianopole  in  1829. 

The  second  important  category  of  irregular  residents  was  the  Otto- 
man Greeks,  whose  number  grew  steadily  at  this  time,  stimulated  by  the 
consolidation  of  Ottoman  rule  in  the  Balkans,  which  facilitated  a process 
of  intra-regional  migration.  Initially,  the  new  Greek  migrants  originated 
mostly  from  Epirus,43  Macedonia,  Chios  and  the  Ionic  Islands;  they  were 
mostly  merchants  or  creditors  of  the  prince  and  settled  predominantly 
in  Wallachia,  and  only  to  a lesser  degree  in  Moldavia.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  situation  changed.  Greek  migrants 
began  to  be  recruited  from  more  prominent  Istanbul-based  elite  power 
networks.  Furthermore,  the  new  Greek  migrants  managed  to  slowly  pen- 
etrate the  political  sphere  in  the  Principalities,  which  was  traditionally  a 
monopoly  of  the  local  boyars.  Under  Mircea  Ciobanul  (r.  1545-1552;  1553- 
1554;  1558-1559)  and  Petru  cel  Tanar  (Peter  the  Younger)  (r.  1559-1568),  for 
example,  the  Ottoman  Greeks  occupied  important  high  positions  in  the 
princely  divan  of  Wallachia  and  accumulated  vast  landed  estates  through 
marriage  to  local  noble  women  or  donations  ( danii ) by  the  prince. 
Among  them,  the  most  important  were  lane  Cantacuzino,  former  Otto- 
man dignitary  in  Constantinople  and  the  uncle  of  Prince  Mihai  Viteazul 
(Michael  the  Brave)  (r.  1593-1601),  who  became  mare  ban  of  Craiova;  Oxo- 
tie  of  Pogoniani,  mare  aga  (r.  1567-1568)  under  Petru  cel  Tanar  (r.  1559- 
1568);  and  Mihalcea  Caragea  (Karadja)  from  Chios,  who  became  mare 
ban  under  Petru  Cercel  (r.  1583-1585).44  These  Greek  migrants  of  Istanbul 


43  Ariadna  Camarino-Cioran,  L'Epire  et  les  Pays  roumains  (Ioannina:  Association 
d’Etudes  Epirotes,  1984). 

44  See  Claudiu  Neagoe,  “Grecii  in  Jara  Romaneasca  in  a doua  jumatate  a veacului 
al  XVI-lea,”  Analele  CercuLui  de  Istorie  “Gheorghe  I.  Bratianu”  din  CampuLung  Muscel  1-2 
(1998-1999),  6;  A.  Sacerdojeanu,  “Pomelnicul  Manastirii  Arge§ului,”  Biserica  Ortodoxa 
Romana  83  (1965)  3-4,  313;  DIR.  B,  Jara  Romaneasca,  veacul  XVI,  vol.  3,  253-254;  Nicolae 
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origin — referred  to  by  local  Wallachian  sources  as  greci  tarigradeni45 — 
were  perceived  as  agents  of  the  regime  of  Ottoman  exploitation,  and  as 
such  they  were  at  the  receiving  end  of  many  local  grievances,  becoming  a 
constant  target  of  popular  riots  and  the  first  victims  of  most  anti-Ottoman 
military  campaigns. 


3.  Princely  Autocracy  vs.  a Nobiliary  State: 

Competing  Imperial  Networks  in  the  Principalities 

To  understand  the  outbreak  of  the  “Greek  question”  in  the  Principalities, 
a short  overview  is  in  order  at  this  point  about  the  internal  organization 
of  the  two  Principalities  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  the  top  of  the  sociopolitical  pyramid  of  power  of 
the  Principalities  was  the  prince.  He  was  known  as  voievod,  a title  orig- 
inating from  the  Slavic  word  voievoda,  and  domn,  a term  derived  from 
the  Latin  dominus  (also  called  hospodar  in  international  treaties  in  the 
eighteenth  century).46  The  prince  was  assisted  by  a consultative  coun- 
cil composed  of  leading  aristocrats,  called  Sfatul  Domnesc  or  divan,  and 
by  a body  of  court  servants  and  representatives  at  the  local  level.47  The 
domn  concentrated  in  his  hands  full  autocratic  powers;  he  was  a legislator, 
military  commander,  supreme  judge  and  nominal  owner  of  the  country’s 
land  (Jus  eminens).48  He  had  the  right  to  change  or  issue  new  laws,  called 
hrisoave  or  a§ezaminte ; he  decided  punishments  (including  capital  ones) 
and  granted  titles  of  nobility  and  state  dignities,  landed  estates,  fiscal  priv- 
ileges, and  Gypsy  slaves.  He  also  had  the  right  to  establish  new  towns  and 
boroughs  and  to  settle  foreign  colonists  in  the  country.49 


Stoicescu,  Dicponar  al  marilor  dregatori  din  Jara  Romaneasca  §i  Moldova,  sec.  XTV-XVII 
(Bucharest:  Editura  Enciclipedica  Romana,  1971),  77. 

45  A.  Sacerdojeanu,  “Pomelnicul  Manastirii  Argefului,”  313,  cited  in  Neagoe,  Dregatori, 
216.  In  the  Old  Romanian  language,  Istanbul  was  called  Tarigrad  or  “the  City  of  the  Czars,’’ 
just  as  in  Old  Slavonic. 

46  Neagu  Djuvara,  Intre  Orient  §i  Occident:  Jarile  romane  la  inceputul  epocii  moderne, 
2nd  ed.  (Bucharest:  Humanitas,  2002),  56-58. 

47  On  the  composition  and  function  of  the  princely  council,  see  Nicolae  Stoicescu, 
Sfatul  domnesc  §i  marii  dregatori  din  Jara  Romaneasca  §i  Moldova  (sec.  XTV-XVII)  (Bucha- 
rest: Editura  Academiei,  1968).  For  a reference  work  on  medieval  institutions  in  the  Princi- 
palities, see  Ovid  Sachelarie  and  Nicolae  Stoicescu,  eds.,  Institut'd feudale  din  f arile  romane: 
dicfionar  (Bucharest:  Editura  Academiei,  1968). 

48  Pippidi,  “Domnia,’’  Tradifia  politico.,  17-51. 

49  For  a useful  technical  description  of  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  Church  and  the 
prince’s  followers  in  the  two  Principalities,  see  Vasile  Costachel,  Les  immunites  dans  les 
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Given  the  charismatic  nature  of  his  rule,  the  prince  was  also  the  head 
of  the  church,  officiating  certain  religious  ceremonies  and  confirming  the 
election  of  Orthodox  metropolitans  and  bishops  in  each  principality.  As 
in  Western  feudalism,  the  legal  foundation  of  this  autocratic  regime  in  the 
Principalities  was  not  equality  before  the  law,  but  personal  dependence 
on  the  prince,  which  carried  with  it  exceptions  and  privileges.  By  grant- 
ing immunities  and  privileges  to  the  church  and  lay  followers,  the  domn 
could  build  political  support  for  his  rule,  by  relying  on  their  loyalty  and 
military  assistance. 

The  autocratic  and  cosmopolitan  political  order  in  the  Principalities  was 
challenged  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  the  local  nobility  attempted 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  prince  and  to  replace  his  autocracy  with  a regime 
of  nobility  estates  resembling  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  patterns.  The  ori- 
gins of  the  nobility  in  the  Principalities,  called  boieri,  are  a matter  of  con- 
siderable scholarly  controversy.  However,  most  authors  agree  that  nobility 
status  had  a dual  foundation:  possession  of  large  estates  and  the  appoint- 
ment to  rank  by  a prince.  Unlike  Western  and  Central  Europe,  where  the 
rights  of  the  nobility  were  written  down  in  the  Magna  Carta,  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  they  were  consecrated  by  tradition  and  regular  confirma- 
tions by  princely  legal  acts  called  hrisoave. 

In  both  Principalities,  there  were  nobility  assemblies,  documented  in 
the  Principalities  starting  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  initially  called  soim 
or  parlament.50  These  assemblies  were  composed  of  all  privileged  groups, 
such  as  the  nobility,  court  dignitaries,  the  army  and  the  clergy,  while  the 
cities  were  only  weakly  and  irregularly  represented.51  Assemblies  were 
convoked  only  in  exceptional  situations,  such  as  the  election  of  new 
princes,  or  during  crises,  when  they  helped  princes  reach  major  decisions 
on  foreign  or  domestic  policy.  These  assemblies  were  better  developed  in 
Moldavia,  under  Polish  influence  (they  were  engaged  in  intensive  activity 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  evinced  by  the  assemblies  in  1441,  1448,  1456, 
1457  and  1504);  in  Wallachia,  they  developed  especially  between  1596  and 


Principautes  roumaines  aux  XTVeme  et XVeme  siectes  (Bucharest:  Institute  d’Historire  Univer- 
selle  “Nicolae  Iorga,”  1947). 

50  On  the  composition  and  function  of  the  estates  assemblies,  see  Gheorghe 
Bratianu,  Sfatul  domnesc  §i  adunarea  stariior  in  Principatele  Romane  (Bucharest:  Editura 
Enciclopedica,  1995);  and  Petre  P.  Panaitescu,  “Marea  adunare  a (arii,  institute  a orinduirii 
feudale  in  Jarile  romane,”  Studii:  Revista  de  istorie  10,  no.  3 (1957):  153-165. 

51  The  participation  of  merchants  in  the  extraordinary  assembly  was  first  documented 
in  1538  in  Moldavia.  See  Panaitescu,  “Marea  adunare  a (arii,”  159. 
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1746,  mostly  in  relation  to  the  anti-Greek  campaign  of  the  local  aristocracy 
and  the  lower  classes.52 

Gradually,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  taking  advantage  of  the  weaken- 
ing of  central  power  and  of  its  own  transformation  into  a hereditary  and 
cohesive  social  and  political  force,  the  nobility  transformed  the  extraordi- 
nary assembly  into  a permanent  legislative  forum,  invested  with  effective 
control  over  the  princedom.  In  return,  the  prince’s  strategy  was  to  weaken 
the  power  and  cohesion  of  the  boyars  by  relying  heavily  on  foreign  collab- 
orators who  were  granted  access  to  nobility  and  provided  an  ad-hoc  basis 
for  the  new  regime,  replacing  the  local  nobles.  These  new  collaborators 
were  initially  Istanbul-based  creditors  of  the  two  princes,  who  came  to  the 
Principalities  as  part  of  their  entourage  and  gradually  assumed  positions 
of  power  in  the  state  apparatus.  Thus,  while  in  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  there  were  only  ten  Greek  great  boyars  in  the  Wallachian 
princely  council  and  seven  in  the  Moldavian  one,  in  the  next  century  their 
number  increased  to  forty-two  and  fifty,  respectively.53 

The  Greek  elite  migration  happened  during  a gradual  transformation 
of  the  nobility  from  Landowners  to  officeholders,  a change  also  reflected 
in  the  transformation  of  the  princely  council  from  a feudal  institution  in 
the  fourteenth  through  sixteenth  centuries  to  an  important  and  lucrative 
body  of  state  functionaries  in  the  seventeenth  century.54  Historians  have 
tried  to  explain  this  structural  change  in  a number  of  ways.  A.D.  Xenopol 
attributes  the  change  in  the  structure  of  the  nobility  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  princely  feudal  domain:  unable  to  endow  his  followers  with  new 
landed  estates,  the  prince  granted  boyars  lucrative  offices,  thus  gradually 
creating  an  aristocracy  of  office  to  rival  the  landed  aristocracy.55  More 
recently,  Andrei  Pippidi  attributed  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
boyar  class  in  the  Principalities  to  the  loss  of  the  chivalry  culture  that 
used  to  animate  the  Principalities  in  the  era  of  military  resistance  against 
the  Ottomans  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries.  With  sub- 
mission to  the  Ottomans,  military  ranks  and  military  services  became 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  more  lucrative  administrative  or  tax- 
levying  offices.56 


52  Georgescu,  Bizantul,  50,  51. 

53  Pippidi,  Tradifia  politico.,  113.  He  regards  this  figure  as  minimal,  since  it  does  not  con- 
tain Albanian  and  Italian  Ottomans,  who  were  de  facto  assimilated  to  the  Greek  clientele 
in  the  Principalities. 

54  See  Stoicescu,  Sfatul  domnesc  §i  marii  dregatori  din  Jara  Romaneasca  §i  Moldova  (sec. 
XIV-XVII). 

55  Xenopol,  Istoria  romanilor  din  Dacia  Traiana,  vol.  3. 

56  Pippidi,  Tradifia  politico. 
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The  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  nobility  cannot  be  understood  without 
taking  into  account  the  full  social  impact  of  Ottoman  domination:  high 
taxation  led  to  a crisis  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  Principalities 
and  the  resulting  pauperization  of  many  boyars.  These  changes  led  to  a 
polarization  of  the  boyar  class  between  mazili  (former  dignitaries)  and 
boyars  with  dignities.  Possession  of  landed  estates,  in  itself,  ceased  to  be  a 
mark  of  nobility  and  a source  of  social  and  political  power,  as  there  were 
powerless  landed  boyars  without  offices  and  powerful  officeholders  with- 
out estates.  In  this  context,  the  Ottoman  Greeks’  access  to  nobility  status 
and  their  monopolization  of  major  and  highly  lucrative  dignities  triggered 
a strong  reaction  among  native  boyars,  as  dignities  were  sources  of  finan- 
cial revenues  and  influence.  They  demanded  the  removal  of  immigrants 
from  office,  arguing  that,  unlike  previous  Christian  noble  immigrants  from 
the  Balkans,  the  new  Greek  immigrants  were  motivated  by  commercial 
interests  only  and  showed  no  interest  in  settling  in  the  Principalities  and 
in  adopting  local  traditions. 


4.  The  “Greek  Question”  in  the  Seventeenth  Century: 

The  “Levantine”  Challenge,  1601-1711/1716 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  great  boyars  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  oligarchic  political  rule.57  The  new  political  order  was 
characterized,  however,  by  great  political  instability  generated  by  the 
acute  rivalry  among  competing  boyar  factions.  One  faction  was  grouped 
around  the  Moldavian  Movilesti — the  first  local  boyar  family  that  managed 


57  The  existence  of  a genuine  “nobiliary”  or  “aristocratic-dominated  political  regime” 
(regim  boieresc)  in  the  Principalities  between  1601  and  1711/1716  has  been  a matter  of 
debate  in  Romanian  historiography.  While  the  massive  1964  synthesis  titled  Istoria  Roma- 
nilor  (History  of  Romania)  published  by  the  Romanian  Academy  of  Sciences  argued  for  the 
existence  of  a full-fledged  nobiliary  political  regime  ( regim  boieresc ),  recent  works  argue 
for  the  existence  of  an  oligarchic  political  regime,  marked  by  the  confrontation  between 
the  prince  and  the  boyar  class  but  also  between  rival  factions  of  the  boyar  class.  While 
the  tendency  to  establish  a regime  of  estates  was  evident  both  in  practice  and  in  pro- 
grammatic manifestos  (see  below),  the  irregular  convocation  of  the  assemblies  of  estates, 
the  lack  of  structure  and  rules  of  representation  in  the  assembly  and  the  ad-hoc  proce- 
dures, such  as  votes  by  acclamation  and  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  prince  during  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly,  is  markedly  different  from  a fully  fledged  regime  of  estates 
similar  to  those  existing  in  Poland  or  Hungary.  For  a pioneering  debate,  see  “Problema 
organizarii  statale  ca  ‘regim  boieresc’  in  Tara  Romaneasca  si  Moldova,”  Revista  de  istorie  32, 
no.  5 (1979):  941-956,  with  contributions  by  Valentin  Al.  Georgescu,  Andrei  Pippidi,  Florin 
Constantiniu,  Mihai  Maxim,  Liviu  Marcu,  Ion  Matei  and  others. 
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to  break  the  monopoly  held  by  the  old  Musatini  and  Basarab  dynasties58 
over  the  throne  of  the  Principalities — who  favored  close  political  and  mil- 
itary collaboration  with  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  An  opposing  faction  was 
led  by  princes  named  by  the  Porte,  who  favored  collaboration  and  integra- 
tion with  the  Porte.  The  cause  of  the  Movilesti  was  supported  by  a large 
social  coalition  made  up  of  upper  but  also  lower  boyars  as  well  as  by  city- 
dwellers.  Their  pro-Ottoman  rivals  relied  on  a pro-Ottoman  faction  of  the 
upper  boyars  but  also,  increasingly,  on  the  financial  and  political  support 
of  the  Ottoman  Greeks.  In  Wallachia,  powerful  boyar  families  gravitated 
politically  toward  the  principality  of  Transylvania,  which  provided  them 
with  military  assistance  but  also  with  an  aristocratic  political  model.  As 
in  Moldavia,  their  actions  were  countered  by  pro-Ottoman  upper  boyar 
factions.  During  the  time,  other  political  combinations  emerged  in  both 
Principalities,  marked  by  the  appearance  of  pro-Russian  or  pro-Habsburg 
factions,  supported  by  princely  autocratic  programs,  best  epitomized  by 
the  Moldavian  Prince  Dimitrie  Cantemir  (r.  1693,  1710-1711)59  and  the 
Wallachian  Prince  Constantin  Brancoveanu  (r.  1688-1714),  respectively. 
These  parties  were  all  animated  by  different  visions  of  the  internal  organi- 
zation and  external  status  of  the  two  Principalities,  as  outlined  in  various 
internal  documents  or  international  treaties.  The  Wallachian  great  boyars 
favored  a nobiliary  regime  of  estates  modeled  on  the  Hungarian  example, 
accompanied  by  their  integration  and  membership  into  the  Transylva- 
nian diet.60  The  Moldavian  pro-Polish  party  argued  for  the  establishment 
of  a regime  of  estates  modeled  on  the  Polish  example,  accompanied  by 
their  integration  into  the  Polish  diet.61  Later,  Phanariot  princes  favored 


58  Istoria  Romanilor  (Bucharest:  Editura  Academiei,  1964),  vol.  3, 128. 

59  For  the  program  of  the  pro-Russian  autocratic  party,  see  the  1711  treaty  signed 
between  Dimitrie  Cantemir  and  Peter  the  Great. 

60  For  programmatic  manifestos  of  the  Wallachian  Transylvanian  boyar  party,  see 
the  treaty  signed  by  Sigismund  Bathory  and  a delegation  of  great  Wallachian  boyars  at 
Alba  Iulia  on  May  20,  1595,  in  Hurmuzaki,  Documente,  vol.  3,  part  1,  210-213,  reprinted  in 
Mihai  Viteazul  in  con§tiinfa  europeana  (5  vols.),  ed.  Ion  Ardeleanu,  vol.  1,  Vasile  Arimia  and 
Georg  he  Bondoc  (Bucharest:  Editura  Academiei  Republicii  Socialiste  Romania,  1982),  87-99. 

61  For  the  Moldavian  Polish  party,  see  “Jalba  si  cererile  domnilor  boieri  moldoveni, 
in  numele  intregii  tari,  catre  prealuminatul  si  nebiruitul,  maiestatea  sa  regele  Poloniei  si 
intregii  republice,  date  la  Zolkiev,  anul  1684,  luna  iulie,  ziua  25,”  in  Miron  Costin,  Opere,  ed. 
P.P.  Panaitescu  (Bucharest:  Editura  pentru  Literature,  1956),  333,  and  Hurmuzachi,  Docu- 
mente, Supiiment,  vol.  3,  part  3, 151-153.  Attributed  primarily  to  Miron  Costin,  this  petition 
demands  from  the  king  of  Poland  the  protection  of  Moldavia  against  the  Ottoman  yoke, 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  Moldavian  boyars  as  full  members  in  the  Polish  szlackta ; in 
case  Moldavia  was  lost  to  the  Ottomans,  the  Moldavian  boyars  asked  for  their  right  to 
emigrate  to  the  Kindgom  of  Poland  as  members  of  the  szlackta. 
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an  autocratic  political  system  as  part  of  the  Ottoman  system  of  domi- 
nation over  the  Principalities.  The  complex  confrontation  among  these 
rival  political  factions  resulted  in  constant  political  turmoil,  aggravated 
by  recurring  military  interventions  from  Transylvania,  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  later  Russia.  The  main  dimension  of 
political  struggle  during  the  seventeenth  century  was  control  over  the 
office  of  the  princedom,  the  axis  of  power  that  could  decide  the  nature  of 
the  domestic  political  regime. 

It  was  in  this  context  of  political  rivalry  and  sociopolitical  upheaval  that 
the  “Greek  question”  emerged  in  the  two  Principalities.  A short  overview 
of  the  power  struggles  that  took  place  in  the  first  third  of  the  seventeenth 
century  illustrates  the  endemic  instability  and  explosive  social  situation 
of  the  Principalities,  as  well  as  the  strong  political  impact  of  the  Ottoman 
Greek  elite  immigration  on  the  local  political  situation. 

In  Wallachia  the  “Greek  question”  erupted  during  the  reign  of  Radu 
Mihnea,  who  acceded  for  the  first  time  to  the  throne  in  September  1601, 
replacing  the  Polish  vassal  Simion  Movila.  His  rule  signaled  the  Principali- 
ties’ full  return  to  Ottoman  suzerainty.  Born  in  Istanbul  as  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Mihnea  Turcitul,  Radu  Mihnea  was  raised  in  Koper  (Capodistria) 
and  educated  at  the  Monastery  of  Iveron  on  Mount  Athos.  He  came  to 
the  Principalities  accompanied  by  numerous  Ottoman  Greeks  whom  he 
awarded  key  positions  in  the  state  apparatus,  such  as  the  treasury  ( visteria ) 
or  the  office  of  the  mare  ban  of  Craiova  (granted  to  Ianache  Catargiu).62 
In  order  to  consolidate  his  rule,  Radu  Mihnea  excluded  from  office  the 
upper  boyar  families  who  supported  Michael  the  Brave’s  anti-Ottoman 
campaigns,  the  Buzesti  and  the  Rudesti  families,  relying  instead  on  a pro- 
Ottoman  boyar  faction  as  well  as  on  Ottoman  Greek  collaborators,  such 
as  those  mentioned  above.  The  local  boyars  were  quick  to  react  to  this 
unprecedented  breach  of  their  political  monopoly:  in  1611,  several  great 
boyars  led  by  Barcan  of  Merisani  plotted  to  assassinate  Radu  Mihnea  and 
replace  him  with  their  own  candidate.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  Mih- 
nea, who  decapitated  nine  great  boyars  and  confiscated  their  wealth.63 

In  1616  the  Porte  transferred  Radu  Mihnea  to  Moldavia  and  imposed 
Alexandra  Ilias  as  prince  of  Wallachia  (r.  September  1616-May  1618).  The 


62  Xenopol,  Istoria  roman'dor  din  Dacia  Traiana,  vol.  3,  448.  For  a contemporary  source 
dated  November  23, 1611,  see  Hurmuzaki,  Documente,  vol.  4,  456,  also  cited  by  Xenopol. 

63  For  an  account  of  this  episode,  see  Istoria  Tarii  Romanesci  1290-1690.  Letopisetul  Can- 
tacuzinesc,  90  (see  also  above,  notes  1-2).  On  the  life  of  Barcan  of  Merisani,  see  Stoicescu, 
Dicfionar  al  marilor  dregatori,  32-33. 
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son  of  the  former  prince  Alexandru  Lapusneanu,  who  lived  in  Istanbul 
for  many  years,  Ilias  came  to  the  Principalities  along  with  a large  Greek 
entourage.  A contemporary  chronicle  attributed  to  Nicolae  Muste  pointed 
out  that  the  Istanbul-based  prince  “came  with  all  his  house,  foreign  Greek 
people,  all  lacking  in  pride.”64  Another  local  chronicle  said  of  the  prince: 
“The  language  [of  the  country]  he  could  not  speak,  but  communicated 
only  with  the  help  of  a translator.”  The  local  boyars,  led  by  paharnicul 
Lupu  Mehedinteanu,  revolted  against  Ilias  and  plotted  his  assassination, 
on  the  grounds  that  they  “were  overwhelmed  by  the  great  number  of 
Greeks  and  offended  by  their  arrogance.”  Ilias  discovered  the  plot,  but  his 
rival  boyars  managed  to  take  refuge  in  Transyilvania  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  Transylvanian  prince  Gabriel  Bethlen,  invaded  Wallachia  and  imposed 
Gavril  Movila  to  the  throne.  Upon  their  return,  the  boyars  engaged  in 
violent  acts  meant  to  scare  away  the  Greeks.  Acts  of  plunder  were  also 
waged  against  the  Greek  merchants  in  Wallachia.  To  gather  funds  to  pay 
the  Transylvanian  troops  who  assisted  them  in  dethroning  Ilias,  Lupu  sent 
Captain  Buzdugan,  one  of  the  military  leaders  of  the  anti-Greek  revolt,  to 
storm  the  country  hunting  Greek  merchants  and  confiscating  their  wealth. 
These  actions  found  wide  support  among  the  peasantry,  who  directed 
against  the  Greeks  the  resentments  caused  by  the  onerous  Ottoman  fis- 
cal regime.  Chronicler  Simon  Massa  pointed  out  that  the  Greeks  were 
hated  by  the  poor  strata  of  society  ( plebeea  saraca)  because  “they  were 
robbed  by  the  Greeks  through  countless  taxes.”65  In  contrast  to  this  view, 
a Greek  chronicle  argued  that  Lupu  Mehedinteanu  was  supported  by  “all 
the  damned  man-eaters  ( mdncatorii  de  oameni)"66  but  acknowledged  that 
“all  loved  him,  all  accepted  his  authority.”67  Confirmed  by  the  Ottomans, 
the  new  prince  Gavril  Movila  (r.  1618-1620)  relied  for  his  power  on  the 
leaders  of  the  anti-Greek  revolt,  naming  Lupu  Mehedinteanu  mare  spatar. 
Soon,  Lupu  and  Buzdugan  were,  nevertheless,  captured  and  impaled  by 
the  Ottomans.68 

In  Moldavia,  from  1600  to  1611,  the  Movilesti  managed  to  dominate 
the  new  oligarchic  regime  with  the  support  of  Poland,  which  acted  as  an 


64  Letopisetul  Moldovei,  attributed  to  Nicolae  Muste,  in  Kogalniceanu,  Cronicele 
Romaniei  sau  Letopisetele,  6. 

65  Simon  Mass,  “Chronik,”  in  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Brasso,  vol.  5,  371,  cited 
in  Istoria  Romanilor,  144. 

66  Istoria  Romanilor,  144. 

67  Alexandru  Papiu  Ilarian,  Tesauru  de  monumente  istorice,  vol.  1,  349,  cited  in  Istoria 
Romanilor,  144. 

68  Istoria  Romanilor,  139. 
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external  patron  of  the  new  order.69  In  1611,  however,  the  Porte  managed 
to  replace  the  Moldavian  prince  Constantin  Movila  with  Stefan  Tomsa 
(r.  1611-1615),  thus  bringing  Moldavia  back  under  its  suzerainty.  The  great 
Moldavian  boyars,  in  alliance  with  city-dwellers,  resisted  the  change  but 
were  defeated  by  Tomsa,  who  then  started  a campaign  of  harsh  repres- 
sion, slaughtering  many  rival  great  boyars  and  confiscating  their  estates.70 

The  temporary  fall  of  the  Movilesti  set  off  a period  of  military  conflict 
between  Poland  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  control  of  the  two  Princi- 
palities (1611-1617  and  again  1620-1621).  Following  their  defeat  by  the  pro- 
Ottoman  party,  the  Movilesti  had  their  rule  in  Moldavia  interrupted  by 
princes  named  at  the  recommendation  of  the  pro-Ottoman  boyar  party: 
Stefan  IX  Tomsa  (r.  1611-1615;  1621-1623),  Radu  Mihnea  (r.  1616-1619  and 
1623-1626)  and  Alexandru  Ilias  (r.  1620-1621;  1631-1633).  The  Movilesti 
returned  to  rule  only  briefly  in  1615,  when  a new  revolt  of  the  great  boyars 
against  Tomsa,  supported  by  Poland,  succeeded  in  temporarily  bring- 
ing Alexandru  Movila  (r.  1615-1616)  to  the  throne.  However,  as  already 
mentioned,  he  was  soon  removed  by  the  Ottomans  and  replaced  with 
Radu  Mihnea  (r.  1616-1619).  In  1620  the  great  boyars  and  the  city  dwellers 
revolted  yet  again  against  the  prince  named  by  the  Porte,  killing  Ottoman 
merchants  on  the  streets  of  Iasi,  as  symbols  and  agents  of  Ottoman  rule.  In 
1621,  however,  Poland  was  decisively  defeated  by  the  Ottomans  and  forced 
to  renounce  its  influence  in  Moldavia. 

The  Ottoman  victory  ushered  in  a period  of  an  Ottoman-supported 
nobility  regime  (r.  1621-1629)  led  by  princes  loyal  to  the  Porte,  such  as 
Alexandru  Ilias,  who,  after  being  removed  from  the  Wallachian  throne, 
was  twice  appointed  ruler  of  Moldavia  (September  1620  to  October  1621 
and  December  1631  to  April  1633).  The  Movilesti  returned  again  to  rule 
through  Miron  Barnovschi-Movila  (r.  1626-1629  and  April-July  1633),  and 
Moise  Movila  (r.  1630-1631  and  1633-1634).  In  1629  Barnovschi  withdrew 
from  power  due  to  the  untenable  Ottoman  fiscal  pressure.  This  opened  a 
new  period  of  instability  and  political  confrontation  between  Poland  and 
its  local  supporters,  the  Movilesti  and  Barnovschi  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  the  supporters  of  Radu  Mihnea  on  the  other. 

Ottoman  Greeks  were  at  the  very  center  of  these  conflicts.  Thus,  as  in 
his  first  rule  in  Wallachia,  in  Moldavia  Prince  Alexandru  Ilias  surrounded 
himself  with  Ottoman  Greeks,  the  most  influential  of  whom  was  Constan- 


69  Istoria  Romanilor,  vol.  3, 128. 

70  Ibid.,  129. 
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tin  Batiste  Veveli  from  Crete  (om  de  neamul  sau  criteanu).  In  Letopisejul 
Jarai  Moldovei,  covering  events  from  1594  to  1660,  Miron  Costin  (1633- 
1691),  a representative  of  the  great  boyars,  accused  the  prince  of  indo- 
lence, stating,  “The  boyars  tried  to  solve  the  country’s  problems  as  best 
they  could,  while  the  prince  instead  spent  time  with  Batiste  Veveli.”71  In 
April  1633  the  local  boyars  learned  that,  at  Veveli’s  instigation,  the  prince 
planned  to  execute  his  opponents.  Led  by  vornicul  Vasile  Lupu,  the  local 
boyars  revolted.  The  rebels  mobilized  the  masses  as  well  as  the  lower 
boyars,  the  city-dwellers  and  the  peasantry,  who  could  be  easily  stirred 
up  against  the  Greeks:  “they  called  upon  the  country  which,  fraught 
under  heavy  burdens  and  wrongdoing,  rose  up,  and  not  only  the  court 
but  the  peasantry  as  well.”72  Urged  to  drive  the  Greeks  out,  Alexandru  Ilias 
refused.  He  also  threatened  the  mob,  warning,  “If  they  revolt  against  the 
Greeks,  they  revolt  against  me.”73  The  revolt  soon  degenerated  into  vio- 
lence against  the  Greeks;  the  uncontrollable  crowds  even  turned  against 
Vasile  Lupu  due  to  his  mixed  Greek  and  Albanian  origins.74  Fearing  for 
his  life,  Alexandru  Ilias  left  the  capital  but  was  attacked  by  angry  crowds 
near  the  Balica  Monastery.  To  escape  alive,  he  was  forced  to  surrender 
Batiste  Veveli,  his  main  protege,  who  was  lynched  by  the  angry  mob:  “And 
so,  without  mercy,  he  was  chopped  into  pieces  alive,  with  axes,”  reported 
Miron  Costin,  who  condemned,  with  aristocratic  contempt,  the  crowd’s 
cruelty.  Victorious,  the  great  boyars  elected  the  former  Miron  Barnovschi 
to  the  throne.  Barnovschi  traveled  to  Constantinople  for  investiture  but 
was  executed  by  the  sultan  for  treason  on  July  2, 1633. 

The  intense  competition  over  the  office  of  the  princedom  in  the  Prin- 
cipalities gradually  affected  the  nature  of  the  institution.  Traditionally, 
the  princedom  had  an  elective-hereditary  character,  in  that  princes  were 
elected  by  the  assembly  of  estates  or  the  divan  from  among  the  male 
offspring  of  the  Musatin  and  Basarab  dynasties  or,  after  their  extinction, 
among  the  legitimate  or  illegitimate  descendants  of  former  princes.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Porte  gradually  altered  this  tradition  in  several 
ways.  First,  to  curtail  the  anti-Ottoman  tendencies  of  the  upper  boyars, 
following  Barnovshi’s  defection  in  1633,  the  Porte  decided  to  strip  the  local 
boyars  of  the  right  to  elect  the  prince.  Instead,  princes  were  appointed 


71  Miron  Costin,  “Letopisejul  Jarai  Moldovei  (de  la  Aron  Voda  incoace),”  in  Viata  Lumii 
(Chisinau:  Litera,  1998),  95. 

72  Costin,  Letopiseful  Jarai  Moldovei,  96. 

73  Ibid. 

74  Ibid.:  “Even  Vasile  Vornicul  was  attacked,  hit  on  his  head  with  a bone  because  he  is 
of  Greek  origin,  and  Vasile  Vornicul  suffered  from  that  wound  for  a long  time.” 
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from  among  local  or  external  aspirants  to  the  throne  (many  of  whom 
claimed  to  be  legitimate  or  illegitimate  offspring  of  previous  princes), 
raised  and  groomed  in  Istanbul  and  intimately  linked  with  Ottoman  inter- 
est groups.  Moreover,  starting  in  i66g,  in  order  to  establish  firmer  control 
over  the  right  to  office,  the  Porte  decided  to  select  the  princes  not  exclu- 
sively from  the  scions  of  princely  families  but  also  from  other  categories 
of  loyal  Istanbul-based  candidates  to  the  throne,  including  Greek  Otto- 
man families.  Ultimately,  following  the  defection  of  the  Moldavian  Prince 
Dimitrie  Cantemir  (r.  1710-1711)  and  the  alleged  treason  of  Constantin 
Brancoveanu  (r.  1688-1714),  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Porte  decided  to  entrust  the  princedom  solely  to  the  Greek  families 
living  in  the  district  of  Phanar  in  Constantinople,  who  were  expected  to 
be  more  responsive  to  the  Porte’s  financial  and  geopolitical  interests. 

These  changes  altered  the  nature  of  the  princedom,  as  expressed  in  the 
forms  of  legitimacy  claimed  by  the  prince,  the  rites  and  rituals  associated 
with  the  coronation  ceremony  and  the  political  language  employed  in  offi- 
cial documents.  In  his  work  DescrLptlo  MolcLaviae,  Dimitrie  Cantemir  testi- 
fies to  the  fact  that,  prior  to  Ottoman  domination,  the  princely  coronation 
ceremony  was  centered  on  the  local  church  and  nobility,  symbolizing  a 
pact  of  submission  of  the  local  community  to  the  new  autocratic  prince. 
With  the  strengthening  of  Ottoman  domination,  however,  the  main  cer- 
emony of  investiture  moved  from  the  country’s  capital  to  Istanbul  and 
revolved  around  the  Ottoman  main  pillars  of  power,  namely  the  sultan, 
the  Ottoman  divan,  the  grand  vizier,  and  the  Orthodox  Patriarch,  in  a 
complex  ceremony.75  The  same  was  true  for  the  dismissal  of  the  prince 
from  office  ( mazilirea ):  as  Cantemir  pointed  out,  a small  unarmed  delega- 
tion of  the  sultan  could  easily  penetrate  the  capital  and  depose  the  domn 
by  reading  the  Sultan’s  ferman,  who  then  had  to  travel  to  Istanbul,  clear 
his  name  and,  if  he  managed  to  survive  the  punishment,  reside  there  to 
await  a new  investiture.76 

This  change  of  emphasis  was  also  reflected  in  the  political  language 
employed  by  princes  in  official  documents;  the  sultan  was  invoked  as  the 
main  source  of  legitimization,  since  he  held  the  power  to  invest,  super- 
vise and  depose  the  domn.77  In  practice,  the  prince’s  status  depended 
most  often  on  the  Ottoman  grand  vizier,  with  whom  the  princes  of  the 


75  Cantemir,  Descrierea  Moldovei,  101-128. 

76  Ibid.,  134-146. 

77  On  this  point,  see  Radu  G.  Paun,  “La  circulation  des  pouvoirs  dans  les  Pays  Rou- 
mains  au  XVIIe  siecle.  Reperes  pour  un  modele  theorique,”  New  Europe  College  Yearbook, 
(1998-1999),  263-310. 
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two  Principalities  were  in  regular  contact,  and  most  importantly,  on  the 
sizable  Greek  entourage  who  acted  as  mediators  between  the  princes  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and  the  sultan’s  palace,  until  they  managed  to 
monopolize  the  office  for  themselves. 


5.  From  Street  Violence  to  Historiographical  Confrontations: 
Anti-Greek  Discourses  in  the  Principalities 

The  conflict  between  the  two  competing  interest  groups  described  above, 
the  local  versus  the  Ottoman  Greek  networks,  was  manifested  in  vari- 
ous ways.  In  addition  to  diplomatic  and  military  or  street  confrontations, 
the  two  parties  promoted  competing  discourses  on  controversial  events, 
which  developed  into  rival  historiographical  perspectives.  Thus,  if  until 
the  sixteenth  century,  chronicle-writing  in  the  Principalities  was  con- 
ducted mainly  in  monasteries  and  served  primarily  official  or  ecclesiastic 
purposes,  in  the  seventeenth  century  chronicles  became  a major  political 
weapon  in  the  local  power  struggle,  expressing  political  programs  of  change 
and  legitimizing  the  actions  of  one  side  while  stigmatizing  the  opponents, 
often  in  religious  and  moral  tones.  Due  to  this  change,  chronicles  were  no 
longer  written  in  Slavonic,  but  in  Romanian  or  Polish,  in  order  to  reach 
a wider  local  or  international  audience.  Moreover,  these  chronicles  were 
not  ordered  solely  by  the  prince,  but  also  by  great  boyar  families,  who 
provided  their  own  version  of  key  events.  This  practice  resulted  in  a very 
dense  historiographic  landscape,  marked  by  polemical  confrontations 
among  competing  yet  intertwined  discourses  about  the  past.  Gradually, 
one  can  detect  the  emergence  of  a coherent  anti-Greek  discourse  in  the 
historiography  of  the  Principalities,  supported  by  a negative  stereotype  of 
the  character  of  the  Greeks.  The  portrait  of  the  Greek  is  often  unfavorably 
contrasted  with  the  tolerant  nature  of  the  local  inhabitants,  or  with  the 
more  virtuous  image  of  the  Poles  (lesii),  as  the  Moldavians’  allies.  Since 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  these  chronicles,  spanning  two  centuries,  is 
beyond  the  confines  of  this  chapter,  in  what  follows  I focus  on  a few  repre- 
sentative samples  of  the  historiographical  conflict  between  the  local  and 
the  Ottoman  Greek  networks  of  power,  with  a focus  on  patterns  of  reac- 
tions and  counter-reactions  in  their  dialogue. 

The  first  Greek  perspective  on  the  dramatic  events  connected  to  the 
anti-Greek  plot  of  the  upper  boyars  in  Wallachia,  led  by  Barcan,  is  pro- 
vided by  Matthew  of  Myra  (1550-1624).  Born  in  Epirus,  Matthew  entered 
the  service  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  Istanbul  and  traveled  widely 
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in  the  Balkans  and  Russia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
settled  in  Wallachia,  where  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  the  Dealu  Monas- 
tery in  Targoviste,  a position  he  kept  until  his  death.78  In  his  verse  chron- 
icle History  of  Wallachia,  Matthew  provided  a contemporary  account  of 
the  dramatic  conflict  between  the  Greek  community  and  the  local  Walla- 
chian  boyars.  Himself  a Greek  migrant,  Matthew  was  placed  in  a difficult 
position,  in  between  the  Istanbul  Greek  migrants  and  the  local  rival  boyar 
faction.  On  the  one  hand,  Matthew  assumed  a Greek  identity,79  which 
prompted  him  to  condemn  unambiguously  the  violent  anti-Greek  riots: 

They  suddenly  wanted  to  kill  Prince  Radu,  / planning  to  appoint  Michael, 
the  treasurer,  to  the  throne,  / and  then  haste  straight  to  the  merchants,  / and 
slaughter  them,  and  confiscate  their  merchandise.  / They  intended  to  exter- 
minate the  Greek  community,  / so  that  all  Greeks  living  in  their  land  would 
vanish,  / nobles  and  subordinates  and  the  poor  alike,  / the  very  people  who 
provide  their  households  with  wares  and  goods.80 

The  defeat  of  the  plot  and  the  capital  punishment  inflicted  on  the  rebels 
was  a confirmation  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  Greek  cause,  but  it  was  also 
a proof  of  God’s  divine  protection  over  the  Greeks: 

But  God  did  not  want  what  they  wanted,  / and  He  judged  them  according  to 
their  crime:  / thus,  He  decided  for  them  / that,  as  always,  malevolent  people 
should  meet  ghastly  deaths;  / for  when  Prince  Radu  found  out  about  the 
plot,  / he  had  their  heads  cut  off  without  any  delay.81 

For  Matthew,  the  fatal  outcome  of  the  plot  was  a warning  to  all  rebels: 
“Everybody  should  learn  never  to  mean  harm  / against  his  ruler,  but  only 
to  serve  him  / with  loyalty,  respect  and  trust,  / if  he  wants  his  head  to  stay 
on  his  shoulders.”  The  anti-Greek  plot  was  not  only  lawless  but  also  went 
against  the  Wallachians’  best  interest:  Matthew  attributes  to  the  Greek 
merchants  an  important  societal  role,  portraying  them  as  indispensable  to 


78  On  Matthew’s  life,  see  Ariadna  Camariano-Cioran,  L’Epire  et  les  Pays  Roumains, 
163-168;  Alfred  Vincent,  “Byzantium  Regained?  The  History,  Advice  and  Lament  by  Mat- 
thew of  Myra,”  Thesaurismata  28  (1998),  282-285;  and  Panou,  “Greek-Romanian  Symbiotic 
Patterns — I,”  75-90. 

79  In  his  extended  commentaries  on  Matthew’s  chronicle,  Panou  argues  that  Matthew’s 
term  genos  romaion  “is  referring  to  a Greek  ethnic  group,  that  is,  to  people  of  a distinct 
Greek  origin."  I follow  here  Panou's  translation  of  genos  as  the  “Greek  community.”  See 
Panou,  “Greek-Romanian  Symbiotic  Patterns — I,”  80. 

80  Emile  Legrand,  ed.,  Bibliotheque  grecque  vulgaire,  vol.  2 (Paris:  Maisonneuve,  1881), 
245  (lines  393-406),  cited  in  Panou,  “Greek-Romanian  Symbiotic  Patterns,”  78,  note  10. 

81  Legrand,  Bibliotheque  grecque  vulgaire,  vol.  2,  245  (lines  393-406),  cited  in  Panou, 
“Greek-Romanian  Symbiotic  Patterns,”  78,  note  10. 
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local  affairs.  Most  importantly,  however,  he  argues  that  the  Greeks  were 
central  to  the  preservation  of  the  true  Orthodox  religion  leading  to  uni- 
versal salvation: 

people  should  also  realize  that  they  must  not  nourish  bad  thoughts  against 
Christian  Greeks  / but  respect  them  and  love  them,  / since  they  are  a holy, 
blessed  people,  / a people  most  Christian  in  its  Orthodoxy,  and  widely  hon- 
ored; / for  it  is  Greeks  who  have  lavishly  bestowed  wisdom  upon  the  world,  / 
and  letters  and  the  art  of  war  and  theology;  / it  was  they  who  first  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  / and  disseminated  it,  making  Christians  out  of  everyone;  / 
they  have  converted  you  to  Orthodoxy:  / wouldn’t  it  be  a sin  for  you  to  slay 
them  now?82 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that,  as  a naturalized  inhabitant  of 
Wallachia,  Matthew  distanced  himself  from  the  more  recent  temporary 
migrants  from  Istanbul  who  populated  the  administration  of  Wallachia, 
recommending  they  exercise  moderation  and  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
local  population  and  local  aristocracy  and  threatening  them  with  divine 
punishment: 

But  you  too,  Greek  lords!  You  should  also  be  careful,  / both  the  courtiers 
among  you,  and  those  who  deal  in  business;  / be  on  guard  and  don’t  suc- 
cumb to  injustice:  / you  should  not  allow  your  greed  to  burden  the  people  of 
Wallachia,  / nor  should  you  be  excessively  demanding  upon  the  poor,  / for 
there  is  a God  in  heaven  and  He  is  watching  from  above;  /[...]/  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  behave  like  tyrants  to  the  poor  Wallachians,  / and  your  greed 
has  turned  them  into  Greek-haters,  / to  the  extent  that  they  abhor  even  the 
mere  sight  of  you;  / you  look  down  on  them  as  if  they  were  dogs,  / and,  after 
all,  if  they  weren’t  mistreated  they  wouldn’t  be  complaining.  / But  it  does 
seem  that  they  have  good  reasons  to  whine.  / Stop,  then,  and  refrain  from 
injustice,  / or  God  will  inflict  an  eternal  punishment  upon  you.  / 

For  Matthew,  Greek-Romanian  fraternal  relations  were  thus  evidently 
based  on  the  assumption  of  Greek  superiority:  “These  poor  devils  provide 
for  us,  and  they  take  good  care  of  us,  / and,  willy-nilly,  they  even  call  us 
‘masters,’  / so  we  must  feel  for  them  and  love  them;  / and  we  must  honor 
them,  for  they  are  our  brothers.” 

On  the  other  side,  there  gradually  emerged  an  anti-Greek  discourse 
promoted  by  the  local  rivals  of  the  Ottoman  Constantinople-based  net- 
work of  power  in  the  Principalities.  Resentments  against  the  Ottoman 
Greeks  were  especially  expressed  in  the  historiographical  discourse  of  the 


82  Legrand,  Bibliotheque  grecque  vulgaire,  vol.  2,  245-246  (lines  409-422),  cited  in 
Panou,  “Greek-Romanian  Symbiotic  Patterns,”  81  (emphasis  added). 
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Moldavian  great  boyars,  represented  mainly  by  Grigore  Ureche  (1590- 
1647),  Miron  Costin  (1633-1691)  and  his  son,  Nicolae  Costin  (1660-1712), 
and  Ion  Neculce  (1672-1745).  Associated  with  the  “Polish  party”  and  of 
Polish  scholarly  inspiration  (both  Ureche  and  Costin  were  educated  in 
Poland),  this  discourse  was  virulently  anti-Greek.83 

A representative  voice  of  the  local  boyars’  anti-Greek  orientation  was 
the  Moldavian  upper  boyar  and  chronicler  Ion  Neculce.  In  his  work  titled 
Letopisej.u.1  Jarai  Motdovei  (The  Chronicles  of  the  Land  of  Moldavia), 
covering  events  from  1661  to  1743,  Neculce  expressed  a whole  range  of 
stereotypes  against  the  Greeks,84  accusing  them  of  greed,  venality  and 
immorality.  He  also  voiced  the  exasperation  of  the  great  boyars  who  could 
not  prevail  against  the  Greeks: 

And  under  Alexandra  Ilias,  Batiste  and  other  [Greeks]  suffered,  and  also 
under  other  princes.  And  in  Wallachia  several  times  the  Greeks  suffered 
humiliation  and  depravation.  But  the  two  countries  could  not  cleanse  them- 
selves of  them  [the  Greeks].  This  is  what  I think  with  my  humble  mind:  only 
when  God  would  decide  to  have  iron  without  rust,  Constantinople  without 
the  Turks,  and  the  wolves  harmless  to  the  sheep,  then  perhaps  there  would 
not  be  Greeks  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  they  would  not  become  boyars 
and  engulf  these  two  countries  as  they  do  now. . . . You  can  extinguish  the 
fire,  channel  the  water  away,  shelter  yourselves  from  strong  winds  and  take 
a rest;  the  sun  can  be  covered  by  clouds,  the  night  and  its  darkness  can  pass 
away  and  give  way  to  light,  but  never  can  you  find  mercy,  charity,  justice  or 
fear  of  God’s  will  in  a Greek.  Only  when  he  cannot  do  harm  does  the  Greek 
appear  kind,  while  his  character  and  his  heart  still  seeks  to  do  harm.85 

For  Neculce,  the  Greek  invasion  was  thus  a calamity  in  the  life  of  the 
Principalities,  a genuine  apocalypse  against  which  there  was  no  remedy, 
even  if  it  was  not  only  an  unjust  occurrence  but  also  against  nature,  as  he 
argues  above.  The  same  idea  of  the  disaster  of  the  Greek  “invasion”  was 
also  expressed  by  the  chronicler  Simeon  Dascalul,  who  exclaimed:  “Pun- 
ished is  the  land  on  which  the  Greek  steps.”86 


83  See  P.P.  Panaitescu,  Influenta  polona  in  opera  si  personalitatea  cronicarilor  Grigore 
Ureche  si  Miron  Costin  (Bucharest:  Academia  Romana,  1925). 

84  loan  Neculce,  Letopiseful  Jarai  Motdovei  (de  la  Dabija  Voda  pana  la  a doua  dom- 
nie  a lui  Constantin  Mavrocordat)  (Chisinau:  Litera,  1999).  Born  in  1672,  Ion  Neculce  was 
made  a spatar  (holder  of  the  royal  sword)  under  Anthioh  Cantemir  and  grand  hatman 
under  Dimitrie  Cantemir.  After  Russia  and  Cantemir’s  defeat  by  the  Ottomans  in  1711,  Ion 
Neculce  accompanied  the  prince  to  Russia.  He  returned  to  Moldavia  in  1719  and  became 
vornic  under  Constantin  Mavrocordat,  until  his  death  in  1745. 

85  Neculce,  Letopiseful  Jarai  Moldovei,  88  (my  translation). 

86  Simeon  Dascalul  in  Cronicele  Romaniei  sau  Letopisefele  Moldaviei  §i  Valahiei,  ed. 
Kogalniceanu,  vol.  1,  438. 
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In  addition  to  engendering  a wide  range  of  negative  bilateral  stereo- 
types, contemporary  chronicles  also  document  the  violent  form  taken  by 
the  anti-Greek  revolts  in  the  principality,  especially  at  grassroots  level.  As 
shown  above,  in  their  efforts  to  remove  the  Greeks  from  power,  the  boyars 
appealed  to  urban  strata  of  the  population  and  to  the  lower  nobility  for 
support,  thus  managing  to  forge  a large  social  coalition  against  the  Greeks, 
regarded  as  middlemen  of  the  Ottoman  exploitation.  Their  violence  tended 
to  be  directed  against  all  Greeks  collectively,  irrespective  of  their  position  in 
the  local  apparatus  of  power.  Most  often,  as  Neculce  reports,  public  humili- 
ation was  employed:  the  Greeks  were  expelled  from  the  local  community 
and  stripped  of  their  clothes,  symbolically  denying  them  their  privileged 
social  status.  The  Greeks  were  also  derided  for  their  different  identity  (for 
instance,  for  speaking  “broken  Romanian”),  and  tragically,  they  also  lost 
their  lives,  in  public  hunts  that  ended  in  lynches  and  massacres. 

The  demonization  of  the  Greeks  in  the  local  historiographical  discourse 
is  often  accompanied  by  a discourse  of  (self-)victimization  of  the  local 
inhabitants  of  the  Principalities,  who  are  portrayed  as  powerless,  pas- 
sive victims  of  the  joint  Greek-Ottoman  aggression.  Although  writing  in 
the  service  of  the  Phanariot  Prince  Nicolae  Mavrocordat,  the  Moldavian 
chronicler  Axinte  Uricariul  (ca.  1670-1733),  for  example,  contrasted  the 
deplorable  situation  of  the  local  inhabitants,  called  pamanteni,  with  the 
restless  and  aggressive  foreign  peoples  around  them,  such  as  the  Turks, 
Tartars,  Greeks,  Serbs  and  Albanians.87 

6.  Drit  de  pamantean:  The  “Greek  Question"  and  the 
Birth  of  Citizenship  in  the  Principalities 

In  addition  to  hostile  discourses  and  attempts  to  physically  suppress 
political  opponents,  another  major  manifestation  of  the  “Greek  ques- 
tion” in  the  Principalities  consisted  of  legal  initiatives  meant  to  obstruct 
the  migration  of  the  Ottoman  Greek  elite.  According  to  local  custom 
(called  obiceiul  pamantului),  naturalization  in  the  Principalities  could 
be  obtained  through  marriage  to  a local  woman,  ennoblement,  or — for 
agricultural  laborers,  merchants  and  artisans — settlement  in  the  country 
with  the  intention  of  living  there.  Faced  with  increasing  Ottoman  Greek 
immigration  in  the  Principalities,  local  boyars  repeatedly  attempted  to 


87  Axinte  Uricariul,  Cronica  paralela  a Jarii  Romane  §i  a Moldovei  (Bucharest:  Minerva, 
1994),  vol.  2, 162. 
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either  abolish  this  permissive  naturalization  policy  or  restrict  its  applica- 
tion, since  it  facilitated  Ottoman  Greeks’  access  to  landed  property  and 
nobility  status. 

The  first  legal  document  that  restricted  the  access  of  Ottoman  Greeks 
to  high  offices  in  the  Principalities  was  the  treaty  signed  by  Sigismund 
Bathory  with  a delegation  of  Wallachian  boyars  on  May  20,  1595,  during 
the  reign  of  Mihai  Viteazul.  In  Article  20,  the  treaty  forbade  the  access 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  Wallachian  divan  or  other  higher  ranks:  “Someone 
of  Greek  origin  \Graecus  natione  in  the  original  Latin  formulation,  or  de 
neam  grecesc  in  the  Romanian  translation]  cannot  be  part  of  the  twelve 
boyars  under  oath,  and  cannot  acquire  any  rank  or  dignitary  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  but  should  be  free  to  practice  trade.”88  Another 
relevant  example  of  this  legal  campaign  is  the  meeting  of  the  Wallachian 
estates  that  took  place  in  1631  during  the  second  reign  of  Prince  Leon 
Tomsa  (r.  1629-1632).  As  in  his  first  reign,  Tomsa  came  to  the  country 
accompanied  by  a large  Greek  clientele.  In  order  to  fulfill  urgent  pecuni- 
ary obligations  to  the  Porte,  Leon  Tomsa  initiated  a harsh  fiscal  policy, 
holding  the  boyars  responsible  for  levying  taxes  in  the  territories  under 
their  jurisdiction,  thus  making  them  liable  for  those  taxes  that  had  to  be 
covered  by  eventual  fugitives  from  their  estates.  In  response  to  this  policy, 
a revolt  erupted  against  the  prince  in  Oltenia.  In  order  to  gain  political 
support  against  the  boyars’  uprising,  Leon  Tomsa  convoked  a meeting  of 
the  Wallachian  assembly  of  estates  on  July  23, 1631,  in  Bucharest.  Instead 
of  responding  to  the  prince’s  grievances,  the  assembly  imposed  its  own 
political  agenda,  asking  for  the  recognition  of  the  nobility’s  legal  immu- 
nity and  fiscal  privileges,  and  measures  against  the  “foreign  Greeks”  who 
colonized  the  country’s  administration.  It  also  demanded  a strict  applica- 
tion of  the  local  mores  on  naturalization,  so  that  “those  who  have  mar- 
ried into  the  country  with  Romanian  women  and  possess  landed  property 
should  live  on  their  estate  and  fulfill  the  duties  due  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.”  In  turn,  those  foreigners  who  acquired  property  in  the 
country  but  had  their  family  elsewhere  had  to  either  leave  or  settle  per- 
manently in  Wallachia.89 


88  Hurmuzaki,  Documente,  vol.  3,  part  1,  210-213;  Mihai  Viteazul  in  con§tiinta  europeana, 
vol.  1,  87-99. 

89  An  abridged  version  was  first  published  in  Magazin  istoric  pentru  Dacia,  vol.  1 (1845), 
122-125.  F°r  the  full  text,  see  Documenta  Romaniae  historica:  B.  Tam  Romaneasca,  vol.  23 
(1630-1632),  ed.  Andrei  Otetea,  et  al.  (Bucharest:  Editura  Academiei  Republicii  Socialiste 
Romania,  1966),  doc.  no.  255,  406-409.  Also  reproduced  in  Bogdan  Murgescu,  ed.,  Isto- 
ria  Romaniei  in  texte  (Bucharest:  Corint,  2001),  119.  For  an  analysis  of  this  document  as 
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The  document  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  transformation  of  the  anti- 
Greek  campaign  into  a militant  program  of  social  and  political  change. 
The  demands  were  voiced  in  the  name  of  the  local,  autochthonous  party, 
opposed  to  foreigners.  The  main  complaint  was  that  the  “foreign  Greeks” 
spoiled  valuable  traditions,  ignored  local  custom  and  introduced  bad  hab- 
its in  the  Principalities.  The  final  resolution  asserted  that  “all  needs  and 
poverty”  of  the  country  were  due  to  foreign  Greeks,  who  “mercilessly  sell 
the  country,”  “break  all  good  mores,”  bought  and  sold  official  positions 
and  “mercilessly  exploit  the  poor.”  In  order  to  forge  consensus  around  his 
throne,  Leon  Tom§a  assumed  this  platform,  asserting  that  “1  have  thrown 
foreign  Greeks  out,  since  they  were  hostile  to  our  country.”90 

The  conflict  between  the  estates  and  the  prince  resumed  in  i66g,  when 
another  revolt  forced  Prince  Radu  Leon,  the  son  of  Leon  Tom§a,  to  issue 
another  anti-Greek  hrisov  reiterating  the  exclusion  of  Greeks  from  office 
“as  evil  and  hostile  people.”91  The  hrisov  extended  this  measure  to  the 
Greek  clergy  as  well,  arguing  that  “these  foreign  Greeks  have  never  been 
useful  to  the  country  or  to  the  princedom,  but  caused  harm  and  loses 
as  evil  people  without  fear  of  God.”92  In  1685  the  chronicler  Ion  Neculce 
reported  yet  another  anti-Greek  revolt  occasioned  by  the  dethronement 
of  Prince  Dumitra§cu  Cantacuzino.93 

These  resolutions  of  the  estate  assemblies  demonstrate  the  tendency  to 
implement  a legal  regime  of  estates  in  the  Principalities.  The  assemblies’ 
agenda,  which  combined  demands  for  the  removal  of  the  Greeks  from 
office  with  measures  meant  to  reduce  taxation  and  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships of  certain  lower  social  categories,  points  out  the  social  implications 
of  the  “Greek  question”  in  the  Principalities  and  its  wide-ranging  political 


an  indication  of  the  regime  of  nobility  estates  in  the  Principalities,  see  Bratianu,  Sfatul 
domnesc,  84. 

90  In  discussing  the  resolution  of  the  assembly,  Andrei  Pippidi  interpreted  these  “xeno- 
phobic measures”  as  a political  diversion  meant  to  exploit  the  acute  sociopolitical  conflicts 
by  turning  them  against  the  Greeks.  See  Pippidi,  Tradifia  politico.,  112. 

91  See  the  text  in  Magazin  istoric  pentru  Dacia  (Bucharest:  Colegiul  National,  1845),  vol-  b 
131_134;  reprinted  in  Nicolae  Balcescu,  Opere:  Scrieri  istorice,  politice  §i  economice,  vol.  1, 
part  1,  ed.  G.  Zane  (Bucharest:  Fundapa  pentru  Literatura  §i  Arta  “Regele  Carol  II,”  1940), 
295-296;  for  comments  on  this  hrisov,  see  also  Bratianu,  Sfatul  domnesc,  95-96. 

92  Magazin  istoric  pentru  Dacia,  vol.  1, 132;  and  Balcescu,  Opere,  vol.  1,  part  1,  296. 

93  Istoria  Romdniei,  120.  The  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  office  did  not  go  unchallenged. 
Antim  Ivireanu,  the  Metropolitan  of  Wallachia,  who  was  of  Georgian  descent,  reacted 
against  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  lay  or  religious  offices,  arguing  that  “before  Christ 
we  are  all  one.”  He  also  pointed  to  the  long  tradition  of  immigration  in  the  Principalities, 
emphasizing  that  “I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  been  a foreign  metropolitan  and  arch- 
bishop in  Wallachia.”  See  Antim  Ivireanu,  Opere  (Bucharest:  1972),  231. 
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ramifications.  The  campaign  of  closure  conducted  by  noble  estates  was 
thus  a typical  defensive  reaction  of  an  interest  group  against  outside  pen- 
etration. According  to  Gheorghe  Bratianu, 

the  historian  familiar  with  the  general  features  of  the  estates  recognizes — 
in  the  Principalities  as  well — the  adversity  toward  foreigners  that  was  so 
manifest  in  the  fight  against  Greeks  conducted  by  nobility  estates  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Originating,  as  everywhere,  from  the  need  to  defend 
their  privileges  and  especially  their  state  dignities  against  the  competition  of 
foreigners,  and  preoccupied  with  maintaining  existing  agreements  against 
the  fiscal  offensive  instigated  by  the  Porte,  the  xenophobia  of  the  estates 
provided  the  background  on  which  the  spoken  language  of  the  country 
developed.94 

The  anti-Greek  campaign  increased  estate  solidarity  and  the  bonds 
between  local  nobles,  paving  the  way  toward  the  emergence  of  future  par- 
adigms of  collective  identity.  Anti-Greek  xenophobia  was  “the  expression 
of  the  reaction  of  the  aristocratic  stratum  against  the  sovereign  power 
that  utilized  foreign  instruments  to  attain  its  goals.  The  consciousness  of 
belonging  ‘to  the  fatherland’  thus  animated  the  very  same  people  who 
were  united  by  estate  interests.”95 

The  political  victory  of  the  nobility,  however,  was  short-lived.  Restric- 
tive legal  regulations  did  little  to  stop  the  penetration  of  Ottoman  Greeks, 
due  mostly  to  the  support  the  latter  enjoyed  from  the  prince  and  the 
Porte.  Moreover,  the  estates’  resistance  against  Greek  penetration  and 
the  revival  of  the  anti-Ottoman  crusade  during  the  time  of  Radu  Mihnea 
triggered  the  firm  intervention  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  stripped 
the  assembly  of  its  right  to  elect  the  prince  and  instead  imposed  its  own 
candidates  for  the  throne,  thus  hampering  the  development  of  a regime 
of  estates. 


7.  The  Phanariot  Regime  and  the  “Greek  Question" 
during  the  Long  Eighteenth  Century,  1/11-1821 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a new  collective  actor 
appeared  on  the  Principalities’  political  scene,  one  which  was  to  greatly 
affect  their  internal  development,  particularly  the  structure  and  legal  sta- 
tus of  the  nobility:  the  Phanariots.  The  term  “Phanariot”  originated  from 


94  Bratianu,  Sfatul  domnesc,  299. 

95  Ibid. 
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Greek  sources  as  a self-ascribed  label  for  a Phanar-based  Greek  interest- 
group,  but  was  in  fact  rarely  used.  Instead  the  Phanariots  called  them- 
selves “archontes"  (rulers),  “archontes  of  the  Greek  nation,”  “compatriot 
notables”  or  “archontal  group,”96  alluding  to  a growing  sense  of  corporate 
identity  as  legitimate  representatives  of  Ottoman  Greek  society.  In  the 
Principalities,  as  noted,  the  Istanbul-based  immigrants  with  a Hellenic 
cultural  background,  and  often  of  Greek  ethnic  origin  as  well,  were  generi- 
cally  called  greci  tarigradeni  (Greeks  from  Constantinople).  It  is  important 
to  note  that  local  sources  differentiated  between  the  fifteenth-  and  mostly 
sixteenth-century  waves  of  Greek  or  Hellenized  migrants  originating  from 
Asia  Minor  or  the  Greek  islands  in  search  of  better  fortunes  in  the  Princi- 
palities using  Byzantine,  Ottoman  or  Orthodox  Church  channels  of  social 
mobility  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  new  Ottoman  immigrants  who  arrived 
in  the  Principalities  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  part  of  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  Ottoman  dominance,  involving  Istanbul-based  merchants,  creditors 
and  administrators.  Local  sources  in  the  Principalities  did  not  distinguish, 
however,  between  the  Istanbul-based  Greeks  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  Phanariots  proper  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  indication  that 
these  migration  waves  were  perceived  as  part  of  the  same  phenomenon. 

In  the  academic  literature,  as  Andrei  Pippidi  has  pointed  out,  the  term 
“Phanariot”  was  employed  during  the  time  with  at  least  three  main  mean- 
ings, to  designate:  1)  in  a general  sense,  a member  of  the  post-Byzantine 
Greek  aristocratic  elite  who  lived  in  the  Istanbul  district  of  Phanar  prior  to 
1821;  2)  in  a narrow  sense,  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Greek  aristocratic  elite  of  Phanar;  3)  in  a wider 
regional  sense,  all  members  of  the  ruling  elites  in  Southeastern  Europe 
of  Greek  origin  or  education  during  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.97 

As  a heterogeneous,  composite  group,  the  Phanariots  are  notoriously 
difficult  to  define.  Their  varied  ethnic  origins,  social  affiliations  and  pro- 
fessional backgrounds  and  the  open-ended  nature  of  their  group  mem- 
bership defy  clear-cut  sociological  definitions.  Some  analysts  defined  the 
Phanariots  as  a “closed  class”  or  a “caste;”  the  latter  term  is  rejected  both 
by  Andrei  Pippidi,  who  pointed  out  that  the  Phanariots’  source  of  power 


96  Socrates  C.  Zervos,  “Recherches  sur  les  Phanariotes:  A Propos  de  Leur  Sentiment 
d’Appartenance  au  meme  groupe  social,”  Revue  des  Etudes  Sud-Est  Europeennes  27,  no.  4 
(1989):  307- 

97  Andrei  Pippidi,  “Phanar,  Phanariotes,  Phanariotisme,”  Revue  des  Etudes  Sud-Est  Euro- 
peennes 13,  no.  2 (1975):  231. 
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derived  from  them  holding  public  offices,98  and  Socrate  C.  Zervos,  on  the 
grounds  that  membership  in  the  group  in  fact  remained  remarkably  open 
to  newcomers.99  In  her  comprehensive  monograph  on  the  Phanariots, 
Christine  Philliou  defined  the  Phanariots  as  consisting  of  the  “Phanar- 
based  elites  and  their  retinues  or  affiliates,”  as  opposed  to  either  the  askeri 
or  Muslim  functionaries  or  the  non-Phanariot  local  Christian  elites  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  ( kocabasi , or  demogerontes).100 

To  be  sure,  the  new  elite  interest  group  was  not  an  entirely  new  phenom- 
enon in  the  Ottoman  administrative  elite:  the  Phanariot  oligarchy  was  in 
fact  a product  of  the  larger  pool  of  the  Levantine  Greek  elite,  already  active 
in  the  Principalities  since  1575,  as  well.  From  this  perspective,  the  Phanari- 
ots cannot  be  credited  with  establishing  the  Greek  or  Hellenic  networks 
of  power  and  influence  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  existed  before  they 
came  into  being  as  a group,  most  notably  the  Patriarchy  and  the  numer- 
ous class  of  merchants  and  bankers.  The  Phanariots  nevertheless  became 
a catalyst  of  the  Greek  networks  of  power  and  influence;  thus  they  can  be 
better  described  as  a network  of  networks  or  indeed,  in  Philiou’s  words,  a 
“portal”  for  the  Greek  networks  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.101 

Rejecting  the  term  “regime”  to  describe  the  Phanariot  era,  I prefer  to 
speak  instead  of  Phanariot  rule,  which  I define  as  a power  structure  domi- 
nated by  a corporate  oligarchy,  consisting  of  a small  number  of  families 
distinguished  by  their  wealth,  ties  and  political  influence  over  the  Otto- 
man administration.  This  oligarchy  was  corporate  since  it  was  based  on 
a semi-closed  group  or  clique  recruited  on  the  basis  of  certain  forms  of 
socialization  and  acculturation  involving  language,  education,  skills,  loy- 
alty and  services  to  the  sultan.  Even  if  the  Phanariot  corporate  oligarchic 
rule  was  controlled  by  a few  prominent  families  who  passed  their  influ- 
ence from  one  generation  to  the  next,  membership  in  this  group  was  not 
strictly  limited  to  an  exclusive  and  thus  small  clique  based  on  ethnicity, 
noble  origin  or  social  position  but  was  open  to  new  members  through 
various  forms  of  network  recruitments  or  through  matrimonial  or  political 
alliances.  What  made  this  oligarchy  unusual  was  that  it  was  appointed  to 
office  by  the  sultan;  thus  it  can  be  defined  as  an  “oligarchy  of  office”  whose 
dominance  was  based  on  its  influence  over  the  Porte,  deriving  from  its 
members’  linguistic  and  professional  qualifications,  wealth  and  family 


98  Ibid. 

99  Zervos,  “Recherches  sur  les  Phanariotes,”  311,  note  48. 

100  Philliou,  Biography  of  an  Empire,  xx,  xx-xxi. 

101  Philliou,  Biography  of  an  Empire. 
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ties.  Through  their  officially  endorsed  monopolies  over  certain  offices, 
the  Phanariots  “built  a house  (and  households)  of  their  own  within  the 
Ottoman  domains.”102 

ft  is  important  to  stress  that  the  Phanariot  oligarchy  did  not  owe  its 
dominance  to  a certain  noble  Byzantine  origin  or  its  superior  military 
power.  Although  most  Phanariots  claimed  nobility  of  blood,  ‘forging1 
their  origins  in  the  Byzantine  nobility,  the  overwhelming  majority  were 
in  fact  nouveaux  riches  who  used  money  and  appointed  dignities  in  order 
to  claim  nobility  status.  Philiou  points  out  that,  although  the  Phanariots 
were  not  technically  part  of  the  Ottoman  ruling  class  of  askeri  and  as 
such  did  not  enjoy  askeri  immunities,  they  were  nevertheless  comparable 
in  many  ways  with  the  ayans,  who  remained  a model  for  the  Phanariot 
household.  This  comparison  is  certainly  instructive,  as  it  highlights  the 
fact  that,  in  forming  their  own  “webs  of  patronage,”  Phanariot  families 
borrowed  kinship  practices  and  terminologies  from  their  vezir  and  aryan 
counterparts.103  1 would  argue  at  the  same  time  that  the  Phanariots’  sta- 
tus in  the  Principalities  might  provide  us  with  an  additional  clue  of  their 
source  of  corporate  identity.  First,  one  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Ottoman  system  did  not  allow  hereditary  aristocracy.  From  this  per- 
spective, it  was  important  that  the  Phanariots  could  use  the  office  of  the 
princedom  in  order  to  acquire  and  consolidate  a hereditary  noble  status 
within  the  Ottoman  realm.  Second,  many  of  the  Phanariots  acquired 
landed  estates  in  the  Principalities,  married  local  women,  Romanianized 
their  names  and  thus  became  part  of  the  local  boyar  class.  In  this  sense, 
it  was  precisely  the  office  of  the  prince  or  hospodar  of  the  Principalities 
that  allowed  the  Phanariots  to  fashion  themselves  as  an  aristocracy  and 
to  transmit  their  status  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

The  multiplicity  of  contexts  in  which  the  Phanariots  operated  thus 
allowed  them  to  exploit  various  systems  and  to  extract  symbolic  or  mate- 
rial advantages  that  could  then  be  used  in  other  contexts.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  were  regular  Ottoman  subjects  and,  as  such,  they  were  quite 
vulnerable  to  Ottoman  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Principali- 
ties the  Phanariots  could  in  many  ways  transcend  Ottoman  direct  con- 
trol, behaving  as  autocratic  despots  in  their  own  right  and  as  heads  of  a 
Christian  aristocracy  of  sorts.  Moreover,  through  their  position  as  heads  of 
border  provinces  or  as  dragomans,  ambassadors  or  functionaries  of  other 


102  Ibid.,  6. 

103  Ibid.,  7. 
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empires,  the  Phanariots  forged  transnational  networks  that  transcended  the 
realm  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  operating  in  between  three  empires.  From 
this  perspective,  while  the  Phanariots  were  indeed  “a  composite  Orthodox 
Christian  elite  that  grew  out  of  the  social  and  political  fabric  of  Ottoman 
governance,”  as  Philliou  pointed  out,104  they  cannot  be  confined  solely 
to  the  Ottoman  context.  The  Principalities  were  an  important  unit  that 
allowed  the  Phanariots  to  transcend,  in  many  ways,  the  Ottoman  world. 


8.  A Greek  Victory?  From  Levantine  to  Phanariot  Domination 

Phanariot  rule  (1711/1716-1821)  marked  a decline  in  the  international  status 
of  the  Principalities,  as  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  almost  de  facto  assim- 
ilated to  the  status  of  a regular  Ottoman  province.105  During  that  period, 
the  internal  autonomy  of  the  Principalities  was  severely  curtailed,  their 
ruling  princes  were  no  longer  elected  by  the  local  boyars,  their  aristocracy 
was  further  infiltrated  by  Ottoman  Greeks  coming  mostly  from  the  impe- 
rial capital,  while  their  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  Porte  amounted  to  a 
significant  economic  burden.  Moreover,  under  Phanariot  rule,  Ottoman 
Greek  infiltration  into  the  church  and  state  apparatus  in  the  Principalities 
reached  a peak.  First,  the  office  of  the  princedom  was  monopolized  by 
eleven  major  families:  Mavrocordatos,  Racovita,  Ghika,  Rossetti,  Ypsilan- 
tis,  Karatzas,  Soutzos,  Mavroyenis,  Mourouzis,  Khantzeris  and  Callimachi. 
Most  of  these  families  claimed  Byzantine  aristocratic  lineage;  it  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  some  of  them  were  in  fact  Hellenized  Romanians, 
such  as  the  Racovitas  and  the  Callimachis,  who  originated  from  Bukovina, 
or  even  Albanians,  such  as  the  Ghikas.106  Second,  the  Phanariot  princes 
came  into  the  country  accompanied  by  a large  personal  clientele  and 
rewarded  it  with  positions  in  the  state  apparatus.  This  practice  gave  the 


104  Ibid.,  5. 

105  On  the  vast  literature  on  the  Phanariots,  see  A.D.  Xenopol,  Epoca  fanariofilor  7777- 
1821  (Ia§i:  Goldner,  1892);  Nicolae  Iorga,  Cultura  romana  supt  fanariof  (Bucharest:  Socec, 
1898);  and  Istoria  Literaturii  romane  in  secotul  al  XVIII-lea  ( 1688-1827 ),  2 vols.  (Bucharest, 
1901);  Andrei  Pippidi,  “Nicolas  Soutzo  (1798-1871)  et  la  faillite  du  regime  phanariote  dans 
les  Principautes  Roumaines,”  Revue  des  Etudes  Sud-Est  Europeennes  6 (1968):  313-338.  For 
the  historiographical  discourse,  see  Leonidas  Rados,  “Societatea  Junimea  §i  interesul  pen- 
tru  studiile  hizantine,’’  Anuarul  Institutului  de  Istorie  “A.  D.  Xenopol”  41  (2004):  513-528; 
Leonidas  Rados,  “Influenta  greaca  in  disputele  istoriografice  din  spatiul  romanesc  in  a 
doua  jumatate  a secolului  XIX,”  Anuarul  Institutului  de  Istorie  “G.  Barifiu,  Cluj-Napoca”  47 
(2008):  123-142. 

106  W.  Wilkinson,  An  Account  of  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  (London, 
1820),  130. 
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Ottoman  Greeks  unrestricted  access  to  offices  and  ennoblement.  Favored 
by  the  prince,  Ottoman  Greeks  thus  not  only  could  annul  previous  anti- 
immigration measures  but  managed  to  have  a right  to  office  consecrated 
by  diplomatic  documents.  The  Hatt-i  §erif  of  1774  stipulated  that  in  the 
two  Principalities  “the  rulers,  as  well  as  holders  of  aristocratic  offices,  can 
be  elected  from  indigenous  as  well  as  Greek  boyars.”107 

Ottoman  Greek  penetration  into  the  local  aristocracy  did  not  grow 
steadily  but  fluctuated  over  the  duration  of  Phanariot  rule.  For  example, 
as  Table  1 shows,  the  percentage  of  seats  held  by  Ottoman  Greeks  in  the 
princely  council  (also  known  as  the  divan ) in  the  two  Principalities  var- 
ied from  32  percent  under  Ion  T.  Callimachi  (r.  1758-1761)  to  5.5  percent 
under  Scarlat  Calimachi  (r.  1812-1819)  in  Moldavia,  and  from  34.3  percent 
under  Nicolae  Mavrocordat  (r.  ca.  1716, 1719-1730)  to  12  percent  under  Ion 
Mavrocordat  (1716-1719)  in  Wallachia. 

Certainly,  given  the  difficulties  in  neatly  differentiating  the  local 
boyars  from  the  Ottoman  Greeks  settled  in  the  Principalities — discussed 
at  length  in  this  essay — the  data  provided  in  Table  1 should  be  taken 
merely  as  a general  orientation.  Ffowever,  the  figures  leave  no  doubt  that, 
although  Phanariot  rule  greatly  boosted  the  Ottoman  Greeks’  presence 
and  political  role  in  the  Principalities,  local  boyars  continued  to  dominate, 
at  least  numerically,  the  princely  divans.  These  conclusions  are  further 
confirmed  by  additional  statistics  indicating  that  between  1715  and  1800, 
the  most  important  state  offices — eight  in  the  first  half  of  that  period  and 
fifteen  in  the  second  half — were  held  by  a total  of  eighty-nine  families. 
Among  them  thirty-seven  were  Moldo-Wallachian  families,  seven  were 
naturalized  families,  and  forty-four  were  foreign  families,  mostly  Ottoman 
Greeks.  Proportionally,  Moldo-Wallachian  or  naturalized  families  made 
UP  5°-5  percent  of  great  officeholders  and  cumulatively  held  office  for  a 
total  of  512  years,  while  foreigners  made  up  49.5  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  officeholders,  but  cumulatively  held  office  for  only  176  years.  During 
the  same  period,  65.62  percent  of  the  second-rank  offices  were  held  by 
Moldo-Wallachians  (125  Romanian  and  twenty-two  naturalized  families), 
while  34.4  percent  of  the  total  was  held  by  foreign  holders  (seventy-seven 
families).108 


107  Condurachi,  Citeva  cuvinte,  49. 

108  See  Ionafcu,  “Le  degre  de  l’influence  des  Grecs  des  Principautes  Roumaines,”  217- 
227.  For  this  statistical  analysis,  see  Dan  Berindei  and  Irina  Gavrila,  “Analyse  de  la  com- 
position de  l’ensemble  des  families  de  grands  dignitaires  de  la  Valachie  au  XVIIIe  siecle,” 
in  XV  Congresso  InternacionaL  de  las  Ciencias  Genealogicay  Heraldica  (Madrid,  September 
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Table  1.  Percentage  of  seats  occupied  by  Ottoman  Greeks  in  the  princely  divans 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  under  Phanariot  princes,  1711/1716-1821 


Prince 

Moldavia 

Reign 

% of 
Greeks 

Prince 

Wallachia 

Reign 

% of 
Greeks 

Ion  T.  Callimachi 

1758-1761 

32% 

Nic.  Mavrocordat 

1716, 

34.3% 

Scarlat  Gr.  Ghica 

1757-1758 

31.4% 

Stefan  Racovita 

1719-1730 

1764-1765 

33-3% 

Mihai  Gr.  Sutu 

1819-1821 

30% 

Constantin  Hangerli 

1797-1799 

28.1% 

Grigore  T.  Callimachi 

1761-1769* 

27.7% 

Alex.  Sutu 

1818-1821 

26.8% 

Ion  N.  Mavrocordat 

1743-1747 

26.3% 

Ion  Gr.  Caragea 

1812-1818 

25.6% 

Grigore  II  Ghica 

1726-1748* 

24.3% 

Mihai  Racovita 

1730-1731, 

25% 

Matei  Gr.  Ghica 

1753-1756 

23.9% 

Alexandra  Scarlat 

1741-1744 

1766-1768 

25% 

Const.  M.  Racovita 

1749-1757* 

22.5% 

Ghica 

Grigore  III  Ghica 

1768-1769 

25% 

N.  Mavrocordat 

1711-1715 

21.6% 

N.  Mavrogheni 

1786-1790 

24.3% 

Grigore  III  Ghica 

1764-1777* 

20.8% 

Const.  N.  Mavrocordat 

1730-1769* 

23.7% 

Mihai  Sutu 

1792-1795 

20.8% 

Mihai  Sutu 

1783-1802* 

23.7% 

Const.  Moruzi 

1777-1782 

15.1% 

Alexandra  C.  Moruzi 

1796-1801* 

23.7% 

Const.  Al  Ipsilanti 

1799-i8oi 

15.1% 

Grigore  II  Ghica 

1735-1752* 

21.6% 

Alex.  Moruzi 

1792-1806* 

13.8% 

Scarlat  Gr.  Ghica 

1758-1761* 

21.4% 

Alex.  C.  Mavrocordat 

1782-1785 

13.5% 

Const.  M.  Racovita 

1753-1764* 

20.9% 

Const.  N. 

1733-1769* 

13.4% 

Alexandra  Ipsilanti 

1775-1797* 

16.8% 

Mavrocordat 
Alex  Callimachi 

1795-1799* 

8.7% 

Matei  Ghica 

1752-1753 

16.6% 

Alex.  I.  Mavrocordat 

1785-1786 

8.5% 

Const.  A.  Ipsilanti 

1802-1807 

14.5% 

Mihai  Racovita 

1716-1726 

6.5% 

Nic.  Caragea 

1782-1783 

14.2% 

Scarlat  Calimachi 

1812-1819 

5-5% 

Ion.  Mavrocordat 

1716-1719 

12% 

Ionafcu,  “Le  degre  de  l’influence  des  Grecs  des  Principautes  Roumaines  dans  la  vie  poli- 
tique de  ces  pays,”  226-228. 

* Intermittently. 

Not  included: 

For  Moldavia:  divans  under  Al.  Ipsilanti  (r.  1787-1788)  and  Man.  Giani-Russet  (1788-1789) 
for  lack  of  documents;  divans  under  the  Russian  occupation,  1769-1774,  and  1806-1812, 
only  with  local  boyars;  Russian-Austrian  occupation:  1788-1791. 

For  Wallachia:  Man.  Giani-Russet  (1770-1771);  divans  under  the  Russian  occupation, 
1769-1774,  and  1806-1812,  only  with  local  boyars;  Russian-Austrian  occupation:  1789-1791. 


19-25,  1982),  239-254.  For  low-ranking  dignitaries,  see  Dan  Berindei  and  Irina  Gavrila, 
“Considerations  sur  les  dignites  de  seconde  et  troisieme  classe  en  Valachie  au  XVIIIe  siecle. 
Le  probleme  de  la  penetration  Greco-Phanariote,”  in  Adas  do  77  Congresso  International 
de  las  Ciencias  Genealogicay  Heraldica  (Lisbon,  1986),  46-62.  On  aristocracy  in  Moldavia, 
see  also  Gheorghe  Platon  and  Alexandru-Florin  Platon,  Boierimea  din  Moldova  in  secolul 
alXIX-lea.  Context  european,  evolufie  sociala  §i  politico.  ( Date  statistice  §i  observafii  istorice ) 
(Bucharest:  Editura  Academiei  Romane,  1995). 
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By  and  large,  the  local  boyars  thus  continued  to  provide  the  social  and 
political  basis  for  the  Phanariot  rule,  as  Moldo-Wallachian  boyars  still 
constituted  a slight  majority  of  the  aristocracy.  Foreign  penetration  was 
also  weakened  by  the  temporary  residence  of  Ottoman  Greeks,  who  gen- 
erally left  the  country  once  their  protector  lost  power,  and  by  the  steady 
assimilation  of  foreign  elements  who  resided  for  long  periods  in  the  Princi- 
palities, mainly  through  matrimonial  alliances.  Although  Ottoman  Greeks 
were  fewer  in  number  than  the  local  boyars,  in  practice  they  monopolized 
the  most  important  state  offices,  due  to  their  overwhelming  influence  over 
the  prince.  This  gave  them  the  upper  hand  in  daily  affairs,  accounting  for 
a significant  shift  in  real  power  from  native  to  foreign  nobles. 

The  conflict  between  the  local  great  boyars  and  the  Greek  nobility  of 
office  thus  continued  uninterrupted  during  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
took  new  forms  due  to  the  Phanariot  monopoly  over  the  princedom.  The 
local  boyars  revolted  repeatedly  against  those  princes  who  ruled  almost 
exclusively  with  the  help  of  the  Greeks.  The  boyars’  opposition,  though 
not  very  efficient  in  removing  the  Greeks  from  dignities,  led  to  numer- 
ous changes  in  the  princely  office.  Thus  the  boyars  revolted  against  Matei 
Ghica  (r.  1752-1753)  and,  with  the  help  of  the  city  dwellers,  obtained  his 
dismissal  by  the  Porte.  Opposition  to  the  Greek  protipendada  continued 
under  the  second  reign  of  Constantin  Racovita  (r.  1756-1757)  as  well.  In 
order  to  remove  the  local  boyars’  opposition,  Racovita  exiled  their  lead- 
ers, the  Vacaresti  brothers,  to  Cyprus,  but  then  asked  the  Porte  for  his 
transfer  to  Moldavia  in  view  of  the  Wallachian  boyars’  impassioned  oppo- 
sition. The  boyars  complained  to  the  Porte  about  the  rule  of  Constantin 
Mavrocordat  (r.  1756-1758  and  1761-1763),  as  well,  and  finally  got  him  dis- 
missed. Violent  riots  erupted  again  under  Stefan  Racovita  (r.  1764-1765). 
To  weaken  the  local  opposition,  Racovita  arrested  numerous  boyars  and 
hanged  their  leader,  lordache  Bajescu.  The  ensuing  revolt,  supported  by 
Bucharest’s  population,  led  nevertheless  to  the  prince’s  dismissal  from 
office  by  the  sultan. 

In  Moldavia  Greek  influence  grew  under  Scarlat  Ghica  (r.  1757-1758). 
The  Greeks  also  managed  to  penetrate  the  local  administration,  which 
was  traditionally  the  fief  of  the  local  nobility.  The  boyars’  revolt  led  to 
Ghica’s  removal.  The  new  prince,  loan  Teodor  Callimachi  (r.  1758-1761), 
exiled  the  main  boyar  opponents.  In  1759  the  boyars’  revolt  against 
Callimachi  was  also  supported  by  the  Iasi  city-dwellers.  The  violent  revolt 
was  suppressed  again,  but  the  prince  was  eventually  dismissed  by  the  sul- 
tan because  he  lacked  domestic  support.  The  boyars  petitioned  the  Porte 
against  Prince  Grigore  Calimachi  (r.  1767-1769),  as  well,  but  the  sultan 
sided  with  the  new  prince,  forcing  the  boyars  to  accommodate. 
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Overall,  however,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
boyars’  resistance  gradually  faded  away.  In  reaction  to  the  unshakable 
Greek  dominance  in  local  affairs,  most  local  nobles  left  the  princely 
court  and  withdrew  to  the  countryside,  adopting  an  attitude  of  passive 
resistance  that  often  took  on  ‘national’  overtones.  At  the  same  time,  the 
massive  presence  of  Ottoman  Greeks  in  the  Principalities  generated  new 
patterns  of  symbiosis,  visible  mainly  in  the  boyars’  growing  assimilation 
to  Greek  culture  and  accommodation  to  the  new  rule. 


9.  Phanariot  Rule  and  the  Development  of  Citizenship  Legislation 
In  the  Principalities 

Although  stigmatized  in  the  era  of  Romantic  nationalism  as  a corrupt, 
decadent  and  largely  anti-national  regime,  the  Phanariot  princes’  rule  in 
fact  had  a strong  impact  on  the  sociopolitical  organization  of  the  two  Prin- 
cipalities. Their  wide-ranging  reforms  were  prompted,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  their  precarious  political  position.  To  be  nominated  a prince,  Phanariot 
candidates  had  to  bid  for  investiture  to  the  Porte.  Once  in  power,  they 
needed  to  pay  regular  confirmations,  cover  tribute  and  other  financial 
obligations  to  the  Porte,  reimburse  their  creditors,  assure  the  well-being 
of  their  clientele,  and  accumulate  personal  wealth  as  compensation  for 
their  own  personal  risk.  Since  the  Phanariot  princes’  political  survival 
depended  on  their  ability  to  extract  taxes  quickly,  they  initiated  reforms 
aimed  at  building  an  efficient  state  machinery  for  tax  collection.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  fiscal  reorganization  involved  reforms  in  other  socio- 
political domains  as  well,  resulting  in  sweeping  political  changes  along 
the  lines  of  enlightened  absolutism,  following  the  Habsburg  and  Russian 
models.109  The  implementation  of  this  reform  program  was  facilitated  by 
the  Phanariots’  peculiar  political  position:  while  in  relation  to  the  sultan 
the  two  princes  were  high-ranking  Ottoman  officials,  domestically  they 
possessed  all  the  attributes  of  a sovereign. 

The  ideological  foundation  of  the  Phanariot  regime  was  established  by 
Prince  Constantine  Mavrocordat,  who  ruled  six  times  in  Wallachia  and 
four  times  in  Moldavia.  Acting  along  the  lines  of  his  1741  constitutional 


109  The  impact  of  the  Habsburg  Enlightenment  on  the  political  organization  in  the 
Principalities  was  documented  by  §erban  Papacostea  in  Oltenia  sub  stapinire  austriaca 
(1775-7739)  (Bucharest:  Editura  Academiei,  1971).  He  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  reforms 
introduced  by  Habsburg  authorities  in  Oltenia  during  their  temporary  occupation  of  the 
province  (1718-1739)  shaped  the  political  agenda  of  the  Phanariots  in  the  Principalities. 
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project  for  the  Principalities,  Mavrocordat  implemented  major  reforms 
in  both  countries.  He  reorganized  their  administration,  reclassified  the 
nobility  and  redefined  their  privileges,  centralized  the  state  apparatus  and 
regulated  the  status  of  the  monasteries.110  The  campaign  of  centralization 
inaugurated  by  Mavrocordat  was  continued  in  three  main  directions.  First, 
there  was  a need  to  reform  the  corrupt  and  highly  unstable  administra- 
tion of  the  country.  This  led  to  efforts  at  streamlining  the  bureaucracy  by 
abolishing  the  system  of  selling  offices,  implementing  bureaucratic  train- 
ing and  educational  requirements  for  officeholders,  separating  personal 
income  from  the  office  budget  and  introducing  a set  salary,  and  abolishing 
internal  border  taxes. 

The  second  direction  of  centralization  was  the  reorganization  of  the 
Principalities’  fiscal  system.  Traditionally,  taxation  was  not  a function  of 
personal  property  and  was  applied  to  the  head  of  the  family,  with  clergy 
and  boyars  exempted  from  any  financial  obligations.  This  policy  was  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  the  corruption  of  tax  collectors,  which  resulted  in  a dis- 
cretionary and  irregular  tax  system.  Fiscal  reforms  therefore  concentrated 
on  introducing  a unified  and  centralized  budget  policy,  the  regulariza- 
tion of  tax  leverage  and  the  amount  of  financial  obligation,  and  efforts  to 
reduce  the  boyars’  fiscal  immunity.  These  were  accompanied  by  attempts 
to  achieve  demographic  stability.  Due  to  recurrent  wars  and  a steady  rise 
in  feudal  obligations,  significant  out-migrations  occurred  in  both  Princi- 
palities, across  the  Danube  into  Bulgarian  lands  or  Dobrudja.  Between  1740 
and  1831,  36,000  Wallachian  peasants  emigrated  to  other  Ottoman  territo- 
ries; 15,000  of  these  peasants  emigrated  in  1742  alone.  There  were  also 
recurring  migrations  to  Russia  and  Ukraine:  according  to  official  records, 
600  families  emigrated  east  in  1782.* 111  In  response  to  this  labor  drain,  the 
princes  attempted  to  entice  emigrants  to  return,  and  to  attract  foreign- 
ers in  order  to  increase  the  tax  base  and  to  expand  the  agricultural  labor 
force.  To  this  end,  they  provided  new  colonists  with  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive privileges.  Most  importantly,  in  March  and  August  1745,  Constantin 
Mavrocordat  abolished  serfdom  in  Wallachia  and,  respectively,  Moldavia. 
These  measures  gradually  attracted  numerous  Balkan  immigrants  into  the 
Principalities,  coming  in  several  compact  waves:  1769-1774,  1793-1806, 
1806-1814  and  1828-1830.  In  total,  there  were  49,580  immigrants,  mostly 


110  See  Florin  Constantiniu,  Constantin  Mavrocordat  (Bucharest:  Editura  Militara,  1985). 

111  Luis  Roman,  “Evolujia  numerica  a populajiei  jarii  Romanefti  §i  migrajia  externa 
(1739-1831),”  Studii  §i  articole  de  istorie  23  (1973):  17. 
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Bulgarians,  but  also  Greeks  and  Serbs.  A separate  category  of  immigrants 
was  the  bajenciri  (from  bajenar,  meaning  an  economic  or  political  refugee) 
coming  from  Transylvania.  Between  1740  and  1831  alone,  50,850  bajenciri 
immigrated  into  the  Principalities.112 

The  third  direction  of  centralization  pursued  by  the  Phanariot  princes 
was  legal  codification.  This  process  had  already  begun  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  the  adoption  of  Pravilele  Imparate§ti  (1646),  during  the  reign 
of  Vasile  Lupu  in  Moldavia  (r.  1634-1653)  and  of  Pravila  bisericeasca  (1640) 
and  Indreptarea  Legii  (1652)  in  Wallachia,  published  during  the  reign  of 
Matei  Bassarab  (r.  1632-1654).113  Before  then,  the  main  source  of  legislation 
in  the  Principalities  was  the  local  custom,  known — as  noted  above — as 
obiceiul  pamantului.  These  mores  functioned  as  legal  tradition  at  the  local 
level.  They  differed  greatly  from  one  region  to  another  and  were  never  sys- 
tematically codified,  except  for  few  stipulations  adopted  by  written  laws. 
The  enactment  of  written  codes  was  an  indication  of  the  consolidation 
of  central  power  and  the  decline  of  village  communities  and  corporate 
bodies.  Although  some  Romanian  historians  attempted  to  present  them 
as  first  examples  of  national  codification,  the  two  codes  stemmed  in  fact 
from  Byzantine  imperial  law,  whose  usage  had  a long  history  in  the  Prin- 
cipalities, represented  mainly  by  the  collection  of  laws  compiled  in  the 
ninth  century  and  known  as  Basilica.114  In  addition,  they  also  incorporated 
canon  law  and  familial  lineage  established  by  the  Orthodox  Church. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Phanariots  resumed 
efforts  at  legal  codification  as  a part  of  their  campaign  of  centralization. 
In  the  first  stage,  legal  centralization  took  the  form  of  the  legal  offensive 
of  Byzantinism  at  the  expense  of  local  mores  and  the  established  feudal 
hierarchy  in  the  Principalities.  The  main  proponent  of  Byzantinism  in 
Wallachia  was  Michel  Fotino,  a Greek  judge  working  in  Bucharest  from 
1764  to  1781  who  authored  three  codification  projects  (1765, 1766,  and  1777) 
emulating  the  Byzantine  Basilical  and  Codex  Justinianus.  His  projects 
failed  to  be  adopted  due  to  opposition  by  local  boyars,  who  resisted  those 
stipulations  that  increased  the  power  of  the  prince  and  granted  foreigners 


112  Roman,  “Evolujia  numerica,”  18. 

113  The  collection  was  generally  referred  to  as  Pravila  lui  Mateiu  Basarab,  or  Pravila  de 
la  Ttrgovi§te  (Pravila  cea  mare).  It  was  translated  into  Romanian  by  Daniil  Panonianul.  See 
Indreptarea  Legii,  ed.  Andrei  Radulescu  (Bucharest:  Editura  Academiei,  1962). 

114  Significantly,  the  codes  were  not  even  approved  by  the  prince,  but  they  had  auto- 
matic validity  because  they  stemmed  from  Byzantine  imperial  law.  See  Valentin  Al. 
Georgescu,  “Realites  roumaines  et  initiatives  juridiques  phanariotes.  A propos  de  l’echec 
de  l’oeuvre  codificatrice  de  Michel  Fotino  (Photeinopoulos),”  in  Symposium,  305. 
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unrestricted  access  to  land  and  positions.115  After  several  attempts,  the 
first  Phanariot  legal  codes  were  finally  adopted:  Pravilniceasca  Condica  in 
Wallachia,  granted  by  the  Prince  Alexandru  Ipsilanti  in  1780  and  in  effect 
until  1817,  and  the  Recoil  of  Alexandru  Donici,  applied  in  Moldavia  until 
1818.  Both  featured  a balanced  combination  of  Byzantine  and  local  legal 
practices.116 

Phanariot  codification  culminated  in  the  adoption  of  new  civil  codes — 
Legiuirea  Caragea  in  Wallachia  and  Codul  Calimach  in  Moldavia.  The  two 
codes  were  named  after  the  ruling  princes  in  the  two  Principalities  and 
were  promulgated  almost  concomitantly,  on  July  1, 1817,  in  Wallachia,  and 
on  September  1, 1818,  in  Moldavia.117  With  subsequent  modifications,  the 
Calimach  and  Caragea  Codes  remained  in  effect  in  the  Principalities  for 
almost  half  a century,  until  the  promulgation  of  a unified  Civil  Code  for 
the  two  Principalities  on  December  1, 1865. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  civil  codes  was  a priority  of  the  Phanariot 
program  of  legal  reforms  in  both  Principalities.  As  the  Moldavian  Prince 
Scarlat  Calimachi  stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  Moldavian  code,  “we 
decided  to  establish  first  of  all  a civil  code,  since  we  regard  it  as  the  most 
necessary  of  all  parts  of  the  legislation.”118  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  these 
codes,  legislation  was  based  on  a heterogeneous  combination  of  unwrit- 
ten customary  law,  Byzantine  jurisprudence,  and  the  codes  assembled  by 
previous  princes,  namely  Pravila  bisericeasca,  Indreptarea  legii  and  the 
Pravilele  Impdrdte§ti.  As  the  Wallachian  Legiuirea  Caragea  pointed  out, 
given  this  heterogeneous  legal  combination,  “the  country  had  practically 
no  code,  since  the  mores  were  continuously  changing  in  many  ways,  so 
that  they  were  in  conflict  with  Byzantine  codes,  while  the  latter  contained 
many  ambiguous  stipulations  that  contradicted  each  other,  with  harmful 
effects  on  the  right  of  the  inhabitants.”119 

The  new  codes  were  devised  as  a comprehensive  synthesis  of  the 
unwritten  local  mores,  and  the  Byzantine  collection  of  laws,  to  which 


115  For  a presentation  of  Fotino's  program  of  codification  and  its  political  connotation, 
see  ibid.,  301-314. 

116  See  Pravilniceasca  Condica  (1780).  Edifie  critica,  ed.  Alexandru  Radulescu  (Bucharest: 
Editura  Academiei,  1957). 

117  See  "Introducere,”  in  Codul  Calimach.  Edifie  Critica,  ed.  Alexandru  Radulescu  et.  al. 
(Bucharest:  Editura  Academiei  R.P.R.,  1958),  5;  and  Legiuirea  Caragea.  Edifie  Critica,  ed. 
Alexandru  Radulescu  et.  al.  (Bucharest:  Editura  Academiei,  1955),  2. 

118  Prince  Calimachi,  “Hrisovul  de  promulgare,”  in  Codul  Calimach.,  51. 

119  See  “Porunca  domneasca  de  punerea  in  lucrare  a legiuirei,”  in  Legiuirea  Caragea,  2. 
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they  added  “the  example  of  the  newest  European  codes.”120  This  was  more 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  Moldavian  Code,  which  was  largely  influenced 
by  the  content  and  organization  of  the  1811  Austrian  Code,121  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  1804  French  Code  Civil,  mostly  concerning  marriage  and 
inheritance.122  For  its  part,  the  Wallachian  Code  mainly  emulated  the  1804 
French  Code  Civil. 

In  codifying  civil  relations  among  inhabitants,  the  two  codes  adopted 
the  modern  legal  theory  of  civil  statuses,  while  simultaneously  preserving 
existing  feudal  and  religious  distinctions.  These  resulted  in  a heteroge- 
neous and  complex  system  of  legal  classification.  Inhabitants  were  divided 
according  to  gender,  legal  standing  (slaves,  free  persons  and  freed  slaves), 
religion  (Christians  and  non-Christians)  and  citizenship  (indigenous 
inhabitants,  called  pamanteni,  and  foreigners,  called  straini).  In  regulating 
the  rights  and  duties  attached  to  each  legal  status,  the  two  codes  evinced 
an  uneven  combination  of  enlightened  principles  and  medieval  privileges. 
First,  while  allowing  women  a certain  social  visibility  in  accordance  with 
customary  law,  both  codes  denied  them  political  rights  and  some  civil 
rights.  Second,  Article  5 of  the  Moldavian  code  introduced  the  advanced 
principle  of  the  authority  of  the  law,  stating  that  “all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  principality  ( madularele  principatului  acestuia),  without  exception, 
are  subject  to  these  laws.”123  However,  additional  articles  differentiated 
among  inhabitants  according  to  their  nobility  status.  Article  17  of  the 
same  code  stated  that  “the  privileges  of  the  monasteries,  of  the  church, 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  boyars  are  considered  rights  and  are  included  in 
the  code.”124  These  encompassed  tax  exemption,  eligibility  for  office  and 
landed  estates,  and  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  labor  of  dependent  peas- 
antry ( cldca§i ),  whose  labor  and  tax  obligations  were  stipulated  in  detail. 


120  Prince  Calimachi,  “Hrisovul  de  promulgare,”  in  Codul  Calimach,  51. 

121  Some  authors  go  so  far  as  to  regard  Codul  Calimach  as  a copy  of  the  Austrian  one.  See 
C.D.  Triandaphyliopoulos,  “Sur  les  sources  du  Code  Caiimaque,”  Revista  Istorica  Romana 
(1931)  vol.  1,  note  20.  More  recent  research  invalidates  his  conclusion  by  highlighting  the 
differences  between  the  Moldavian  and  the  Austrian  codes.  See  “Introducere,”  in  Codul 
Calimach,  17. 

122  See  Andrei  Radulescu,  "Influenza  franceza  asupra  dreptului  roman  pina  la  1864,” 
Analele  Academiei  Romane,  Memoriile  Sectiei  Istorice  •2,'j  (1938),  12;  also  Valentin  Al. 
Georgescu,  “Trasaturile  generale  §i  izvoarele  Codului  Calimachi,’’  Studii:  Revista  de  Istorie 
4 (i960),  96. 

123  Collecfiune  de  legiuirile  Romaniei  vechi  §i  cele  noul:  legi,  procedure,  regulamente,  tra- 
tate,  conventiuni,  decrete,  instrucfiuni,  formularii,  tarife,  tablouri,  statute,  concesiuni,  etc.,  ed. 
loan  M.  Bujoreanu,  3 vols.  (Bucharest:  Tipografia  Academiei  Romane,  1883-1899),  vol.  3, 
557- 

124  Codul  Calimach,  69. 
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Legiuirea  Caragea  did  not  contain  any  express  discriminatory  clause 
based  on  religion.  As  for  the  CoduL  CaLimach,  it  read:  “Differences  in 
religious  belief  do  not  have  any  effect  on  the  exercise  of  certain  rights, 
except  for  situations  in  which  the  current  law  would  decide  otherwise” 
(Article  47).125  Complementing  this  stipulation,  Article  91  forbade  mar- 
riage between  Christians  and  non-Christians,  as  well  as  between  Ortho- 
dox and  non-Orthodox  believers.  More  importantly,  Article  1430  forever 
denied  Jews  and  Armenians  the  right  to  buy  estates  ( mo§ii  de  veci).  Article 
1431  granted  them  the  right  to  buy  houses,  taverns,  and  shops  ( dughene — 
prdvdlii ) in  cities,  while  Armenians  were  also  allowed  to  buy  vineyards.126 

Most  importantly,  the  codes  took  additional  steps  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  citizenship  legislation  in  the  Principalities.  First,  they  adopted  the 
jus  sanguinis  principle  in  ascribing  citizenship.  According  to  Article  44  of 
CoduL  CaLimach,  “He  who  has  the  right  of  a native  [dr it  de  pamantean]  has 
full  access  to  political  rights.  Consequently,  the  son  of  a native,  by  birth, 
acquires  the  rights  of  a native  [dreptuL  unui  maduLariu  de  pamantean ].” 
CoduL  CaLimach  subjected  foreigners  to  the  authority  of  local  law  (Article 
47)  and  conferred  on  them  certain  civil  and  economic  rights,  such  as  the 
right  to  be  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  to  appeal  to  justice  and  to 
practice  trade  or  other  economic  activities  (Article  45).  At  the  same  time, 
it  denied  them  those  rights  that  were  reserved  for  natives  or  were  subject 
to  additional  religious  qualifications,  such  as  the  right  to  buy  land  or  to 
take  office  (Article  45). 

Significantly,  although  both  codes  employed  the  word  “foreigners” 
(. straini ) and  defined  them  as  a separate  legal  category,  none  of  them  put 
forward  rules  of  naturalization  but  merely  relied  on  the  existing  inclu- 
sive naturalization  practices.  In  1764  the  great  boyars  finally  obtained  a 
hrisov  issued  by  Stefan  Racovija,  forbidding  marriage  between  local  noble 
women  and  foreigners.  A violation  of  this  rule  was  to  lead  to  deportation 
of  foreigners,  confiscation  of  their  wealth  and  penalties  against  the  priests 
officiating  their  marriage.  Foreign  women  were  allowed  to  marry  local 
nobles,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  bring  their  families  into  the  country.127 
But  these  restrictions  were  not  implemented  in  practice.  Moreover,  despite 
pressure  from  local  boieri,  they  were  not  included  in  the  new  civil  codes, 
an  indication  of  the  strong  political  influence  of  Ottoman  Greeks.  In  view 


125  Ibid.,  81. 

126  Collecpune,  vol.  3,  639. 

127  Condurachi,  Citeva  cuvinte,  59. 
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of  the  power  struggle  between  the  rival  Greek  and  local  boyar  factions, 
the  lack  of  stipulations  regarding  citizenship  and  naturalization  was  not 
an  accident  but  a deliberate  omission,  marking  Ottoman  Greeks’  victory 
over  the  local  boyar  factions  in  the  legal  held  as  well.  In  comparison,  it 
is  telling  to  note  that  the  Austrian  Code,  an  important  source  of  CoduL 
Calimach,  contained  detailed  citizenship  regulations. 

In  summary,  the  Calimach  and  Caragea  Codes  illustrate  the  process  of 
absolutist  codification.  As  in  other  European  countries,  absolutist  regimes 
had  an  important  role  in  harmonizing  and  systematizing  the  law,  mainly 
by  compiling  the  existing  law  and  systematizing  them  in  written  codes 
of  laws.  Absolutist  codification  was  an  effective  tool  used  by  the  central 
power  in  its  struggle  to  control  the  emerging  state  machinery.  It  aimed  at 
eliminating  regional  and  feudal  divisions  as  a way  of  limiting  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  nobility.  Phanariot  absolutist  codification  in  Molda- 
via and  Wallachia  did  not  involve  a revolutionary  transformation  of  the 
existing  sociopolitical  system  but  confirmed  nobility  privileges.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  favored  a cosmopolitan  ethno-religious  composi- 
tion of  the  Principalities  and  did  not  set  insurmountable  legal  obstacles 
against  “unwanted”  foreigners,  as  requested  by  aristocratic  estates. 


10.  Restoring  the  Regime  of  Nobility  Estates: 

Citizenship  Under  the  Organic  Statutes 

Phanariot  rule  ended  in  1821  under  the  pressure  of  both  external  and 
internal  factors.  Externally,  starting  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  international  status  of  the  Principalities  gradually  improved, 
as  part  of  the  arduous  European  attempts  of  political  reorganization  of 
the  borderlands  lying  between  the  three  multinational  empires  in  the 
region — Tsarist  Russia,  the  Habsburg  Empire  and  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
an  issue  generically  called  the  “Eastern  Question.”  Russia’s  westward  ter- 
ritorial advancement  spawned  a long  series  of  wars  between  the  three 
powers  between  1768  and  1834.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  served  as  a battle- 
ground for  the  Russo-Turkish  or  Habsburg-Ottoman  wars  in  1768-1774, 
1787-1792,  1806-1812  and  1828-1834  and  experienced  a total  of  nineteen 
years  of  military  occupation  in  the  space  of  sixty-six  years.128  This  series 
of  wars  had  direct  consequences  for  the  international  status  and  internal 


128  Georgescu,  Political  Ideas , 22. 
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organization  of  the  Principalities.  On  the  one  hand,  the  two  countries  suf- 
fered important  territorial  losses.  In  1775  the  northern  part  of  Moldavia, 
called  Bukovina,  was  annexed  by  the  Habsburg  Empire.  In  1812  the  east- 
ern part  of  Moldavia,  situated  between  the  Prut  and  Dniester  rivers,  and 
which  came  to  be  known  as  Bessarabia,  was  annexed  by  Russia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Principalities  became  an  international  diplomatic  prob- 
lem; their  status  was  regulated  by  successive  treaties  between  Russia  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire  at  Kihpik  Kaynarca  (1774),  Svishtov  (1791),  Ia§i  (1792), 
Bucharest  (1812),  Akkerman  (1826)  and  Adrianople  (1829).  Gradually, 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  managed  to  escape  the  unilateral  suzerainty 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  being  placed  in  1774  under  the  protectorate  of 
Russia,  and  in  1856  under  the  collective  protection  of  European  powers,  by 
the  Convention  of  Paris.  The  starting  point  of  this  process  was  the  Treaty 
of  Kirkuk  Kaynarca  (1774),  by  which  the  Principalities  were  given  the  right 
to  be  represented  at  the  High  Porte  by  special  diplomatic  envoys  or  char- 
ges d’affaires  of  the  prince,  and  were  placed  under  the  dual  authority  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  the  suzerain  power,  and  of  Russia,  as  a protect- 
ing power.129  Russia’s  diplomatic  intervention  in  the  Principalities  was 
part  of  its  general  offensive  against  the  Ottoman  Empire,  wrapped  under 
the  banner  of  Orthodoxism  and  pan-Slavism.130  Nevertheless,  the  Russian 
protectorate  was  also  instituted  at  the  specific  request  of  the  Moldavian 
and  Wallachian  boyars,  who  hoped  that  the  czar  would  assist  the  Princi- 
palities in  consolidating  their  autonomy. 

In  this  geopolitical  context,  the  violent  Greek-Moldo/Wallachian  oli- 
garchic confrontation  of  the  previous  century  gave  way  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  a diplomatic  confrontation  for  external 
diplomatic  support.  Starting  in  1772,  the  Moldavian  and  Wallachian  great 
boyars  undertook  unprecedented  diplomatic  activity  and  authored  290 
collective  petitions — called  memoranda — addressed  to  Russia,  the  Porte 
and/or  other  European  powers,  asking  for  the  restoration  of  the  rights 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  had  gained  under  the  terms  of  the  old  trea- 
ties signed  between  the  Principalities  and  the  Porte,  erroneously  called 
“capitulations.”  The  content  of  the  boyars’  memoranda  varied,  ranging 
from  requests  for  the  restoration  of  the  “old  rights”  of  the  country  to  overt 


129  See  “The  Treaty  of  Kuciuk-Kainargi,”  June  10,  1774,  in  Acte  §i  documente  relative  la 
istoria  renascerei  Romaniei,  eds.  Dimitrie  A.  Sturdza  and  C.  Colescu-Vartic,  10  vols.  (Bucha- 
rest: Carol  Gobi,  1889-1909),  vol.  1, 125-138. 

130  See  Barbara  Jelavich,  Russia  and  the  Formation  of  the  Romanian  National  State,  182  7- 
7 878  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1984). 
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claims  for  political  independence.131  Moreover,  in  order  to  better  promote 
their  interests,  Moldavian  and  Wallachian  boyars  came  up  with  the  “the- 
ory of  the  capitulation.”  Mentioned  for  the  first  time  during  the  Congress 
of  Foc§ani  (1772),  this  theory  claimed  that  the  Principalities  submitted 
voluntarily  to  Ottoman  suzerainty  in  exchange  for  the  sultan’s  military 
protection,  and  accused  the  Porte  of  violating  the  spirit  and  the  content 
of  these  contracts.132 

In  addition  to  the  boyars’  diplomatic  campaign,  other  factors  under- 
mining Phanariot  rule  were  the  resistance  of  local  boyars  against  the 
centralizing  campaign  and  against  the  “foreign”  Greek-speaking  clientele 
of  the  prince,  and  the  emergence  of  the  Romanian  and  Greek  modern 
nationalism.  Resistance  against  centralization  took  ‘national’  overtones;  it 
was  portrayed  as  a defense  of  the  Principalities’  traditional  rights  against 
Phanariot  despotism  and  foreign  intervention,  and  contributing  to  the 
emergence  of  Romanian  national  consciousness  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  to  its  development  into  a full-fledged  national 
movement  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  According  to  his- 
torian Vlad  Georgescu,  between  1750  and  1831  a “structural  transforma- 
tion” of  political  thinking  occurred  in  the  Principalities,  under  the  impact 
of  Enlightenment  ideas,  marked  by  the  appearance  of  such  notions  as 
fatherland  ( patrie ) and  patriotism  ( patriotism ),  and  concerns  for  adminis- 
trative reforms.133  Georgescu  argued  that  the  Enlightenment  in  Moldavia 


131  In  the  usage  of  the  boyars,  “the  capitulations”  were  an  "invented  tradition,”  since 
the  texts  of  the  old  ahdnames  signed  by  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  with  the  Porte  were  not 
preserved  and  the  boyars  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  their  specific  content  but  could  only 
infer  their  content  from  the  unstable  relationship  between  the  Principalities  and  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  See  Constantin  Giurescu,  Capitulafiile  Moldovei  cu  Poarta  otomana  (Bucha- 
rest, 1908),  reprinted  in  Constantin  Giurescu,  Studii  de  istorie  (Bucharest:  Editura  Eminescu, 
1993),  473-504;  Ion  Ionescu-Dolj,  “Contribujii  la  lupta  dusa  de  domnitorii  romani  in  contra 
introducerii  §i  aplicarii  regimului  capitulajiilor  in  Principate,”  Analele  Academiei  Romane. 
Memoriile  Secfiunii  Istorice  3 (1940),  22;  Hitchins,  The  Romanians,  7. 

132  See  petitions  by  the  great  Wallachian  boyar  Mihail  Cantacuzino,  entitled  “Supu- 
nerea  farii  Romane§ti  la  turci,”  “Firmanele  care  intareau  privilegiunile  (arii,”  “Stricaciunea 
privileghiilor  §i  ruinarea  farii  Romane§ti”  and  “Despre  zahereaua  de  primavara  §i  de 
toamna,”  in  Georgescu,  PoLiticai  Ideas,  149-168. 

133  See  Vlad  Georgescu,  Political  Ideas-,  and  Vlad  Georgescu,  Istoria  ideilor  politice 
romanesti,  1369-1878  (Munich:  Ion  Dumitru  Verlag,  1987).  His  conclusions  were  also  con- 
firmed by  Stefan  Lemny’s  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  emergence  and  evolution  of 
the  idea  of  fatherland  ( patrie ) in  Romanian  sociopolitical  thought  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  1848,  in  Originea  §i  cristalizarea  ideii  de  patrie  in  cultura  romana  (Bucharest: 
Minerva,  1986).  Focusing  on  several  representative  samples,  such  as  introductions  to 
books,  various  historical  or  belletristic  writings,  official  princely  or  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments, memoirs  and  travelogues,  Lemny  traced  the  crystallization  of  the  discourse  about 
the  fatherland  as  a forma  mentis  of  sociopolitical  writings. 
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and  Wallachia  had  an  “aristocratic,  reformative”  character,  as  it  was  pro- 
moted mainly  by  writers  originating  from  high-  or  middle-ranking  boieri 
families.134 

Enlightenment  ideas  in  the  Principalities  spread  mainly  under  the 
influence  of  modern  Greek  scholarship.  As  Pascal  Kitromilides  pointed 
out,  modern  Greek  scholars  acted  as  intermediaries  of  Enlightenment  cul- 
ture in  the  Balkans,  facilitating  French  influences  and  thus  contributing  to 
the  crystallization  of  modern  national  identities  and  the  rise  of  national- 
ism.135 In  the  Principalities,  Greek  culture  was  disseminated  mostly  by  the 
Princely  Academies  (Academiile  Domnesti)  established  by  native  princes 
in  1689  and  1707  in  Bucharest  and  Iasi,  respectively.  Reorganized  several 
times  under  Phanariot  rule  following  the  model  of  the  Greek  Academy  of 
Phanar  in  Istanbul,  these  academies  were  instrumental  in  the  creation  of 
a new,  dynamic  intellectual  elite  in  the  Principalities  and,  more  generally, 
in  the  Balkans.136  Their  curriculum  focused  on  the  Greek-Roman  classical 
heritage,  but  also  on  Enlightenment  philosophical  and  scientific  thought. 
Most  importantly,  modern  Greek  scholars  in  the  Principalities  also  stimu- 
lated the  development  of  the  Romanian  culture  and  language. 

Coming  of  age  intellectually  during  the  Enlightenment  period,  the 
Romanian  national  movement  had  its  origins  in  the  Moldavian  pro-Polish 
and  anti-Greek  cultural  orientation,  a tradition  best  represented  by  Mol- 
davian chroniclers  such  as  Grigore  Ureche  and  Miron  Costin  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Bar,  Costin  articulated 
in  his  unfinished  work  titled  De  neamul  moldovenilor,  din  ce  tard  au  iesit 
stramosii  lor  [About  the  Moldavian  People,  Which  Country  Their  Ances- 
tors Came  From]  the  first  ideas  about  the  Latin  origin  of  the  Romanians, 
thus  making  a groundbreaking  contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
cultural  unity  of  all  ethnic  Romanians.137  Similar  views  were  also  harbored 
by  Moldavian  scholar  and  prince  Dimitrie  Cantemir  in  his  work  Descrip- 


134  Georgescu,  Political  Ideas,  192. 

135  Paschalis  Kitromilides,  “‘Imagined  Communities’  and  the  Origins  of  the  National 
Question  in  the  Balkans,”  European  History  Quarterly  19,  no.  2 (1989):  149-192;  for  the 
Romanian  context,  see  Cornea,  “Fanariojii  ca  intermediari  ai  integrarii  europene,”  in  Orig- 
inile  romantismului,  48-52. 

136  Ariadna  Camariano-Cioran,  Academii  domnesti  din  Bucuresti  si  Iasi  (Bucharest:  Edit- 
ura  Academiei  Republicii  Socialiste  Romania,  1971);  Les  academies  princieres  de  Bucarest  et 
de  Jassy  et  leurs  professeurs  (Thessaloniki:  Institute  for  Balkan  Studies,  1974). 

137  See  Miron  Costin,  Cartea  pentru  descalecatul  de'nteiu  a Terei  Moldovei  §i  Nemului 
Moldovenescu  in  Cronicele  Romaniei,  Seu  Letopiseele  Moldaviei  j Valahiei,  ed.  Kogalniceanu, 
vol.  1, 1-84,  republished  as  Costin,  De  Neamul  Moldovenilor,  din  ce  ( ara  au  e§it  stramo§ii  lor 
(1914)  (see  also  note  16). 
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tio  Moldaviae,  and  especially  in  his  unfinished  work  HronicuL  Veckimei  a 
Romano-Moldo-Vlahilor  [Chronicle  on  the  Ancientness  of  the  Romanian- 
Moldo-Wallachians].138  In  the  eighteenth  century,  given  the  cultural-polit- 
ical domination  of  the  Phanariots,  these  ideas  did  not  find  fertile  soil  in 
the  Principalities,  but  in  the  activity  of  the  “Transylvanian  School”  (§coala 
ardeleana)  emerging  in  Romanian  Greek-Catholic  intellectual  centers  and 
represented  by  Gheorghe  Sincai,  Petru  Maior  and  Inochentie  Micu  Klein.139 
Influenced  by  the  ideas  of  the  German  Enlightenment,  the  Transylvanian 
School  promoted  historicism,  introducing  arguments  in  favor  of  the  “pure” 
Latin  origin  of  the  Romanians  and  transforming  this  idea  into  a political 
weapon  for  altering  Transylvania’s  constitutional  framework.140 

Their  militant  ideology  was  disseminated  in  the  Principalities  as  well 
and  directed  against  the  Phanariots.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Transylvanians  Gheorghe  Lazar  (1779-1823)  and  Aaron  Florian 
(1805-1887)  immigrated  to  Wallachia  and  laid  the  foundations  for  a 
comprehensive  program  of  national  awakening  through  education,  as 
founder  and,  respectively,  professor  at  the  prestigious  St.  Sava  National 
College.  Established  in  1818  in  Bucharest  as  the  first  higher  education 
school  in  the  Romanian  language,  St.  Sava  College  broke  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  Greek  scholarship — as  represented  by  the  Princely  Academies — 
and  aimed  instead  at  introducing  a Western-style  system  of  education  in 
the  national  language.  The  cultural  program  initiated  by  Lazar  and  Florian 
was  continued  by  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  scholars  who  acted  as  “apos- 
tles” of  the  national  awakening.  The  most  important  such  figures  included 
Simion  Marcovici  (1802-1877),  Ion  Heliade  Radulescu  (1802-1872),  Nicolae 
Balcescu  (1819-1852)  and  Mihail  Kogalniceanu  (1817-1891).  These  thinkers 
introduced  new  intellectual  references  in  the  Principalities,  preparing  the 
ground  for  their  cultural  reorientation  from  (modern)  Greek  to  French 
culture.  In  line  with  the  Enlightenment’s  symbolic  geography,  the  Tran- 
sylvanian School  scapegoated  the  Phanariots  as  retrograde  Oriental  elites, 
portraying  them  as  anti-national  elements  and  as  an  obstacle  to  progress; 


138  Cf.  Cantemir,  Descrierea  Moldovei;  and  HronicuL  Veckimei  a Romano-Moldo- 
Vlahilor. 

139  See  Paul  Cornea,  “Contribujia  Transilvanei  la  elaborarea  conceptului  modem  de 
najiune,”  in  Originile  romantismului  romanesc  (Bucharest:  Minerva,  1972),  470-477. 

140  At  the  time,  Transylvania’s  political  structure  was  based  on  the  political  union  of 
three  corporate  groups,  called  "nations”  (the  Hungarians,  the  Germans  and  the  Szeklers) 
and  four  "received”  religions  (Catholicism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism  and  Unitarianism). 
Under  this  arrangement,  Orthodox  Romanians  were  excluded  from  political  rights. 
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this  trend  was  to  culminate  in  the  programmatic  writings  of  the  1848  revo- 
lutionaries in  the  Principalities. 

The  shift  from  a Greek-dominated  to  a pro-Western,  anti-Phanariot 
cultural  orientation  is  best  exemplified  by  the  activity  of  Ion  Heliade 
Radulescu  (1802-1872),  a prolific  writer,  publisher,  translator  and  politi- 
cian, regarded  as  the  most  influential  cultural  figure  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Principalities.  In  his  childhood,  Heliade  was 
introduced  to  the  Greek  language  and  culture  by  his  mother  and  his  pri- 
vate tutor,  Alexei.  During  his  training  at  the  Princely  Academy  in  Bucha- 
rest (1815-1818),  Heliade  was  heavily  influenced  by  Greek  scholarship, 
providing  him  with  access  to  classical  literature  and  philosophy  but  also 
to  recent  French  literature.  Later  on,  however,  Heliade  continued  his  edu- 
cation at  St.  Sava  College,  under  Lazar’s  guidance.  Upon  Lazar’s  departure, 
Heliade  became  a teacher  at  St.  Sava  College  (1822-1827)  and  continued 
his  professor’s  program  of  national  regeneration,  working  assiduously  to 
develop  Romanian  language  and  culture  through  literature,  translations 
and  journalism.  After  the  discontinuation  of  the  Princely  Academies  in 
Iasi  and  Bucharest  in  1821,  St.  Sava  College  was  reorganized  and  gradually 
replaced  the  former  Phanariot  Princely  Academies  as  a core  institution  for 
training  the  new  intellectual  elite. 

Under  the  influence  of  Lazar’s  neo-Kantian  philosophy,  Heliade  devised 
his  own  philosophical  model,  explaining  progress  through  the  equilibrium 
between  thesis  and  antithesis,  such  as  spirit  vs.  matter,  and  regression 
through  their  confrontation.141  Heliade  applied  this  philosophical  prin- 
ciple to  interpreting  the  history  of  the  Romanians,  which  he  regarded,  in 
the  spirit  of  Romantic  messianism,  as  the  central  axis  of  world  history.  He 
developed  a sociological  theory  of  the  superiority  of  the  medieval  patri- 
archal society,  based  on  the  organic  rule  of  native  aristocracy  over  the 
peasantry.  He  argued  that  the  decadence  of  the  glorious  Romanian  medi- 
eval civilization  was  caused  by  the  conflict  between  boyars  and  parvenus 
( boieri  §i  ciocoi),  proponents  of  two  opposing  doctrines,  boierismul  and 
ciocoismul,  equivalent  to  the  principle  of  good  vs.  bad,  life  vs.  death,  or 
regeneration  vs.  degeneration.  In  this  scheme  of  history,  Heliade  assigned 
a special  role  to  Michael  the  Brave’s  rule  (1594-1601),  regarded  as  the 
Romanians’  most  glorious  era  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  their  decadence. 
Through  his  military  genius,  Michael  liberated  the  country  from  outside 


141  Ion  Heliade  Radulescu,  Opere,  2 vols.  (Bucharest:  Univers  Enciclopedic,  2002), 
vol.  2,  411. 
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enemies,  becoming  the  symbol  of  national  regeneration  and  military  might. 
Yet  his  infamous  decree  tied  peasants  to  the  land  and  thus  surrendered 
the  country’s  liberties  to  domestic  enemies,  the  ciocol.  Michael’s  actions 
destroyed  the  natural  alliance  between  aristocrats  and  peasants,  facilitat- 
ing the  domination  of  the  parvenus,  the  ciocoi,  symbolized  mainly  by  the 
Ottoman  Greek  Phanariots.142  In  Heliade’s  view,  the  degeneration  caused 
by  Michael’s  reform  was  overturned  only  in  1821  by  Tudor  Vladimirescu, 
who  “started  the  regeneration  of  the  Romanians”  by  bringing  the  Phanar- 
iot  regime  to  an  end.143  This  switch  in  Heliade’s  orientation  illustrates  the 
major  rupture  that  took  place  in  Romanian  national  ideology  around  1821: 
a man  versed  in  the  Greek  language  and  scholarship  set  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  the  militant  Romantic  ideology  of  anti-Phanariotism. 

At  the  political  level,  it  was  only  after  the  anti-Ottoman  revolt  instigated 
in  1821  by  the  conspiratorial  Greek  organization  called  Philiki  Hetaireia  that 
the  Greek  and  Romanian  national  discourses  separated.  Philiki  Hetaireia 
took  advantage  of  its  influence  upon  Phanariot  princes  and  used  the  Prin- 
cipalities as  an  organizational  basis  for  launching  a war  for  the  liberation 
of  Greece.  Though  it  initially  collaborated  with  Philiki  Hetaireia,  the  1821 
Wallachian  revolt  led  by  Tudor  Vladimirescu  took  an  autonomous,  anti- 
Phanariot  orientation,  contributing  to  the  demise  of  that  regime.  Vladi- 
mirescu demanded  the  restoration  of  the  “ancient  rights”  of  the  country, 
the  removal  of  Phanariot  rule  and  the  election  of  princes  from  the  ranks 
of  local  boyars,  and  comprehensive  sociopolitical  reforms.  Ultimately,  the 
collaboration  of  the  Phanariot  princes  with  Philiki  Hetaireia  and  their 
anti-Ottoman  attitude,  coupled  with  the  Wallachian  revolt,  destabilized 
the  Phanariot  regime,  compromising  its  political  credibility  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sultan.  The  end  of  the  Phanariot  regime  finally  eliminated  the  Phanar- 
iot princes  and  their  Ottoman  clique,  creating  political  conditions  for  the 
establishment  of  a nobility  estate  regime  based  on  the  Polish  and  Hungar- 
ian models.  With  the  restoration  of  rule  by  native  princes,  Ionija  Sandu 
Sturdza  in  Moldavia  (r.  1822-1828)  and  Grigore  Dimitrie  Ghica  in  Wal- 
lachia  (r.  1822-1828),  the  lines  of  the  political  conflict  were  thus  redrawn. 
The  main  battle  over  the  political  reorganization  of  the  two  Principalities 
was  no  longer  fought  between  the  local  boyar  vs.  Istanbul-based  Otto- 
man Greek  networks  of  power.  Now  it  was  the  dynamic  lower  and  middle 
strata  of  the  nobility  competing  against  the  upper  nobility  for  political 


142  Ibid.,  339. 

143  Ibid.,  416. 
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domination.  Although  the  political  tensions  between  these  strata  of  the 
nobility  were  certainly  not  new,  the  conflict  was  greatly  amplified  by  the 
unprecedented  expansion  of  the  nobility  in  the  last  decades  of  Phanariot 
rule,  due  mostly  to  the  ennoblement  of  officeholders  and  the  practice  of 
selling  nobility  titles. 

At  the  end  of  Phanariot  rule,  lower  and  middle-ranking  boyars  thus 
formed  large  and  dynamic  social  categories.  Eager  to  participate  fully  in 
state  institutions  and  to  assume  a leading  political  role,  in  April  1822  they 
authored  a constitutional  project  proposing  the  establishment  of  a con- 
stitutional monarchy  based  on  the  rule  of  law  and  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  powers.  The  main  political  aim  of  the  project,  influenced  as 
it  was  by  the  Italian  Carbonari  (and  thus  called  Conslitu(.ia  CarvunariLor ) 
and  including  entire  passages  from  the  French  Declaration  des  droits  de 
I’homme  et  du  citoyen,  was  to  abolish  the  political  monopoly  of  the  great 
boyars  by  extending  its  privileges  to  wider  strata  of  the  nobility. 

The  political  inciter  and  port-parole  of  the  lower  and  middle  boyars 
against  the  oligarchy  of  the  upper  boyars  was  the  Moldavian  Ionica  Tautu 
( 1 795— 1 830),  an  engineer  by  training  but  also  a talented  poet,  political 
thinker  and  pamphleteer.  An  ardent  supporter  of  Prince  Sturdza,  and 
himself  candidate  to  the  throne  with  the  aim  of  succeeding  Sturdza, 
Tautu  attempted  to  mobilize  the  lower  and  middle  boyars  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  the  new  “national”  regime  -in-the-making.  Heavily  influenced  by 
Enlightenment  ideas,  mostly  by  the  French  Encyclopedic  edited  by  Denis 
Diderot  and  by  the  work  of  Charles  de  Montesquieu,  Jean-Jacques  Rous- 
seau, Etienne  Bonnot  de  Condillac  and  the  Italian  Physiocrat  Gaetano 
Filangieri,144  in  his  political  writings  Tautu  elaborated  a comprehensive 
program  for  the  sociopolitical  transformation  of  the  Principalities.  He  put 
forth  a vehement  critique  of  Phanariot  rule,  portraying  it  as  a departure 
from  the  local  mores  of  the  country,  leading  to  decadence.145  In  response, 
Tautu  argued  for  the  removal  of  the  Phanariot  codes  of  laws  and  a return 
to  the  customs  of  the  country  ( obiceiul  pamantului).  Tautu’s  main  tar- 
get, however,  was  the  upper  nobility,  whom  he  denounced  as  egoistic 
and  unpatriotic  and  whom  he  called  upon  to  act  for  the  common  good.146 
Another  important  dimension  of  Tautu’s  program  was  the  consolidation  of 


144  Emil  Vartosu,  “Studiu  Introductiv,”  in  Ionica  Tautu,  1795-1830,  71,  77. 

145  See  "Plan  pentru  alcatuirea  unei  istorii  a Moldovei  in  anii  1821-1822,”  in  Ionica  Tautu, 
1795-1830, 100-102. 

146  See  “Strigarea  norodului  Moldovei  catre  boierii  priegiji  §i  catre  mitropolitul,”  in 
Ionica  Tautu,  1795-1830.  Scrieri  sociat-politice,  79-92. 
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the  Principalities’  internal  autonomy,  through  the  adoption  of  a compre- 
hensive citizenship  legislation  by  which  to  regulate  the  status  of  foreign- 
ers. To  counter  immigration,  Tautu  proposed  the  creation  of  an  internal 
police  to  monitor  the  status  of  foreign  residents  (such  as  the  sudi^i)  and 
to  deport  those  without  profession  or  means  of  existence.147 

Tautu’s  influential  writings  planted  the  first  seeds  of  the  modern  doc- 
trine of  citizenship  in  the  Principalities.  Rejecting  both  despotism  and 
oligarchy,  Tautu  promoted  the  principle  of  constitutionalism  as  a legal 
guarantee  against  the  upper  aristocracy’s  monopoly  over  rights  of  politi- 
cal representation  but  also  against  the  autocratic  powers  of  the  prince, 
coupled  with  forms  of  withholding  citizenship  from  certain  categories  of 
unwanted  immigrants.  In  Moldavian  political  life,  Tautu’s  reform  program 
was  nevertheless  successfully  opposed  by  a faction  of  the  upper  nobility 
grouped  around  Mihail  Sturdza  (r.  1834-1849),  who  was  able  to  impose  its 
view  on  society. 

The  restoration  of  the  citizenship  regime  of  nobility  estates  was  ulti- 
mately embedded  in  the  Organic  Statutes,  the  first  constitutions  of  the 
Principalities  adopted  under  the  temporary  Russian  occupation  of  the 
Principalities  (1828-1834),  following  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1828-1829. 
The  Statutes  were  compiled  by  two  separate  commissions  of  great  boyars 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Russian 
governor  of  the  Principalities,  General  Pavel  Kisselef.  Implemented  on 
July  1, 1831,  in  Wallachia  and  on  January  1, 1832,  in  Moldavia,  the  Statutes 
consolidated  the  autonomous  state-citizenship  of  the  two  Principalities. 
They  set  formal  naturalization  rules,  more  sharply  distinguished  citizens 
from  foreigners,  forbade  dual  citizenship,  established  statistical  records 
on  the  inhabitants  for  tax  purposes  and  introduced  a stricter  system  for 
checking  foreigners.148 

The  Statutes  specified  in  detail  the  inhabitants’  citizenship  rights  and 
duties,  under  the  generic  name  of  drit  de  pamantean  (the  right  of  the 
natives).  In  order  to  curtail  the  unchecked  access  of  Ottoman  Greeks  to 
nobility  status  and  positions,  the  Organic  Statutes  instituted  a two-tier 
system  of  naturalization,  a legal  practice  that  emulated  the  distinction 


147  “Obstea  boierilor  Moldovei  da  chezasia  ceruta  de  Marele  Vizir  pentru  siguranta 
ostasilor  si  a negutatorilor  turci  din  Moldova,  dar  cere  dreptul  de  a alcatui  o armata 
nationals  pentru  paza  granitelor  si  politia  interioara,”  Ionica  Tautu,  1795-1830, 145-147. 

148  Reguiamentele  organice  ale  Valakiei  §i  Moldovei,  Vol.  1:  Textele  puse  in  aplicare  la 
1 iulie  1831  In  Valakia  §i  la  1 ianuarie  1832  in  Moldova  (Bucharest:  Intreprinderile  Eusebiu, 
1944). 
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that  existed  in  France  between  the  petite  (narrow)  and  grand  (broad) 
naturalization.  Similarly,  in  the  Principalities  there  was  an  inclusive  nar- 
row naturalization  that  conferred  full  residential  but  no  political  rights  to 
all  foreigners  who  decided  to  establish  their  domicile  in  the  Principali- 
ties. There  was  also  a more  exclusive  broad  naturalization  that  granted 
residential  as  well  as  political  rights  and  was  therefore  closely  monitored 
by  the  parliament,  since  it  allowed  potential  access  to  the  ruling  elite  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  this  way,  the  Principalities  continued  to 
absorb  immigrants  from  abroad,  but  strictly  controlled  their  access  to 
political  rights. 

The  Statutes  also  reorganized  the  political  life  of  the  two  Principali- 
ties, replacing  the  former  irregular  estate  assembly  with  two  representa- 
tive assemblies:  an  ordinary  one,  to  function  as  a legislative  body,  and  an 
enlarged — exceptional — one,  for  the  election  of  the  prince.  In  both  Prin- 
cipalities, voters  and  deputies  had  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  boyars 
and  sons  of  boyars,  and  local  inhabitants,  or  naturalized  and  permanent 
residents  in  the  country.  These  electoral  stipulations  added  a participa- 
tory dimension  to  citizenship,  by  granting  political  rights  to  boyars  of  all 
ranks  ( tagma  boerilor).  At  the  same  time,  they  also  endorsed  the  political 
monopoly  of  the  aristocracy;  their  rights  and  privileges  constituted  the 
essence  of  the  new  political  order.  Nobility  status  granted  1)  tax  privileges, 
2)  access  to  state  offices  and  landed  property  and  3)  rights  to  political 
participation  in  the  newly  created  political  institutions.  In  order  to  shelter 
these  privileges  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  nobility,  access  to  enno- 
blement was  severely  controlled.  It  was  possible  only  through  ennoble- 
ment by  the  prince,  with  the  explicit  approval  of  the  Ordinary  Assembly. 
At  the  same  time,  the  nobility  was  recorded  statistically,  nobility  ranks 
were  once  again  hierarchically  organized  in  a ranking  catalogue  called  the 
Arhondologie,  and  a sharp  distinction  was  implemented  between  boyars 
“of  office”  and  those  “of  blood.”149 

These  political  changes  reflected  the  interests  of  the  local  upper  nobil- 
ity, who  imposed  its  view  on  the  new  organization  of  the  Principalities. 
True,  the  Statutes  assured  lower  boyars  a certain  political  visibility  and 
allowed  a feeble  presence  of  urban  elements.  Despite  its  apparent  liberal- 
ism, political  representation  was  in  fact  proportionally  regulated,  accord- 


149  See  Constantin  Sion,  Arhondologia  Moldovei ; amintiri  §i  note  contimporane  de  Pahar- 
nicul  Constantin  Sion  (Ia§i:  Tipografia  Buciumului  roman,  1892). 
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ing  to  strict  hierarchical  criteria.  Both  assemblies  were  dominated  by 
great  boyars,  who  were  over-represented.  The  Statutes  thus  instituted  an 
oligarchic  system:  political  life  was  dominated  by  a narrow  group  of  about 
500  people,  who  were  in  turn  effectively  controlled  by  twenty  powerful 
families.150  Although  largely  unanswered,  the  demands  of  the  lower  and 
middle-ranking  boyars  nevertheless  had  a strong  impact  on  the  political 
life  of  the  Principalities,  preparing  the  ground  for  the  1848  revolutionary 
uprising. 


11.  Anti-Phanar  after  Phanar: 

The  “Greek  Question”  in  the  Post-i82i  Period 

With  the  end  of  Phanariot  rule  in  the  Principalities  and  the  political  vic- 
tory of  the  local  great  nobility,  the  “Greek  question”  lost  its  most  acute 
political  implications.  Yet  the  return  to  rule  by  native  princes  in  1821  did 
not  end  the  “anti-Greek  discourse”  but  actually  amplified  it  in  many  ways. 
Phanariot  rule  was  followed  by  an  era  dominated  politically  by  a Roman- 
tic nationalist  movement  of  “regeneration.”  Its  program  stigmatized 
Phanariot  rule  as  a period  of  decline  and  degeneration  at  the  hands  of 
foreign  exploiters  and  aimed  to  dismantle  Phanariot  power  networks  and 
reduce  Greek  influence  in  the  Principalities.  As  shown  above,  the  anti- 
Greek  discourse  had  a long  tradition  in  the  Principalities’  political  life. 
It  was  first  advanced  in  chronicles  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  conflict  stirred  up  by  the  significant  “infiltration”  of  the 
Ottoman  Greeks  into  the  ruling  elites  of  the  Principalities  degenerated 
into  violent  anti-Greek  riots,  accompanied  by  legal  measures  to  close  out 
these  “unwanted  foreigners.”  Paradoxically,  however,  the  anti-Greek  dis- 
course reached  a peak  after  the  end  of  Phanariot  rule,  when  it  metamor- 
phosed into  an  all  encompassing  anti-Phanariot  discourse  and  became  a 
major  aspect  of  the  ideological  struggle  against  the  old  regime  waged  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Defined  as  a fight  to  remove  the  multifaceted  and  still  palpable  legacy 
of  the  “Phanariot  yoke”  in  the  Principalities,  anti-Phanariotism  was  fueled 
by  three  main  discursive  patterns,  put  forward  by  1)  Western  travelers  in 


150  loan  C.  Filitti,  Izvoarele  constitufiei  de  la  1 866  (Bucharest:  Universul,  1934),  8, 11.  For  a 
critique  of  the  political  rights  granted  by  the  Organic  Statutes,  see  Bratianu,  “Organizarea 
regimului  de  stari  prin  Regulamentul  Organic,”  in  Sfatul  domnesc,  251-282. 
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the  Principalities,  who,  animated  by  a critical  yet  often  “colonialist”  per- 
spective on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  were  first  to  use  the  term  “Phanariot,” 
with  mainly  negative  connotations;  2)  Romantic  nationalist  ideologues, 
who  articulated  visions  of  an  ethnically  homogeneous  national  commu- 
nity and  denounced  the  Phanariots  as  the  main  agents  of  the  cosmopoli- 
tan, non-national  order  of  the  old  regime;  and  3)  representatives  of  the 
lower  nobility  who  felt  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  upward  social 
mobility  and  channeled  their  sociopolitical  grievances  against  the  Phanar- 
iots’ entourage  settled  in  the  Principalities. 

Western  travelers  or  temporary  residents  in  the  Principalities  were  first 
to  use  the  term  “Phanariot”  with  mainly  negative  connotations.  In  general, 
they  were  attracted  by  the  exotic,  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Phanari- 
ots. At  the  same  time,  they  condemned  them  almost  unanimously,  from 
an  “Orientalist”  perspective,  as  despots  and  tools  of  the  sultan’s  oppres- 
sion of  the  Principalities.151  In  Wallachia  we  find  an  early  sample  of  anti- 
Greek  hostility  in  the  work  of  Anton  Maria  Del  Chiaro,  Prince  Constantin 
Brancoveanu’s  Florentine  secretary.  In  Istoria  Delle  Moderne  RLvoluzLonL 
Delia  Valachia,  published  in  1718  in  Venice,  just  as  Phanariot  rule  was 
being  established  in  the  Principalities,  Del  Chiaro  accused  the  Constan- 
tinople Greeks  of  having  a “detrimental”  role  with  regard  to  Wallachia.152 
His  views  were  later  invoked  by  a leader  of  the  local  party  in  Wallachia, 
Serban  Cantacuzino153  and  were  later  cited  in  anti-Phanariot  Romantic 
historical  works.154  In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  travelers 


151  On  Orientalism,  defined  as  a power  discourse  that  appropriates  the  normative 
categories  of  progress  and  modernity  for  Western  Europe  and  contrasts  it  to  the  alleged 
backwardness  and  irrationality  of  the  Orient,  see  Edward  Said’s  Orientalism  (New  York: 
Vintage,  1979).  On  “Occidentalism”  as  a counterpart  of  Orientalism,  succinctly  defined  as 
“stylized  images  of  the  West,”  see  James  G.  Carrier,  ed.,  Occidentalism:  Images  of  the  West 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1995). 

152  Antonio  Maria  Del  Chiaro,  Istoria  Delle  Moderne  Rivoluzioni  Della  Valachia:  Con  La 
Descrizione  Del  Paese;  Natura,  Costumi,  Riti,  E Religione  Degli  Abitanti;  Annessavi  La  Tavola 
Topografica  Di  Quella  Provincia,  Dove  Si  Vede  Cio,  Che  Erstato  Nella  Valachia  Agli  Austriaci 
Nel  Congresso  Di  Passarovitza  (Venice:  Per  Antonio  Bortoli,  1718).  In  Romania,  Del  Chia- 
ro’s  work  was  first  published  in  Italian  by  Nicolae  Iorga  (Bucharest,  1914)  (for  the  above 
quotation,  see  p.  193),  and  then  in  Romanian  translation:  Revolutiile  Valahiei  (Iasi:  Viata 
Romaneasca,  1929). 

153  See  Iorga,  “Prefata,”  in  Del  Chiaro,  Revolutiile  Valahiei,  3.  For  Cantacuzino’s  rela- 
tions to  Del  Chiaro,  see  also  Virgil  Candea,  Stolniculintre  contemporani  (Bucharest:  Editura 
§tiin(ifica,  1971). 

154  See  Jean  Vaillant,  La  Roumanie  ou  Histoire,  Langue,  Litterature,  Orographie,  Statis- 
tique  des  peuples  de  la  langue  d'or,  Ardialiens,  Vallaques  et  Moldaves,  resumes  sous  le  nom 
de  Romans,  2 vols.  (Paris:  Arthus  Bertrand,  1844),  vol.  2,  156. 
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such  as  de  Payssonnel,155  Jean  Luis  Carra,156  Josephe  Boscovich157  and 
Domenico  Sostini158  criticized  the  role  played  by  the  Phanariot  princes  in 
the  Principalities.159  The  term  “Phanariot”  as  a negative  group  label  was 
first  employed  in  German  by  the  Saxon  doctor  Andreas  Wolf,160  while  the 
British  consul  W.  Wilkinson  was  the  first  to  speak  of  the  “ political  sys- 
tem instituted  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Principalities,”  which  he  unambigu- 
ously condemned  as  a system  of  bribery,  intrigue  and  spoliation.161  One 
of  the  most  vitriolic  and  highly  influential  anti-Phanariot  pamphlets  was 
authored  by  Markos  Philippos  Zallonis,  a doctor  of  Greek  origin  who  actu- 
ally worked  for  the  Phanariots  in  the  Principalities.  Devoted  to  the  Greek 
national  cause,  Zallonis  differentiated  between  the  virtuous  Greek  nation 
in  general  and  the  Phanariot  clique.  Based  on  his  experience  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  latter,  he  warned  the  former  to  purge  the  nascent  mod- 
ern Greece  of  Phanariot  influences.162  Zallonis’s  work  influenced  the  criti- 
cal attitude  of  French  historians  writing  on  the  Phanariots,  most  notably 
Elias  Regnault  and  Jean  Vaillant.163 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  term  “Phanariot” 
and  its  negative  connotations  were  transferred  from  French  sources, 
mostly  Zallonis,  to  the  Principalities,  replacing  the  more  general  label 
greci  tarigradeni  si  roumeiioti.  In  their  effort  to  legitimize  their  project  of 
Western-style  modernization  of  the  Principalities,  in  the  post-1821  period, 
a new  generation  of  politicians  demonized  the  “Old”  Phanariot  regime  as 


155  De  Peyssonnel,  Observations  Historiques  Et  Geographiqu.es  Sur  Les  Peuples  Barbares 
Qui  Ont  Habite  Les  Bords  Du  Danube  Et  Du  Pont-Ewcin,  Par  M.  De  Peyssonnel  (Paris:  Tilliard, 

1765). 

156  Jean  Luis  Carra,  Histoire  de  La  Moldavie  et  de  La  Valachie.  Avec  une  dissertation  sur 
L’etat  actuel  de  ces  deux  provinces  (Jassy:  Aux  depens  de  la  Societe  typographique  des 
Deux-Ponts,  1777). 

157  Josephe  Boscovich,  Reise  von  Constantinopel  durch  Romanien,  Bulgarien  und  die  Mol- 
dau  nach  Lemberg  in  Pohlen  (Leipzig:  Leipzig  Breitkopf,  1779). 

158  Domenico  Sestini,  Viaggio  da  Constantinopoli  a Bukorest,  fatto  I’anno  i//g  (Rome: 
Per  A.  Fulgoni,  1794). 

159  For  an  informative  general  survey,  see  Traian  Ionescu-Niscov,  “L’epoque  phanariote 
dans  l’historiographie  roumaine  et  etrangere,”  Symposium  L’epoque  phanariote,  145-157. 

160  Andreas  Wolf,  Beitrage  Zu  Einer  Statistisch-Historischen  Beschreibung  Des 
Furstenthums  Moldau  (Hermannstadt:  Hochmeister,  1805). 

161  Wilkinson,  An  Account  of  the  Principalities  ofWallachia  and  Moldavia,  44,  98. 

162  See  his  work  published  under  the  name  Marc-Philippe  Zallony,  Traite  sur  les  Fanari- 
otes,  ou  I'on  voit  les  causes  primitives  de  leur  elevation  aux  hospodariats  de  la  Valachie  et 
de  la  Moldavie,  leur  mode  d' administration,  et  les  causes  principales  de  leur  chute;  suivi  de 
quelques  reflexions  sur  I’etat  actuel  de  la  Grece  (Marseille:  De  l’imprimerie  Antoine  Ricard, 
1824),  341. 

163  Cf.  Elias  Regnault,  Histoire  politique  et  sociale  des  Principautes  danubiennes  (Paris: 
Paulin  et  Le  Chevalier,  1855);  and  Vaillant,  La  Roumanie  ou  Histoire,  Langue,  Litterature, 
Orographie. 
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an  era  of  Oriental  despotism.  They  also  scapegoated  the  Byzantine/Otto- 
man legacy  as  the  main  source  of  backwardness,  arguing  for  a clear  dis- 
tinction between  tradition  and  modernization,  according  to  the  rhetorical 
dialectic  of  Orientalism  vs.  Occidentalism. 

The  first  devastating  critique  of  the  Phanariots  was  advanced,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  by  the  lower  boyar  Ionica  Tautu,  who  accused  them 
and  their  clientele  of  a lack  of  patriotism  and  respect  for  the  interests  and 
mores  of  the  native  population  in  the  Principalities.  To  expose  the  harm- 
ful impact  of  the  Greeks  on  the  development  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
Tautu  planned  to  write  a history  of  Moldavia,  covering  the  years  1821- 
1822.  This  work  was  to  include  “a  short  history  of  Greeks”  and  to  prove 
“the  capricious  and  restless  nature  of  their  nation”  and  “the  injustice  it 
caused”  during  the  time,  as  also  illustrated  by  their  efforts  to  monopolize 
power  in  the  Principalities  and  their  “crude”  behavior  during  the  events 
of  1821-1822.164 

The  most  representative  figures  of  this  historiographical  trend  were  the 
historians  and  revolutionary  activists  Mihail  Kogalniceanu  and  Nicolae 
Balcescu,  the  main  ideologues  of  Romantic  nationalism  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  respectively.  In  the 
first  modern  synthesis  on  the  history  of  the  Principalities,  published  in 
1837,  Mihail  Kogalniceanu  singled  out  Phanariot  rule  for  the  first  time  as 
a distinct  historical  era,  marked  by  tyranny  and  continuous  decadence. 
Kogalniceanu  argued  that  “Phanariot  despotism”  was  an  obstacle  to  mod- 
ern development:  “stronger  than  the  Great  Wall  of  China,”  it  isolated  the 
Principalities  from  the  larger  European  trends,  crushing  “all  attempts  at 
independence  and  at  [consolidating  the]  nationality.”165  For  his  part,  in 
his  1846  essay  “Romanii  si  Fanariotii”  (The  Romanians  and  the  Phanari- 
ots), Nicolae  Balcescu  provided  a full  dossier  of  the  “Greek  question,” 
describing  in  detail  the  “two-century-long  fight  between  the  natives 
and  the  Phanariots”  and  blaming  the  latter  for  the  political  and  military 
decline  and  the  de-nationalization  of  the  two  Principalities.166  While 
condemning  the  ill-fated  role  played  by  the  Phanariots  in  the  history  of 


164  See  “Plan  pentru  alcatuirea  unei  istorii  a Moldovei  in  anii  1821-1822,”  in  Ionica  Tautu, 
1795-1830, 100-102. 

165  Mihail  Kogalniceanu,  Histoire  de  la  Valachie,  de  la  Moldavie,  et  des  Vlaques  trans- 
danubiens,  Tome  Premier:  Histoire  de  la  Dacie,  des  Vlaques  transdanubiens,  et  de  la  Valachie 
( 1241-1/32 ) (Berlin:  Librairie  B.  Behr,  1837),  371-372.  A new,  expanded  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  in  1854. 

166  Balcescu,  Magazin  istoric  pentru  Dacia,  vol.  1,  111-121;  reprinted  in  Balcescu,  Opere, 
vol.  1,  part  1, 118-123. 
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Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  Balcescu  provided  nevertheless  a more  balanced 
evaluation  of  their  rule.  In  addition,  Balcescu  differentiated  between  the 
Phanariot  Greeks  from  Rumelia  and  Istanbul  and  “the  vigorous  Greek 
nation,”  which  “is  distinct  from  the  Phanariots,  whom  she  herself  [the 
Greek  nation]  hates  and  excludes  from  her  own  ranks.”167  These  two 
related  yet  distinct  interpretations  shaped  the  perception  of  Romanian 
historiography  on  the  Phanariot  era:  Kogalniceanu’s  harsher  criticism  was 
followed  by  Ion  Heliade  Radulescu  and  Vasile  Maniu,  among  others,  while 
Balcescu’s  more  moderate  evaluation  resonated  with  the  interpretation 
put  forward  by  A.  Treboniu  Laurian.168 

The  anti-Phanariot  discourse  was  not  an  abstract  historiographi- 
cal exercise  but  had  palpable  political  implications.  The  stigmatization 
of  Phanariot  rule  as  an  era  of  Oriental  despotism  marked  by  the  dena- 
tionalization of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  further  legitimized  the  political 
campaign  of  Westernization  of  the  Principalities  through  the  creation  of 
a modern,  secular  nation-state.  Once  in  power,  these  nationalist  thinkers 
and  revolutionary  activists,  most  notably  Kogalniceanu,  took  additional 
steps  toward  dismantling  the  legacy  of  the  Greek-Phanariot  ‘complex’, 
mostly  in  church-state  affairs. 


12.  Nationalizing  the  Orthodox  Church: 

The  Secularization  of  the  Property  of  the  Dedicated  Monasteries 

One  of  the  last  contentious  issues  pertaining  to  the  “Greek  question”  that 
outlasted  Phanariot  rule  was  the  legal  status  and  property  of  the  dedi- 
cated monasteries  ( manastiri  inchlnate)  in  the  Principalities.  As  men- 
tioned before,  the  practice  of  dedicating  monasteries  to  the  Patriarchy 
in  Istanbul,  Mount  Athos  or  to  holy  places  in  the  Near  East  spread  in  the 
Principalities  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  (1453)  and  thus  preceded  the 
emergence  of  the  “Greek  question.”  During  the  Phanariot  rule,  however, 
this  practice  proliferated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  acquired  wide  social  and 
political  connotations;  although  the  controversy  surrounding  the  status  of 
the  dedicated  monasteries  predated  Phanariot  rule,  in  the  second  quarter 


167  Balcescu,  Magazin  istoric  pentru  Dacia,  vol.  1, 119. 

168  See  Ion  Heliade  Radulescu,  Prescurtare  de  istoria  romanilor  sau  Dacia  si  Romania 
(Bucharest:  Typography  Heliade  si  Asociatii,  1861);  A.  Treboniu-Laurian,  Istoria  Romanilor 
(Bucharest:  Tipografia  Nationals,  1869),  vol  1-3,  3rd  ed.,  and  Elemente  de  istoria  romaniloru: 
pentru  clasile  primare  (Bucharest:  Imprimeria  Statului,  1870).  For  this  argument,  see  Ionescu- 
Niscov,  “L'epoque  phanariote  dans  l’historiographie  roumaine  et  etrangere,”  152-153. 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  the  issue  was  nevertheless  treated  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  larger  Phanariot  question,  in  political  speeches  Greek  clerics 
being  indiscriminately  referred  to  as  “Phanariots.” 

The  fight  against  the  irregular  status  of  dedicated  monasteries  was 
initiated  by  Michael  the  Brave  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
continued  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when — as  part  of  the  anti-Greek 
legal  campaigns — numerous  local  princes  initiated  measures  meant  to 
reduce  the  number  and  regularize  the  status  of  dedicated  monasteries. 
The  most  important  initiatives  in  this  respect  belonged  to  the  Walla- 
chia  prince  Matei  Basarab  and  the  Moldavian  prince  Dimitrie  Cantemir. 
However,  these  measures  were  never  fully  implemented.  Moreover,  dur- 
ing Phanariot  rule,  dedicated  monasteries  received  additional  privileges, 
which  further  increased  their  irregular  status.  Abolishing  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  dedicated  monasteries  became  an  important  component  of  the 
program  of  “national  emancipation,”  which  was  constantly  on  the  agenda 
of  the  boyars’  diplomatic  notes  sent  to  the  Great  Powers  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  figuring  prominently 
in  their  plans  of  internal  reorganization  of  the  Principalities. 

Surprisingly,  however,  the  first  example  of  “nationalizing”  the  Ortho- 
dox Commonwealth  involved  Russia  against  the  Patriarchy  of  Constan- 
tinople.169 As  is  well-known,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Kiigiik  Kaynarca 
(1774),  Russia  claimed  the  right  to  protect  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Orthodox  believers  living  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  to  represent  and 
defend  their  interests  in  their  relation  to  the  Ottoman  authorities.  At  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  context  of  Russia’s  westward  expan- 
sion, the  imperial  authorities  started  a campaign  meant  to  subordinate 
the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  newly  annexed  territories  to  the  Russian  Holy 
Synod.  In  support  of  this  campaign,  Russian  authorities  attracted  numer- 
ous Greek  prelates  who  held  important  positions  in  the  administration 
of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  but  agreed  to  relocate  to  Russia  and  work 
under  Russian  imperial  patronage.170 


169  Stephen  K.  Batalden,  “Metropolitan  Gavriil  (Banulesko-Bodoni)  and  Greek-Russian 
Conflict  over  Dedicated  Monastic  Estates,  1787-1812,”  Church  History  52,  no.  4 (December 
1983):  468-478. 

170  Examples  include,  in  addition  to  the  Moldavian  Metropolitan  Gavriil  Banulescu- 
Bodoni,  the  Greek  clerics  Nikiphoros  Theotokis  and  Eugenios  Voulgaris  and  the  Serb 
Sofronije  Mladenovic.  See  Batalden,  “Metropolitan  Gavriil  (Banulesko-Bodoni),”  477-478. 
On  the  flight  of  Greek  prelates  to  Russia,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  1768-1774  Russo- 
Turkish  War,  see  S.K.  Batalden,  “A  Further  Note  on  Patriarch  Serapheim  II’s  Sojourn  to 
Russia,”  Balkan  Studies  18  (1977),  411. 
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In  its  first  phase,  Russia’s  campaign  affected  the  Orthodox  churches 
and  monasteries  in  the  partitioned  Polish  territories.  In  February  1792, 
following  the  military  occupation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  Catherine 
II  and  the  Russian  Holy  Synod  in  St.  Petersburg  appointed  Archbishop 
Amvrosiy  Serebrennikov  of  Ekaterinoslav  as  exarch  ( Locum  tenens ) of 
“Moldo-Vlachia”  with  jurisdiction  over  the  two  Principalities.  Soon  after 
the  signing  of  the  Iasi  Peace  Treaty  (which  ended  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
of  1787-1792),  Serebrennikov  appointed  Gavriil  Banulescu-Bodoni,  a Hel- 
lenized  Moldavian  cleric,  as  metropolitan  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
Moldavia.  This  appointment  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  Neophytos  VII,  since  it  violated  the  Patriarchy’s  exclu- 
sive authority  over  the  Church  in  the  Principalities.  With  the  return  of 
the  Ottoman  administration  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  June  1792, 
Banulescu-Bodoni  was  not  only  dismissed  from  office  but  also  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  Constantinople;  he  was  released  only  after  strong  Rus- 
sian diplomatic  pressure.171 

The  incident  was  repeated  again  in  1808  when,  following  the  Russian 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1806-1812, 
Russia  appointed  Gavriil  Banulescu-Bodoni  exarch  of  the  two  Principali- 
ties. In  this  capacity,  Banulescu-Bodoni  initiated  a series  of  administra- 
tive reforms  meant  to  regularize  the  local  Church  administration  but  to 
also  subject  it  to  the  authority  of  the  Russian  Holy  Synod.  This  campaign 
earned  Banulescu-Bodoni  the  support  of  the  local  clergy  but  placed  him  in 
conflict  with  the  Greek  hierarchy  in  the  Principalities,  which  culminated 
with  an  "uprising”  of  the  Greek  abbots  in  1810-1811.  The  legal-administra- 
tive status  of  dedicated  monasteries  became  the  most  important  issue  of 
contention  in  this  conflict.  In  line  with  the  imperial  policy  applied  in  the 
Polish  territories,  Gavril  intended  to  end  the  independent  stauropegial 
status  of  the  dedicated  monasteries  and  to  bring  their  monastic  hold- 
ings under  the  administration  of  the  Russian  church.  In  response  to  this 
policy,  the  Greek  egumeni  drafted  a letter  of  protest  to  Tsar  Alexander  I 
and  the  Russian  Holy  Synod  in  defense  of  their  “rights  and  privileges.”172 
The  Greek  monks’  demand  to  have  their  independent  status  restored  was, 
however,  rejected  by  the  Russian  Holy  Synod,  which  instead  decreed  in 
December  1808  that  all  egumeni  of  the  dedicated  monasteries  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  had  to  be  subordinated  to  the  exarch  of  Moldo-Vlachia. 


171  Batalden,  “Metropolitan  Gavriil  (Banulesko-Bodoni),”  471-473. 

172  Ibid.,  475. 
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The  Greek  clerics  reacted  by  appealing  to  other  Great  Powers  for  help, 
thus  internationalizing  the  conflict.  Responding  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Greek  egumeni,  the  French  consul  in  Bucharest,  Ledouix,  granted  French 
diplomatic  protection  to  the  Greek  hierarchs,  thus  providing  them  with 
diplomatic  immunity  in  their  relation  to  the  authorities  of  the  two  Prin- 
cipalities.173 Unimpressed  by  this  act,  in  December  1810,  the  Russian  Holy 
Synod  issued  a decree  authorizing  Gavriil  to  remove  the  rebellious  Greek 
monastic  leaders  from  their  positions;  seven  Greek  hierarchs  were  subse- 
quently arrested  by  mid-1811  and  dispatched  to  Russia.174 

In  May  1812  the  Bucharest  Peace  Treaty  ended  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
and  restored  the  Principalities  to  Ottoman  (and  Phanariot)  rule,  with  the 
exception  of  Bessarabia,  the  province  situated  between  the  rivers  Prut  and 
Dniester  that  was  detached  from  Moldavia  and  annexed  by  Russia.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  the  Greek  hierarchs  arrested  by  Gavriil  were 
reinstated  to  their  former  monasteries.  But  the  new  legal  status  of  the 
dedicated  monasteries  imposed  by  Gavriil  was  nevertheless  preserved  in 
Bessarabia;  the  dedicated  monasteries  in  Russia’s  newly  occupied  territory 
were  consequently  subordinated  to  the  Russian  Holy  Synod,  thus  ending 
their  stauropegial  status.  Gavriil  Banulescu-Bodoni,  the  initiator  of  this 
reform,  was  appointed  Metropolitan  of  Bessarabia  under  the  authority  of 
the  Russian  Church,  with  its  see  in  Chisinau,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
until  his  death  in  1821. 

Although  justified  by  imperial  policy  considerations  and  legitimized 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  “Third  Rome,”  Russia’s  campaign  of  subordinating 
the  Orthodox  Church  to  its  own  ecclesiastical  authorities  established  a 
precedent  within  the  Orthodox  commonwealth.  After  these  brief  diplo- 
matic conflicts  with  the  Patriarchy  in  Istanbul,  Russia  resumed  its  policy 
of  support  and  collaboration  with  the  Orthodox  Church  and  defended  the 
interest  of  the  Greek  monks  in  their  relation  to  Ottoman  or  local  authori- 
ties in  the  Principalities.  Its  example,  however,  inspired  separatist  church 
movements  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and  later  in  Bulgaria  and  Serbia. 
Thus,  soon  after  the  abolition  of  Phanariot  rule  in  1821,  the  Wallachian 
princes  Barbu  Stirbei  and  George  Bibescu  issued  diplomatic  notes  ask- 
ing Russia  and  the  Great  Powers  to  regularize  the  status  of  the  dedicated 


173  Arseniy  Stadnitskiy,  Gavriil  Banutesko-Bodoni:  Ekzarh  Moido-vLahiyskiy,  1808-1812  gg., 
i Mitropolit  Kishinevskiy,  1813-1821  gg.  (Kishinev,  1894),  227-231,  cited  in  Batalden,  “Metro- 
politan Gavriil  (Banulesko-Bodoni),”  476. 

174  Stadnitskiy,  Gavriil  Banulesko-Bodoni,  240-241,  cited  in  Batalden,  “Metropolitan 
Gavriil  (Banulesko-Bodoni),”  475. 
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monasteries.  Aware  of  the  sensitive  international  legal  and  political  rami- 
fications of  the  status  of  the  dedicated  monasteries,  Russia  postponed  the 
resolution  of  this  issue  sine  die.  The  question  of  the  dedicated  monaster- 
ies was  finally  addressed  by  the  Congress  of  Paris  following  the  Crimean 
War  (1853-1856).  Since  the  Great  Powers  could  not  agree  on  a concrete 
solution,  the  protocol  of  the  conference  asked  the  authorities  of  the  two 
Principalities  to  establish,  along  with  the  representatives  of  the  dedicated 
monasteries,  a common  commission  tasked  with  arriving  at  a negotiated 
compromise. 

The  question  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  ad-hoc  divan  of  Molda- 
via, the  representative  assemblies  convoked  under  the  terms  of  the  1856 
Treaty  to  decide  on  the  union  and  internal  organization  of  the  Principali- 
ties. Following  the  stipulations  of  the  1856  Paris  Peace  Treaty  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  ad-hoc  divan,  soon  after  the  1859  personal  union  of 
the  two  Principalities  under  the  rule  of  Alexandru  loan  Cuza,  the  govern- 
ments of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  initiated  a joint  commission  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  Romanian  state,  the  Patriarchy  of  Constantinople 
and  the  dedicated  monasteries.  The  Romanian  delegation,  however,  never 
fully  participated  in  the  commission’s  deliberation.  It  became  apparent 
that,  while  pretending  to  formally  fulfill  the  Treaty’s  requirement,  the 
Romanian  state  actually  wanted  to  prevent  a negotiated  solution,  hoping 
instead  to  implement  its  own  policy  on  the  issue.  In  response  to  regular 
protests  by  the  Greek  clerics  and  the  Patriarch  in  Constantinople,  Otto- 
man authorities  and  the  guaranteeing  Great  Powers  pressed  the  Romanian 
government  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  an  international  arbitrage 
commission.  Tactically,  the  Romanian  government  did  not  answer  this 
initiative  either;  instead,  it  engaged  in  a series  of  unilateral  measures 
meant  de  facto  to  settle  the  issue  in  accord  with  its  interest.  To  this  end, 
the  government  named  its  own  commission  to  study  the  status  and  prop- 
erty of  dedicated  monasteries,  which  unsurprisingly  was  boycotted  by  the 
Greek  clerics.  In  addition,  the  Romanian  government  declared  the  estates 
of  the  dedicated  monasteries  government  property,  asked  them  to  hold 
mass  in  the  Romanian  language,  and  seized  their  mobile  property.175 

These  measures  culminated  with  the  law  on  the  secularization  of 
the  property  of  monasteries  adopted  by  the  Romanian  parliament  on 


175  G.A.  Mano,  Des  Interests  reiigioux  de  L’Orient  au  sujet  des  biens  conventueis  dans  les 
Principautes  Unies  avec  une  annexe  (Paris:  Chez  Amyot,  1864).  See  also  loan  Brezoianu, 
Manastirde  zise  inchinate  §i  caiugarii  straini  (Bucharest:  Tipografia  colegiului.  Sf.  Sava,  1861). 
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December  13/25, 1863,  and  sanctioned  by  Princely  Decree  no.  1251.176  Under 
the  terms  of  the  law,  the  property  of  all  monasteries  in  Romania,  includ- 
ing the  dedicated  monasteries,  were  perpetually  declared  state  property. 
The  dedicated  monasteries  controlled  11.14  percent  of  arable  land  in  Wal- 
lachia  and  12.16  percent  in  Moldavia.  If  we  add  to  this  the  landed  estates 
possessed  by  the  other,  regular  monasteries,  about  16.55  percent  in  the 
former  and  10.17  percent  in  the  latter,  respectively,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  church  controlled  about  one  quarter  of  the  land  in  each  princi- 
pality.177 The  state  thus  nationalized  an  important  part  of  the  country’s 
landed  property,  in  the  preparation  of  the  general  agrarian  reform. 

In  order  to  weaken  foreign  resistance  to  the  law,  in  August  1863  Cuza 
offered  financial  compensation  to  the  Orthodox  Church  for  the  secular- 
ization act.  Article  III  of  the  law  established  a fund  of  81  million  lei  for 
the  dedicated  monasteries,  not  as  compensation  but  “as  help  [cu  titlul  de 
ajutor ] in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  original  act  of  dedication.”  This 
sum  included  the  dedicated  monasteries’  debts  to  the  Romanian  state  in 
the  value  of  31  million  lei,  which  was  to  be  thus  subtracted  from  the  liq- 
uid compensation  granted  to  the  foreign  monasteries.  The  money  was  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  reparation  of  the  Orthodox  churches  abroad, 
the  beneficiaries  being  obliged  to  fully  and  transparently  account  for  their 
expenses.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  Sophronius  III  (1863-1866) 
refused  to  accept  this  compensation.  Fearing  that  negotiation  with  the 
Romanian  state  would  imply  recognition  of  the  Romanian  state’s  right  to 
unilaterally  settle  the  issue,  Sophronius  III  preferred  to  pressure  the  Great 
Powers  for  an  externally  imposed  diplomatic  solution  to  the  issue. 

The  law  on  secularization  triggered  international  protests  from  the 
Orthodox  Patriarchy  in  Istanbul,  supported  by  the  Ottoman  authorities 
and  by  Russia,  but  also  by  England  and  Austria.178  The  main  issues  of  con- 
tention were  the  legal  status  of  the  dedicated  monasteries  and,  closely 
connected  to  that,  the  legal  status  of  the  Greek  monks  in  Romania.  What 
was  the  legal  status  of  the  dedicated  monasteries?  What  was  the  legal 
meaning  of  the  word  inchinate  (dedicated)?  Did  patron  monasteries  have 
property  rights  over  their  client  monasteries  in  the  Principalities?  The 


176  Mano,  Des  Interests  religiowc  de  L’Orient. 

177  Paul  E.  Michelson,  Romanian  Politics,  1 859-18/1:  From  Prince  Cuza  to  Prince  Carol 
(Iasi:  Centrul  de  Studii  Romanesti,  1998). 

178  For  an  informative  overview  of  this  international  crisis,  with  a focus  on  the  actions 
of  the  Romanian  government,  see  Constantin  C.  Giurescu,  Viafa  §i  opera  lui  Cuza  Voda 
(Bucharest:  Editura  §tiintifica,  1966),  193-244. 
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main  parties  in  the  conflict,  the  Orthodox  Church  and  Greek  monks  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Romanian  state  on  the  other  hand,  employed  two 
competing  logics:  one  in  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine-cum-Ottoman  impe- 
rial order  and  the  other  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  legal  order  of  a quasi- 
sovereign nation-state.  The  pamphlets  authored  by  Greek  monks  and  the 
Orthodox  Patriarch  portrayed  Cuza’s  act  of  secularization  as  a violation  of 
Ottoman  sovereignty  and  an  infringement  on  the  Church’s  ancient  privi- 
leges and  property  rights.  In  their  view,  by  virtue  of  the  Byzantine  tradi- 
tion and  canon  law,  the  Orthodox  Church  had  inalienable  property  rights 
in  the  Principalities  and  could  not  be  treated  as  a foreign  institution.  For 
its  part,  the  Romanian  state  argued  that,  by  the  act  of  inchinare  (dedi- 
cation), the  dedicated  monasteries  did  not  enter  into  their  patrons’  pos- 
session but  only  conferred  on  them  the  right  of  financial  usufruct  under 
certain  conditions.  The  original  bilateral  contractual  obligations  had  been 
abused,  however,  by  the  Greek  monks,  thus  rendering  them  nil.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Romanian  state  emphasized  that  the  landed  estates  of  the  mon- 
asteries could  not  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  Greek  monks,  since, 
according  to  Romanian  laws,  foreigners  could  not  possess  landed  estates 
in  Romania.179 

Due  to  the  radically  different  stances  the  two  parties  took  in  the  debate, 
no  consensual  diplomatic  resolution  to  the  issue  of  the  dedicated  mon- 
asteries could  be  found.  In  the  face  of  the  Patriarchy’s  refusal  to  accept 
its  solution,  the  Romanian  parliament  eventually  withdrew  its  financial 
offer,  and  ultimately  no  compensation  was  paid  to  the  Greek  egumeni  or 
the  patron  monasteries.180  With  the  secularization  of  the  property  of  the 
dedicated  monasteries,  one  of  the  last  vestiges  of  the  pre-national  Byzan- 
tine commonwealth  in  Southeastern  Europe  came  to  an  end.  The  process 
of  nationalizing  the  Church  was  completed  in  1872,  when  the  two  Metro- 
politan churches  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  merged  into  a single  Roma- 
nian Orthodox  Church  led  by  its  own  Holy  Synod.  The  autocephaly  of  the 
Romanian  Orthodox  Church  was  proclaimed  in  1884  and  recognized  by 
the  Patriarchy  of  Constantinople  in  1885. 


179  See  Quelques  mots  sur  La  secularisation  des  biens  conventuels  en  Roumanie,  par  un 
depute  Roumain  (Paris:  Imprimerie  de  Jouaust  et  Fils,  1864),  a polemical  response  to  the 
Greek  pamphlet  La  verite  sur  La  question  de  La  couvent  dediee. 

180  Keith  Hitchins,  The  Romanians,  1//4-1866,  313-314. 
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13.  From  a High-Status  Imperial  Minority  to  Kin-Minority  Abroad: 

The  Greek  Minority  in  Modern  Romania 

The  return  to  the  rule  of  the  native  princes  in  the  Principalities  in  1821, 
and  the  creation  of  an  autonomous  and — since  1830 — independent  Greek 
nation-state,  had  far-reaching  implications.  This  process  gradually  placed 
modern  Romanian-Greek  relations  on  a new  basis;  the  most  important 
issues  in  relations  between  the  two  states  became  the  status  of  Greeks  in 
Romania  but  also  the  status  of  the  Romanian  minorities  in  Greece.181 

First,  the  end  of  the  cosmopolitan  Ottoman  order  and  the  creation  of 
independent  Romanian  and  Greek  nation-states  forced  the  Phanariot 
families  to  define  their  loyalties  and  to  either  take  sides  or  split  into  Roma- 
nian and  Greek  branches.  Many  Phanariot  princes  as  well  as  their  clientele 
settled  in  the  Principalities  and  managed  to  integrate  well  into  the  local 
aristocracy,  mostly  through  marriage  alliances.182  Although  the  genealogy 
of  the  Phanariots  and  their  assimilation  into  the  Romanian  aristocracy 
and  society  at  large  has  not  been  subject  to  systematic  research,  partial 
analyses  point  to  the  fact  that  numerous  Ottoman  Greeks  of  Phanariot 
extraction  penetrated  the  boyar  class.183  The  most  illustrious  examples 
include  the  Ventura  family;184  the  liberal  politician  Mihail  G.  Orleanu 


181  On  the  history  and  status  of  the  Greek  minority  in  Romania,  see  Cornelia  Papa- 
costea-Danielopolu:  “Les  Cours  de  Grec  des  ecoles  Roumaines  apres  1821  (1821-1866),” 
Revue  des  Etudes  Sud-Est  Europeennes  9 (1971),  no.  1,  71-90;  “La  vie  culturelle  des  com- 
munautes  grecques  de  Roumanie  dans  la  seconde  moitie  du  XIXe  siecle,”  Revue  des  Etudes 
Sud-Est  Europeennes  7 (1969),  no.  3:  475-493;  and  ComunitafiLe  Grece§ti  din  Romania  in 
secolul  at  XlX-lea  (Bucharest:  Omonia,  1996).  For  general  overviews,  see  Olga  Cicanci, 
Presa  de  limba  greaca  din  Romania  in  veacul  at  XlX-lea  (Bucharest:  Omonia,  1995);  Leoni- 
das Rados,  “Greci  §i  romani  in  secolul  XIX.  Aspecte  identitare,”  Xenopotiana  9 (2000),  nos. 
1-4:  73-83;  Leonidas  Rados,  ed.,  Interference  romano-elene  (secolele  XV-XX)  (Iasi:  Fundajia 
Academica  A.D.  Xenopol,  2003);  Stelian  Brezeanu  et  at,  Relafule  romano-elene.  0 istorie 
cronologica  (Bucharest:  Omonia,  2003);  Paula  Scalcau,  Grecii  din  Romania,  2nd  revised  ed. 
(Bucharest:  Omonia,  2005).  On  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Romania  and  Greece, 
see  C.  Velichi,  “Les  relations  roumano-grecques  pendant  la  periode  1879-1911,”  Revue  des 
Etudes  Sud-Est  Europeennes  7 (1969),  no.  3:  522-528. 

182  On  the  pattern  of  marriages  between  the  daughters  of  Romanian  boyars  and  Greek 
emigrants  in  the  Principalities  as  mutually  beneficial  matrimonial  alliances,  see  Francois 
Recordon,  Lettres  sur  la  Valachie  (Paris:  Lecointe  et  Durey,  1821),  112-114.  Recordon  pointed 
out  that  the  often  impoverished  Greek  students  from  the  princely  academies  in  the  Princi- 
palities acted  as  pretenders  (pretendants)  for  the  hands  of  local  boyars’  daughters.  On  this 
point,  see  also  Drake-Francis,  The  Making  of  Modern  Romanian  Culture. 

183  Mihai  Sorin  Radulescu,  “Sur  l'aristocratie  roumaine  de  l’entre-deux-guerres,”  New 
Europe  College  Yearbook  1 (1996-1997),  339-365. 

184  Mihail  Dimitri  Sturdza,  Grandes  families  de  Grece,  d'Albanie  et  de  Constantinople. 
Dictionnaire  historique  et  genealogique  (Paris:  M.-D.  Sturdza,  1983). 
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(1859-1942),  former  minister  and  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
the  Plaginos  and  the  Aristarchis;  or  General  Gheorghe  Mano  (1833-1911) 
an  influential  member  of  the  Conservative  Party,  scion  of  the  caimacam 
(provincial  governor)  loan  Mano  and  his  wife  Ana,  born  Ghika.  Other  off- 
spring of  Phanariot  families  became  prominent  in  post-Ottoman  political 
life  in  Greece,  such  as  branches  of  the  Soutzo  or  the  Mano  families  who 
produced  several  grand  dignitaries  of  the  Patriarchy  of  Constantinople. 
Alexander  Mavrocordatos  (1791-1865),  former  mare  posteinic  (great  cham- 
berlain) in  Wallachia,  the  son  of  Nicolae  Mavrocordat  and  the  nephew  of 
Ion  Caragea,  was  president  of  Greece’s  1822  national  assembly,  minister 
of  finance  (1832),  held  numerous  ambassadorial  posts  and  served  several 
times  as  prime  minister  (1833-1834, 1841, 1843-1844  and  1854-1855). 185 

Second,  after  the  creation  of  the  Greek  nation-state,  the  patterns  of 
Greek  migration  in  the  Principalities  changed  considerably.  Attracted  by 
the  new  economic  and  political  opportunities  opened  up  by  the  liberation 
of  Greece,  many  members  of  the  Greek  diaspora  in  the  Principalities  relo- 
cated to  the  nascent  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  opening  of  navigation  on 
the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  and  the  lifting  of  the  Ottoman  monopoly 
on  the  external  trade  of  the  Principalities  in  1829  attracted  numerous 
Greek  merchants,  entrepreneurs  and  workers.  The  Greek  communities  in 
the  Danubian  ports  of  Braila  and  Galati  and  the  seaports  of  Sulina  and 
Constanta  became  very  prosperous  and  were  able  to  maintain  important 
cultural  institutions,  such  as  their  own  schools  and  a flourishing  press.186 
At  the  same  time,  the  status  of  the  Greeks  in  Romania  was  redefined  from 
a privileged  Ottoman  imperial  interest  group  to  an  ethnic  kin-minority  of 
a neighboring  nation-state.  Starting  in  1835  Greece  established  consulates 
in  many  Romanian  cities — including  not  only  Iasi  and  Bucharest  but  also 
Braila  and  Galati — and  monitored  closely  the  status  and  activity  of  the 
Greek  diaspora  in  the  Principalities.  In  i860,  upon  the  union  of  the  two 
Principalities,  the  Greek  community  organized  itself  as  a legally  recog- 
nized association. 

After  the  proclamation  of  Romanian  independence  in  1879,  interstate 
relations  between  Greece  and  Romania  underwent  several  crises  occa- 
sioned by  property  litigations  or  by  the  status  of  ethnic  Romanians  in 
Greece  or  in  other  Greek-dominated  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


185  Lazar,  Carturari  greci,  37. 

186  Leonidas  Rados,  ed.,  §colile  grece§ti  in  Romania  (1857-1305).  Restitupi  documentare 
[Greek  schools  in  Romania  (1857-1905):  Documents]  (Bucharest:  Omonia:  2006). 
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As  part  of  the  redefinition  of  its  foreign  policy  to  correspond  to  its  new 
international  status  and  national  goals,  Romania  initiated  an  active  cul- 
tural policy  toward  kin-minorities  abroad,  in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat, 
but  also  in  the  Balkans.  The  most  active  supporter  of  Romania’s  ethnic 
policy  in  the  Balkans  was  Liga  Culturala  a Romanilor  and  its  newspaper 
RomanismuL.  Involving  prominent  cultural  personalities  such  as  Vasile 
Pirvan,  George  Vilsan,  Pericle  Papahagi,  Gheorghe  Bogdan-Duica,  Virgil 
Arion  and  Bogdan  §tefanescu-Delavrancea,  Liga  was  concerned  with 
the  status  of  the  Romanian  ethnic  minority  in  the  Balkans  and  aimed  to 
“draw  the  attention  of  domestic  and  international  public  opinion  to  their 
situation.”187  To  this  end,  Liga  worked  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Soci- 
etatea  de  Cultura  macedo-romana,  organizing  a strong  media  campaign, 
supported  by  regular  conferences,  demonstrations  and  the  publication  of 
numerous  pamphlets  arguing  for  strong  diplomatic  intervention  by  Roma- 
nia in  support  of  Macedo-Romanians.188  In  this  context,  Romania’s  policy 
of  protecting  the  Vlach  minority  in  Greece  led  to  numerous  diplomatic 
tensions  between  the  two  countries.189 

After  World  War  II,  the  size  of  the  Greek  minority  in  Romania  decreased 
dramatically,  due  mostly  to  the  communist  takeover  and  the  national- 
ization of  the  maritime  economy  in  the  lower  Danube,  which  disrupted 
cosmopolitan,  transnational  economic  ties.  A new,  temporary  wave  of 
Greek  political  migrants  occurred  in  Romania  at  the  end  of  the  Greek 
Civil  War  in  the  late  1950s.  In  1990,  upon  the  collapse  of  the  communist 
regime  in  Romania,  the  Union  of  Greeks  of  Romania  (Uniunea  Elenilor 
din  Romania)  was  created  as  an  official  representative  of  ethnic  Greeks. 
According  to  official  censuses,  in  igg2  there  were  19,594  ethnic  Greeks 
in  Romania,  living  mostly  in  Bucharest  but  also  in  Constanta,  Braila  and 
Galati.  By  2002,  their  number  fell  to  6,513,  due  mostly  to  the  migration  of 
ethnic  Greeks  (called  omogeneis  in  the  Greek  legislation)  to  the  “mother 
country.”  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a large-scale  economically 
motivated  migration  to  Greece  from  the  Balkans,  with  Romania  as  one  of 
the  main  source  countries,  along  with  Albania  and  Bulgaria. 


187  See  the  meeting  of  the  League  from  October  27, 1912,  in  Universul,  October  28, 1912, 
cited  in  Gheorghe  Zbuchea,  Romania  §i  razboaieie  baicanice,  1972-7973.  Pagini  de  istorie  sud- 
est  europeana  (Bucharest:  Albatros,  1999),  103. 

188  Zbuchea,  Romania  §i  razboaieie  baicanice,  7972-7973,  95. 

189  Vasile  Arion,  Vasile  Parvan,  Gheorghe  Valsan,  Pericle  Papahagi,  and  Gheorghe 
Bogdan-Duica,  Romania  §i  popoarele  baicanice  (Bucharest:  Tipografia  nationals,  1913). 
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Conclusions 

This  chapter  has  explored  the  Ottoman  Greek  elite  migration  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  its  long- 
term impact  on  the  internal  organization  of  the  two  Principalities,  as  well 
as  the  emergence  of  the  Romanian  and  Greek  modern  national  ideologies 
and  collective  identities.  It  argues  that  the  Ottoman  Greek  elite  migra- 
tion in  the  Principalities  had  a major  sociopolitical  impact  on  local  affairs, 
leading  to  the  emergence  of  a “Greek  question.”  Unfolding  over  a period 
of  two  centuries  as  a series  of  major  political  crises,  the  “Greek  question” 
was  both  a symptom  of  a more  general  social  and  political  upheaval  in 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and  a factor  that  shaped  the  evolution  of  the 
political  regime  in  the  two  Principalities.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
“Greek  question”  consisted  of  a fight  for  hegemony  between  the  local 
nobility  and  the  Ottoman  Greeks  who  infiltrated  the  ruling  class  in  the 
Principalities  as  members  of  the  prince’s  camarilla.  Although  Greek  immi- 
gration was  not  a new  phenomenon  in  the  Principalities,  the  high  political 
status  of  the  new  type  of  Ottoman  Greek  immigrants  and  their  growing 
cohesion  as  a group  threatened  the  political  monopoly  of  the  local  nobil- 
ity. The  “Greek  seizure  of  power”  ( acapararea  greacd),190  as  it  was  meta- 
phorically called,  was  multifaceted,  manifesting  itself  in  the  economic, 
religious,  political  and  cultural  fields.  The  Ottoman  Greeks  were  perceived 
as  the  sultan’s  instrumentum  regni,  meant  to  assure  the  neutralization  and 
removal  of  the  great  boyars  from  power  and  the  ruthless  exploitation  of 
the  Principalities,  and  thus  catalyzed  local  nobles’  resistance.  Following 
the  institution  of  the  Porte’s  monopoly  over  the  nomination  of  princes  in 
1669,  and  especially  after  the  formal  establishment  of  Phanariot  rule  in 
1711/1716,  the  Greek  migration  went  beyond  sporadic  infiltrations  favored 
by  pro-Ottoman  princes  to  rely  on  a stable  and  highly  influential  imperial 
power  network  that  secured  its  political  domination  in  local  affairs. 

I argue  that,  in  its  initial  stage,  the  development  of  modern  citizenship  in 
the  Principalities  was  stimulated  by  a substantial  increase  in  the  economic 
and  financial  duties  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  by  the  gradual  penetra- 
tion of  Ottoman  subjects  into  the  Principalities  and  their  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility,  a fact  that  directly  endangered  the  political  monopoly 
of  local  nobles.  Gradually,  the  nobles’  reaction  against  the  penetration  of 
the  Ottoman  Greeks  resulted  in  measures  against  “unwanted”  foreigners, 


190  Georgescu,  BizantuL  institufiile  romane§ti,  89. 
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calls  for  a more  clearly  defined  border  between  the  Principalities  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  a strict  regulation  of  the  status  of  Ottoman  subjects 
in  the  territory  of  the  Principalities.  Given  these  developments,  historian 
Vlad  Georgescu  argued  that  the  emergence  of  the  concept  of  citizenship 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  was  generated  by  “the  systematic  discrimi- 
nation between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principalities  and  the  subjects  of 
other  states.”191  The  need  to  differentiate  between  local  inhabitants  and 
“internal  foreigners”  led  to  the  development  of  the  drit  de  pamantean — 
the  rights  of  the  “native”  or  “indigenous”  inhabitants — which  acquired  “a 
political-administrative  value  expressing,  apart  from  the  ethnic  aspect,  a 
relationship  implying  rights  and  obligations  between  the  inhabitant  and 
the  sociopolitical  community  he  belonged  to.”192  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  the  elaboration  of  local  mores  into  the  coherent  legal  doc- 
trine of  drit  de  pamantean  was  a long,  arduous  and  non-linear  process. 
The  origins  of  this  trend  are  to  be  found  in  the  legal  campaign  waged 
during  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  local  nobility  against  the  Ottoman 
Greeks.  As  this  chapter  showed,  this  campaign  achieved  limited  success: 
many  of  its  legal  components  were  either  never  applied  or  discontinued 
in  the  eighteenth  century  during  the  Phanariot  “regime.” 

The  Phanariot  role  in  the  making  of  modern  citizenship  in  the  Princi- 
palities was  fraught  with  contradictions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Phanari- 
ots  reformed  the  administration,  emancipated  the  serfs,  regularized  the 
status  of  the  aristocracy  and  codified  civil  laws,  directly  contributing  to 
the  modernization  and  the  consolidation  of  the  legal  system  and  of  the 
state  apparatus,  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  the  emergence  of  mod- 
ern citizenship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Phanariots  blocked  initiatives  that 
would  have  led  to  the  development  of  a distinct  state  citizenship  in  the 
Principalities,  since  that  would  have  resulted  in  their  administrative  sepa- 
ration from  the  Ottoman  center,  thus  cutting  off  the  Phanariots’  source  of 
power  and  legitimization.  They  also  opposed  the  local  nobility’s  attempt 
to  implement  strict  rules  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  since  that 
would  have  curtailed  their  clientele’s  access  to  dignities  and  noble  status 
and  thus  effectively  disrupted  their  network  in  the  Principalities. 

Following  the  end  of  Phanariot  rule,  the  local  nobility  managed  to  take 
significant  steps  toward  consolidating  the  Principalities’  internal  auton- 
omy, such  as  the  eradication  of  the  Ottoman  monopoly  over  trade  in  the 


191  Georgescu,  “The  Concept  of  Citizenship,”  in  Political  Ideas,  174. 

192  Ibid. 
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Principalities,  the  retrocession  of  the  rayas,  the  formal  delimitation  of 
the  border  with  the  empire  on  the  Danube,  and  the  creation  of  a local 
militia  (1829).  They  also  managed  to  implement  an  effective  citizenship 
closure  against  the  elite  migration  of  Ottoman  Greeks,  as  expressed  in 
the  regime  of  estates  that  functioned  under  the  1831  Organic  Statutes.  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  excluding  foreigners  from  office  did  not 
mean  stemming  all  immigration.  Instead,  the  Organic  Statutes  instituted 
a two-tier  system  of  naturalization,  which  conferred  full  residential  rights 
to  all  foreigners  who  decided  to  establish  their  domicile  in  the  Principali- 
ties, but  granted  access  to  nobility  status  and  political  rights  under  strict 
criteria,  closely  monitored  by  the  parliament.  Overall,  the  Statutes  should 
be  seen  as  part  of  a larger  process  of  transition  from  medieval  estates  to 
an  oligarchic  parliamentary  regime  that  took  place  between  1830  and  1848 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.193  They  also  signaled  a turning  point  in  the 
legal-political  model  emulated  in  the  Principalities,  away  from  the  Otto- 
man Phanariot  model  of  Byzantine  inspiration  and  toward  an  oligarchic 
model  resembling  Polish  and  Hungarian  models  but  filtered  through  the 
Russian  authorities’  views  on  modernization. 

The  end  of  Phanariot  rule  notwithstanding,  the  anti-Phanariot  discourse 
continued  to  run  like  a thread  through  Romanian  national  ideology  until 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  was  gradually  replaced 
by  the  “Jewish  question.”  The  social  carriers  of  this  discourse  began  to 
change,  however:  it  was  not  the  representatives  of  the  great  nobility  who 
voiced  discontent  against  the  Greeks,  as  in  the  pre-Phanariot  era,  but  rep- 
resentatives of  the  lower  nobility,  who  provided  the  social  basis  of  the 
rising  bourgeois  middle  class.  As  shown  above,  the  Ottoman  Greek  elite 
migration  and  the  Phanariots’  centralizing  greatly  affected  the  structure 
and  the  composition  of  the  nobility  in  the  Principalities.  Gradually,  the 
lines  of  the  elite  struggle  for  political  pre-eminence  were  redefined,  from 
the  previous  confrontation  between  local  versus  Ottoman  Greek  oligar- 
chies to  a fight  between  the  expanding  lesser  nobility  (whose  expansion 
was  in  part  a result  of  the  Phanariot  policy)  versus  the  great  nobles  of 
local  as  well  as  Phanariot  origin.  Under  the  aristocratic  regime  that  func- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  Organic  Statutes,  the  frictions  among  local  versus 
Ottoman  Greek  factions  of  the  great  nobility  faded  away,  the  distinctions 
between  the  two  groups  being  gradually  attenuated  by  assimilation  and 
matrimonial  alliances;  at  the  same  time,  eager  to  share  into  the  privileges 


193  Bratianu,  Sfatul  domnesc,  258. 
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of  the  great  nobility,  the  lower  nobility  articulated  a patriotic  yet  often  also 
xenophobic  discourse  meant  to  eliminate  competition  for  resources  from 
real  or  imagined  rival  groups  while  at  the  same  time  denouncing  great 
nobles  as  non-national.  This  explains  why,  although  after  1821  the  Phanar- 
iots  disappeared  as  political  actors,  they  continued  to  be  scapegoated  in 
vitriolic  political  pamphlets  as  ruthless,  greedy  exploiters,  as  parasites  on 
the  body  of  the  nations,  and  denounced  as  social  corrupters,  as  parve- 
nus (ciocoi,  parvenitl ) who  made  their  fortune  by  ruthlessly  exploiting  the 
peasantry.194 

It  was  only  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  his- 
toriography on  Phanariot  rule  became  more  nuanced,  a trend  initiated 
by  the  first  neo-Hellenist  scholar  in  Romania,  Constantin  Erbiceanu,  and 
continued  by  three  major  historians  of  the  new  generation,  A.D.  Xenopol, 
V.A.  Urechea  and  Nicolae  Iorga.195  Xenopol  attempted  to  “normalize”  the 
Phanariot  period  by  integrating  it  into  a longer  historical  perspective,  so 
that  the  “Phanariot  era  does  not  appear  as  an  abnormal  occurrence  in  the 
life  of  the  Romanian  people”  but  the  culmination  of  long-term  social  and 
political  phenomena.196  Xenopol  nevertheless  saw  great  historical  impor- 
tance in  the  Greek  migration  into  the  Principalities.  He  dated  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  history  of  Romanians  back  to  the  second  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  reign  of  Matei  Basarab  (1632-1654)  in 
Wallachia  and  Vasile  Lupu  in  Moldavia  (1634-1653).  Both  princes,  Xenopol 
noted,  came  to  power  as  leaders  of  the  national  anti-Greek  boyar  parties; 
their  reign,  however,  marked  the  decisive  victory  of  the  “Greek  party”  in 
the  Principalities.197  Xenopol  regarded  Greek  penetration  in  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  as  a disaster  by  which  the  Greek  element  “gained  control  over 
all  of  the  Romanian  nation’s  means  of  existence  and  covers  its  entire  exis- 
tence under  its  overwhelming  veil.”198  Within  this  new  national  historical- 
narrative-in-the-making,  the  first  anti-Greek  revolt,  in  1611,  was  celebrated 


194  The  image  of  the  Phanariots  as  parvenus  was  to  become  a cliche  in  Romanian  lit- 
erature. See  Nicolae  Filimon's  popular  novel  Ciocoii  vechi  si  noi,  sau  ce  naste  din  pisica 
soared  maninca  (Bucharest:  C.  Muller,  1896).  On  this  issue,  see  also  Alexandre  Cioranescu, 
“Nicolas  Filimon  et  le  portrait  litteraire  du  Phanariote,”  in  Symposium.  L’Epoque  phanari- 
ote,  85-92. 

195  See  Xenopol,  Istoria  romanilor  din  Dacia  Traiana ; “Les  Roumains  et  les  Grecs,” 
38-50;  and  Epoca  fanariofilor  1/11-1821 ; and  Nicolae  Iorga,  Cuitura  romana  supt  fanariofr, 
and  Istoria  literaturii  romane  in  secolul  alXVIII-lea  (1688-1821),  2 vols. 

196  A.D.  Xenopol,  Istoria  Romanilor  din  Dacia  Traiana,  vol.  4:  Istoria  Moderna,  part  1,  “De 
la  Mateiu  Basarab  §i  Vasile  Lupu  pana  la  domnii  fanarioti’’  (Iasi:  Tipo-litografia  H.  Goldner, 
1891),  20. 

197  Xenopol,  Istoria  Romanilor  din  Dacia  Traiana,  vol.  4,  part  1,  20. 

198  Xenopol,  Istoria  Romanilor  din  Dacia  Traiana,  vol.  3,  448-449. 
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by  historian  Obedeanu  as  “the  first  boyar  revolution  against  the  Greeks,” 
while  the  1821  uprising  led  by  Tudor  Vladimirescu  became  the  symbol  of 
national  awakening  and  regarded  as  the  culmination  of  a long  process  of 
emancipation.199 

The  historical  reevaluation  of  the  Phanariots  was  further  continued, 
in  a new  key,  by  V.A.  Urechea  and  Nicolae  Iorga.  Urechea  published  a 
massive  collection  of  documentary  sources  covering  the  period  1774-1821, 
in  an  attempt  to  enable  a more  informed  historical  interpretation  of  the 
Phanariot  period.200  For  his  part,  Nicolae  Iorga  went  far  beyond  the  “nor- 
malization” of  the  Phanariot  period  by  also  deconstructing  and  refuting  all 
the  major  anti-Phanariot  stereotypes  that  arose  in  the  eighteenth  and  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  “Do  I intend  to  rehabilitate  the  Phanariots,  to  turn 
the  stigmatized  figures  of  [history]  textbooks  into  respectable  characters? 
I confess  without  reservation:  Yes,  I do.  My  scientific  task  is  the  historical 
truth,  and  I intend  to  fulfill  it.”201  In  his  writings,  Iorga  pointed  out  that 
the  Phanariots  were  not  “Greeks”  but  had  varied  social  and  ethnic  origins; 
that  they  were  not  indiscriminately  corrupt  and  unscrupulous  but  that 
many  of  them  were  enlightened  rulers  who  introduced  important  reforms 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  social  modernization  of  the  Principalities. 
Iorga  thus  rehabilitated  Phanariot  princes  as  enlightened,  well-intended 
and  even  patriotic  rulers;  he  also  argued  that  the  Phanariot  era  should 
not  be  judged  for  its  “allegedly  Greek  character”  but  for  “its  Turkish  meth- 
ods but  Western  philosophy,”  which  introduced  great,  albeit  superficial, 
changes  that  would  nevertheless  have  a “deep”  long-term  impact  on  the 
Principalities.202 

Although  Iorga’s  views  did  not  pass  unchallenged,203  in  the  long  run  he 
managed  to  set  a new  trend  in  Romanian  historiography,  leading  to  more 
nuanced  perspectives  on  the  history  of  Phanariot  rule  in  the  Principalities. 
These  elite  historiographical  perspectives  did  little,  however,  to  change 
deeply  entrenched  stereotypes  against  the  Phanariots  in  mass  or  popu- 
lar culture.  Most  importantly,  the  negative  stereotypes  on  the  Phanariots 
penetrated  history  textbooks  for  primary  and  secondary  schools  as  well, 


199  Obedeanu,  Grecii  in  Tara-Romaneasca,  12;  see  also  C.V.  Obedeanu,  Tudor  Vladi- 
mirescu in  istoria  contimporana  a Romaniei  (Bucharest:  Scrisul  romanesc,  1929). 

200  V.A.  Urechia,  Istoria  Romaniloru  (Bucharest:  Lito-Tipografia  C.  Goebl,  1891),  13  vols. 

201  Nicolae  Iorga,  Doua  conferinp:  I.  Luptele  romanilor  cu  turcii  de  la  Mihai-Viteazul 
incoace;  II.  Cultura  romana  subt fanariofi:  Jinute  la  Ateneul  Roman  in  zilele  de  1 §i  8 Februa- 
rie  i8g8  (Bucharest:  Editura  Librariei  Socecu  §i  Comp,  1898),  54. 

202  Iorga,  “Prefata,”  in  Del  Chiaro,  Revolutiile  Valahiei,  3. 

203  For  an  opposing  view  to  Iorga's,  see  Pompiliu  Eliade,  Histoire  de  I'esprit  public  en 
Roumanie  au  XIXe  siecle  (Paris:  Societe  nouvelle  de  librairie  et  d’edition,  1905). 
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shaping  the  historical  imagination  of  the  new  generations.  A 1930  second- 
ary textbook  authored  by  Ion  S.  Floru  illustrates  the  persistence  of  the  dis- 
course on  Ottoman  Greeks  as  vicious,  following  stereotypes  inaugurated 
by  Neculce  two  centuries  earlier:  . . among  us,  the  Greeks  promoted 

intrigue,  humiliation  and  hypocrisy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  arrogance,  pride 
and  pomp,  on  the  other  hand,  and  displayed  all  the  negative  character 
traits  encompassed  by  the  notions  of  Byzantinism  and  Phanariotism.”204  In 
modern  Romanian  political  language,  “Phanariot”  thus  remained  a term  of 
opprobrium  associated  with  corruption,  venality  and  opportunism.205 

The  political  conflicts  generated  by  the  Ottoman  Greek  migration  in 
the  Principalities  and  the  demonization  of  the  Phanariots  in  Romanian 
national  ideology  should  not,  however,  obscure  the  long-lasting  intellec- 
tual, political  and  demographic  effects  of  the  Hellenic-Romanian  entan- 
glements on  the  emergence  of  the  modern  Greek  and  Romanian  nations. 
Assessing  the  considerable  impact  of  modern  Greek  culture  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  literary  critic  Paul  Cornea  pointed  out  the  “Greek-Romanian 
symbiosis”  in  social  and  intellectual  life  that  peaked  between  1790  and 
1821.206  These  multifaceted  entanglements  had  long-lasting  effects,  mani- 
fest in  church  affairs,  in  the  economy  and  in  culture  and  politics. 

Moreover,  although  Phanariot  rule  was  portrayed  as  non-  or  even  anti- 
national, many  acts  of  the  Phanariots  were  in  fact  important  landmarks  in 
the  long-term  process  of  nation-  and  state-  building  in  the  Principalities. 
One  pertinent  example  of  these  entanglements  is  the  extraordinary  vitality 
of  the  Byzantine  model  and  its  continuous  appropriation  and  recreation 
in  the  Orthodox  world.  In  an  authoritative  survey  of  the  Byzantine  legacy 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  Valentin  Georgescu  argued  that  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Principalities  underwent  “a  turning 
point”  in  their  evolution  and  entered  the  modern  period  under  the  impact 
of  the  sweeping  legal  and  political  reforms  implemented  by  the  Phanar- 
iot princes,  inspired  by  the  principles  of  the  Western  Enlightenment  as 


204  Ion  S.  Floru,  Istoria  romaniior:  pentru  cursul  superior  de  Liceu  (Bucharest:  Socec, 
1930),  236.  For  other  similar  examples,  see  N.A.  Constantinescu,  Istoria  Romaniior  pentru 
ci.  IV  secundara  (Bucharest,  1929),  218,  and  S.  Mehedinti,  Octavian  Goga,  V.D.  Toni  and 
V.  Voiculescu,  Carte  de  citire  pentru  cl.  IV primara  (Bucharest:  1931),  348,  cited  in  Ionescu- 
Niscov,  “L’epoque  phanariote  dans  l’historiographie  roumaine  et  etrangere,”  145. 

205  For  the  extraordinary  resilience  of  the  anti-Phanariot  discourse  in  Romanian  cul- 
ture, surviving  into  the  post-communist  era,  see  Mihai  Chioveanu,  “Acuza  de  fanariotism: 
atitudini  post-politice  §i  alteritaji  Active  in  structurarea  identitajii  najionale  §i  culturii 
politice  la  romani,”  Xenopoliana  8,  nos.  1-4  (2000):  61-72. 

206  Paul  Cornea,  “Simbioza  greco-romana  §i  rena§terea  elenismului,”  in  Originile  roman- 
tismuiui , 61-64. 
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filtered  by  modern  Greek  scholarship.207  It  is  important  to  stress,  how- 
ever, that  the  line  between  tradition  and  modernization  was  not  sharply 
delineated.  Thus,  far  from  being  completely  obsolete,  many  elements  of 
the  Byzantine  legal  tradition  were  actually  built  into  the  matrix  of  the 
modern  codes  adopted  by  the  Phanariots  in  the  Principalities,  Legiuirea 
Caragea  and  CoduL  CaLimachi.  These  codes  of  laws  were  part  of  Romania’s 
legislation  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  Civil  Code  in  1865  and,  for  cer- 
tain transactions  enacted  under  these  codes,  even  beyond  that  period.  In 
addition,  seen  in  retrospect,  Westernizers’  plans  of  modernization  often 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  previous  efforts  initiated  by  the  Ottomans’ 
local  agents  in  the  Principalities,  the  Phanariots,  often  appropriating  and 
capitalizing  on  their  initiatives. 

Similarly,  the  Byzantine  political  tradition  served  as  a main  reference 
point  and  resource  for  building  modern  Greece,  together  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  Greek  antiquity,  which  inspired  European  philo-Hellenic  liberal 
trends.  This  process  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that,  within  the  autono- 
mous Orthodox  millet  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Byzantine  canon  law  and 
civil  law  served  as  the  basis  for  religious  as  well  as  civil  relations.  Thus  it 
is  not  surprising  that  after  the  establishment  of  autonomous  Greece  in 
1821,  Byzantine  law  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  legal  system  of 
the  new  state,  until  a new  civil  code  could  be  adopted,  ft  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Byzantine  law  adopted  in  Greece  did  not  consist  only  of  the 
imperial  codes  of  law,  such  as  the  Hexabiblios : Greek  statesmen  and  law- 
makers also  invoked  the  tradition  of  Byzantine  codification  as  renewed 
and  updated  by  Hellenic  scholars  in  the  Principalities,  culminating  in  the 
Byzantine-style  codes  adopted  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.  The  Phanariot  “laboratory”  in  modern  codification  that  func- 
tioned in  the  Principalities  thus  served  nation-  and  state-building  pur- 
poses in  nascent  Greece  as  well. 

In  the  long  run,  the  collapse  of  Ottoman  rule  in  the  Balkans  led  to  a 
process  of  gradual  disentanglement  between  the  two  competing  oligar- 
chies— local  vs.  Ottoman  Greek — and  the  disjunction  of  two  distinct 
nation-  and  state-building  projects  in  Greece  and  Romania.  The  “Zap- 
pas  affair”  was  symptomatic  of  the  process  of  national  separation  that 
severed  previous  trans-regional  ties  that  characterized  the  former  Otto- 
man imperial  world.208  Evangelis  Zappas  was  born  in  the  village  of  Labove, 
in  the  Ottoman  province  of  northern  Epirus  (now  part  of  the  Gjirokaster 


207  Georgescu,  Bizantui  §i  institutiile  romane§ti. 

208  Pasquale  Fiore,  Successione  Zappa:  Controversia  tra  la  Grecia  e la  Romania  (Rome: 
Tipografia  nationale  di  G.  Bertero,  1894). 
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region  of  Albania).  In  his  youth  he  served  as  a mercenary  in  the  Ottoman 
army  of  Ali  Pasha  and  then  joined  Markos  Botsaris’s  Souliot  forces  fighting 
in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  In  1831  Zappas  settled  in  Wallachia 
and  later  became  naturalized  there.209  During  the  time,  Zappas  amassed 
huge  wealth,  becoming  a large  landowner  and  entrepreneur.  Zappas  was 
not  a Phanariot  and  was  not  linked  with  the  Phanariots’  imperial  power 
networks.  Nevertheless,  in  many  ways,  Zappas  was  a typical  product  of 
the  cosmopolitan  late-Ottoman  imperial  context:  he  assumed  multiple 
identities  related  to  his  place  of  birth  (Albania),  his  ethnic  origin  (Greek) 
and  his  adopted  country  (Wallachia,  later  Romania).  Through  his  phil- 
anthropic activity,  Zappas  contributed  to  the  national  awakening  of  the 
Romanians,  the  Albanians  and  the  Greeks.  He  financially  supported  the 
nascent  Romanian  Literary  Society  and  sponsored  several  academic  proj- 
ects, such  as  a new  synthesis  on  the  history  of  the  Romanians,  a diction- 
ary and  a grammar  of  the  Romanian  language.  At  the  same  time,  he  also 
financed  a newspaper  and  book  publications  in  the  Albanian  language  in 
Romania,  while  in  Greece  Zappas  initiated  and  financed  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  Olympic  Games  in  Athens  (1859).  Evangelis  Zappas  died  on  June 
19, 1865,  and  was  buried  on  his  estate  in  Wallachia.  According  to  his  will, 
his  remains  were  exhumed  four  years  after  his  death  and  partially  rebur- 
ied in  his  native  Labove,  Albania,  while  his  skull  was  buried  in  Athens,  in  a 
crypt  at  Zappeion  (the  Olympic  building  designed  by  the  Danish  architect 
Theophil  Hansen  and  named  after  Zappas),  in  an  attempt  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  components  of  his  assumed  multiple  identities. 

Significantly,  however,  the  nationalizing  logic  of  the  modern  nation- 
state was  applied  to  Zappas’s  transnational  legacy  as  well.  He  devoted  his 
vast  fortune  to  sponsoring  the  modern  Olympic  Games  in  Athens;  the  first 
modern  Olympics  took  place  in  1859,  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  second 
in  1870,  due  to  the  work  of  Konstantinos  Zappas,  Evangelis’s  cousin  and 
executor  of  his  will.  In  1892  the  attempts  of  the  Greek  state  to  take  over 
the  rights  of  the  association  in  charge  of  administering  Zappas’s  wealth 
generated  an  international  litigation  between  Romania  and  Greece,  lead- 
ing to  a suspension  of  relations  between  the  two  states  from  1892  to  1896. 
The  intricate  legal  arguments  aside,  the  outcome  of  the  Zappa  affair  was 
yet  another  indication  that,  with  the  end  of  the  Ottoman  political  order, 
a whole  range  of  imperial  entanglements  came  to  an  end. 


209  Enciclopedia  cuvantarea,  924.  For  a biography  in  English,  see  http://www.zappas 
.org/zappas.html. 
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The  emergence  and  rise  of  the  Bulgarian  nation  during  the  Revival  era 
in  the  last  decades  of  Ottoman  rule  is  inextricably  connected  with  the 
Greeks.  It  started  as  a reaction  to  the  danger  of  Graecization  (Helleniza- 
tion),  the  alarm  over  which  was  sounded  as  early  as  ^62  by  the  monk 
Paisiy  of  Hilendar  Monastery.  The  Bulgarians  first  learned  from  the  more 
advanced  Greeks,  who  acted  as  mediators  of  modernity  in  the  empire,  and 
then  turned  against  them  and  developed  their  own  national  ideology  in 
a bitter  struggle  with  Greek  nationalism  (which  started  earlier).  But  the 
latter  also  evolved  under  the  impact  of  this  rivalry  and  strife.  The  resulting 
dynamics  entangled  both  nations  with  far-reaching  consequences. 

Greek  cultural  influence  over  the  Bulgarians  attracted  a great  deal  of 
attention  in  older  (pre-communist)  Bulgarian  historiography,  particularly 
in  literary  scholarship,  which  was  interested  primarily  in  the  cultural 
(“spiritual”)  revival  and  the  building  up  of  national  consciousness  and 
national  culture.  It  dealt  with  the  ideological,  educational  and  liter- 
ary influences,  transfers  and  receptions  among  the  Bulgarians — Greek, 
Russian,  French  and  others.  Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  Bul- 
garian controversy  with  the  ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  Constantinople, 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  an  autonomous  Bulgarian  church  (Exarchate) 
in  r870  and  intensified  the  struggle  with  the  Greeks  for  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  Communism  brought  about  a reorientation  of  the  Bulgarian 
scholarship  on  the  Revival  era,  privileging  social  (class)  struggles  and 
revolutionary  endeavors  and,  for  a time,  eclipsing  cultural  themes  and 
the  national  Church  struggle.  The  turn  toward  nationalism  since  the  late 
rg6os  partially  rehabilitated  the  older  scholarship.  In  the  late  socialist  era 
(the  rgyos  and  rg8os),  interest  in  cultural  issues — such  as  the  reception 
of  modern  ideas,  education,  the  intelligentsia  and  the  press — was  on  the 
rise,  and  there  was  renewed  interest  in  the  Church  conflict.1  With  the  fall 
of  communism  in  rg8g,  the  traditional,  more  or  less  nationalist,  Bulgarian 


1 On  the  Bulgarian  historiography  of  the  Revival  era,  see  Roumen  Daskalov,  The  Making 
of  a Nation  in  the  Balkans:  Historiography  of  the  Bulgarian  Revival  (Budapest  and  New  York: 
Central  European  University  Press,  2004). 
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scholarship  of  the  Revival  dominated  the  held  (though  not  unchallenged), 
and  there  were  promising  attempts  at  critical  and  reflective  history  writ- 
ing. Concerning  Bulgarian-Greek  relations  in  particular,  the  most  percep- 
tive studies  dealt  with  the  life  and  ideas  of  Greek-educated  personalities 
and  used  them  to  approach  the  complex  conditions  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  its  intellectual  universe.  Additionally,  some  scholarly,  dispas- 
sionate works  appeared  on  the  formation  and  functioning  of  the  national 
historical  narrative,  which  deal  with  national  identities  and  images  and 
stereotypes  of  the  Other. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  various  Greek  influences  over  the 
Bulgarians  have  been  under-researched.  Over  time  a great  deal  of  archi- 
val material  was  processed  and  meticulous  studies  were  produced,  espe- 
cially by  Balkan  studies  scholars.  But  most  of  the  studies,  particularly  the 
standard  general  works,  are  ideologically  prejudiced  by  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  nationalism  of  historians  too  preoccupied  with  “us”  against 
“them.”  This  unconscious  nationalism  takes  national  belonging  as  an 
almost  natural  “given,”  essentializes  national  identities  and  projects  the 
Bulgarian-Greek  conflict  backwards  in  time.  Yet  there  are  remarkable 
exceptions  of  unprejudiced  Bulgarian  scholars  both  from  the  “old  school” 
(Ivan  Shishmanov,  Yordan  Ivanov,  Hristo  Gandev)  and  today  (Nadya 
Danova,  Nikolay  Aretov,  Desislava  Lilova,  the  Belgian  scholar  Raymond 
Detrez).  The  present  chapter  attempts  to  show  how  closely  the  Bulgar- 
ian and  Greek  pre-national  and  national  elites  were  interconnected  and 
“entangled”  over  a long  period  and  what  this  entanglement  produced.  It 
attempts  a “panoramic”  and  “synthetic”  overview  along  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  Bulgarian-Greek  relations  and  interactions  and  treats  them  not 
as  a passing  episode  or  a lateral  “theme”  (as  in  the  self-contained  national 
narrative)  but  as  a fundamentally  important  shaping  force  of  national- 
ism. In  working  out  the  mutual  interconnections  and  articulations,  I will 
make  use  of  the  research  and  aper^us  of  earlier  Bulgarian  authors  and  the 
results  of  more  recent  scholarship  that  point  in  that  direction,  together 
with  some  recent  Greek  scholarship  along  similar  lines.  There  is  a clear 
asymmetry  between  my  use  of  various  Bulgarian  sources  and  works  and 
reliance  on  the  mostly  secondary  Greek  works  in  Western  languages  acces- 
sible to  me.  Rather  than  trying  to  justify  this  with  some  “scholarly”  reason 
(such  as  the  initially  stronger  Greek  Impact),  I would  prefer  to  admit  my 
language  limitations  and  hope  that  the  study  will  still  be  useful.2 


2 I would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Bulgarian  scholar  of  modem  Greece  Nadya 
Danova  for  reading  and  commenting  on  this  chapter. 
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The  Advance  of  Hellenism 

The  monk  Paisiy  of  Hilendar  Monastery  on  Mount  Athos  was  a precur- 
sor of  the  Bulgarian  National  Revival,  but  his  was  a lonely  voice,  and  his 
patriotic  manuscript,  of  which  only  a few  dozen  copies  are  known,  did 
not  exert  wide  influence  when  it  was  written  in  1762.  He  was  rediscov- 
ered as  the  “father”  of  the  Bulgarian  national  awakening  much  later,  first 
by  the  historian  Marin  Drinov  in  1871.3  The  actual  Revival  was  preceded 
by  the  dramatic  “Times  of  Trouble” — the  anarchy  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  that  wreaked  havoc  in 
the  Balkan  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  made  many  Bulgarians 
leave  the  plains,  flock  to  mountainous  areas  and  towns  and  organize  their 
own  militia  in  self-defense.  After  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1828-1829  con- 
cluded with  the  Edirne  (Adrianople)  Peace  Treaty,  the  national  awaken- 
ing began  with  the  proclamation  of  the  Ottoman  reform  era  (Tanzimat) 
in  1839,  when  conditions  became  more  favorable.  In  the  meantime  Greek 
social  and  cultural  dominance,  which  the  more  nationalist  voices  in  Bul- 
garian historiography  labeled  a “spiritual  yoke,”  had  reached  its  zenith,  ft 
found  expression  in  the  “Hellenization”  (Graecization)  of  many  Bulgar- 
ians, as  well  as  of  Vlachs,  Albanians  and  others.  This  was  a largely  natural 
and  voluntary  process  of  imitating  a socially  more  prestigious  group  to  the 
point  of  full  identification  and  cultural  assimilation.4  In  other  words,  the 
primary  motive  and  driving  force  behind  the  process — as  also  revealed  in 
Paisiy’s  patriotic  exhortations — was  social  promotion  with  the  outcome 
of  cultural  assimilation.  What  made  Greekness  so  attractive  to  the  Bulgar- 
ians and  other  peoples  in  the  Ottoman  Empire?  And  what  did  “Greekness” 
actually  mean? 

Greek  influence  and  prestige  were  connected  with  Greeks’  dominant 
position  in  commerce  within  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  with  other  states. 
The  Greek  traders  enjoyed  a number  of  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to 
them  by  the  Ottomans  and  by  other  states  (such  as  the  right  to  navigate 
under  the  Russian  flag  with  the  treaties  of  Kii^iik  Kaynarca  in  1774  and  of 
Iasi  in  1792).  They  had  commercial  colonies  in  Europe,  especially  in  the 


3 Marin  Drinov,  “Otets  Paisiy,  negovoto  vreme,  negovata  istoriya  i uchenitsite  mu,’’  Peri- 
odickesko  spisanie  na  BKD  1,  no.  4 (1871):  3-26. 

4 On  cultural  assimilation  with  the  Greeks,  see  Boyan  Penev,  Nachalo  na  balgarskoto 
vazrazhdane  (Sofia:  Chipev,  1929;  first  published  in  1918),  14-16;  Hristo  Gandev, 
“Faktori  na  balgarskoto  vazrazhdane,  1600-1830,”  in  Hristo  Gandev,  Problemi  na  balgarskoto 
vazrazhdane  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1976;  first  published  in  1943),  23-153,  esp.  77-79. 
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Habsburg  and  the  Russian  empires,  in  Italy,  France  and  elsewhere,  and 
far-flung  business  networks;  they  also  possessed  a large  commercial  fleet. 
As  the  contemporary  German  historian  Gervinus  notes,  the  development 
of  commerce,  industry  and  knowledge  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  pri- 
marily due  to  the  Greeks;  they  worked  as  priests,  doctors,  businesspeople, 
translators,  diplomats  and  army  inspectors,  among  others,  and  had  man- 
aged to  take  all  these  activities  as  well  as  administrative  power  in  their 
hands.5  Beyond  a mere  ethnonym,  “Greek”  came  to  mean  “trader”  and 
“urbanite,”  that  is,  a professional  and  social  category.6  Conversely,  “Bulgar- 
ian” came  to  be  identified  with  “peasant,”  because  the  Bulgarians  lacked 
urban  elites  of  their  own  and  most  Bulgarians  were,  in  fact,  peasants.7 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  The  “Greek”  well-to-do  urban  class 
was  only  partly  ethnically  Greek,  in  spite  of  the  Greek  language  it  used  in 
its  affairs  and  its  Greek  (that  is,  partly  Europeanized)  outlook  and  man- 
ners. It  had  a multiethnic  composition,  since  it  absorbed  upwardly  mobile 
persons  from  various  ethnic  (primarily  Christian  Orthodox)  backgrounds. 
It  would  be  more  accurate  to  refer  to  these  social  elites  as  Orthodox  or 
Romaic — a designation  of  the  multiethnic  population  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  adopted  by  the  Ottomans  in  naming  the  Orthodox  “people”  a 
Rum-millet.  The  Greeks  stood  at  the  top  of  these  elites  and  gave  them 
their  name,  language  and  culture,  but  this  did  not  make  them  ethnically 
Greek.  In  fact,  members  of  this  elite  despised  Greek  peasants  just  as  they 
did  other  peasants  and  did  not  consider  them  part  of  their  community. 

Greek  language  became  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  espe- 
cially in  commercial  dealings,  in  ecclesiastical  (Christian  Orthodox)  mat- 
ters, in  public  affairs  (records  of  the  communes,  and  of  the  craftsmen’s 
guilds,  known  as  esnaf)  and  in  public  communication  in  general.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons — a purely  pragmatic  one — why  the  study  of  Greek, 


5 G.G.  Gervinus,  Regeneration  de  la  Grece  (Paris,  1863),  130.  Similarly  Cyprien  Robert,  Les 
slaves  de  Turquie,  vol.  2 (Paris,  1844),  324. 

6 On  the  role  of  Greek  traders  and  of  “Greek”  becoming  an  economic  and  social  cat- 
egory with  the  consequent  “Hellenization”  of  ethnically  different  members  of  this  class,  see 
Traian  Stoianovich,  “The  Conquering  Balkan  Orthodox  Merchant,”  in  Traian  Stoianovich, 
Between  East  and  West:  The  Balkan  and  Mediterranean  Worlds,  vol.  2,  Economies  and  Societ- 
ies: Traders,  Towns,  and  Households  (New  York:  Aristide  D.  Caratzas,  1992),  50,  62-63.  See 
also  Raymond  Detrez  in  the  present  volume. 

7 In  this  sense  Pandeli  Kisimov,  Istoricheski  rabotL  Moite  spomeni,  part  1 (Plovdiv,  1897), 
4-5,  8-9,  20-24;  Boyan  Penev,  Istoriya  na  novata  balgarska  literatura,  vol.  1,  ed.  Boris  Yotsov 
(Sofia,  1930),  216-217.  About  the  stigmatization  of  the  Bulgarian  language  and  ethnos,  see 
Desislava  Lilova,  Vazrozhdenskite  znacheniya  na  natsionalnoto  ime  (Sofia:  Prosveta,  2003), 
40-51. 
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as  a widespread  language  of  affairs  and  public  communication,  was 
warmly  encouraged  by  Bulgarian  “Hellenists”  (versed  in  Greek)  in  pref- 
aces for  dictionaries  and  phrasebooks  and  elsewhere.  These  included 
Hristaki  Pavlovich’s  introduction  to  his  Greek-Bulgarian  Phrasebook  (Bel- 
grade, 1835), 8 Rayno  Popovich  in  the  introduction  to  his  Hristoitiya  (Good 
Manners,  1837)9  and  Ivan  Bogorov  in  an  advertisement  for  his  Greek-Slav 
Dictionary  in  1849.10  As  late  as  1858  Ivan  Bogorov,  editor  of  the  journal 
Balgarski  knizhitsi  (Bulgarian  Booklets)  in  Constantinople,  recommended 
the  study  of  Greek  to  his  compatriots  for  the  same  reasons.* 11  But  unlike 
Vlach  Daniil  (or  Daniel)  of  Moschopolis  in  the  preface  to  his  1802  Greek- 
Vlach-Bulgarian-Albanian  dictionary,  these  already  patriotic  authors  did 
not  advise  Graecization  as  an  avenue  of  social  promotion.12 

Greek  cultural  influence  also  reached  the  Bulgarians  and  other  Ortho- 
dox populations  through  the  hierarchy  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople, due  to  its  official  Greek  language  and  the  appointment  mostly 
(though  not  exclusively)  of  Greeks  or  Graecized  clerics  in  higher  positions. 
The  Greek  language  dominated  the  liturgy  and  Church  affairs  in  general, 
replacing  Church  Slavonic,  though  not  entirely  or  everywhere  (and  cases 
are  known  in  which  even  Greeks  officiated  in  Church  Slavonic).  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  Patriarchate  conducted  Hellenizing  policies  all  along, 
in  contrast  to  what  is  affirmed  in  earlier  nationalistic  Bulgarian  writings 
of  both  national  activists  and  later  historians.  This  was  simply  a fact  of 
life  due  to  the  predominantly  Greek  personnel,  language  and  culture  of 
this  originally  Byzantine  institution.  Every  metropolitan  and  bishop  was  a 
center  of  power  in  his  eparchy  (in  addition  to  the  local  Ottoman  authori- 
ties) vested  with  administrative  authority  over  the  Christians  in  various 
public  matters,  not  just  ecclesiastic,  but  civil  as  well  (such  as  meting  out 


8 Hristaki  Pavlovich,  Razgovomik  greko-botgarskiy  (Belgrade,  1835). 

9 Rayno  Popovich,  Hristoitiya  ili  blagonravie  (Budim,  1837)  (reprinted  in  Vazrozhdenski 
stranitsi.  Antoiogiya,  vol.  1,  ed.  Petar  Dinekov  [Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1969],  287-312,  esp. 
292). 

10  Tsarigradski  vestnik  (1849),  no.  79-  Quoted  in  Ivan  Shishmanov,  “Uvod  v istoriyata 
na  balgarskoto  vazrazhdane,”  in  Ivan  Shishmanov,  Izbrani  sachineniya,  vol.  1 (Balgarsko 
vazrazhdane)  (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na  BAN,  1965),  31-73,  esp.  54  (first  published  in  Balgariya 
1000  godini,  927-1927  [Sofia,  1930],  279-319). 

11  Quoted  in  Ivan  Shishmanov,  “Znachenie  i zaslugi  na  bratya  Miladinovi,’’  in  Ivan 
Shishmanov,  Izbrani  sachineniya,  vol.  1 ( Balgarsko  vazrazhdane ) (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na  BAN, 
1965),  351_37°i  esp.  363-364  (first  published  in  Spisanie  na  BAN,  1912,  book  3,  43-72). 

12  A Bulgarian  translation  and  analysis  of  Daniil's  appeal  appears  in  Yordan  Ivanov, 
Balgaro-gratski  otnosheniya  predi  tsarkovnata  borba  (Sofia,  1911),  7-10.  Unlike  other  Bulgar- 
ian authors,  Yordan  Ivanov  is  of  the  opinion  that  Daniil  wanted  to  please  the  Greek  bishop 
who  supported  him  rather  than  Graecize  the  users  of  his  dictionary. 
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justice).  It  was  only  natural  that  bishops  would  stand  at  the  center  of  the 
local  Christian  elites  and  create  a circle  of  adherents,  Hellenizing  them. 
The  prestige  of  the  Greek  language  and  culture,  and  hence  Greek  iden- 
tity, were  thus  reinforced  by  the  authority  of  religion  and  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  as  an  institution  with  vast  powers  over  the  life  of  its  flock. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Ottoman  system  of  rule  divided  the  subjects  into 
religious  communities  ( millets ) and  united  all  Orthodox  Christians  in 
one  Rum-millet  (community  of  Romios,  a term  that  originally  meant  “citi- 
zens of  Byzantium”)  obscured  the  particular  ethnonyms  of  the  Orthodox 
populations  behind  the  common  (religious)  designation  Romios.  In  fact, 
over  centuries  of  Ottoman  rule,  an  Orthodox  “Romaic”  community  had 
emerged  based  on  a common  name,  common  religion,  common  institu- 
tions, a feeling  of  solidarity  and  unity,  the  Greek  language  as  lingua  franca, 
and  a common  culture,  which  has  been  appropriately  described  (using 
Hobsbawm’s  term)  as  a “popular  proto-nation.”13  It  was  shattered  with 
the  advent  of  modern  ethnic  nationalism,  ironically  first  developed  by 
the  Greek  “enlighteners,”  and  followed  by  others.14  Because  of  the  Greek 
dominance  of  the  Patriarchate  and  Greek  visibility  in  general,  the  designa- 
tion “of  Orthodox  faith”  had  become  synonymous  with  the  Greek  ethnic 
name,  especially  for  foreigners  from  the  West  (as  in  “Greek  Orthodox” 
or  just  Greek  faith).  This  identification  was  later  instrumentalized  by  the 
Greek  nationalists  as  a Hellenizing  strategy,  while  it  was  difficult  for  the 
other  ethnic  groups  to  attain  visibility  and  recognition  and  disentangle 
themselves  from  the  “Greek”  Orthodox  Rum-millet. 

In  addition,  the  Greek  heritage  was  never  forgotten  in  Europe.  The 
Philhellenism  of  influential  circles  fostered  sympathy  for  the  Greeks  as 
heirs  of  an  acclaimed  ancient  legacy  accepted  as  a “cradle”  of  European 
civilization  itself.  By  contrast,  the  Bulgarians  were  invisible  and  had  to 
wait  for  Slavic  scholars  and  the  Ukrainian  historian  Yuriy  Venelin  to  pro- 
mote their  name  and  cause  in  Russia  and  Europe. 

Finally,  Greek  education  (“classical”  and  modern)  became  a powerful 
channel  and  vehicle  of  Greek  influence  and  prestige  in  the  Balkans.  This 


13  Eric  Hobsbawm,  Nations  and  Nationalism  since  1780:  Programme,  Myth,  Reality  (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  University  Press,  1992),  46-79. 

14  See  Paschalis  Kitromilides,  An  Orthodox  Commonwealth:  Symbolic  Legacies  and 
Cultural  Encounters  in  Southeastern  Europe  (Aldershot,  UK:  Ashgate  Variorum,  2007); 
Raymond  Detrez,  “Understanding  the  Pre-National(ist)  Balkans:  The  Romaic  Community,” 
in  Relations  greco-bulgares:  interculturalite  et  identite  nationale,  eds.  P.M.  Kitromilides  and 
Anna  Tabaki  (Athens:  Institut  de  recherches  neohelleniques,  Fondation  nationale  de 
recherche  scientifique,  2009).  See  also  Detrez’s  contribution  to  the  present  volume. 
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influence  grew  in  the  modern  era,  when  educated  Greeks  in  various  locali- 
ties became  mediators  of  Western  influences  and  Enlightenment  ideas 
in  particular.  The  Greek  elites  managed  to  preserve  a strong  tradition  of 
education  (with  a few  very  good  schools)  all  along,  and  they  succeeded 
in  expanding  and  modernizing  it  with  secular  curricula  in  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries.15  The  Greek  schools  became  more  numer- 
ous and  were  endowed  and  supported  by  rich  Greek  patrons  (and  those 
of  other  ethnic  groups);  some  were  supported  by  the  Patriarchate.  They 
attracted  students  of  various  ethnic  origins  and  taught  them  to  value  the 
Greek  language  and  ancient  Greek  culture.  The  prestige  of  education  and 
knowledge  was  thus  added  to  that  of  wealth  and  power  to  enhance  the 
attractiveness  of  “Greekness”  for  the  Bulgarians  and  other  peoples  in  the 
empire.  In  sum,  to  be  Greek  meant  being  urban,  prosperous,  educated, 
noble;  by  contrast,  Bulgarian  came  to  mean  being  an  ignorant  peasant. 
As  a prominent  contemporary  Bulgarian  intellectual  pointed  out  in  ret- 
rospect, Greek  intellectual  culture  came  to  embrace  the  whole  peninsula, 
and  civilization  essentially  meant  Greek  culture  (while  direct  French  and 
other  Western  influences  came  later).16 

Greeks  (of  some  prominence)  thus  played  for  the  Bulgarians  the  role 
of  an  “ethno-class” — to  be  more  precise,  a higher  ethno-class  endowed 
with  secular  “high  culture”  (while  religion  was  shared).  Conversely,  the 
Bulgarians  were  a lower  ethno-class  vis-a-vis  the  Greeks  settled  “in  pock- 
ets” among  them.  Had  the  Greeks  also  been  politically  dominant,  the 
Bulgarians  might  have  assimilated  even  more  readily.17  But  the  fact  that 
the  politically  dominant  group — the  Ottomans — possessed  culture  of  a 
very  alien  type  (Muslim,  non-European,  not  modern)  kept  the  Bulgarians 
within  the  Orthodox  community,  and  the  very  split  between  political  and 
“spiritual”  domination  facilitated  their  emancipation  because  they  fought 
first  the  latter  and  then  the  former.18 


15  About  the  famous  Greek  schools  above  the  elementary  level  (that  is,  colleges,  lycees 
and  gymnasiums)  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  outside  it,  see  G.  Chassiotis,  L’instruction 
pubiique  ckez  les  Grecs  (Paris,  1881),  24-91. 

16  Marko  Balabanov,  Gavril  Krastovick  (Sofia,  1914),  27. 

17  An  understanding  of  this  appears  in  Penev,  Istoriya  na  novata,  vol.  1, 157-158.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author,  if  the  Ottomans  had  had  the  higher  culture  of  the  Germans  or  the  Aus- 
trians, the  Bulgarian  “nationality”  would  have  disappeared  like  the  Slavs  on  the  Elbe  and 
the  Baltics. 

18  The  Bulgarian  case  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  classical  Habsburg  (and  southern 
and  eastern)  form  of  nationalism  in  Gellner’s  typology  of  nationalisms.  See  Ernest  Gellner, 
Nations  and  Nationalism  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1983,  reprinted  1984),  88-101,  esp.  97-98. 
The  resemblance  is  in  the  situation  of  foreign  domination,  with  its  “high  culture,”  alongside 
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It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  “Greek”  (Hellenic  and  Byzantine)  culture 
had  exerted  a mighty  influence  south  of  the  Balkan  range  since  antiq- 
uity (Greek  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea,  economic  exchange  with  the  local 
populations,  cultural  influence)  and  during  the  Byzantine  Empire  (Chris- 
tianization of  the  Bulgarians,  “high  culture,”  Greek  colonies  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  in  Thrace).  It  had  also  led  to  “Romaicization,”  meaning  cultural 
amalgamation  of  Slav  and  other  ethnic  groups  in  the  towns  under  Byz- 
antine rule,  but  also  under  Bulgarian  (medieval)  rule.19  The  “Hellenizing” 
(“Graecizing”)  tendency  thus  had  precedents  and  had  left  traces.  In  the 
modern  era  it  spread  mostly  to  the  bigger  towns,  especially  those  with 
Greek  nuclei  of  bishops  and  their  retinues  and  with  colonies  of  Greek 
traders  and  Graecized  Tsintsars  (also  called  Aromanians  or  Vlachs).  It 
especially  affected  more  prominent  and  richer  Bulgarians  ( chorbadzhii ) 
engaged  in  commerce,  tax  collection,  money-lending  and  so  on,  who  will- 
ingly affiliated  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Graecized  urban  “aristocracy.” 
The  Graecization  ( garcheene ) of  non-Greeks  found  expression  in  chang- 
ing the  given  name  to  Greek  and  Graecization  of  the  surname  (by  adding 
a Greek  suffix),  aspiration  toward  Greek  education  (especially  for  boys), 
the  use  of  Greek  language  (or  words  from  it,  especially  kinship  words), 
social  interaction  with  mostly  Greeks  and  Graecized  people,  living  in  sep- 
arate “Greek  quarters”  ( mahale ),  adoption  of  Greek  (“Levantine”)  urban 
manners  and  way  of  life,  eventual  marriage  in  this  circle  (and  consid- 
erable influence  of  the  Greek  wives  in  the  upbringing  of  the  children), 
and  finally,  self-ascription  to  the  Greek  ethnos.  It  was  experienced  with 
a feeling  of  pride  as  social  promotion,  that  is,  leaving  behind  the  vulgar 
(and  illiterate)  masses  and  becoming  a noble  (“aristocrat” — evgenestatos, 


which  a variety  of  ethnic  folk  cultures  existed.  But  the  dominant  “high  culture”  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  was  Muslim  and  not  modern  (secular),  which  made  assimilation  en  masse 
difficult  because  of  the  religious  dividing  line  (crossed,  of  course,  by  many  individuals  from 
various  ethnic  groups  recruited  in  the  Ottoman  ruling  class).  Another  difference  was  the 
availability  in  the  empire  of  the  traditional  shared  (pre-modern)  Orthodox  “high  culture” 
in  its  Greek  and  Slavonic  forms  and  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  (modern, 
secular)  Hellenic  “high  culture.”  This  “high  culture”  was  largely  European  (of  the  Enlighten- 
ment), but  mediated  by  the  Greeks  and  “translated”  into  the  Greek  language,  and  for  that 
reason  perceived  as  Greek.  Bulgarians  found  this  culture  the  most  attractive  for  cultural 
assimilation  (“Hellenization”)  before  they  began  developing  a “high  culture”  of  their  own, 
one  with  significant  input  from  the  Hellenic  (and  through  it,  European)  “high  culture”  and 
later  Russian  high  culture. 

19  Hristo  Gandev,  “Zakonomernosti  v otnosheniyata  mezhdu  balgarskiya  i gratskiya 
narod  prez  Vazrazhdaneto,”  in  V chest  na  akad.  Dimitar  Kosev.  Izsledvaniya  po  sluchay  yo 
godini  ot  rozhdenieto  mu  (Sofia,  1974),  37-58,  esp.  37-40. 
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archori).  Hellenization  was  a major  way  to  “entangle”  pre-existing  ethnic 
groups  around  social  and  cultural  criteria  irrespective  of  ethnic  features 
and  boundaries  until  the  growth  of  Greek  nationalism  imparted  it  with  a 
national  meaning.  It  was  only  with  the  rise  of  Bulgarian  nationalism  that 
this  process  came  to  be  seen  as  reprehensive  national  “apostasy”  and  the 
need  for  division  into  nations  was  acutely  felt. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  for  the  advance  of  Hellenism  among  the 
Bulgarians  in  the  sense  of  social-cultural  assimilation,  especially  where 
Bulgarians  lived  in  close  contact  with  Greeks  or  Graecized  people,  that  is, 
in  major  multiethnic  cities  and  areas  with  a mixed  population  closer  to 
Greece  (parts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace),  particularly  among  traders  and 
educated  people.20  Here  is  the  testimony  of  Cousinery,  French  consul  in 
Salonika,  who  traveled  through  Macedonia  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  accompanied  by  a Bulgarian  striving  to  pass  as  Greek: 

The  Bulgarian  Apostol  tried  to  pass  as  Greek  rather  than  Bulgarian.  I had 
noticed  that  the  young  people  of  Bulgarian  nationality  readily  identify  with 
the  Greeks  when  they  live  in  towns,  where  bishops  reside  and  where,  there- 
fore, there  are  schools.  They  consider  themselves  more  refined  if  they  have 
passed  through  a Greek  school  and  acquired  knowledge  that  cannot  be  pro- 
vided by  Bulgarian  education  alone.21 

A major,  albeit  nationally  biased,  source  for  the  thoroughly  Greek  and 
Graecized  Philippoupolis  (Plovdiv)  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  is  Kon- 
stantin Moravenov’s  local  historical  record.  He  describes  the  advanced 
state  of  Hellenization  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  consid- 
ers the  reverse  process  of  Bulgarianization,  which  started  with  a demo- 
graphic shift  (an  influx  of  Bulgarians)  and  took  a national  form  starting 
in  the  1850s.22  The  prominent  Bulgarian  man  of  letters  and  revolutionary 


20  Such  observations  appear  in  Vasil  Aprilov,  “Dennitsa  na  novobalgarskoto  obrazo- 
vanie,”  in  Vasil  Aprilov,  Sachineniya,  ed.  Petko  Totev  (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1986),  22-147, 
esp.  22;  Ivan  Seliminski,  “Istoricheski  spomen,”  in  Ivan  Seliminski,  Izbrani  sachineniya 
(Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1979),  303-337,  esp.  306-308,  310  (written  in  1855);  Petko 
Slaveykov,  “Opravdanieto,”  Makedoniya,  November  4,  1867  (reprinted  in  Petko  Slaveykov, 
Sachineniya  v osem  toma,  eds.  Stoyanka  Mihailova  and  Docho  Lekov,  vol.  5 [Sofia:  Balgarski 
pisatel,  1980]),  442-448,  esp.  447-448.  About  Macedonia  in  Dimitar  Miladinov’s  letter  to 
Aleksandar  Ekzarh  (from  1852),  see  Vazrozhdenski  stranitsi,  454-456;  Grigor  Parlichev, 
“Avtobiografiya,”  in  Grigor  Parlichev,  Izbrani  proizvedeniya  (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1970, 
written  in  1884-1885),  197-290,  esp.  239.  See  also  Gandev,  “Zakonomernosti,”  40-42. 

21  Esprit-Marie  Cusinery,  Voyage  dans  La  Macedoine  (Paris,  1831),  159. 

22  Konstantin  Moravenov,  Pametnik  za  plovdivskoto  hristiyansko  naselenie  v grada  i za 
obshtite  zavedeniya  po  proiznosno  predanie  (Plovdiv:  Hristo  G.  Danov,  1984,  a manuscript 
donated  to  the  Bulgarian  Chitalishte  [reading  room]  in  Istanbul  in  1869).  For  a perceptive 
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Lyuben  Karavelov  gave  a humorous  description  of  the  Hellenization  in 
Plovdiv,  where  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  study  “the  hellenica”  (Greek 
language  and  education)  in  preparation  for  a career  as  a trader.  The  older 
townspeople — a mixture  of  Greeks,  Tsintsars  (Vlachs)  and  Graecized  Bul- 
garians— spoke  in  a funny  melange  of  Greek,  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  and 
considered  themselves  nobles.  Their  wives  tried  to  mold  their  Bulgarian 
relatives — to  make  “fine  Rhomean  leather”  out  of  the  raw  Bulgarian  skins.23 

In  a donation  inscription  of  the  1850s  in  the  Greek  church  in  Temesvar 
(in  the  Habsburg  Empire),  a certain  Bulgarian  trader  Zlatko  from  Gabrovo 
(a  purely  Bulgarian  town)  presented  himself  as  a “Hellene  from  Gabrovo.”24 
The  teacher  (of  the  Greek  language)  Dimitar  Miladinov,  a pioneer  of  Bul- 
garianism  in  Macedonia,  writes  (in  an  1852  letter):  “Almost  six-eighths  of 
Macedonia,  which  is  populated  by  Bulgarians  in  language,  all  study  Greek 
letters  and  are  called  Greeks  by  the  Greeks,  except  for  the  Slavs  farther 
to  the  north,  who  are  advancing  in  the  Slavic  language.”25  Journalist  and 
philologist  Ivan  Bogorov,  also  a Greek-school  graduate,  noted  that  even  in 
1874,  some  educated  Bulgarians  first  wrote  in  Greek  and  then  translated 
it  into  Bulgarian,  because  it  was  hard  for  them  to  express  themselves  in 
their  mother  tongue.26 

Greek  influence  intensified  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries  to  a degree  that  would  have  thrown  Paisiy  into  despair.  To  the 
traditional  Greek  commercial  bourgeoisie  and  Church  prelates,  the  attrac- 
tion of  a modern,  Western-educated  Greek  intelligentsia  was  now  added. 
It  functioned  as  a mediator  of  Enlightenment  secular  ideas  and  engaged 
in  reforming  Greek  education  on  a secular  basis,  the  cultivation  of  patrio- 
tism and  national  self-awareness  among  the  Greeks  through  schools,  lit- 
erature, the  press  and  charitable  public  deeds.  It  was  through  the  Greeks 


analysis  of  interethnic  relations,  see  Raymond  Detrez,  “Relations  between  Greeks  and 
Bulgarians  in  the  Pre-Nationalist  Era:  The  Gudilas  in  Plovdiv,”  in  Greece  and  the  Balkans: 
Identities,  Perceptions  and  Cultural  Encounters  since  the  Enlightenment,  ed.  Dimitris  Tziovas 
(Aldershot,  UK:  Ashgate,  2003),  30-43. 

23  Lyuben  Karavelov,  “Zapiski  za  Balgariya  i balgarite,”  in  Lyuben  Karavelov,  Sabrani 
sachineniya,  vol.  4 (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1984;  first  published  in  Russian  in  1867),  367- 
501,  esp.  422-439. 

24  According  to  the  ironic  testimony  of  Georgi  Rakovski  in  the  notes  to  his  1857  epic 
Gorski  patnik.  See  Georgi  Rakovski,  Sachineniya,  ed.  Kiril  Topalov,  vol.  1 (Sofia:  Balgarski 
pisatel,  1983),  385. 

25  “Dimitar  Miladinov  do  Aleksandar  Ekzarh,  20  avgust  1952,  Bitola,”  in  Vazrozhdenski 
stranitsi,  454-455- 

26  Ivan  Bogorov,  “Nyakolko  dumi  za  bashtiniy  nash  ezik,”  in  Vazrozhdenski  stranitsi, 
366-370,  esp.  366  (first  published  in  Knigovishte  za  prochitane,  1874,  no.  1). 
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that  the  modernizing  European  influence  (ideas,  fashions  and  urban  way 
of  life  known  as  alafranga,  meaning  "in  the  French  way”)  filtered  to  the 
Bulgarians,  enhancing  the  Hellenizing  influence  in  the  process  but  also 
provoking  a conservative  reaction.27  The  emergence  of  Greek  liberation 
ideology  also  made  a strong  impact  upon  the  Bulgarians. 

Greek  influence  and  Christian  solidarity  within  the  Orthodox  millet 
reached  its  peak  in  the  Greek  uprising  of  r82r  and  the  subsequent  War 
of  Independence.  This  was  preceded  and  prepared  by  the  revolutionary 
activities  of  Rigas  Velestinlis  (1757-1798),  who  was,  incidentally,  an  eth- 
nic Vlach.  The  Greek  republic  he  planned  had  to  extend  across  the  entire 
Balkans  (and  Asia  Minor)  and  be  established  on  the  principles  of  liberty, 
fraternity  and  equality  of  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  ethnicity  or  creed 
(as  proclaimed  by  the  French  Revolution).28  The  official  language  had  to 
be  Greek,  reflecting  its  prestige  and  position  as  lingua  franca  at  the  time 
rather  than  designs  to  assimilate  the  non-Greeks.  The  liberation  had  to  be 
achieved  by  organized  revolutionary  struggle  with  the  participation  of  all 
subject  peoples,  including  ordinary  Turks.  Rigas  would  later  be  claimed 
for  both  the  Megali  idea  (his  republic  had  to  be  unitary  and  Greek  in 
name  and  language)  and  for  the  idea  of  Balkan  solidarity  and  collabo- 
ration (crowned  with  a federation).29  The  Greek  revolutionary  activities 
were  continued  by  the  multiethnic  organization  Philiki  Hetaireia  (Soci- 
ety of  Friends),  created  in  Odessa  in  r8r4  along  Masonic  lines.  Though  it 
did  not  have  precise  ideas  about  the  future  state,  its  revolutionary  net- 
work included  people  from  various  ethnic  groups  and  clearly  aimed  at  an 


27  See  Raymond  Detrez,  “Between  the  Ottoman  Legacy  and  the  Temptation  of  the  West: 
Bulgarians  Coming  to  Terms  with  the  Greeks,”  in  Europe  and  the  Historical  Legacies  in  the 
Balkans,  eds.  Raymond  Detrez  and  Barbara  Segart  (P.I.E.  Peter  Lang,  2008),  35-50;  Nikolay 
Genchev,  Frantsiya  v balgarskoto  duhovno  vazrazhdane  (Sofia:  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo 
“Sv.  Kliment  Ohridski,”  1979),  396. 

28  Rigas  Feraios  was  of  Vlach  origin  and  was  born  in  1857  in  Velestino  in  Thessaly 
(hence,  he  was  also  known  as  Velestinlis).  He  was  influenced  by  the  French  Revolution 
in  his  ideas  of  liberation  and  the  establishment  of  a state  on  civic  principles.  He  wrote  a 
patriotic  battle  hymn  (“Thourios”)  and  a project  for  a constitution  and  created  a secret 
organization.  He  (along  with  some  associates)  was  handed  over  by  the  Austrian  authorities 
for  subversive  activities  to  the  Turks  and  murdered  in  a Turkish  prison  in  1798. 

29  An  interpretation  of  his  ideas  that  steers  a middle  course  between  the  Megali  idea 
and  “uniting  the  Balkan  peoples”  is  in  Leften  Stavrianos,  Balkan  Federation:  A History  of 
the  Movement  toward  Balkan  Unity  in  Modern  Times  (Northampton,  MA,  1944),  35-36.  For 
the  various  interpretations,  see  Varban  Todorov,  Greek  Federalism  during  the  lgth  Century: 
Ideas  and  Projects  (Boulder,  CO:  East  European  Quarterly,  1995;  distributed  by  Columbia 
University  Press),  5-9. 
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all-Balkan  rising.30  Many  Bulgarians  participated  in  the  Greek  secret  net- 
work Zavera  (literally:  “For  the  Faith”)  of  1821,  as  evidenced  by  the  wave 
of  Turkish  reprisals  against  Bulgarian  notables  and  the  suicide  of  others.31 
Whole  Bulgarian  detachments  took  part  in  the  Greek  uprising  in  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia  in  1821.  Many  Bulgarians  and  still  more  Vlachs  and 
Albanians  took  part  in  the  ensuing  War  of  Independence  (1821-1829)  in 
mainland  Greece  and  fought  for  Greek  freedom.  Some  eventually  settled 
as  citizens  in  the  free  Greek  kingdom  (and  applied  for  land  and  pensions 
there).32  A Thraco-Bulgaro-Serbian  committee  was  set  up  in  1843,  chaired 
by  the  hero  of  the  Greek  Revolution  Hadzhi  Hristo  from  Voden,  who 
entered  the  Greek  National  Assembly  as  representative  of  the  “Thrace- 
Bulgarians  and  Serbs.” 

In  hindsight,  Bulgarian  participation  in  what  would  become  the  Greek 
Revolution  was  interpreted  by  national  activists  such  as  Rakovski  (and 
some  historians)  as  naive  and  misguided,  attesting  to  the  immaturity  of 
the  national  consciousness  and  misused  by  the  Greeks  to  advance  their 
own  goals.33  Also  misleading  is  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon 
in  terms  of  “assistance”  to  the  Greeks  or  “Balkan  solidarity”  with  them, 
because  this  presupposes  an  already  accomplished  national  formation.34 


30  Nadya  Danova,  Natsionalniyat  vapros  v gratskite  politicheski  programi  prez  XIX  vek 
(Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1980),  45-51. 

31  Seliminski,  “Istoricheski  spomen,”  321-313;  Ivan  Seliminski,  BibUoteka  “D-rlvan  Setim- 
inski,"  book  1 (Sofia,  1904),  42;  book  2 (Sofia,  1904),  69;  book  5 (Sofia,  1907),  14;  book  9,  Sofia, 
1928,  56.  Also  the  historians  Petar  Nikov,  Vazrazhdane  na  balgarskiya  narod.  Tsarkovno- 
natsionalni  borbi  i postizheniya  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1971),  62.  According  to  this  author, 
national  self-awareness  had  not  yet  crystallized  and  was  confused  “with  internationalism 
on  a religious  basis.” 

32  Nikolay  Todorov  and  Veselin  Traykov,  Baigari  uchastnitsi  v borbite  za  osvobozhdenie 
na  Gartsiya,  1 821-1828  (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na  BAN,  1971).  A total  of  730  Bulgarian  participants 
are  documented  by  name  (563  in  Greek  documents,  167  in  Russian  documents),  but  many 
may  have  gone  unrecorded,  and  some  of  those  in  the  documents  are  not  mentioned  by 
name. 

33  Georgi  Rakovski,  “Politicheskite  otnosheniya  srabskago  knyazhestva  s Balgariya  v 
dneshnite  vremena,”  in  Balgarite  i sasednite  narodi  v publitsistikata  na  Rakovski,  KaraveLov, 
Botev,  Yavorov,  ed.  Ivan  Nikolov  (Sofia:  Makedoniya  Press,  1996),  10-16,  esp.  14  (reprinted 
from  Badashtnost,  Belgrade,  end  of  Summer,  1963);  Georgi  Rakovski,  “Balgarski  veroizpove- 
den  vapros  s fanariotite  i golyamaya  mechtainaya  ideya  panelinizma,”  in  Georgi  Rakovski, 
Sachineniya,  vol.  3,  ed.  Veselin  Traykov  (Sofia,  Balgarski  pisatel,  1984,  first  published  in 
1864),  318-365,  esp.  354-355.  From  the  literary  historians  in  a similar  sense  Penev,  Istoriya 
na  novata,  vol.  3 (Sofia,  1933),  64-65. 

34  For  example  in  Veselin  Traykov,  “Uchastieto  na  balgarite  v natsionalno-osvoboditel- 
nite  borbi  na  drugite  balkanski  narodi,”  in  Balgarskata  natsiya  prez  Vazrazhdaneto,  vol.  1, 
ed.  Hristo  Hristov  (Sofia:  BAN,  1980),  338-359,  esp.  351-352;  Todorov,  Traykov,  Baigari 
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Obviously,  national  consciousness  was  then  underdeveloped  among  the 
Bulgarians,  and  fighting  the  common  Muslim  enemy  on  the  basis  of  creed 
took  precedence,  possibly  with  the  hope  of  liberation  of  one’s  own  father- 
land  (as  well  as  thirst  for  adventure  and/or  revenge). 

The  natural  and  voluntary  cultural  assimilation  lasted  until  the  1830s. 
After  that  it  was  increasingly  felt  as  a threat  and  counteracted  by  the 
emerging  Bulgarian  national  activists  and  intellectuals.  In  fact,  Helleniza- 
tion  continued  long  afterwards  in  many  places.  But  there  was  no  longer  an 
uninhibited  attitude  towards  it,  and  a different  value  standard  was  intro- 
duced that  viewed  it  as  national  apostasy.  The  educated  elites  abruptly 
turned  away  from  Greek  influence  in  the  1840s  and  reoriented  themselves 
toward  Russia  (and  direct  links  with  the  West),  and  the  decades  that  fol- 
lowed saw  increased  animosity  and  embittered  strife  between  Bulgarian 
and  Greek  national  activists.  One  may  ask  why  the  habitual  Greek  cultural 
and  intellectual  dominance  became  unbearable  and  provoked  a Bulgarian 
reaction.  In  other  words:  how  did  Bulgarian  nationalism  emerge?  What 
sparked  it? 

Various  demographic,  economic  and  social  explanations  for  the  abrupt 
change  have  been  put  forward.  First,  there  was  a demographic  boom  and 
an  increase  in  the  Bulgarian  population  (which,  on  closer  inspection,  turns 
to  be  not  so  strong  and  not  restricted  to  the  Bulgarians).  Second,  many 
towns  became  more  Bulgarian,  as  unrest  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury drove  the  Bulgarian  peasant  population  toward  the  towns  looking  for 
refuge.  Third,  purely  Bulgarian  urban  centers  developed  in  the  mountain- 
ous areas  on  both  sides  of  the  Balkan  range;  Bulgarian  handicrafts  arose  in 
these  towns,  and  the  local  artisans  formed  guilds.  Fourth,  this  ascending 
social  group  made  increasingly  self-confident  efforts  to  participate  in  com- 
munal affairs;  hence  a conflict  (in  the  older  towns)  arose  with  the  Greek 
nucleus  and  Graecized  “old  urbanites”  led  by  their  traditional  notables,  as 
well  as  a conflict  between  a new  Bulgarian  commercial  bourgeoisie  and 
the  older  Greek  or  Graecized  one,  and  finally,  economic  competition  and 
social  and  cultural  confrontation  emerged  between  them.  In  a nutshell: 
the  new  Bulgarian  urban  dwellers  of  peasant  stock,  still  connected  with 
the  conservative  peasant  tradition  and  organized  around  guilds,  church 
and  school  boards,  came  into  conflict  with  the  old  Greek  or  Graecized 


uchastnitsi.  Rakovski  himself  noted  that  at  first  the  Bulgarians  were  fighting  enthusiasti- 
cally for  the  Serb  and  the  Greek  cause:  Rakovski,  “Politicheskite  otnosheniya,”  14. 
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urban  elites  and  embarked  upon  an  anti-Greek  course.35  Or  in  a sort  of 
Marxist  explanation:  after  a certain  point,  the  rising  Bulgarian  “bourgeoi- 
sie” was  not  content  to  play  junior  partner  to  the  Greek  bourgeoisie  and 
set  out  to  overthrow  Greek  tutelage  and  navigate  under  its  own  flag.  This 
happened  during  the  Tanzimat  (reform)  era  initiated  by  the  Hatt-i  §erif 
of  1839,  which  encouraged  the  Bulgarians  to  put  forth  their  claims,  and 
especially  after  the  Crimean  War  (1853-1856),  which  opened  the  empire 
to  European  economic  penetration  and  facilitated  access  to  Europe.36 
What  is  mentioned  less  often  is  that,  after  the  Greek  Revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Greek  state,  the  Greeks  who  remained  in  the  empire 
experienced  a temporary  setback  that  benefited  the  Bulgarian  craftsmen 
and  traders.  An  ideological  phenomenon  such  as  the  rise  of  (Bulgarian) 
nationalism  can  be  only  partially  expained  by  such  socioeconomic  factors 
and  conditions.  Why  and  how  would  the  socioeconomic  conflict  between 
(rising)  Bulgarian  social  groups  and  (established)  Greek  elites  assume  a 
national  dimension?  To  this  and  the  particular  circumstances  that  shaped 
Bulgarian  nationalism  I now  turn.  This  is  where  personalities  and  their  life 
experiences  come  to  the  foreground. 


The  Igniting  of  Bulgarian  Nationalism 

The  first  generation  of  modern  Bulgarian  intelligentsia  (until  the  1840s) 
was  educated  in  Greek  schools — more  precisely,  in  the  famous  Greek 
schools  providing  education  at  a higher  level.37  From  the  Greek  schools 
came  the  first  champions  of  education  in  the  native  tongue  and  of  Bul- 
garian literature,  the  activists  in  the  struggle  for  an  autonomous  Bulgar- 


35  According  to  Miroslav  Hroch  a social  (group)  conflict  of  interests  capable  of  assum- 
ing a national  dimension  (what  he  also  calls  “factor  x’j  was  necessary  for  national  propa- 
ganda to  generate  a mass  response  in  nation-building  processes  of  non-dominant  ethnic 
groups  (or  “small  nations”).  See  Miroslav  Hroch,  “Real  and  Constructed:  The  Nature  of  the 
Nation,”  in  The  State  of  the  Nation,  ed.  J.A.  Hall  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1998),  91-106  (reprinted  in  Miroslav  Hroch,  Comparative  Studies  in  Modern  European  His- 
tory (Aldershot,  UK:  Ashgate  Variorum,  2007),  esp.  100-101;  Miroslav  Hroch,  “How  Much 
Does  Nation  Formation  Depend  on  Nationalism?”  East  European  Politics  and  Societies 
(iggo),  no.  41,  101-115  (reprinted  in  Miroslav  Hroch,  Comparative  Studies,  110-111).  In  the 
Bulgarian  case  the  conflict  was  the  one  described  above,  plus  another  between  educated 
Bulgarians  and  established  (especially  Greek)  elites,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section. 

36  Hristo  Gandev,  Ranno  vazrazhdane,  1/00-1860  (Sofia,  1939),  53-92;  Gandev,  “Faktori 
na  balgarskoto,”  90-107;  Gandev,  “Zakonomernosti,”  49-51;  Zina  Markova,  Balgarskoto 
tsarkovno-natsionalno  dvizhenie  do  Krimskata  voina  (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na  BAN,  1976), 
74-78. 

37  About  the  Greek  schools,  see  Chassiotis,  L’instruction. 
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ian  Church  and  the  first  major  national  revolutionary  (Georgi  Stoykov 
Rakovski). 

Greek  education,  as  the  most  accessible  modern  education  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  introduced  the  Bulgarians  (and  other  subject  peoples)  to  con- 
temporary European  ideas  and  scholarship.  The  atmosphere  is  described 
by  the  Greek-educated  (in  Kydonies  and  the  University  of  Athens)  Ivan 
Seliminski,  prominent  representative  of  the  Bulgarian  Enlightenment: 

The  new  scholarship  [in  the  famous  Greek  schools  of  Kydonies,  Smyrna  and 
Chios]  electrified  everyone,  especially  the  souls  of  the  younger.  It  spread 
like  lightning  in  our  fatherland  as  well  [. . .]  Upon  finishing  their  studies  in 
these  schools,  the  Bulgarians  returned  to  Bulgaria  and  spread  the  enlighten- 
ing rays  among  their  compatriots,  everyone  according  to  his  abilities.  The 
lessons  in  physics,  the  chemical  experiments  in  class,  the  new  horizon  of 
knowledge  before  the  students’  eyes,  the  lessons  in  higher  mathematics,  etc., 
roused  in  the  students’  souls  an  irresistible  inclination  towards  science.  New 
ideas  coming  from  Europe  spread  among  the  youth  and  through  it  among 
the  people.”  And  again:  “Youth  from  all  Christian  nations  streamed  into 
the  aforementioned  schools.  The  young  men  showed  extraordinary  success 
there  in  their  studies.  And  when  they  returned  to  the  various  parts  of  their 
fatherland,  they  propagated  the  astonishing  fruits  of  education  and  exposed 
the  evils  that  derive  from  ignorance  and  lack  of  knowledge.  The  young  edu- 
cated generation  gradually  enlightened  everyone  and  demonstrated  the 
natural  destiny  of  man.  In  accordance  with  its  education  and  its  mission, 
it  fulfilled,  in  an  exemplary  way,  its  duty  to  the  fatherland  and  to  the  entire 
people  ( narod ).38 

The  young  Bulgarians  in  these  schools  (and  in  the  Greek  milieu  in  gen- 
eral) came  in  contact  not  only  with  contemporary  European  achievements 
but  also  with  the  earlier  Greek  nationalism.  The  Greeks  tutored  them  in 
national  sentiment  as  well,  and  it  was  from  them  that  they  learned  to  trea- 
sure their  native  land  and  their  own  people.  To  quote  Seliminski  again, 
in  an  1841  letter  (with  a touch  of  envy):  “One  admires  Greek  patriotism. 
Their  enthusiasm  knows  no  limits.  Young  and  old  think  only  of  extending 
borders,  of  Hellenizing  the  others,  of  enlightening  their  fatherland,  and 
their  generous  subsidies  flow  from  everywhere.  We  see  how  gloriously  the 
Greeks  make  use  of  their  wealth.  All  are  competing  in  national  philan- 
thropy, if  not  to  be  first,  not  to  be  last  either.”39 


38  Seliminski,  Biblioteka  “D-r  Ivan  Seliminski,  ” vol.  2 (Sofia,  1904),  citations  on  20-21,  24, 
translation  mine,  R.D. 

39  Ivan  Seliminski,  “Do  g-n  Vasil  Aprilov,  15  yuli,  1841  g.”  in  Seliminski,  Izbrani  sachineniya, 
359,  translation  mine,  R.D. 
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The  Greek  teachers,  precisely  the  most  enlightened  and  advanced,  were 
deeply  patriotic  and  proud  of  the  Greek  (Hellenic)  past  and  culture.  They 
extolled  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  language,  the  character  and  civic  virtues 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  their  heroic  deeds  for  the  fatherland.  By  implic- 
itly or  even  explicitly  comparing  the  ancient  Greeks  with  the  “enslaved” 
modern  Greeks,  subjugated  to  a “tyranny,”  they  fostered  patriotic  feelings 
and  a spirit  of  rebellion.40  The  Bulgarian  students  directly  absorbed  the 
national  ideas  and  values  and  applied  them  to  their  nation  in  the  sense 
that  the  Bulgarians,  too,  had  a glorious  past  (kings  and  patriarchs,  victo- 
ries over  their  enemies),  that  they  also  had  an  ancient  language,  a valu- 
able national  character  and  peculiar  customs,  and  that  it  was  their  “sacred 
duty”  to  protect  and  promote  them.41  Such  an  example  comes  from  the 
memoirs  of  Yoakim  Gruev,  who  admits  that  while  studying  in  the  Greek 
school  in  Plovdiv  (Philippoupolis),  he  admired  the  ancient  Hellenes’ 
achievements  in  the  sciences  and  arts  and  their  feats  of  valor.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  he  concocted  similar,  albeit  imaginary  stories  about  Bulgarian 
kings  and  heroes  and  read  them  to  his  Greek  schoolmates.42 

The  outstanding  role  of  Hellenism  in  arousing  Bulgarian  national  feel- 
ing is  recognized  by  the  prominent  Bulgarian  Enlightenment  figure  Marko 
Balabanov  in  his  tribute  to  Gavril  Krastevich,  another  Greek-school  gradu- 
ate and  activist  of  the  Church  struggles: 

Greek  patriotism  was  taken  as  an  example.  The  newly  created  Greek  king- 
dom woke,  enlivened  and  strengthened  even  more  the  development  of 
this  Bulgarian  patriotism.  More  than  a handful  of  Bulgarians,  educated  in 
Greek,  emerged  as  ardent  Bulgarian  patriots  and  fervent  advocates  for  the 
advancement  of  their  people,  even  if  they  often  used  not  the  Bulgarian,  but 
the  Greek  language.  And  just  as  the  Greeks  expected  their  political  revival 
would  stem  from  a preceding  intellectual  revival,  these  Bulgarian  patriots, 
based  on  the  Greek  example,  believed  that  the  intellectual  revival  would 
in  time  bring  about  the  political  revival  of  their  people,  and  they  worked 
toward  that.”43  (This  is  also  an  example  of  adapting  the  ideas  of  Adamantios 
Korais  to  the  Bulgarian  cause.) 


40  Examples  of  such  patriotic  teachers  (Lambros  Photiadis,  Genadios),  especially  when 
teaching  Greek  language  and  literature,  appear  in  Chassiotis,  L’instruction,  104-105,  126- 
127.  They  also  recited  heroic  verses  and  staged  heroic  dramas. 

41  In  this  sense  Raymond  Detrez,  Krivolitsi  na  misalta  (Sofia:  LIK,  2001;  originally  pub- 
lished as  Grigor  Parlicev.  Een  Casestudy  in  Balkan  Nationalisme),  99-100.  Also  Penev,  Isto- 
r'cya  na  novata,  vol.  4,  part  1 (Sofia,  1936),  689. 

42  Yoakim  Gruev,  Moite  spomeni  (Plovdiv,  1906),  4. 

43  Marko  Balabanov,  Gavril  Krastovich,  32  (translation  mine,  R.D.),  also  25  on  the 
reception  of  Adamantios  Korais’s  idea  that  an  intellectual  revival  should  precede  political 
liberation. 
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The  inspiring  role  of  Hellenism  in  fostering  Bulgarian  patriotism  was  also 
noted  by  foreigners  such  as  the  traveler  Cyprien  Robert  in  r844:  “It  has  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  Hellenism  that  the  best  patriots  in  Bulgaria  are  among 
the  Philhellenes.  Everywhere  that  the  Greek  influence  is  more  directly 
at  work,  the  Bulgarian  has  a more  alive  and  more  specific  feeling  of  his 
dignity.”44 

A good  illustration  of  how  the  Bulgarians  learned  patriotism  from  the 
Greek  schools  and  teachers  is  the  testimonies  and  subsequent  careers 
of  those  who  studied  in  the  school  of  the  famous  Greek  enlightener  and 
patriot  (and  follower  of  Korais)  Theophilos  Kairis  on  the  island  of  Andros 
in  1836-1839.  What  he  told  his  students  about  the  greatness  of  Hellenism 
and  the  rise  of  Hellas,  his  Bulgarian  students  “understood  and  adapted  to 
the  revival  and  the  greatness  of  Bulgaria.”  They  later  said  that  they  learned 
from  the  Greek  school  “to  protect  us  against  the  foreign  and  treasure  and 
love  our  own.”45  One  of  these  students — the  national  activist  Stoyan  Gro- 
makov— retorted  to  the  Greeks  in  the  heat  of  the  Church  struggles:  “It  is 
from  you  that  I learned  that  one  should  love  the  fatherland.”46 

According  to  prominent  national  activist  and  journalist  Ivan  Dobrovski, 
who  came  from  the  same  school  of  Andros  (and  was  later  interviewed 
by  literary  historian  Ivan  Shishmanov),  he  and  his  friends  interpreted 
Korais’s  idea  that  a successful  education  required  teaching  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, and  not  in  old  Greek,  to  mean  that  the  Bulgarian  people  should  also  be 
educated  in  its  mother  tongue,  not  in  Greek.  In  other  words,  the  primary 
concern  here  is  Greek,  not  "Old  Bulgarian”  (that  is,  Church  Slavonic).  Fur- 
thermore, they  thought  that  in  order  to  do  this,  the  Greek  clergy  (which 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  such  reform)  had  to  be  expelled  and  replaced 
with  a Bulgarian  one.  Hence  they  also  raised  the  question  of  an  indepen- 
dent Bulgarian  Church,  a question  that  would  later  become  dominant.47 


44  Robert,  Les  Slaves  de  Turquie,  324.  The  German  historian  G.G.  Gervinus  makes  a simi- 
lar observation  in  Regeneration  de  la  Grece,  130. 

45  The  citation  is  a commentary  of  Stefan  Bobchev  to  memories  of  Bulgarian  students 
of  Kairis.  See  Stefan  S.  Bobchev,  “Pregled  na  balgarskiya  periodichen  pechat,  1844-1894,’' 
in  Yubileen  sbomik  po  sluchay  petdesetgodishninata  na  bdlgarskata  zhurnalistika  i chestvu- 
vaneto  pametta  na  osnovatelya  i Konstantin  Fotinov  (Sofia,  1894),  5-116,  esp.  25. 

46  Mihail  Arnaudov,  Seliminski.  Zhivot,  delo,  idei,  1799-186/  (Sofia:  BAN,  1938),  196. 

47  Ivan  Shishmanov,  “Konstantin  G.  Fotinov,  negoviyat  zhivot  i negovata  deynost,”  in 
Sbomik  NUNK  11  (1894),  591-763,  esp.  642;  Ivan  Shishmanov,  “Ivan  Dobrovski,”  in  Shish- 
manov, Izbrani  sachineniya,  vol.  1,  298-332  (first  published  in  Balgarski  pregled  3,  1896, 
139-186),  313-314.  For  greater  detail  and  critical  reflections  on  the  subject,  see  Nadya 
Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski  v perspektivata  na  balgarskiya  XIX  vek  (Sofia:  Valentin  Trayanov, 
2008),  504-510. 
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The  students  of  Theophilos  Kairis  in  Andros  formed  a patriotic  circle 
(the  Slav-Bulgarian  Study-Loving  Society)  around  Ivan  Dobrovski.  The 
circle  read  Slavic  books  and  cultivated  a patriotic  spirit  among  its  young 
members,  who  resolved  to  work  toward  the  Bulgarians’  national  awaken- 
ing through  education.  These  activities  deeply  impacted  the  subsequent 
career  of  some  participants,  who  became  prominent  national  activists 
in  the  Church  struggles.  Among  the  members  of  the  circle  were  Stoyan 
Mihaylovski,  a future  leader  of  the  Church  struggle  (and  future  Bishop 
Ilarion  Makariopolski);  Stoyan  Chomakov,  also  prominent  in  the  Church 
struggles  and  one  of  the  “radicals”;  Zahari  Strumski,  who  graduated  in 
medicine  and  became  another  activist  in  the  Church  struggles;  Georgi 
Atanasovich,  who  became  a medical  doctor  in  Bucharest  and  was  active 
in  the  political  life  of  the  Bulgarian  emigre  community;  and  Georgi  Papa 
Iliev  (who  went  by  the  pseudonym  Busilin),  who  later  studied  in  Mos- 
cow University  and  became  a man  of  letters.  The  school  was  closed  in 

1839  because  Kairis  elaborated  a religious  teaching  (known  as  Theosevia) 
that  was  declared  heretical  by  the  Greek  Synod,  and  some  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian students  continued  their  studies  in  Athens.48  The  young  Bulgarian 
national  activists  in  Constantinople  affirmed  that  their  patriotism  had 
been  inspired  by  their  compatriots,  who  came  from  Greece — more  spe- 
cifically, from  Andros.49 

Another  Bulgarian  patriotic  circle  of  this  sort  was  formed  around  Ivan 
Seliminski  (then  a student  of  medicine)  at  the  University  of  Athens  around 

1840  with  some  of  the  former  students  from  Andros  and  former  partici- 
pants in  the  Greek  Revolution.  It  sought  to  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  the  Bulgarian  people  by  promoting  education  in  the  native  tongue  and 
working  toward  a Bulgarian  Church.  By  then  Seliminski  had  turned  his 
hopes  toward  Russia  (under  the  influence  of  Vasil  Aprilov)  and  tried  to 
convince  young  Bulgarians  to  go  there  for  studies  and  to  look  to  Russia 
for  liberation.50 


48  About  the  Andros  society,  see  Shishmanov,  “Ivan  Dobrovski,”  311-316.  Also  Arnau- 
dov,  Seliminski,  194-196.  For  details  on  the  circle  of  students  in  Andros  and  its  influence 
on  the  subsequent  careers  of  its  members,  see  Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski,  121-132,  135-136, 
500-513. 

49  Dobrovski  said  this  to  Shishmanov.  See  Shishmanov,  “Dobrovski,”  320;  Danova,  Ivan 
Dobrovski,  513-514. 

50  Ivan  Seliminski,  “Religiyata,  duhovenstvoto  i tsarkovniyat  vapros,”  in  Seliminski, 
Izbrani  sachineniya,  85-103  (written  in  i860),  esp.  95.  See  also  Arnaudov,  Seliminski,  194, 
197.  About  the  circle  in  Athens  see,  most  recently,  Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski,  132-135. 
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Greek  nationalism  stimulated  Bulgarian  national  feeling  not  only 
directly,  by  its  own  example.  It  reinforced  it  in  a negative  way  by  arous- 
ing resistance  and  revolt.  Some  Greek  teachers  and  scholars  were  not  only 
excessively  proud  of  the  ancient  Hellenes  but  contemptuous  of  the  other 
Balkan  peoples,  particularly  the  Bulgarians.  The  Bulgarians  were  looked 
down  upon,  scorned  and  exposed  to  insults  and  humiliation  regarding 
their  ethnicity;  they  were  urged  to  renounce  it  and  to  embrace  noble 
Greekness.  The  consequences  are  well-documented.  Stoyan  Chomakov, 
a prominent  activist  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  movement,  admitted  that 
his  patriotism  was  sparked  precisely  when  his  Greek  history  teacher  in 
Andros  (Theophilos  Kairis)  spoke  with  hatred  and  disgust  about  the  (Bal- 
kan) Slavs  and  stressed  the  need  to  assimilate  them  into  the  Greek  nation 
(if  we  can  believe  Seliminski,  the  teacher  called  them  sclavi,  or  slaves, 
instead  of  slavi,  or  Slavs).  Chomakov  was  deeply  upset  to  hear  his  Greek 
fellow  students  wish  for  a future  in  which  the  whole  peninsula  would  be 
Greek  and  the  “barbarian”  Albanians,  Vlachs  and  Bulgarians  would  be 
fused  with  the  noble  Greek  element.51  The  nationalistic  atmosphere  in 
Athens,  with  its  fevered  calls  for  spreading  Greek  cultural  influence  over 
the  whole  peninsula,  aroused  particularly  strong  resistance  from  the  Bul- 
garian students  there.52 

Another  example  is  provided  by  the  Bulgarian  national  “awakener”  and 
literary  figure  Grigor  Parlichev  from  Ohrid,  who  won  the  Greek  poetic 
competition  Ralion  in  Athens  in  i860  with  his  epic  “Armatolos.”  In  his 
autobiography  he  writes  about  the  anger  and  humiliation  he  felt  when  his 
fellow  students  from  the  University  of  Athens  ridiculed  Bulgarian  master- 
masons  from  Kostur,  calling  them  “oxen.”53  He  inferred  that  the  Bulgar- 
ians had  been  scorned  and  abused  enough  by  other  nationalities  and  that 
it  was  high  time  for  them  to  become  aware  of  themselves  and,  instead  of 
despising  themselves  self-defeatingly,  to  become  confident  of  their  abili- 
ties and  rely  on  their  hard  work  to  achieve  progress.54  Obviously  many 
Bulgarians  had  negative  experiences  with  Greek  national  pride,  combined 


51  See  the  testimony  of  Stoyan  Chomakov  in  Atanas  Shopov,  “Iz  detinstvoto  na  d-r 
Stoyan  Chomakov,”  Duhovna  kultura  no.  15  (1922),  20.  Also  a letter  to  Vasil  Aprilov  by 
Seliminski,  “Do  g-n  Vasil  Aprilov,”  348.  See  also  Arnaudov,  Seliminski,  196.  Danya  Danova 
has  reservations  about  the  veracity  of  Kairis’s  anti-Slavic  and  anti-Bulgarian  sentiments, 
though  she  points  to  the  “hypertrophy”  of  his  national  pride.  See  Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski, 
500-501. 

52  Shopov,  “Iz  detinstvoto,”  21. 

53  Parlichev,  “Avtobiografiya,”  225. 

54  Ibid.,  229-230. 
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with  Greek  scorn  for  the  others,  which  led  them  to  reject  Greekness  and 
affirm  their  own  national  identity. 

The  prominent  Greek  enlightener  Neophytos  Doukas  announced  his 
Hellenizing  aspirations  in  writing  as  well.  He  published  a Greek  gram- 
mar in  1804,  in  which  he  insisted  that  Greek  teachers  should  work  con- 
sistently to  Hellenize  the  non-Greek  peoples  and  thus  civilize  them.  He 
also  published  (in  1815)  a letter  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  where 
he  appealed  to  the  Church  to  undertake  the  Hellenization  of  the  Chris- 
tian peoples  in  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor.  His  Hellenizing  aspirations 
also  found  expression  in  his  introduction  to  the  works  of  Demosthenes.55 
These  published  works  were  accessible  to  the  Bulgarians  educated  in 
Greek  and  did  not  go  unnoticed  or  unchallenged.56  While  negative  images 
of  and  attitudes  toward  the  Bulgarians  were  not  characteristic  of  Greek 
Enlightenment  intellectuals  and  of  the  era  in  general  (the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries),  Bulgarians  were  habitually  looked  down 
upon  as  uneducated  and  unrefined  peasants  with  an  inferior  language, 
despite  being  “brothers”  in  faith  (and  of  the  same  Christian  genos).57 

First  in  the  Balkans  and  based  on  a claim  to  a brilliant  ancient  past, 
Greek  nationalism  was  an  expression  of  overblown  self-confidence  and  a 
feeling  of  superiority,  accompanied  by  disparagement  of  the  ethnic  oth- 
ers, including  Bulgarians.  The  latter  were  regarded  as  the  opposite  of  the 
civilized  “Hellenes”  (fusing  ancient  Hellenes  with  contemporary  Greeks), 
as  “barbarians”  or  “thick-headed”  ( hondrokephaloi ) people  that  had  to  be 
Hellenized  and  thus  civilized  (fusing  old  and  new  again).  What  might 
have  begun  as  social  demarcation  and  distancing  from  the  illiterate  peas- 
ants ( horlates ) turned  into  a stigmatizing  ethnic  and  national  marker. 
Conversely,  and  by  way  of  response,  haughtiness  and  arrogance  became 
fixed  as  part  of  the  Bulgarian  image  of  the  Greeks,  developed  in  this  era 
by  key  Bulgarian  national  activists.58  A nationalism  of  this  missionary 


55  Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski,  98,  401. 

56  Douka’s  Hellenizing  aspirations  in  his  introduction  to  the  works  of  Demosthenes 
were  exposed,  for  example,  by  Rakovski,  Sachineniya,  vol.  1,  391. 

57  Nadya  Danova,  “Balgarite  v gratskata  knizhnina  prez  XVIII  i nachaloto  na  XIX  vek,” 
Balkanistika,  no.  1 (1986),  252-271;  Dimitris  Livanios,  “Christians,  Heroes  and  Barbarians: 
Serbs  and  Bulgarians  in  the  Modern  Greek  Historical  Imagination  (1602-1950),”  in  Greece 
and  the  Balkans:  Identities,  Perceptions  and  Cultural  Encounters  since  the  Enlightenment,  ed. 
Dimitris  Tziovas  (Ashgate,  2003),  68-83,  esp.  71-75- 

58  This  starts  with  Paisiy;  similar  characteristics  are  to  be  found  in  Seliminski,  Rak- 
ovski, Slaveykov  and  many  others.  About  the  image  of  the  Greeks  with  Bulgarian  authors, 
see  Nadya  Danova,  “Obrazat  na  gartsite,  sarbite,  albantsite  i rumantsite  v balgarskata 
knizhnina,”  in  Vrazki  na  savmestimost  i nesavmestimost  mezhdu  hristiyani  i myusyulmani 
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(civilizing)  variety,  with  its  assimilative  aspirations  and  territorial  claims, 
was  experienced  by  the  ethnic  others  as  so  much  arrogance  and  pre- 
tense. Instead  of  acting  unobtrusively,  it  humiliated  and  irritated.  It  did 
not  consider  the  psychological  reaction  of  the  vulnerable  Other  to  insults 
and  abuse.  In  the  end  it  proved  self-defeating.  It  contributed  greatly  to 
the  rise  of  a strong  Bulgarian  nationalism  in  reaction  to,  and  as  rejection 
of,  the  stigma.  Nationalism  that  arose  psychologically  from  humiliation, 
anger  and  resentment  was  bound  to  be  defensive,  at  least  in  the  begin- 
ning, drawing  power  from  hiding  and  disguising  an  inferiority  complex,  at 
times  strongly  moralistic  and  convinced  of  its  “justice.”  (This  nationalism 
would  later  go  on  the  offensive.) 

Paisiy  of  Hilendar  made  the  first  attempt  to  convert  the  feeling  of 
shame,  humiliation  and  inferiority  into  its  opposite — self-confidence  and 
pride.  Not  only  did  he  reveal  a glorious  Bulgarian  history,  he  also  devalued 
(in  the  book’s  introduction)  Greek  traits  and  qualities  (such  as  erudition, 
culture  and  polished  manners)  and  celebrated  the  Bulgarian  “simplicity 
and  lack  of  malice,”  generosity  and  hospitality.  The  Bulgarians  are  simple 
plowers,  shepherds  and  artisans,  while  the  Greeks  are  traders  and  learned 
people,  wrote  Paisiy — but  God  loves  plowers  and  shepherds  and  not  cun- 
ning and  arrogant  people.59 

A number  of  Bulgarian  graduates  of  the  Greek  schools  experienced 
a dramatic  turn  (a  kind  of  conversion)  from  an  advanced  Hellenization 
towards  Bulgarian  consciousness  and  identity,  accompanied  by  a sharp 
(compensatory)  rejection  of  Greek  education  and  culture.  The  drama  was 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  could  not  always  master  the  Bulgarian 
literary  language,  which  was  then  in  a process  of  formation.  In  the  mid- 
1860s  the  aforementioned  Grigor  Parlichev,  deeply  Hellenized  author  of 
the  award-winning  Greek  poem  “Armatolos,”  became  an  ardent  Bulgarian 
patriot.60  But  he  could  not  master  the  literary  Bulgarian  language,  which 
exposed  him  to  ridicule  and  eventually  led  him  to  stop  identifying  as 


v Balgariya  (Sofia:  Mezhdunaroden  tsentar  po  problemite  na  maltsinstavata  i kulturnite 
vzaimodeystviya,  1996),  57-135. 

59  Paisiy  Hilendarski,  Istoriya  Slavenobolgarskaya,  ed.  Petar  Dinekov  (Sofia,  1972),  41-42. 
About  the  Bulgarian  nationalism  of  ressentiment,  see  Roumen  Daskalov,  “Natsiya,  natsion- 
alna  ideya,  natsionalizam  i nie,”  in  Roumen  Daskalov,  Mezhdu  Iztoka  i Zapada.  Balgarski 
kulturni  dilemi  (Sofia:  LIK,  1998),  187-225,  esp.  216-217.  See  also  Nadya  Danova,  Upotreba 
na  emotsiite:  pogied  varhu  baigarskite  tekstove  do  sredata  na  XIX  vek.  The  manuscript  was 
kindly  provided  to  me  by  the  author. 

60  Detrez,  Krivolitsi,  esp.  87-101, 150-152.  The  book  presents  a detailed  study  of  Grigor 
Parlichev’s  changing  self-identification. 
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Bulgarian.61  Bulgarian  merchant  Vasil  Aprilov,  a Hellenophile  who  spon- 
sored Greek  education  in  Odessa,  turned  into  a staunch  Bulgarian  patriot 
in  1831,  after  reading  Yuriy  Venelin’s  1829  book  Drevnie  i nynesknle  botgare 
(Bulgarians  of  Old  and  Today).62  He  then  became  the  major  figure  in  pro- 
moting modern  Bulgarian  education  and  simultaneously  reorienting  the 
Bulgarians  toward  Russia. 

The  Greek-educated  Bulgarian  enlightener  Ivan  Seliminski  also  came  to 
reject  Greek  influence  and  culture  and  turned  toward  Russia,  though  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  learn  literary  Bulgarian.  He  agreed  with  Vasil  Aprilov 
that  study  in  Greek  schools  Hellenized  the  youth  and  alienated  it  from  its 
native  society,  thus  cutting  it  off  from  its  relatives  and  its  nation,  though 
he  himself  was  an  example  of  the  contrary.  One  can  imagine  his  pain- 
ful self-consciousness  and  frustration  at  not  being  able  to  express  himself 
well  in  Bulgarian  and  having  to  fight  for  the  Bulgarian  national  cause  in 
the  Greek  language  (in  fact,  his  works  remained  unknown  and  made  no 
impact  at  the  time)  and  thus  feeling  estranged  from  his  compatriots.  As  he 
put  it:  “I  deserve  to  be  pitied  because  I became  aware  of  my  delusion  too 
late,  and  I do  not  have  time  to  correct  it.  What  remorse  I feel!”63 

Dimitar  Miladinov,  a Hellenist  teacher  in  Macedonia  (whose  mother  was 
probably  Vlach),  turned  from  “apathy”  to  ardent  patriotism  and  became 
an  apostle  of  Bulgarianism  in  Macedonia  around  1855.  He  expressed  his 
frustration  over  not  mastering  the  Bulgarian  literary  language  in  a letter  to 
notables  from  Kukush  dated  October  24, 1857:  “Oh,  how  ashamed  I am  to 
express  to  you  my  Slav  feelings  in  Greek  and  that  it  was  not  long  ago  that 
I started  to  read,  write  and  understand  Slavic.”64  This  sentiment  is  echoed 
by  Kiriyak  Darzhilovich  from  the  village  of  Darzhilovo  near  Voden,  in  a 
letter  to  Georgi  Rakovski:  “I  feel  a lot  of  grief  that  although  I am  Bulgarian, 
I cannot  write  in  Bulgarian.”65  (Even  so,  he  was  able  to  learn  to  write  in 
Bulgarian  in  later  years.) 


61  Detrez,  Krivolitsi,  174-183,  229-234. 

62  Mihail  Arnaudov,  Vasil  Evstatiev  Aprilov.  Zhivot,  deynost,  savremennitsi,  1/89-184/ 
(Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1971),  esp.  112-123. 

63  Ivan  Seliminski,  “Do  G.  Zolotovich  ot  24  noemvri  1843  g.”  in  Seliminski,  Izbrani 
sachineniya,  372-386,  citation  on  p.  384. 

64  Dimitar  Miladinov,  “Do  balgarskite  parventsi  v Kukush,  Struga,  24  oktomvri,  1857,” 
in  Bratya  Miladinovi.  Prepiska,  ed.  Nikola  Traykov  (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na  BAN,  1964),  37-40, 
esp.  39.  About  his  “conversion”  into  a Bulgarian  patriot,  Mihail  Arnaudov,  Bratya  Miladi- 
novi. Zhivot  i deynost,  1810,  1830-1868  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1969),  49-53;  Penev,  Istoriya 
na  novata,  vol.  4,  part  1,  692-693. 

65  Quoted  from  Veselin  Traykov,  Rakovski  i balkanskite  narodi  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo, 
1971).  355- 
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Such  figures  were,  as  historian  Mihail  Arnaudov  put  it,  “representatives 
of  an  international  interchange,  of  a Balkan  cultural  osmosis”  in  educa- 
tional and  revolutionary  endeavors  shared  by  Bulgarians  and  Greeks.  But 
the  osmosis  did  not  reach  a balance,  and  the  two  groups  did  not  meld. 
Instead  a process  of  differentiation  occurred,  driven  by  the  same  individu- 
als who  had  initially  immersed  themselves  in  the  “Greek  sea.”66 

Their  mastery  of  the  Greek  language  and  their  immersion  in  Greek  cul- 
ture created  for  those  people  the  problem  of  identity,  especially  if  they 
could  not  master  the  emerging  Bulgarian  literary  language.  For  intellectu- 
als like  them,  the  possibility  to  express  oneself  freely  in  the  native  tongue 
was  essential.  They  must  have  felt  their  (regained  or  newly  acquired) 
Bulgarian  identity  was  incomplete  and  impaired.  Their  strong  “invest- 
ment” and  assimilation  in  Greek  language  and  culture  pitted  them  against 
themselves  and  their  acquired  identity  (insofar  as  they  had  also  absorbed 
“Greekness”).  It  frustrated  them  that  they  struggled  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  Greek  influence  as  they  preached  Bulgarian  patriotism  to  others. 
Thus  Parlichev  from  Ohrid  reacted  against  his  Bulgarian  literary  critics  (of 
his  translation  of  Homer’s  Iliad  into  Bulgarian)  by  withdrawing  into  an 
alternative  Macedonian  regional  identity,  a kind  of  Macedonian  particu- 
larism. Seliminski  (from  Sliven)  did  not  have  this  option  and  reacted  (to 
Vasil  Aprilov’s  critique  of  Greek  education)  by  suppressing  his  own  self- 
esteem and  pride  and  embracing  the  pro-Russian  orientation  propagated 
by  Aprilov.  Aprilov  himself  did  not  have  such  an  acute  problem,  because 
he  lived  in  Odessa  and  had  adopted  the  Russian  language  and  culture, 
toward  which  he  strove  to  reorient  the  Bulgarians. 

The  value  of  the  Greek  language,  education  and  culture  (implicitly:  for 
the  Bulgarians)  became  bitterly  contested  by  Bulgarian  intellectuals  trying 
to  extricate  themselves  from  Greek  influence,  which  they  regarded  as  an 
acute  threat  of  assimilation.  A shared  culture  long  regarded  as  beneficial 
suddenly  seemed  harmful.  Vasil  Aprilov  insisted  that  by  attending  Greek 
schools,  young  Bulgarian  men  were  jeopardizing  their  national  conscious- 
ness and  would  be  lost  to  their  compatriots.67  Ivan  Seliminski  agreed.68 


66  Arnaudov,  Seliminski,  4. 

67  Aprilov,  “Dennitsa,”  122-123,  318-319. 

68  Seliminski  studied  in  Kydonies  (Ayvalik)  and  at  the  University  of  Athens  and  was 
initially  an  ardent  supporter  of  Greek  education  and  culture.  Later,  however,  he  turned 
into  an  even  stronger  opponent,  denying  that  Greek  schools,  language  and  culture  played 
any  positive  role  for  Bulgarians.  His  anti-Greek  feelings  find  expression  in  Seliminski,  Bib- 
Lioteka  “Dr.  Ivan  Seliminski,’’  vol.  3 (Sofia,  1905),  56-61;  Seliminski,  “Do  G.  Zolotovich,  24 
noemvri,  1843,”  esp.  382-386. 
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Grigor  Parlichev  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  value  of  even  classical  Greek 
literature.69  Neofit  Bozveli,  who  graduated  from  a Greek  school  and  fought 
passionately  for  an  autonomous  Bulgarian  Church,  grew  intolerant  in  the 
heat  of  the  struggles  and  spoke  out  against  the  use  of  the  Greek  language 
in  Bulgarian  education  and  literature  ( knizhnina ) and  against  Greek  influ- 
ence altogether  (in  his  Mati  Bolgariya).70  Petko  Slaveykov,  an  activist  of 
the  Church  struggles  and  perhaps  the  most  popular  Bulgarian  journal- 
ist and  writer  of  the  era,  argued  that  the  Greek  language  and  education 
were  good  only  for  the  Greeks,  while  the  Bulgarians  needed  education 
and  literature  in  their  own  language.71  This  was  an  expression  of  a radical 
(“revolutionary”)  trend,  originating  with  Paisiy,  to  drive  the  threatening 
Greek  influence  out  of  the  Bulgarian  intellectual  sphere  and  public  life;  to 
that  end  it  had  to  be  presented  as  worthless  and  harmful.72  In  fact,  most 
Bulgarian  intellectuals  felt  compelled  to  take  a stand  on  the  “usefulness” 
or  “harm”  of  the  Greek  language  and  education  for  Bulgarians. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  Bulgarian  Hellenists  (here  meaning 
teachers  in  Greek)  who  preserved  to  the  end  their  high  esteem  for  the 
Greek  language  and  culture,  such  as  Rayno  Popovich,  Neofit  Rilski,  Hristaki 
Pavlovich,  Dimitar  Miladinov  and  the  journalist  Ivan  Bogorov.  They  rec- 
ommended the  study  of  Greek,  on  the  grounds  not  only  that  it  was  used 
in  commerce,  but  also  that  Greek  schools  were  more  advanced  and  that 
Greek  books  and  journals  provided  access  to  the  modern  sciences  ( epis - 
tinri'C)  and  ideas.  This  was  the  case  with  Neofit  Rilski,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  1835  handbook  of  Greek,  and  with  his  friend  Rayno  Popovich,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  1837  manual  of  etiquette  and  morals  Hristoitiya  ili  blago- 
nravie  (Good  Manners)  (actually  a translation  from  Greek  of  a book  by  an 
Italian  author).73  It  is  worth  noting  that  they  recommended  the  study  of 


69  Detrez,  Krivolitsi,  143-145  (these  are  unpublished  texts,  but  used  in  his 
propaganda). 

70  Neofit  Bozveli,  “Plach  mati  Bolgarii,”  in  Vazrozhdenski  stranitsi,  vol.  1,  107-134,  esp. 
126-134.  An  appeal  is  made  here  for  “enlightenment’’  and  liturgy  in  the  Slav  mother  tongue 
(which,  it  is  said,  should  undergo  renewal)  and  against  Greek  influence.  See  also  Penev, 
Istoriya  na  novata,  vol.  3,  751;  Danova,  “Obrazat  na  gartsite,”  79-80.  In  1835  Neofit  Bozveli 
and  Emanuil  Vaskidovich  published  the  textbook  Slavyanobalgarsko  detevodstvo  (Slav- 
Bulgarian  Pedagogy),  where  the  Greeks  are  presented  in  a very  positive  light  (in  vol.  5). 
But  as  a leader  of  the  Church  struggles  in  the  1840s,  Bozveli  turned  resolutely  against  the 
Greek  influence.  See  Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski,  393-394. 

71  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Vsintsa  nashi  za  nas  si,”  in  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol.  5,  382-385, 
esp.  384  (from  Makedoniya,  July  15, 1867). 

72  Ivan  Shishmanov,  “Konstantin  G.  Fotinov,”  653. 

73  Neofit  Rilski,  “Predgovor  kam  ‘Kratkoe  i yasnoe  izlozhenie,'  ” in  Vazrozhdenski 
stranitsi,  283-286,  esp.  284  (first  published  in  1835);  Rayno  Popovich,  “Iz  Hristoitiyata,”  in 
Vazrozhdenski  stranitsi,  287-312,  esp.  292  (first  published  in  1837). 
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Greek  parallel  with  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  or  immediately  after 
the  mother  tongue,  primarily  for  higher  studies.  Also  worth  noting  is  that 
in  teaching  Greek,  the  Bulgarian  “Hellenists”  used  Bulgarian  for  explana- 
tions. A similar  case  was  that  of  the  prominent  Enlightenment  figure  and 
founder  of  the  Bulgarian  press  Konstantin  Fotinov,  who  lived  in  Smyrna 
among  Greeks.  In  spite  of  his  unquestionable  patriotism  and  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  the  native  tongue  in  education  and  Church  sermons,  he 
did  not  consider  the  study  of  Greek  as  a threat  and  retained  his  esteem 
and  reverence  for  Greek  culture.74 

In  fact,  most  of  the  Bulgarian  teachers  of  Greek  were  sincere  patriots, 
and  far  from  trying  to  Hellenize  their  students,  they  taught  them  to  love 
their  people  and  their  language.  This  is  what  Rayno  Popovich  affirms 
about  his  school  in  Kotel  by  pointing  to  the  subsequent  patriotic  career 
of  some  of  its  graduates.75  Kuzman  Shapkarev,  who  promoted  Bulgari- 
anism  in  Macedonia,  emphasized  about  the  activities  of  the  teachers  of 
Greek  in  Macedonia  (such  as  the  ardent  patriot  Dimitar  Miladinov)  that 
they  were  deeply  patriotic  and  single-handedly  advanced  the  cause  of  Bul- 
garianism  there.76  With  precisely  such  cases  in  mind,  the  literary  historian 
Ivan  Shishmanov  argued  that  they  regarded  Greek  education  not  only  as 
a powerful  instrument  for  raising  Bulgarians’  educational  and  intellectual 
level,  but  also  as  an  effective  means  to  counteract  Panhellenism  by  knowl- 
edge of  its  culture.77 

A symptomatic  dispute  arose  between  Vasil  Aprilov  (in  Odessa),  who 
attempted  to  reorient  Bulgarian  education  toward  Russia,  and  the  local 
Bulgarian  teacher  of  Greek  (“Hellenist”)  Rayno  Popovich,  supported  by 
his  friend  Neoht  Rilski,  also  a teacher  of  Greek.  To  the  aforementioned 
arguments  on  the  usefulness  of  Greek  education,  Popovich  added  that  the 
Bulgarians  “do  not  have  contact  with  Russia”  and  would  not  have  anyone 
to  write  and  speak  with  in  Russian,  while  they  are  “united  and  insepara- 
ble from  the  Greeks.”78  Conversely,  Aprilov  argued  that  the  Russians  were 


74  Nadya  Danova,  Konstantin  Georgiev  Fotinov  v kulturnoto  i ideino-politicheskoto  razvi- 
tie  na  Baikanite  prez  XIX  vek  (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na  BAN,  1994),  esp.  118,  259-260. 

75  Popovich,  “Iz  Hristoitiyata,”  298. 

76  Kuzman  Shapkarev,  Za  vazrazhdaneto  na  balgarshtinata  v Makedoniya.  Neizdadeni 
zapiski  i pisma,  eds.  N.  Todorov  and  N.  Zhechev  (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1984),  42-44, 106, 
393, 484-485.  The  author  argues  that  the  study  of  Greek  does  not  in  itself  lead  to  Helleniza- 
tion  if  the  teaching  is  in  a Bulgarian  spirit. 

77  Shishmanov,  "Znachenie  i zaslugi,”  364. 

78  Popovich,  “Iz  Hristoitiyata,”  296-297.  Ivan  Shishmanov  interprets  that  in  the  sense 
that  Popovich  preferred  domestic  Bulgarian  education  (on  the  Greek  model)  and  that  he 
might  have  sensed  political  danger  in  the  Russian  orientation.  See  Shishmanov,  “Uvod,”  62. 
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a kindred  Slav  people  with  a deep  concern  for  the  other  Slavs;  that  the 
Bulgarian  language  should  be  learned  with  the  help  of  Russian  and  Slav 
books  published  in  Russia;  and  that  Bulgarians  should  go  to  study  in  Rus- 
sia. He  also  argued  in  his  letters  to  Popovich  in  favor  of  education  in  the 
native  language  and  that  books  from  other  languages  should  be  translated 
into  Bulgarian  in  order  to  develop  the  language.  Aprilov  even  accused 
Popovich  of  “Graecomania”  (madness  for  things  Greek).79  In  his  zeal  he 
obviously  tended  to  equate  esteem  of  anything  Greek  (language,  culture) 
with  “Graecomania”  and  apostasy.  In  fact,  both  sides  in  this  debate  shared 
the  opinion  that  the  native  tongue  should  be  the  basis  of  education,  but 
since  it  was  not  developed  at  the  time  (that  is,  standardized  as  a literary 
language)  and  almost  no  literature  was  available  in  it,  they  differed  on 
what  to  use  as  a mediator — that  is,  whether  it  should  be  Greek  or  Rus- 
sian education  and  “high”  culture.  This  was  the  crux  of  the  matter,  but  it 
reflected  different  cultural  orientations — Greek  vs.  Russian. 

The  reaction  of  Bulgarian  intellectuals  to  Greek  cultural  influence  and 
the  strength  of  their  nationalism  depended  on  a number  of  personal  cir- 
cumstances and  experiences  and  on  temperament.  It  also  depended  on 
locality,  travel  and  exposure  to  external  influences,  whether  in  the  centers 
of  the  empire  (especially  Constantinople)  or  outside — in  the  newly  created 
Greek  kingdom,  or  in  the  Bulgarian  emigre  communities  in  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary  and  elsewhere.  Contrary  to  received 
historiographical  wisdom,  the  national  “awakening”  did  not  start  in  places 
where  Bulgarian  ethnicity  was  “naturally”  preserved  and  transmitted  in 
the  ways  and  practices  of  “folk”  culture,  which  was  mostly  oral,  traditional, 
conservative  and  religious.  Instead,  it  was  just  the  opposite:  national  con- 
sciousness started  in  places  of  exposure  and  contact  with  educated  and 
self-confident  Greeks,  where  the  Bulgarians  saw  their  identity  and  dignity 
downgraded  and  challenged.  Experiences  of  Greek  (higher)  schools  and 
life  in  the  nationalistic  atmosphere  of  the  newly  created  Greek  kingdom 
were  of  primary  importance  in  becoming  nationally  conscious,  as  was  life 
in  the  multiethnic  Ottoman  capital  Constantinople.  Conversely,  intellec- 
tuals in  the  Bulgarian  interior,  including  the  purely  Bulgarian  small  towns 
on  both  sides  of  the  Balkan  range  renowned  for  their  later  contribution 
to  the  National  Revival,  were  more  inclined  to  compromise.  The  rich  and 
varied  biographies  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Bulgarian  national  “awakening” 


79  Aprilov,  “Dennitsa,”  47,  123.  See  also  Arnaudov,  Vasil  Evstatiev  Aprilov,  230-238, 
248-251. 
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bear  witness  to  this  sociological  “regularity.”  The  rejection  of  Greek  influ- 
ence (denounced  as  Graecomania)  did  not  occur  simultaneously  despite 
the  national  awakening  in  the  1840s,  and  some  intellectuals  continued 
to  value  Greek  letters  and  culture  to  the  end,  though  they  were  gradu- 
ally marginalized  by  younger  patriots  with  a different  educational  back- 
ground.80 The  circulation  of  Greek  books  among  Bulgarians  can  be  taken 
as  an  indirect  indicator  of  Greek  cultural  influence.  Greek  books  (original 
and  translated)  predominated  in  the  (mostly  personal)  libraries  in  Bul- 
garia during  the  early  period  of  the  National  Revival  (1801-1840)  and  made 
up  a large  share  of  the  books  circulating  among  the  Bulgarians  during  the 
later  period  (1841-1877). 81 

There  was  another  category  of  Bulgarian  Hellenists  (here  in  the  actual 
sense  of  scholars  of  Greek  language  and  literature)  who  worked  in  the  field 
of  Greek  letters  by  making  translations  or  producing  works  of  their  own, 
such  as  Petar  Beron,  Nikola  Piccolo,  Atanas  Bogoridi  (brother  of  Stefan 
Bogoridi,  who  occupied  a high  position  in  the  Ottoman  government — a 
Bulgarian  Phanariot),  Panayot  Dobrovski  (brother  of  the  aforementioned 
Ivan  Dobrovski)  and  Atanas  Tsankov.82  They  typically  lived  outside  their 
native  land.  Some  had  a well-attested  Bulgarian  consciousness,  while  with 
others  it  was  weak  or  nonexistent.  Petar  Beron  (1795-1871)  from  Kotel 
studied  at  the  Greek  Princely  (so-called  Bey)  Academy  in  Bucharest  and 
then  graduated  in  medicine  (Heidelberg  and  Munich),  but  after  working 


80  On  the  continuing  influence  of  Greek  education  and  culture,  see  Danova,  Konstantin 
Georgi  Fotinov,  366. 

81  Manyu  Stoyanov,  Stari  gratski  knigi  v Baigariya  (Sofia:  NBKM,  1978).  There  are  1,144 
titles  of  Greek  books  recorded  in  Bulgarian  libraries  during  the  period  1801-1850  and  728 
titles  for  the  period  1851-1877.  The  latter  is  still  a substantial  number,  though  it  attests 
to  a declining  interest  in  Greek  books  as  well  as  a growing  interest  in  Bulgarian  books 
and  books  in  other  European  languages.  The  data  is  aggregated  by  Nadya  Danova,  “Marko 
D.  Balabanov  i gratskiyat  kulturen  i ideino-politicheski  zhivot  prez  XIX  vek,”  Istoricheski 
pregled  42,  no.  3 (1986),  p.  59. 

82  On  the  Bulgarians  active  in  Greek  literature,  see  Stoyanov,  Stari  gratski,  455-476; 
Manyo  Stoyanov,  “Balgari,  rabotili  v gratskata  knizhnina  prez  XIX  vek,”  in  Baigariya  v sveta 
ot  drevnostta  do  nashi  dni,  ed.  Dimutar  Kosev,  vol.  1 (Sofia,  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1979),  450- 
460.  About  the  prominent  Bulgarian  Hellenists,  who  lived  in  Greek  intellectual  milieus 
abroad  and  worked  in  the  Hellenic  cultural  universe,  see  in  detail  Janette  Sampimon, 
Becoming  Bulgarian:  The  Articulation  of  Bulgarian  Identity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  Its 
International  Context;  An  Intellectual  History  (Amsterdam:  Pegasus,  2006),  55-91.  Sampi- 
mon considers  also  their  involvement  in  the  Greek  national  cause  and  the  manifestations 
of  Bulgarian  national  consciousness  and  patriotism  among  some  of  them.  See  also  the 
publication  of  the  Greek  writings  of  the  Bulgarian  Hellenists  in  Greek  and  in  Bulgarian 
translation  by  Afrodita  Aleksieva,  Knizhovno  nasledstvo  na  balgari  na  gratski  ezik  prez  XIX 
vek,  vol.  1,  Originali  (Sofia:  Gutenberg,  2011). 
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for  a time  as  a doctor,  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  sciences  and  philoso- 
phy. He  lived  in  Paris  but  earned  the  recognition  of  his  compatriots  by 
composing  and  publishing,  in  1824,  a primer  in  the  Bulgarian  vernacular 
for  modern  Bulgarian  secular  schools  (known  as  the  “fish  primer”  because 
its  cover  featured  a picture  of  a dolphin).  In  the  introduction  he  promoted 
the  Bell-Lancaster  mutual  teaching  method  (with  which  he  became  famil- 
iar at  the  Greek  Princely  Academy  in  Bucharest  in  1820).  The  primer  fol- 
lowed a Greek  model,  that  of  Darvaris’s  eklogar. 

Dr.  Nikola  Piccolo  (1792-1865)  from  Tarnovo  was  a student  of  Konstan- 
tinos  Vardalachos  in  the  famous  Greek  Princely  Academy  in  Bucharest 
and  graduated  in  medicine  in  Italy  (Pisa).  For  a time  he  was  professor  of 
history  on  the  island  of  Chios  and  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Ionian 
Academy  on  the  island  of  Corfu.  Then  he  held  a position  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice in  Bucharest  and,  around  1840,  settled  in  Paris.  He  translated  some 
of  Rousseau’s  works  into  Greek  and  was  a close  friend  and  collaborator 
of  Korais.  He  earned  a reputation  as  an  excellent  classical  philologist  but 
also  as  an  author  in  modern  Greek.  Ivan  Seliminski  blamed  him  for  having 
renounced  his  nation  and  his  fatherland  and  having  thus  remained  piccolo 
(small)  for  them.83  Piccolo  was  “vindicated”  by  later  Bulgarian  historiog- 
raphy for  taking  some  initiatives  in  defense  of  the  Bulgarian  cause  during 
his  last  years  in  Paris  after  the  Crimean  War.84  His  friend  Dr.  Petar  Protich 
was  also  a graduate  of  a Greek  school  and  similarly  graduated  in  medicine 
to  become  a professor  of  medicine  in  Bucharest.  He  wrote  patriotic  poems 
in  Greek,  French  and  Bulgarian,  including  a poem  dedicated  to  Nikola 
Piccolo,  whom  he  describes  as  a Greek  with  an  Italian  name  who  experi- 
enced a change  of  heart  and  re-established  his  links  to  the  motherland.85 
The  lesser-known  Anton  Tsankov  (ca.  1823-1860S)  from  Svishtov  studied 
at  the  gymnasium  in  Athens  and  became  a trader  in  Vienna  and  Giurgiu, 
but  he  also  engaged  in  literary  pursuits:  he  translated  texts  into  Greek  and 
composed  a Bulgarian  grammar  in  German.  (His  brother  Dragan  Tsankov 
was  a leader  of  the  Uniate  movement  in  the  1850s  and  a well-known  jour- 
nalist and  politician  in  independent  Bulgaria.)  Anton  Tsankov's  Bulgar- 
ian self-awareness  is  demonstrated  by  his  support  for  Ivan  Dobrovski’s 


83  Ivan  Seliminski,  Biblioteka  “D-r  Ivan  Seliminski,"  vol.  1,  83. 

84  Dr.  Nikola  Piccolo,  Izsledvaniya  i novi  materials  izdadeni  po  sluchay  wo  godini  ot 
smartta  mu,  7865-7565,  eds.  V.  Beshevliev,  N.  Todorov  and  T.  Kirkova  (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na 
BAN,  1968),  5-7,  224-226,  286-290. 

85  Petar  Protich,  Poesii  (Bucharest,  1872),  20-23. 
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publishing  activities  and  in  his  introduction  to  his  Greek  translation  of  a 
book  by  the  German  writer  Reich.86 

But  there  were  Hellenists  who  did  not  exhibit  a Bulgarian  conscious- 
ness, such  as  Atanas  (Athanase)  Bogoridi  and  Panayot  Dobrovski.  Atha- 
nase  Bogoridi  (ca.  1788-1826)  from  Kotel  studied  at  the  Princely  Academy 
in  Bucharest  under  Lambros  Photiadis  and  taught  ancient  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  there  for  a time,  as  he  developed  into  an  outstanding 
Hellenist.  He  then  graduated  in  medicine  in  Vienna  and  Wurzburg  and 
lived  in  Vienna  and  Paris  as  a medical  doctor  until  his  death  in  1826.  He 
wrote  articles  for  Greek  journals,  including  the  famous  Ermis  0 Logios  (or 
Logios  Ermis)  (Vienna,  1811-1821),  considered  a mouthpiece  of  the  Greek 
Enlightenment  and  of  Korais  in  particular.  He  propagated  Philhellenism 
and  Enlightenment  ideas  and  became  associated  with  the  Hetaerist  move- 
ment for  an  all-Balkan  rising,  which  lay  the  foundations  for  the  uprising  of 
1821,  though  he  did  not  take  part  in  the  Greek  Revolution  himself.  Among 
his  friends  were  Adamantios  Korais,  Nikola(os)  Piccolo(s),  Stefanos  Kane- 
los  and  Christodoulos  Klonaris,  and  his  erudition  and  scholarly  talents 
were  highly  praised  by  Adamantios  Korais  and  Theoklitos  Pharmakidis, 
who  were  well  aware  of  his  Bulgarian  descent  but  accepted  him  as  “Greek” 
and  as  a kindred  spirit.87  Panayot  Dobrovski  (1821-before  1896)  studied  in 
Bucharest  and  Geneva,  moved  to  Paris  as  a collaborator  of  Firmin  Didot 
for  his  Greek  books  and  finally  became  a Greek  teacher  in  Smyrna. 

Both  of  these  Hellenists  without  Bulgarian  consciousness  are  typically 
maligned  by  Bulgarian  historiography — if  they  are  not  simply  ignored.88 
Cases  such  as  theirs  are  excluded  from  the  realm  of  national  Bulgarian 
history  and  from  the  historians’  area  of  interest.  At  worst,  they  are  dis- 
missed as  advocates  of  the  Greek  cultural  hegemony  or  as  learned  persons 
sucked  into  the  whirlwind  of  Hellenism  and  lost  to  their  nation.  At  best, 
they  are  included  in  the  larger  group  of  “Hellenized  Bulgarians”  along  with 
others  who  exhibited  Bulgarian  consciousness  (mentioned  above).  Along 
the  same  lines,  unconvincing  efforts  are  made,  usually  by  patriotic  local 
historians,  to  attach  them  to  the  Bulgarian  National  Revival  as  “teach- 
ers.” It  was  only  recently  that  a Bulgarian  author  empathetically  placed 
Athanase  Bogoridi  within  his  contemporary  context.  As  pointed  out  by 


86  About  Anton  Kiryakov  Tsankov,  see  Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski,  168-170. 

87  Afrodita  Aleksieva,  “Atanas  Bogoridi  i spisanie  ‘Ermis  o logios,'  ” Literatuma  misal  18, 
no.  6 (1974):  91-96.  See  especially  Yordan  Zhelev,  “Le  Dr.  Athanase  Bogoridi.  Les  origines, 
l’activite,  l’epoque,”  Etudes  baikaniques  45,  no.  4 (2009):  133-179. 

88  Arnaudov,  Seliminski,  255,  268-269. 
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Yordan  Zhelev,  given  the  patriarchal  and  educationally  backward  Bulgar- 
ian milieu  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  a well-educated  and  gifted  per- 
son could  only  apply  his  abilities  and  find  intellectual  self-realization  in 
the  centers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  of  the  Danubian  principalities  or 
further  abroad  (in  Austria,  France  or  Russia)  and  thus  in  a wider  interna- 
tional cosmopolitan  milieu.  The  Hellenic  linguistic  and  intellectual  uni- 
verse, with  its  modern  Enlightenment  ideas  and  aspirations  for  liberation, 
presented  a particularly  hospitable  and  natural  milieu  for  people  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  it  then  had  a wider  all-Balkan,  not  nationally  Greek, 
dimension.89 

Finally,  there  were  cases  of  “Bulgarians”  who  not  only  worked  in  the 
Greek  cultural  sphere  but  identified  with  the  Greek  national  idea.  One 
such  individual  was  Margarit  Dimzov  (Margaritis  Dimitsas,  though  he 
might  have  been  Vlach)  from  Ohrid,  a historian,  philologist  and  geogra- 
pher and  a professor  at  the  University  of  Athens.  He  was  the  author  of 
Political  Geography  (1882)  and  the  monumental  Macedonia  in  Speaking 
Stones  and  Surviving  Monuments  (1896),  in  which  he  presented  testimo- 
nies of  Greekness  in  Macedonia  (Greek  inscriptions,  ancient  ruins)  to 
prove  the  Hellenic  origins  of  the  Macedonians.90  Other  prominent  cases 
are  Mihail  Bodle  (Michail  Potlis)  from  Ohrid,91  who  studied  in  Athens  and 
became  professor  at  the  University  of  Athens  and  served  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  and  justice  in  1855-1856,  and  Atanas  Belkov  (Athanasios 
Levkias),  from  a village  near  Plovdiv,  who  became  a professor  of  the  his- 
tory of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Athens  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
Megali  idea.92  While  they  are  excluded  from  national  Bulgarian  history  as 
apostates,  they  are  legitimate  figures  of  Greek  national  history. 

Or  take  the  interesting  case  of  Aleksandar  Kurtovich  (1842-1917), 
known  as  Zoiros  pasha,  born  in  Beirut  from  a Bulgarian  father  (from  the 


89  Zhelev,  “Le  Dr.  Athanase  Bogoridi.” 

90  Kuzman  Shapkarev  reproachfully  mentions  Dimitsas  and  Nikola  Savin  (again  from 
Ohrid)  as  examples  of  entirely  Hellenized  Bulgarians  who  believed  that  the  Macedonians 
were  authentic  Greeks.  See  Shapkarev,  Za  vazrazhdaneto,  46,  394.  About  Dimitsas  as  part 
of  the  Greek  intellectual  scene,  see  Evangelos  Kofos,  "National  Heritage  and  National 
Identity  in  Nineteenth-  and  Twentieth-Century  Macedonia,”  in  Modem  Greece:  National- 
ism and  Nationality,  eds.  Martin  Blinkhorn  and  Thanos  Veremis  (Athens:  Sage-Eliamep, 
1990).  103-141,  esp.  107. 

91  Mentioned  by  Kuzman  Shapkarev  in  a letter  to  Georgi  Rakovski.  See  Traykov,  Rak- 
ovski  i balkanskite,  358. 

92  See  Rumyana  Radkova,  Posmartni  materiali  za  balgarski  vazrozhdenski  deytsi,  vol. 
1 (Sofia,  Akademichno  izdatelstvo  “Marin  Drinov,”  2003),  93-94;  Danova,  Natsionalniyat 
vapros,  146. 
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influential  and  patriotic  Chalakov  family  of  Plovdiv)  and  a Syrian  mother, 
who  soon  divorced.  He  studied  at  the  Greek  school  on  the  island  of  Syros, 
then  studied  philosophy  and  medicine  in  Pisa  and  graduated  from  the 
military  medical  school  in  Constantinople.  He  then  practiced  medicine 
in  Constantinople  and  became  a pasha,  a prominent  position  in  Otto- 
man society.  He  promoted  public  hygiene,  organized  the  first  anti-rabies 
institute  in  Turkey  (modeled  after  that  of  Louis  Pasteur  in  Paris)  and  rep- 
resented Turkey  in  various  international  medical  congresses.  Yet  he  con- 
cealed his  Bulgarian  descent,  and  his  literary  writings  reveal  him  as  an 
admirer  of  classical  Greece  and  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.93  Biographies 
like  that  make  sense  only  in  the  Ottoman  imperial  context  and  hardly  fit 
any  national(ist)  history. 

Cases  of  the  opposite,  when  Greeks  identified  with  the  Bulgarians 
and  worked  for  Bulgarian  education  in  both  Greek  and  Bulgarian,  are 
quite  rare.  One  such  case  might  possibly  have  been  the  veteran  teacher 
and  “enlightener”  Emanuil  Vaskidovich  (from  the  mostly  Greek  town  of 
Melnik),  whose  Bulgarian  consciousness  and  contribution  to  the  Church 
struggles  are  well-established,  though  some  authors  consider  him  of  Bul- 
garian origin.94  That  Greeks  (such  as  Greek  teachers  in  the  Greek  schools 
in  the  Bulgarian  lands)  did  not  identify  with  the  Bulgarians  to  the  point 
of  assuming  Bulgarian  consciousness  can  be  explained  by  the  Greeks’  ear- 
lier national  revival  and  a developed  national  consciousness  that  set  them 
apart.  There  were  more  Serbs  working  in  Bulgarian  schools  and  identify- 
ing with  the  Bulgarians:  the  best-known  is  Konstantin  Ognyanovich,  but 
there  were  also  Panayot  in  Kyustendil  and  Georgi  Miletich  in  Veles  and 
Stip.  When  mentioning  them  and  their  times,  Ivan  Shishmanov  rightly 
concludes:  “So  fluid  were  the  ideas  of  nationality  even  up  to  1840. ”95 


93  Stoyanov,  “Balgari,  rabotili,”  457-458. 

94  The  first  to  treat  him  as  Greek  (and  slander  him)  seems  to  have  been  Ivan  Selim- 
inski.  He  is  considered  Greek  by  Penev,  Istoriya  na  novata,  vol.  3,  563,  and  others.  This  is 
contested  by  Arnaudov,  Seliminski,  293;  Angel  Dimitrov,  Uchilishteto,  progresat  i natsion- 
alnata  revoiyutsiya.  Balgarskoto  uchilishte  prez  Vazrazhdaneto  (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na  BAN, 
1987),  64.  His  Bulgarian  consciousness  and  patriotism  (though  without  proof  of  descent) 
is  substantiated  by  Trendafil  Krustanov,  "Emanuil  Vaskidovich  (1795-1875),”  Izvestiya  na 
BID,  vol.  30  (Sofia,  1977),  71-97. 

95  Shishmanov,  “Konstanin  G.  Fotinov,”  641.  Examples  of  this  “fluidity,”  or  rather,  par- 
allel identities  are  Hristofor  Zefarovic  (author  of  Stematografiya,  1741)  and  Jovan  Rajic 
(. Istorija  raznih  slovenskih  narodov,  najpace  Boigar,  Horvatov  i Serbov,  1794-1795),  who 
regarded  and  designated  themselves  as  both  Serbs  and  Bulgarians.  See  Penev,  Nachalo  na 
balgarskoto,  33-36.  Another  example  is  Parteniy  Pavlovich  from  Silistra  (ca.  1695-1760), 
who  was  ordained  and  made  a career  at  the  (Serbian)  Patriarchate  of  Pec  and  lived  in 
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In  the  national  and  still  quite  nationalist  Bulgarian  historiography,  the 
rejection  of  Greek  influence  is  still  a decisive  criterion  for  evaluating — 
and  ranking — the  figures  of  the  era.  There  is  hardly  any  understand- 
ing for  nationally  indifferent  or  ambivalent  personalities  or  for  parallel 
(simultaneous)  identities  and  least  of  all  for  embracing  an  “alien”  identity. 
The  indeterminacy  of,  or  simply  indifference  toward,  national  identities 
among  broad  strata  until  late  in  the  Ottoman  era,  the  cultural  osmosis 
among  commercial  and  intellectual  elites,  the  contingencies  of  a certain 
biographical  trajectory  and  the  various  interactions  between  ethnic  groups 
resulting  in  parallel  identities  and  shifts  from  one  to  another  are  hardly 
understood  and  even  less  appreciated.  Later  national  criteria  are  pro- 
jected backwards  in  an  act  of  “modernization”  (or,  in  fact,  nationalization) 
of  historical  realities.  The  national  historiographies  search  through  their 
nationalist  lenses  for  national  “awakeners”  and  activists,  ignoring  the  rest 
as  irrelevant  or  even  anomalous.  In  fact,  even  terms  such  as  “ambivalence” 
or  “osmosis”  are  the  product  of  already  accomplished  national  differen- 
tiation, placing  us  on  the  same  epistemological  terrain  with  only  limited 
capacity  for  transcending  the  conventional  paradigm  and  “relativization.” 
Yet  this  might  be  changing,  to  judge  from  some  recent  Bulgarian  publica- 
tions (cited  above),  which  take  an  interest  in  “unusual”  and  “extraordi- 
nary” figures  who  lived  and  moved  between  different  worlds  and  contexts, 
without  regard  to  their  patriotism  or  lack  thereof. 


Toward  Modern  Bulgarian  Education 

To  create  (“revive”)  a nation  out  of  the  Bulgarian  ethnic  community,  mod- 
ern education  in  Bulgarian  was  necessary.  This  venture  had  to  start  from 
a very  low  point:  elementary  literacy  of  a limited  number  of  people  in 
Church  Slavonic  derived  from  liturgical  books  (Psalter  and  Diurnal)  in 
“cell”  ( kiiiyni ) schools  run  by  monasteries  and  churches  with  monks  and 
priests  as  teachers.  Modern  Bulgarian  secular  schools  were  not  available, 
and  there  were  no  textbooks  or  other  teaching  materials  in  the  vernacular. 
Moreover,  Bulgarian  was  not  a standardized  literary  language  with  books 
and  periodicals  but  consisted  of  a variety  of  dialects.  Finally,  the  Cyrillic 


Karlowitz  (Sremski  Karlovci)  in  the  Habsburg  Empire;  in  his  autobiography  he  advocated 
South  Slavic  unity. 
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alphabet  was  largely  replaced  by  Greek  letters,  so  that  one  wrote  in  Slavic 
(Bulgarian)  dialects  with  Greek  letters.96 

Therefore,  after  experiencing  the  need  for  modern  knowledge  in  their 
practical  affairs,  the  Bulgarians  first  turned  to  the  modernized  and  secular 
Greek  schools.97  Some  attended  the  famous  higher  Greek  schools  (such 
as  gymnasiums  and  lyceums)  in  various  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
outside  it.  Most  important  for  the  Bulgarians  were  the  Great  School  in 
Kuru^e^me  in  Constantinople  supported  by  the  Patriarchate  (attended  by 
forty-four  Bulgarians),  the  St.  Sava  Princely  Academy  in  Bucharest  (thirty- 
five  Bulgarians  until  it  was  closed  down  in  1821),  the  gymnasium  in  Athens 
and  the  University  of  Athens,  established  in  1837  (thirty  in  both),  the  theo- 
logical school  on  the  island  of  Chalki  (twenty-three)  and  the  commercial 
school  there  (twenty-one),  the  academy  in  Iasi  (seven),  Kydonies-Aivali 
(six),  Kairis’s  school  on  the  island  of  Andros  in  1836-1839  (eight)  and  the 
schools  in  Smyrna,  Mount  Athos,  Chios,  Patmos  and  Ioannina.  In  all  160 
Bulgarians  studied  in  the  Greek  high  schools  and  at  the  University  of  Ath- 
ens from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  founding  of  the  Bul- 
garian state  in  1878.  Among  the  well-known  Greek  teachers — often  with 
higher  education  in  philosophy,  natural  sciences,  mathematics  or  medi- 
cine, obtained  in  Italy,  France  or  Germany — were  Eugenios  Voulgaris, 
Nikiphoros  Theotokis,  Georgios  Gennadios,  Konstantinos  Asopios,  Neo- 
phytos  Vamvas,  Dimitrios  Darvaris,  Konstantinos  Oikonomos,  Neophytos 
Doukas,  Konstantinos  Vardalachos,  Konstantinos  Koumas,  Nikolaos  Loga- 
dis,  Theoklitos  Pharmakidis,  Dionysios  Pyrros  and  Lambros  Photiadis. 

The  Bulgarians  also  attended  the  (lower)  Greek  schools  in  the  Bulgar- 
ian lands  and  contributed  to  their  support.  There  were  such  schools  in 
towns  with  Greek  or  Hellenized  communities,  such  as  Melnik,  Plovdiv 
(Philippoupolis),  Sozopol  (Apollonia)  and  Pomorie  (Anchialos),  but  also 
in  economically  developed  Bulgarian  towns  such  as  Tarnovo,  Svishtov, 
Karlovo,  Sliven  and  Kotel.  There  were  Greek  schools  in  Macedonia  as 


96  Some  testimonies:  Seliminski,  “Istoricheski  spomen,”  305-306;  Viktor  Grigorievich, 
Ocherk  puteshestviya  po  Evropeyskoy  Turtsii  (Moscow,  1877;  reprint:  Sofia,  1978),  102  (in  1843 
the  author  did  not  find  anyone  in  Ohrid  who  knew  Cyrillic);  Rakovski,  Sachineniya,  vol.  1, 
346  (from  his  Gorski  patnik,  published  in  1857);  Parlichev,  “Avtobiografiya,”  239  (in  1861 
only  three  men  in  Ohrid  knew  the  Bulgarian  alphabet  and  called  it  Serbian);  Shapkarev, 
Za  vazrazhdaneto,  40-44.  See  also  Arnaudov,  Bratya  Miladinovi,  256-259. 

97  About  Greek  education:  Shishmanov,  Uvod,  52-53,  58.  More  detail  is  presented  in 
Afrodita  Aleksieva,  “Gratskata  prosveta  i formiraneto  na  balgarskata  vazrozhdenska  inteli- 
gentsiya,”  in  Problemi  na  balkanskata  istoriya  L kuitura.  Studia  balcanica  14  (Sofia:  Institut 
za  balkanistika,  Izdatelstvo  na  BAN,  1979),  156-180. 
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well — in  Ohrid,  Kukush,  Struga  and  Bitola.  The  teachers  in  these  schools 
were  either  Greeks  (especially  in  the  towns  with  Greek  communities)  or 
Bulgarian  “Hellenists”  who  had  obtained  their  education  in  such  schools. 
Such  Bulgarian  teachers  included  Rayno  Popovich,  Ivan  Seliminski  (for  a 
time),  Andon  Hadzhi  Krinchev,  daskal  (teacher)  Marincho,  Rayno  Stoy- 
anovich,  Dimitar  Miladinov,  Grigor  Parlichev,  Rayko  Zhinzifov  (for  some 
years)  and  loan  Evrov.  It  was  from  the  Bulgarian  “Hellenists”  that  the 
impulse  for  reforming  the  Bulgarian  education  came,  namely  the  intro- 
duction of  secular  material  and  the  use  of  the  native  language  in  teach- 
ing. Some  Bulgarian  “Hellenists”  first  used  Bulgarian  in  the  Greek  schools 
in  order  to  explain  the  Greek  language  and  facilitate  comprehension  of 
the  Greek  texts.  This  was  done  first  in  the  “Greek”  school  of  Andon  Had- 
zhi Krinchev  (daskal  Andon)  in  Kotel  in  1812,  followed  by  daskal  Nikolaki 
in  Sliven  in  1819.98  The  teachers  Dimitar  Miladinov,  Rayno  Popovich  and 
others  also  used  Bulgarian  alongside  Greek."  Most  of  the  Bulgarians  who 
subsequently  attended  the  famous  higher  Greek  schools  in  Bucharest,  Iasi, 
Kydonies,  Andros,  KuruQe§me,  Chalki,  Athens,  Ioannina  and  elsewhere 
came  from  these  primary  Greek  schools.  Some  would-be  national  activ- 
ists (most  notably  Neofit  Rilski,  Petko  Slaveykov  and  Kuzman  Shapkarev) 
attended  these  schools  but  did  not  continue  in  higher  Greek  schools. 

Somewhat  later  the  Greek-Hellenic  schools  came  into  being  with  Bul- 
garian as  the  second  language  of  instruction,  then  Helleno-Bulgarian  or 
Helleno-Slavic  schools,  where  the  study  of  Bulgarian  (at  the  primary  level) 
preceded  the  study  of  Greek  (on  the  next  level)  until  finally  there  were 
entirely  Bulgarian  modern  schools.  These  were  all  secular  schools,  and 
sometimes  a school  of  one  type  was  transformed  into  another  type.  The 
earliest  Helleno-Bulgarian  school  was  founded  in  Svishtov  (on  the  Dan- 
ube) in  1815  by  Emanuil  Vaskidovich.  Similar  schools  were  founded  in  the 
1820s  and  1830s  by  Rayno  Popovich,  Neofit  Bozveli,  Konstantin  Fotinov, 


98  Dimitrov,  Uchilishteto,  34-35.  On  the  role  of  the  Greek  schools  in  particular,  see  Sto- 
jan  Maslev,  “Die  Rolle  der  griechischen  Schulen  und  der  griechischen  Literatur  fur  die 
Aufklarung  des  bulgarischen  Volkes  zur  Zeit  der  Wiedergeburt,”  in  Uber  Beziehungen  des 
Griechentums  zum  Ausland  in  der  neueren  Zeit  (Berlin:  Akademie  Verlag,  1968),  339-395, 
esp.  339-354,  366-371.  Maslev  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  general  the  purely  Greek 
(lower)  schools  in  the  Bulgarian  lands  tended  to  teach  and  shape  the  children  in  a patriotic 
Greek  spirit.  The  later  “Hellenic”  or  Greek-Bulgarian  schools  were  more  Bulgarian  in  spirit. 
It  seems,  however,  that  a great  deal  depended  on  the  teachers  (not  just  the  type  of  school), 
especially  on  the  Bulgarian  "Hellenists,”  and  on  the  milieu  of  the  school  (in  a purely  Greek 
or  a mostly  Bulgarian  community,  in  Macedonia,  etc.). 

99  Balabanov,  GavriL  Krastovich,  45;  Shapkarev,  Za  vazrazhdaneto,  391,  484-485;  Arnau- 
dov,  Bratya  Miiadinovi,  46-47. 
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Hristaki  Pavlovich,  Neofit  Rilski,  Konstantin  Ognyanovich,  Ivan  Selimin- 
ski,  Sava  Dobroplodni  and  others.  Greek  was  used  there  only  for  teaching 
more  advanced  knowledge  that  was  contained  only  in  Greek  textbooks 
and  books  when  teaching  materials  in  Bulgarian  were  still  lacking.  The 
teachers  in  these  schools,  especially  veterans  such  as  Rayno  Popovich, 
Emanuil  Vaskidovich,  Neofit  Rilski,  Dimitar  Miladinov  and  others,  pre- 
pared the  first  generation  of  Bulgarian  intelligentsia  and  a number  of 
prominent  Bulgarian  patriots  and  national  activists. 

Because  of  the  anti-Greek  prejudice  of  Bulgarian  historiography,  the 
Helleno-Bulgarian  schools  are  usually  presented  as  a kind  of  transitory 
(and  inferior)  form  of  the  new-Bulgarian  schools  and  education,  namely 
as  a transition  to  Bell-Lancaster  mutual  ( vzaimouchitelni ) schools  on  the 
model  of  the  school  in  Gabrovo  founded  in  1835.  But  as  historian  Angel 
Dimitrov  has  pointed  out,  the  Bulgarian  mutual  schools  were  elementary, 
while  the  Helleno-Bulgarian  schools  included  a higher  level  and  thus 
resembled  the  later  Bulgarian  “class”  ( klasni ) schools — they  extended  a 
year  or  more  after  the  elementary  education  and  had  a richer  curriculum. 
This  was  so  because  the  “Hellenist”  teachers  were,  as  a rule,  better  edu- 
cated and  taught  some  special  subjects  above  the  primary  level,  though 
the  higher  level  was  not  formally  separated.  Moreover,  the  Bell-Lancaster 
mutual  teaching  method  (in  which  more  advanced  students  teach 
the  beginners)  was  pioneered  by  Emanuil  Vaskidovich  in  his  Helleno- 
Bulgarian  school  in  Svishtov  in  the  late  1820s,  although  it  was  popular- 
ized by  the  school  in  Gabrovo  founded  in  1835  (by  another  graduate  of 
the  Greek  schools,  Neofit  Rilski,  who  became  familiar  with  this  method  at 
the  Princely  Academy  in  Bucharest).  The  school  of  Vaskidovich  and  the 
school  of  Hristaki  Pavlovich  (also  in  Svishtov)  became  the  first  modern 
Bulgarian  schools  in  the  early  1830s,  though  the  school  of  Gabrovo  became 
the  best-known  because  of  the  organizational  talent  of  its  founder,  Vasil 
Aprilov,  and  the  reputation  of  its  first  teacher,  Neofit  Rilski.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  activities  of  the  teachers  in  Svishtov  were  limited  to  their  own 
area,  while  the  Gabrovo  school  became  a model  school,  a center  for  edu- 
cation of  modern  teachers,  and  fulfilled  an  ambitious  nationwide  program 
of  new-Bulgarian  education.100 

Thus  most  of  the  first  generation  of  the  modern  Bulgarian  intelligen- 
tsia passed  through  the  Greek  and  the  Helleno-Greek  schools.  These  were 


100  Dimitrov,  Uchilishteto,  32-41,  63-76.  On  the  Greek  influence  over  the  Bulgarian 
schools,  see  also  Penev,  Istoriya  na  novata,  vol.  3,  224-245. 
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the  most  accessible  places  where  they  could  receive  secular  knowledge 
and  preparation  for  further  studies.  Many  then  continued  their  educa- 
tion in  the  higher  Greek  schools  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  in  the  independent  Greek  kingdom,  in  Russia  or  elsewhere 
(although  not  so  many  went  to  Western  universities  in  this  era).101  It  is 
hard  to  overstate  the  contribution  that  Greek  education  made  to  the  Bul- 
garian intelligentsia  precisely  from  the  first  generation  of  nation-builders. 
That  contribution  should  not  be  eclipsed  by  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
intellectuals  subsequently  turned  against  Greek  influence  (including  edu- 
cation), in  which  they  saw  the  threat  of  assimilation.  That  the  Bulgar- 
ian national  formation  was  closely  knit  and  entangled  with  the  Greeks 
through  education  is  clear  enough. 

Greek  influence  on  modern  Bulgarian  education  extended  to  other 
aspects  as  well.  In  compiling  the  first  Bulgarian  secular  primer  (the  famous 
“fish  primer”  of  1824),  Dr.  Petar  Beron  used  foreign  models,  mainly  the 
ekLogar  (primer)  of  D.  Darvaris.102  Slavenobolgarskoe  detevodstvo  (Slav- 
Bulgarian  Pedagogy),  consisting  of  six  secular  textbooks  in  Bulgarian 
(vernacular)  and  published  by  Emanuil  Vaskidovich  and  Neofit  Bozveli  in 
1835,  was  also  based  on  various  Greek  textbooks.  As  mentioned,  the  Bul- 
garians adopted  the  Bell-Lancaster  (mutual)  teaching  method  of  Andrew 
Bell  and  Joseph  Lancaster  through  Greek  mediation.  In  Greece  itself  it  was 
first  introduced  in  1819  by  Athanasios  Politis  in  the  school  on  the  island  of 
Corfu  and  by  Georgios  Kleovoulos  in  the  Greek  schools  in  Iasi  and  Bucha- 
rest in  1820.103  In  their  generous  sponsorship  of  education  and  literature, 
the  Greeks  provided  the  Bulgarians  with  inspiring  examples,  including  the 
Zossimas  from  Ioannina,  Konstantinos  Barbakis  and  Zosimos  Anastasios. 
In  their  lavish  gestures  and  total  dedication  to  their  cause — to  the  point  of 
remaining  bachelors — these  figures  were  imitated  by  Vasil  Aprilov,  Kon- 
stantin Fotinov,  Georgi  Rakovski,  Nayden  Yovanovich  (a  book  trader  from 
Tatar  Pazardzhik)  and  others.  The  Greek  example  of  zeal  for  knowledge 
and  support  of  the  schools  and  education  was  cited  by  Bulgarian  national 
activists  with  envy,  but  also  to  spurn  their  compatriots.104 


101  A list  of  Greek-educated  Bulgarians  appears  in  Dimitrov,  Uchilishteto,  33-34. 

102  Dimitrov,  Uchilishteto,  60-62. 

103  Dimitrov,  Uchilishteto,  65-66;  Danova,  Konstantin  Georgiev  Fotinov,  113;  Chassiotis, 
L’instruction,  22-24. 

104  For  example,  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Silistra,”  Gay  da,  March  1, 1865  (reprinted  in  Slaveykov, 
Sachineniya,  vol.  5,  280-283,  esp.  282). 
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After  its  Greek  and  Helleno-Bulgarian  beginnings,  modern  Bulgarian 
education  evolved  rapidly  toward  primary  new-Bulgarian  schools  entirely 
in  Bulgarian,  the  so-called  “mutual”  schools.  Later  on  there  emerged 
the  so-called  “class”  schools  with  one  or  more  grades  above  elementary 
school,  with  a richer  curriculum  and  some  specialized  subjects.  After 
shedding  Greek  influence,  Bulgarian  education  pursued  another  cultural 
orientation,  namely  toward  Russia.  This  started  with  the  founding  of  the 
Gabrovo  school  in  1835,  due  to  the  efforts  and  financial  contribution  of 
the  Odessa-based  Bulgarian  trader  Vasil  Aprilov  (and  his  friend  the  trader 
Nikolay  Palauzov)  and  of  the  Bulgarian  commercial  colonies  in  Odessa 
and  Bucharest  as  well  as  sponsors  from  Gabrovo.  Aprilov  himself  was  a 
Greek-school  graduate,  Hellenophile  and  sponsor  of  Greek  education  in 
Odessa  (he  wrote  better  in  Greek  than  in  Bulgarian)  before  becoming  an 
ardent  Bulgarian  patriot.  Until  his  death  in  1847,  he  was  the  key  figure 
in  reorienting  Bulgarian  education  and  culture  toward  Russia  and  away 
from  the  Greeks.  This  occurred  mostly  through  the  soliciting  of  stipends 
for  Bulgarian  students  to  study  in  Russian  universities,  theological  semi- 
naries and  academies,  starting  with  four  such  stipends  in  1840.  More  such 
stipends  were  offered  after  the  Crimean  War  (1853-1856),  when  Russian 
foreign  policy  more  actively  sought  to  influence  the  Bulgarians.105  Upon 
their  return  to  Bulgaria,  Russian-school  graduates  who  served  as  teach- 
ers (and  thus  as  teachers  of  future  teachers)  quickly  reoriented  education 
toward  Russia  from  the  late  1840s  onwards.  It  was  Russian-school  gradu- 
ates (first  Nayden  Gerov  and  Botyo  Petkov)  who  popularized  the  higher 
“class”  schools.  Textbooks  and  other  materials  were  also  translated  and 
adapted  from  Russian.106  This  went  hand-in-hand  with  an  overall  reori- 
entation toward  Russian  literature,  ideas  and  culture.  The  Greek  and 
Helleno-Bulgarian  schools  lost  students,  who  turned  to  the  new-Bulgarian 
schools  with  Russian-school  graduates  as  teachers. 


105  Penev,  Istoriya  na  novata,  vol.  3,  242;  Nikolay  Genchev,  Balgarsko  vazrazhdane  (Sofia: 
Izdatelstvo  na  OF,  1988),  163-165;  Nikolay  Genchev,  Balgaro-ruski  kulturni  obshtuvaniya 
prez  Vazrazhdaneto  (Sofia:  LIK,  2002),  71-81, 198-204.  The  author  cites  aggregate  data  for 
the  Bulgarian  Revival  (that  is,  until  1878):  699  Bulgarians,  or  39  percent  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian intelligentsia  that  studied  abroad,  studied  in  Russian  high  schools  (gymnasiums);  220 
Bulgarians,  or  one-third  of  the  Bulgarian  intelligentsia  with  higher  education,  graduated 
from  Russian  universities  (198,  200).  Bulgarian-Russian  cultural  ties  and  exchanges  were 
promoted  by  the  Bulgarian  Board  of  Trustees  in  Odessa  (Balgarsko  Odesko  nastoyatelstvo) 
and  the  Slavophile  committees  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  About  the  change  of  Russian 
policies,  see  Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski,  478-481;  Genchev,  Balgaro-ruski,  42-50,  65-68. 

106  Dimitrov,  Uchilishteto,  84-87. 
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Finally,  the  emergence  of  the  modern  Bulgarian  printing  press  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Greek  examples.  The  first  new-Bulgarian  printed 
book — Nedelnik  (Sunday  Book)  by  Sofroniy  Vrachanski — was  actually  a 
translation  and  elaboration  of  Nikiphoros  Theotokis’s  Kyriakodromion. 
It  contained  Sunday  orations  and  sermons  and  was  printed  in  the  ver- 
nacular. The  first  Bulgarian  journal,  LyubosLovie  (Philology) — published  in 
Smyrna  (r842  [one  issue],  1844-1846)  by  Konstantin  Fotinov — had  Greek 
prototypes  ( Apothiki  ton  ofelimon  gnoseon  [Store:  Magazine  for  Useful 
Knowledge]  and  Philology).  Ivan  Dobrovski’s  journal  Mirozrenie  (View  on 
the  World),  published  in  Austria  in  1850-1851,  was  modeled  on  the  famous 
Greek  Enlightenment  journal  Ermis  0 loglos  (also  called  Loglos  Ermis,  1811- 
r8r4,  r8r6-r82r).107 

The  Bulgarian  language  controversy  over  what  should  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  literary  (standardized)  Bulgarian  language  also  resembled 
and  was  inspired  by  the  Greek  language  debates,  with  their  factions,  ideas 
and  arguments.  The  Greek  “conservatives”  (Eugenios  Voulgaris,  Konstan- 
tinos  Oikonomos  and  Neophytos  Doukas)  were  in  favor  of  ancient  Greek. 
The  advocates  of  moderate  reform  (Adamantios  Korais)  were  for  some 
mix  between  ancient  Greek  and  the  vernacular(s) — a kind  of  archaizing 
modern  Greek  (Katharevousa).  The  “radicals”  (the  philologist  and  poet 
Athanasios  Christopoulos)  championed  a variant  of  the  vernacular.  Their 
Bulgarian  counterparts  in  the  “conservative”  camp  (Georgi  Rakovski, 
Hristaki  Pavlovich,  Konstantin  Fotinov,  Neoht  Bozveli)  advocated  the  use 
of  archaic  “Old  Bulgarian”  (Church  Slavonic)  forms  and  syntax.  The  “mid- 
dle” party  (Neoht  Rilski,  Gavril  Krastevich,  Ivan  Bogorov,  Ilarion  Makari- 
opolski)  supported  some  compromise  between  Church  Slavonic  and  the 
vernacular.  Meanwhile,  the  “radicals”  (Petar  Beron,  Vasil  Aprilov,  Nayden 
Gerov,  Ivan  Dobrovski,  Dobri  Chintulov)  were  for  a literary  language 
based  entirely  on  the  vernacular  and  a phonetic  orthography.108  However, 
the  Bulgarian  language  issue  proved  less  intractable  than  that  of  Greek, 
because  “Old  Bulgarian”  as  Church  Slavonic  (actually  a Russian  redaction) 
was  called,  did  not  enjoy  the  prestige  of  Ancient  Greek,  and  its  use  was 
not  connected  with  the  ideology  of  the  Bulgarian  National  Revival.  (By 
contrast,  Ancient  Greek  was  glorified  by  the  Greek  Enlightenment  and 
closely  connected  with  modern  Greek  scholarship,  which  sought  to  use  it 


107  Shishmanov,  Ivan  Dobrovski,  321. 

108  Penev,  Istoriya  na  novata,  vol.  3, 117-130;  Mihail  Arnaudov,  Neofit  Hilendarski  Bozveli. 
Zhivot,  delo,  epoha,  1/83-1848  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1971,  2nd  revised  edition),  224-229. 
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directly  or  by  archaizing  modern  Greek.)  In  fact,  the  Bulgarian  language 
issue  was  settled  in  favor  of  the  vernacular  (the  Eastern  dialects),  not  by 
philologists  but  by  talented  writers,  poets  and  journalists,  including  Petko 
Slaveykov.  In  particular,  Ivan  Andreov  (Bogorov)’s  Parvichka  balgarska 
gramatika  (First  Bulgarian  Grammar)  took  a decisive  new-Bulgarian  (pro- 
vernacular) course. 

Greek  influence  also  left  traces  on  emerging  modern  Bulgarian  litera- 
ture. The  translations  from  Greek  were  followed  by  imitations  of  Greek 
models  (such  as  transfers  of  themes,  images — like  the  celebrated  “Mother 
Bulgaria” — and  metaphors)  and  attempts  to  create  authentic  national  lit- 
erature. The  literary  works  of  Sofroniy  Vrachanski,  of  the  early  writers  from 
western  Bulgaria,  of  Rayno  Popovich,  Neofit  Rilski,  Hristaki  Pavlovich  and 
others  were  based  upon  Greek  pedagogical  literature.  Petko  Slaveykov  was 
influenced  by  Greek  urban  poetry,  especially  the  erotic  poetry  of  Atha- 
nasios  Christopoulos  and  Greek  popular  love  songs.  Greek  satire  against 
the  moral  corruption  of  the  Phanariots  had  a noteworthy  influence  upon 
Neofit  Bozveli,  and  Greek  patriotic  songs  had  an  influence  upon  Dobri 
Chintulov.109  A reluctant  recognition  of  Greek  influence  on  the  emerg- 
ing Bulgarian  literature  is  suggested  in  the  words  of  Petko  Slaveykov,  the 
most  popular  man  of  letters  of  the  Revival  era:  “Our  literature  ( knizhnina ) 
should  not  be  an  underage  child  of  the  Greek,  nor  a scrawny  follower  of 
whatever  other  literature ”110 

Another  example  of  Greek-Bulgarian  “cultural  osmosis”  is  Bulgarian 
publishers  and  distributors  of  Greek  books,  such  as  the  brothers  Mihail 
and  Simeon  Hristovi  or  Hristidi  (from  Stara  Zagora),  Dimitar  Angeliev 
or  Angelidi  (in  Plovdiv),  Dimitar  Panichkov  (from  Kalofer),  Ivan  Sim- 
eonov  (from  Tarlis  near  Nevrokop)  and  Konstantin  Darzhilovich  (from 
Darzhilovo,  near  Voden).* * 111  Many  educated  Bulgarians  possessed  collec- 
tions of  Greek  books  and  journals.  The  biggest  such  collection — belonging 
to  Neofit  Rilski — consisted  of  251  titles.112 

But  beyond  these  specific  examples  of  borrowing  and  adaptation,  the 
Bulgarians  received  the  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  (and,  to  a lesser  extent, 


109  Penev,  Istoriya  na  novata,  vol.  3,  104-116. 

110  Slaveykov,  “Vsintsa  nashi,”  384. 

111  Manyu  Stoyanov,  “Balgari — izdateli  i razprostraniteli  na  gratski  knigi,”  in 
Vazrozhdenski  knizhari,  ed.  Petar  Parizhkov  (Sofia,  1980),  296-303. 

112  Aphrodita  Alexieva,  “Collections  personnelles  des  livres  grecs  dans  les  terres  bulga- 
res  pendant  le  Reveil  national,”  in  Relations  et  influences  reciproques  entre  Grecs  etBulgares 
XVIIIe-  XXe  siecle  (Thessaloniki:  Institute  for  Balkan  Studies,  1991),  13-30. 
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of  Romanticism)113  mediated  by  Greek  scholars  and  authors.  Most  gener- 
ally, these  ranged  from  ideas  on  the  literary  language  and  the  character 
of  education,  through  pedagogical  ideals  and  social  norms,  to  ideas  of 
reform  of  the  Church  and  notions  about  government;  the  stand  on  them 
marks  a given  person  as  “radical,”  “moderate”  or  “conservative.”  The  Greek 
mediation  of  Enlightenment  ideas  is  treated  in  general  terms  by  the  liter- 
ary historians  Ivan  Shishmanov  and  Boyan  Penev,114  but  the  particulars  of 
the  transfers  and  adaptations  are  elaborated  in  the  painstaking  studies  of 
Nadya  Danova.115  Characteristically,  the  Enlightenment  does  not  feature 
as  an  era  in  the  Bulgarian  national  narrative,  which  speaks  of  (national) 
“Revival.”  I will  not  go  here  into  the  controversy  about  the  existence  or 
nature  of  a Bulgarian  Enlightenment.116  But  perhaps,  apart  from  the  pale- 
ness, diffuseness  and  belatedness  of  its  manifestation,  another  reason 
that  the  Enlightenment  is  not  singled  out  as  an  era  is  precisely  the  Greek 
mediation  and  the  fact  that  the  most  prominent  Bulgarian  enlighten- 
ers worked  in  the  cosmopolitan  milieu  of  Hellenism  rather  than  in  the 
national  milieu.  Later  on,  the  sources  of  intellectual  influences  diversi- 
fied, and  direct  cultural  ties  with  Western  Europe,  Russia  and  the  other 
Slavic  cultural  centers  were  established.  But  initially  it  was  the  Greeks  that 
opened  the  window  to  the  West  and  to  modernity  for  the  Bulgarians. 


Toward  National  Separation:  The  Church  Controversy 

As  is  well-known,  communities  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  differenti- 
ated not  by  ethnicity  but  by  religious  confession.  The  recognition  of  the 
Bulgarians  as  a separate  community  thus  required  Church  autonomy — 


113  The  influence  of  Romanticism  was  most  often  mediated  by  the  Western  Slavs  and 
the  Russians.  See  Penev,  Istoriya  na  novata,  vol.  3,  161-170;  Boris  Yotsov,  “Slavyanskite 
literaturi  i slavyanskoto  saznanie  v Balgariya,”  Balgarski  pregled  1,  no.  1 (1929):  39-79. 
Yotsov  contrasts  the  Romanticism  mediated  by  the  Slavs  to  the  earlier  Greek  and  Serbian 
(Enlightenment)  rationalism. 

114  Shishmanov,  “Uvod,”  31-73,  esp.  49-57;  Penev,  Istoriya  na  novata,  vol.  3,  80-98. 

115  Nadya  Danova,  “Kam  vaprosa  za  rolyata  na  gratskoto  Prosveshtenie  v protsesa  na 
formiraneto  na  balgarskata  vazrozhdenska  ideologiya:  Adamantios  Korais  i balgarite,”  in 
Studia  balcanica,  1 8,  Iz  kulturnoto  razvitie  na  balkanskite  narodi,  XV-XX  vek  (Sofia:  Izda- 
telstvo  na  BAN,  1985),  41-71;  Nadya  Danova,  “Neofit  Bozveli  i gratskoto  prosveshtenie,”  in 
Neofit  Bozveli  i balgarskata  literatura,  eds.  G.  Dimov  and  S.  Tarinska  (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na 
BAN,  1993),  24-39;  Danova,  “Marko  D.  Balabanov”;  Danova,  Konstantin  Georgiev  Fotinov, 
esp.  162-431;  Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski,  98-99, 121-132. 

116  See  Daskalov,  The  Making  of  a Nation,  32-39. 
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BuLgar-millet  instead  of  the  undifferentiated  Rum-millet  (Romaic  or 
Romaean  community)  that  foreigners  actually  identified  as  Greek.  This  is 
why  the  nation-building  efforts  of  the  Bulgarians  inevitably  put  them  in 
conflict  with  the  ecumenical  Patriarchate,  under  whose  jurisdiction  they 
were  placed  together  with  the  other  Orthodox  peoples.  The  ecumenical 
Patriarchate,  in  principle  a nationally  neutral  religious  institution,  was 
increasingly  experienced  by  Bulgarian  national  activists  as  Greek  and  Hel- 
lenizing.  Its  Byzantine  origins,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  higher  clergy 
was  Greek  (or  Graecized)  and  that  the  Greek  language  naturally  prevailed 
in  the  administration  and  in  the  liturgy  (though  not  everywhere),  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  put  the  nationally  sensitive  activists  on  guard.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  (whatever  their  other  grievances)  the  Bulgarians’ 
demands  included  liturgy  in  the  native  language,  Bulgarian  clergy  (priests 
and  bishops)  and  finally,  autonomy  with  a Bulgarian  hierarchy.  The  con- 
flict with  the  ecumenical  Patriarchate  was  thus  not  dogmatic,  but  purely 
political;  its  objective  was  national  disentanglement  and  separation  from 
the  Greeks  (including  territorial),  and  the  struggle  itself  served  as  a means 
of  national  mobilization.117 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  manifold  relations  between  reli- 
gion (and  particular  religions)  and  nationalism.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Bulgarian  case  does  not  fit  into  a situation  in  which  religion  became  a 
matrix  for  nation-building  and  a marker  of  ethnic/national  identity  (as 
with  Jews  or  Armenians).  While  religion  demarcated  the  Bulgarians  from 
the  Muslims  and  thus  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  Bulgarian 
people  (as  has  been  argued  by  Bulgarian  historians),  it  did  not  distinguish 
the  Bulgarians  from  the  other  Orthodox  populations  (such  as  Greeks, 
Serbs,  Vlachs  and  Christian  Albanians)  within  the  confessional  Rum-millet 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.118  National 


117  The  political  nature  of  the  Church  conflict  was  clear  at  the  time  to  its  activists:  Sveto- 
slav  Milarov  and  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Dvete  kasti  i vlasti,”  Makedoniya,  July  25, 1872  (reprinted 
in  Vazrozhdenski  stranitsi,  r86-rg7);  Lyuben  Karavelov,  “S  reshenieto  na  tsarkovniya  vapros 
balgarite  pridobivat  svoe  narodno  pravo  i nravstvena  samostoyatelnost,”  Svoboda,  March  r2, 
r870  (reprinted  in  Vazrozhdenski  strantitsi,  205-208). 

118  On  this  point,  see  Carsten  Riis,  Religion,  Politics,  and  Historiography  in  Bulgaria 
(Boulder,  CO:  East  European  Monographs,  2002  [distributed  by  Columbia  University 
Press]),  esp.  r24,  r34,  r3g.  The  author  treats  the  role  of  Orthodoxy  in  the  building  of  the 
Bulgarian  nation  and  national  identity,  especially  the  question  of  whether  Orthodoxy  was 
a factor  for  ethnic  (or  national)  preservation  (the  “continuity  thesis”)  or  there  is  a national- 
ist continuity-creating  fiction.  But  he  is  mostly  interested  in  the  socialist  interpretation  of 
the  role  of  the  Orthodox  Church  (and  not  the  previous  scholarship),  and  because  of  that, 
he  does  not  recognize  that  both  may  be  true  in  some  sense  and  for  some  eras. 
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formation  and  separation  thus  required  an  autonomous  Church  organi- 
zation, notwithstanding  the  common  religion.  Furthermore,  it  was  part 
of  the  Orthodox  tradition  that  states  had  their  own  churches,  though  in 
the  Bulgarian  case  it  was  not  an  actual  state,  but  an  aspiration  toward  a 
state,  and  that  made  recognition  more  difficult.  Rather  than  a confession 
as  such,  it  was  a Church  organization  regarded  as  a matrix  for  a future 
state  that  became  politicized  toward  national  purposes. 

Initially  financial  grievances — that  is,  the  corrupt  practices  and  finan- 
cial abuses  of  the  higher  clergy — predominated.119  There  existed  the  infa- 
mous system  of  selling  ecclesiastical  positions  at  all  levels  (including  the 
Patriarch  and  the  bishops),  introduced  by  the  Phanariots — rich  and  influ- 
ential Greeks  living  in  the  Phanar  district  in  Istanbul  who  established  con- 
trol over  the  Church  of  Constantinople.  The  Ottoman  authorities  received 
their  share,  and  the  price  grew  over  time.  Moreover,  the  office-holders 
were  often  changed  arbitrarily  in  order  to  sell  the  position  again.  The 
newly  appointed  aspired  not  only  to  recoup  their  expenses  (often  loans) 
quickly,  but  also  to  make  a profit.  In  addition,  they  brought  with  them 
relatives  and  associates,  who  had  to  be  supported  as  well.  As  a result  the 
flock,  especially  the  helpless  villagers,  were  charged  numerous,  and  often 
arbitrary,  taxes  and  dues,  raised  at  will  and  collected  with  the  help  of  the 
Ottoman  authorities.  That  is  why  one  of  the  Bulgarians’  first  demands 
concerning  the  Church  question  was  to  end  these  practices  and  intro- 
duce regular  salaries  for  the  clergy  instead.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Greek  peasant  population  in  its  lands  was  similarly  subject  to  the  cor- 
rupt practices  of  the  Patriarchate  and  also  considered  them  theft.  On  top 
of  the  economic  grievances  (typically  accompanied  by  moral  critiques  of 
the  clergy  for  lewdness  and  depravity),  Bulgarian  activists  added  national 
ones,  namely  against  Greek-language  liturgy  as  incomprehensible  to  Bul- 
garians and  against  the  displacement  of  the  Church  Slavonic  liturgy  and 


119  The  greediness  of  the  Greek  bishops  and  the  financial  exploitation  of  the  Bulgarians 
is  the  main  grievance  in  Neofit  Bozveli’s  pamphlet  PLach  mati  Bolgarii  (Lament  of  Mother 
Bulgaria)  in  Vazrozhdenski  stranitsi,  107-134.  On  top  of  that  comes  the  grievance  that  the 
Greek  clergy  kept  the  Bulgarians  ignorant  and  hampered  their  enlightenment.  The  fiery 
monk  Neofit  Bozveli  was  among  the  first  activists  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  movement,  and 
the  pamphlet  was  written  in  1846  in  the  Hilendar  monastery,  where  he  was  banished  by 
the  Patriarchate.  Another  critique  of  the  practices  of  the  Patriarchate  appears  in  Selimin- 
ski,  “Istoricheski  spomen,”  304-305,  310,  314-315,  317-321.  On  the  system  of  selling  of  the 
eccesiastical  positions  and  financial  spoliation,  see  also  the  historians:  Dimitar  Mishev, 
Balgariya  v minaloto.  Stranitsi  iz  balgarskata  kulturna  istoriya  (Sofia,  1916),  202-205;  Arnau- 
dov,  Heofit  Hilendarski  Bozveli,  144-164;  Markova,  Balgarskoto  tsarkovno,  26-43. 
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books.120  Hence  the  demands  included  officiating  in  Church  Slavonic,  but 
also  the  appointment  in  the  Bulgarian  lands  of  Bulgarian  bishops,  who 
would  know  the  language  of  the  population  and  be  closer  to  it,  as  well  as 
the  participation  of  Bulgarian  bishops  in  the  administration  of  the  Patri- 
archate. This  reflects  the  aspiration  toward  national  self-assertion  through 
the  use  of  the  native  tongue  in  the  sermon  and  a Bulgarian  clergy  that 
would  serve  its  ethnic  community.  It  was  only  with  the  radicalization  of 
the  conflict  later  on  that  Church  autonomy  with  its  own  hierarchy  was 
demanded. 

Bulgarian  historiography  on  the  Church  question  has  misrepresented 
the  issues  (to  various  degrees,  and  with  some  exceptions)  through  nation- 
alist lenses.  Typically,  the  Patriarchate  is  held  responsible  for  the  deliber- 
ate “Hellenization”  of  the  Bulgarians  (and  the  other  Orthodox  populations) 
from  quite  early  on  and  by  various  means.  In  the  crudest  (and  long-out- 
dated) version,  the  policies  of  Hellenization  are  dated  with  the  abolition 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  Ohrid  in  1767,  or  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury or  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  such  means  as  prefer- 
ence for  Greek  clergy,  the  replacement  of  Church  Slavonic  with  Greek, 
the  destruction  of  Church  Slavonic  books  and  other  monuments,  and  the 
closing  down  of  Bulgarian  schools.121  There  are  more  moderate,  though 
still  incorrect,  accounts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  from  a Greek 
source — historian  Ioannis  Philimon — that  the  Bulgarian  national  activists 


120  The  first  accusation  against  the  Greek  clergy  was  corruption  and  abuse,  followed  by 
lack  of  knowledge  of  Bulgarian.  See  Nikov,  Vazrazkdane,  53,  63. 

121  Especially  Mishev,  Balgariya  v minaloto,  187-195,  216-217,  219.  According  to  this 
author  there  was  an  “auto-da-fe’’  of  Bulgarian  manuscripts,  and  since  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  national  idea  became  a dogma  of  the  Patriarchate.  Similarly,  see  Vasil 
Zlatarski,  Nova  politicheska  i sotsialna  istoriya  na  Balgariya  i Balkanskiya  poluostrov  (Sofia, 
1921),  esp.  142-159.  The  Hellenizing  policies  of  the  Patriarchate  are  dated  here  from  the 
mid-eighteenth  century  (with  the  abolishment  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Ohrid)  and  more 
strongly  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  According  to  Petar  Nikov  the  deliberate 
Hellenizing  activity  of  the  Patriarchate  started  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury with  Patriarch  Gregory  V’s  encyclicals  in  1806  and  1819,  though  he  admits  that  for 
some  time  it  was  not  put  into  practice:  Nikov,  Vazrazkdane,  48-50,  67-68.  See  also  Penev, 
Istoriya  na  novata,  vol.  1,  199-200,  214.  The  author  dates  the  Hellenizing  policies  of  the 
Patriarchate  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  contemporary  allegations 
of  the  burning  of  Bulgarian  books,  see  the  national  revolutionary  Rakovski,  Sachineniya, 
346-347,  349,  390.  The  legend  that  Metropolitan  Ilarion  of  Tarnovo  burned  the  library  of 
the  abolished  Bulgarian  Tarnovo  Patriarchate  was  created  by  Petko  Slaveykov.  See  Yurdan 
Trifonov,  “Predanieto  za  izgorena  starobalgarska  biblioteka  v Tarnovo,”  Spisanie  na  BAN  14, 
no.  8 (1917):  1-41;  Yurdan  Trifonov,  “Sachineniya  na  Petko  Slaveykov  s istoricheski  harak- 
ter,”  Spisanie  na  BAN,  vol.  38  (Sofia,  1929),  81-123.  Yurdan  Trifonov  proves  him  wrong. 
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(Georgi  Rakovski,  Gavril  Krastevich,  Ivan  Seliminski,  Ivan  Dobrovski)  and 
then  historians  (Spiridon  Palauzov,  Marin  Drinov)  first  borrowed  the  idea 
that  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  abolished  the  Archbishopric  of  Ohrid 
in  order  to  assimilate  the  Slavs  in  the  empire  and  establish  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Greeks  from  within.122  In  fact,  the  founder  of  Greek  national 
historiography,  Konstantinos  Paparrigopoulos,  criticized  the  Patriarchate 
for  having  missed  the  opportunity  to  Hellenize  the  non-Greek  peoples  in 
the  Balkans.123  Such  ideas  were  developed  by  the  Greek  authors  in  their 
efforts  to  prove  the  continuity  of  Greek  history,  in  this  case  by  projecting 
the  Megali  idea  backwards  onto  the  past.  However,  they  were  put  to  a 
very  different  use  by  the  Bulgarians  who  were  intent  on  proving  the  early 
Hellenizing  intentions  of  the  Patriarchate — an  “entangled”  trajectory  of 
an  idea. 

Such  preconceived  opinions  were  refuted  (first  by  Ivan  Shishmanov 
and  Yordan  Ivanov)  through  empirical  research  and  gave  way  to  more 
realistic  accounts  and  assessments.  It  was  rightly  pointed  out  that,  far 
from  being  motivated  by  modern  national  ideas,  the  Patriarch  was  head 
of  the  Orthodox  community  in  the  empire  (not  a national  leader  of  the 
Hellenes)  entrusted  with  its  representation  before  the  sultan  and  the 
defense  of  the  faith  against  the  Western  (Catholic,  Protestant)  propa- 
ganda; and  that  some  patriarchs  and  bishops  were  actually  of  Bulgarian 
descent.124  The  higher  clergy,  which  sought  to  squeeze  higher  taxes  out 
of  the  congregation,  was  driven  by  economic — not  by  national  motives. 
Moreover,  the  very  ignorance  and  illiteracy  of  most  of  the  clergy  (a  result 
of  the  system  of  selling  of  positions)  made  it  incapable  of  working  system- 
atically to  promote  Hellenism.  Besides,  there  were  cases  in  which  Greek 
bishops  learned  Bulgarian  and  officiated  in  it,  supported  the  translation 
of  books  into  Bulgarian  and  opened  up  Bulgarian  schools.  As  these  fair- 
minded  authors  stress,  Bulgarians  and  Greeks  lived  side-by-side  on  good 
terms,  professing  the  same  creed  and  suffering  under  the  same  plight. 
The  conflict  occurred  much  later — when  the  Bulgarians,  following  the 


122  Danova,  Natsionainiyat  vapros,  35;  Danova,  “Obrazat  na  gartsite,”  97-98. 

123  M.C.  Paparrigopoulo,  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  hellenique  (Paris:  Hachette,  1878), 
408-409,  460-461.  The  Patriarch  is  treated  here  as  the  bearer  of  Hellenism,  and  his  power 
is  exercised  in  the  interest  of  the  Greek  nation,  while  the  Slavs  have  almost  vanished  from 
the  scene  of  history.  See  also  Danova,  Natsionainiyat  vapros,  260. 

124  According  to  one  author,  thirteen  out  of  ninety-seven  ecumenical  patriarchs  from 
1453  to  1872  were  of  Bulgarian  origin.  See  Mihail  Kolarov,  “Balgari — vselenski  patriarsi,” 
Izvestiya  na  Balgarskata  Patriarshiya  (1985),  179-191.  But  what  “Bulgarian”  meant  in  the 
pre-national  era  is  another  question. 
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Greek  lead,  headed  down  the  path  of  their  national  emancipation  and 
demanded  Church  autonomy  in  the  1840s.125  The  assertion  that  Church 
Slavonic  literature  and  other  parts  of  the  Bulgarian  heritage  were  system- 
atically destroyed  in  the  pre-national  era  was  also  shown  to  be  unfounded; 
at  most,  one  may  say  they  were  neglected.126  It  is  another  matter  whether 
such  sober  voices  prevailed  in  the  deeply  nationalist  Bulgarian  historiog- 
raphy of  the  communist  era.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  a mirror  image 
of  the  previously  mentioned  accusations — that  is,  inverted  but  sharing 
the  same  nationalist  optic — Orthodoxy  and  the  Church  were  praised  for 
preserving  the  separate  ethnic  communities  (while  they  actually  aimed  at 
safeguarding  the  Christian  community  as  such). 

Thus  the  most  accurate  and  fair-minded  Bulgarian  historiography 
upholds  the  view  that  the  ecumenical  Patriarchate  began  to  change  its 
attitude  toward  the  Bulgarians  in  the  1840s  and  impose  the  Greek  language 
in  the  liturgy  and  the  schools  (that  is,  those  connected  with  churches) 
as  well  as  suppressing  ethnic  cultural  traditions  and  heritage,  especially 
in  Macedonia.  This  is  explained  by  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  state 
in  1830  and  of  an  autonomous  Greek  Church  in  1833  and  the  later  rap- 
prochement of  the  Patriarchate  with  the  latter  (formalized  in  the  statutes 
of  1850).  The  Patriarchate  was  pushed  on  the  new  nationalizing  course  by 
the  Greek  state  and  its  Church,  but  also  by  the  challenge  to  its  author- 
ity, first  in  the  Danubian  principalities  since  1821  (where  the  Romanian 
Church  gained  autonomy  with  the  reforms  of  Prince  Alexander  Cuza  in 
1865)  and  then  by  the  Bulgarian  demands.  Before  that  the  Patriarchate 
was  indifferent  or  ambiguous  toward  the  Bulgarians.  Moreover,  it  ham- 
pered the  development  of  Greek  nationalism  and  later  opposed  the  Greek 


125  Shishmanov,  “Uvod,”  50-51;  Ivan  Shishmanov,  “Konstantin  G.  Fotinov,”  642-647. 
The  author  dates  the  Hellenization  policies  of  the  Patriarchate  after  1830,  when  according 
to  him  the  nationalization  of  the  Patriarchate  occurred.  See  also  Ivanov,  Balgaro-gratski 
otnosheniya,  2-5,  10-15.  Here  the  conflict  is  said  to  date  back  to  the  Bulgarian  demands 
for  autonomous  Church  in  the  early  1840s.  Also  Maslev,  “Die  Rolle  der  griechischen  Schu- 
ler*.” 354-366.  Maslev  cites  a great  deal  of  evidence  about  Greek  bishops  helping  Bulgar- 
ian schools  and  the  translation  of  books  in  Bulgarian  as  well  as  some  contrary  cases,  thus 
revealing  the  absence  of  a common  pattern  and  refuting  the  Hellenization  thesis. 

126  Gandev,  “Faktori  na  balgarskoto,”  77-89.  On  the  basis  of  empirical  evidence,  the 
author  rejects  charges  that  Slavic  manuscripts  were  systematically  burned  (even  if  indi- 
vidual cases  occurred).  He  shows  that  the  bishops  had  a certain  ambiguity  toward  Slavic 
traditions  but  declares  that,  at  most,  they  could  be  blamed  for  neglecting  and  not  culti- 
vating them.  Also  Ivan  Shishmanov,  “Novi  danni  za  istoriyata  na  nasheto  vazrazhdane,” 
Balgarski  pregled  4,  no.  11  (1898):  57-63. 
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struggle  for  independence.127  Thus  the  eclipse  of  Bulgarian  ethnic  identity 
under  the  rule  of  the  Patriarchate  was  not  deliberate  and  planned,  but  a 
side  effect  of  this  Byzantine  institution’s  natural  preference  for  the  Greek 
language  and  Greek  or  Graecized  clergy.  Hence  the  Church  Slavonic  tra- 
dition was  neglected  while  the  draining  of  the  population  of  resources 
might  have  hampered  education.  Yet  even  such  explanations  some- 
how presuppose  the  “age  of  nationalism”  and  assess  the  activities  of  the 
Patriarchate — more  precisely,  its  consequences  for  the  would-be  nations — 
from  a later  national  point  of  view  (which  was  alien  to  it).  As  one  Greek 
author  asserts,  going  a step  further:  not  only  did  the  Patriarchate  see  its 
flock  as  a community  of  believers  without  regard  to  ethnicity  ( genos  with- 
out that  word’s  later  connotations  of  blood  and  ancestry),  but  even  the 
Greek  language  of  the  Church  functioned  as  a scriptural  language  and 
not  as  an  ethnically  marked  and  still  less  “national”  language;  and  it  was 
almost  as  incomprehensible  to  the  Greek  peasants  (since  it  was  not  their 
vernacular)  as  to  the  Slav  peasants.128  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  in 
consequences  is  not  illegitimate,  as  long  as  it  does  not  confuse  unintended 
consequences  with  deliberate  policies  and  is  clear  about  where  one’s  own 
interest  originates. 

Older  Greek  historiography  (in  the  brief  account  of  Andreas  Lyberatos) 
supported  the  view,  opposite  to  that  prevailing  in  Bulgarian  historiogra- 
phy, that  the  Patriarchy  as  an  ecumenical  institution  did  not  try  to  Hel- 
lenize  the  Bulgarians.  When  the  Bulgarian  question  arose,  the  Patriarchy 
tried  to  satisfy  the  Bulgarians’  reasonable  demands.  However,  the  Bulgar- 
ians did  not  want  to  reach  an  agreement  because  (in  Chrysostomos  Papa- 
dopoulos’s  view)  they  tried  to  draw,  through  the  autonomous  Church,  the 
boundaries  of  the  future  Greater  Bulgaria  in  the  Balkans.  Papadopoulos 
also  rebuffs  the  claim  of  Bulgarian  historiography  that  the  Greek  clergy 


127  Markova,  Balgarskoto  tsarkovno,  44-71;  Danova,  Natsionainiyat  vapros,  19,  58-59. 
As  Danova  pointed  out,  the  encyclicals  of  Patriarch  Gregory  V in  1804  and  1819  not  only 
were  not  directed  toward  Hellenization  but  even  hampered  the  crystallization  of  Greek 
national  consciousness.  On  the  conflict  of  the  Patriarchate  with  the  Greek  Enlighten- 
ment ideas,  especially  under  Patriarch  Gregory  V (1797-1798,  1806-1808,  1818-1821),  see 
Paschalis  Kitromilides,  “ ‘Imagined  Communities'  and  the  Origins  of  the  National  Ques- 
tion in  the  Balkans,”  in  Modern  Greece:  Nationalism  and  Nationality,  eds.  Martin  Blinkhorn 
and  Thanos  Veremis  (Athens:  Eliamep,  1990),  23-66,  esp.  52-53;  Nadya  Danova,  “Razrivat 
mezhdu  gratskite  vazrozhdentsi  i Tsarigradskata  patriarshiya,”  Izvestiya  na  BID,  vol.  27 
(Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na  BAN,  1970),  35-62. 

128  Dimitris  Livanios,  “The  Quest  for  Hellenism:  Religion,  Nationalism  and  Collective 
Identities  in  Greece  (453-1913),”  The  Historical  Review /La  revue  historique,  vol.  3 (Athens: 
Institute  of  Neohellenic  Research,  2006),  33-70,  esp.  40-51. 
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was  to  blame  for  the  decline  of  Bulgarian  intellectual  life,  language  and 
literature,  because  this  was  not  what  it  was  supposed  to  do  (here  the 
Bulgarian  historian  Stojan  Maslev  agrees).129  The  newer  Greek  interpre- 
tations, as  exemplified  by  Paschalis  Kitromilides,  categorically  reject  the 
influence  of  nationalism  on  the  policies  of  the  Patriarchy  and  describe  it 
as  a traditional  institution  whose  ideology  and  organization  excluded  the 
influence  of  nationalism  on  its  policies.130  Based  on  his  research  on  the 
Bulgarian  Church  question,  Andreas  Lyberatos  offers  another  interpreta- 
tion: the  Patriarchate  was  hardly  a stable,  monolithic  institution  with  con- 
sistent policies  (for  instance,  on  ffellenization),  except  in  its  stand  against 
modern  Western  European  and  national  ideas  (until  the  mid-nineteenth 
century).  On  the  Bulgarian  Church  question  in  particular:  in  spite  of  the 
official  rhetoric  and  the  formal  adherence  to  Church  norms  against  “phyl- 
etism,”  the  Patriarchate’s  hierarchy,  in  dealing  with  the  Bulgarian  activ- 
ists, did  not  remain  immune  from  the  nationalist  tendencies  of  the  times, 
just  like  many  nationally  inspired  Bulgarian  hierarchs  acting  in  favor  of 
Church  autonomy.  In  its  negotiations  with  the  Bulgarian  representatives, 
it  also  gave  in  to  Greek  criticism  and  pressure.131 

When  precisely  the  Patriarchate  embarked  on  a nationalist  course 
remains  a contested  issue.  According  to  Paschalis  Kitromilides,  it  stood 
aloof  while  the  local  Churches  of  the  Balkan  peoples  became  “nationalized” 
(and  for  that  reason  it  condemned  the  “phyletism”  (ethnic  fallacy)  of  the 
Bulgarian  Exarchate  in  1872).  Kitromilides  admits,  however,  that  the  Patri- 
archate did  not  remain  immune  from  nationalism  and  united  with  the 
Greek  Church  in  common  cause  against  the  Exarchate  in  Macedonia  and 
that,  since  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  Greek  bishops  in  Macedonia 
became  increasingly  nationalist  in  order  to  counter  Bulgarian  national 
claims.  A militant  new  generation  of  nationalist  bishops  emerged  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  (including  Germanos  Karavangelis  as  metropolitan  of 
Kastoria  in  1900,  and  Chrysostomos  Kalafatis,  bishop  of  Drama),  acting  in 
defiance  of  Patriarch  Joachim  III  (1878-1884,  1901-1912),  who  supported 
the  ecumenical  tradition.132  Nadya  Danova  dates  the  turn  of  the  Patriarch- 
ate to  pro-Greek  Hellenizing  policies  somewhat  earlier,  in  the  1840s  (par- 
allel with  the  rise  of  Bulgarian  national  aspirations),  though  she  admits 


129  Maslev,  Die  Rolle  der  griechischen,”  358-360. 

130  Kitromilides,  “Imagined  Communities,”  23-66. 

131  Andreas  Lyberatos,  “Vselenskata  patriarshiya,  natsionalizmat  i balgarskiyat  tsarkoven 
vapros  (1856-1872),”  in  Reiigiya  i tsarkva  v Baigariya  (Sofia:  Gutenberg,  1999),  130-134. 

132  Kitromilides,  “Imagined  Communities,”  23-66,  esp.  55-59. 
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that  it  was  gradual  and  hesitant  and  yielded  results  only  around  1850. 
She  also  points  to  the  fact  that  the  two  projects  of  the  Greek  Patriarchs 
Gregory  VI  and  Joachim  II  drew  boundaries  for  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate 
that  coincided  with  numerous  projects  for  Greater  Greece  (in  the  plan 
of  Patriarch  Gregory  VI,  the  Bulgarians  were  confined  between  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Balkan  range).133  In  fact,  it  is  not  so  much  the  dating  of  the 
turn  of  the  Patriarchate  against  the  Bulgarians  (around  1850)  that  differs, 
but  the  interpretation:  Kitromilides  takes  the  “canonical”  view,  emphasiz- 
ing Bulgarian  “phyletism”  and  the  breach  of  Orthodox  unity  (while  being 
lenient  to  the  autonomous  Greek  Church),  and  Danova  stresses  political 
considerations  and  pragmatism  on  both  sides.  Thus,  while  there  seems 
to  be  agreement  that  the  Great  Church  turned  toward  nationalism,  there 
is  disagreement  over  questions  such  as:  “Who  started  first?”  (implicitly: 
“Who  was  to  blame?”)  and  “Which  demands  were  justified?”  To  me  these 
are  of  secondary  importance  once  we  acknowledge  the  growing  potency 
of  the  nationalist  tendency  and  the  mutual  conditioning,  intertwining  and 
rivalry  between  the  two  nationalisms. 

There  is  a certain  irony  in  the  fact  that  Bulgarian  nationalist  attacks 
would  focus  on  the  still  rather  traditional  ecumenical  Patriarchate  (both 
at  the  time  and  in  the  later  historiography),  rather  than  on  modern  (“pro- 
gressive”) Greek  nationalism,  which  presented  a much  graver  danger  to 
Bulgarians.  This  happened  because  the  Bulgarian  nation’s  development 
had  to  pass  through  secession  from  the  Patriarchate  and  because  of  its 
later  role  in  promoting  Greek  national  interests  in  the  irredenta.  While 
the  Orthodox  religion  and  the  Church  may  have  played  a role  in  preserv- 
ing Bulgarians’  ethnic  identity  (as  some  historians  claim),  the  modern 
Bulgarian  national  “self”  had  to  be  affirmed  in  opposition  to  its  religious 
identity  (which  did  not  set  Bulgarians  apart)  and  the  Patriarchate.  The 
common  Orthodox  proto-nation  was  destroyed  by  modern  ethno-linguis- 
tic  nationalisms. 

The  Bulgarian-Greek  Church  controversy  offers  examples  of  a num- 
ber of  “transfers”  and  “crossovers”  of  ideas  that  rebounded  to  the  Greek 
side.  To  begin  with,  the  Bulgarian  activists  borrowed  ideas  and  argu- 
ments against  the  ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  the  Phanariots  from  their 
Greek  Enlightenment  opponents.  Neoht  Bozveli  himself  was  influenced 


133  Danova,  Natsionalniyat  vapros,  135-138;  Nikov,  Vazrazkdane,  182-183.  As  Nikov 
points  out,  in  Patriarch  Anthimos  Vi’s  plan  parts  of  today’s  southern  Bulgaria  and  northern 
Macedonia  were  left  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarchate. 
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by  Greek  sources  (and  Serb  sources  modeled  on  earlier  Greek  examples) 
in  his  anti-Phanariot,  anti-clerical  pamphlet  of  1846,  Mati  BolgariyaP 4 
Theoklitos  Pharmakidis’s  work  0 synodlkos  tomos,  with  its  sharp  critique 
of  the  Patriarchate,  became  a strong  tool  in  Bulgarian  hands  (part  of  it 
was  translated),  and  Pharmakidis’s  books  on  the  Church  question  are  pre- 
served in  libraries  of  Bulgarian  intellectuals.135  Pharmakidis’s  debate  with 
Konstantinos  Oikonomos  was  attentively  followed  by  Bulgarian  national 
activists;  the  enlightened  ideas  of  Neophytos  Vamvas  added  fuel.136  The 
Greek  Enlightenment  critique  of  the  Patriarchate  was  thus  taken  over  by 
its  Bulgarian  opponents  and  adapted  to  national  Bulgarian  objectives. 
Most  importantly,  the  Bulgarians  had  in  front  of  them  the  example  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  the  Greek  kingdom,  which  split  from  the  Patriarch- 
ate in  1833  and  eventually  received  autonomy  in  1850.  The  analogy  is  far- 
reaching  because  of  the  Greek  Church’s  national  character:  the  Bulgarians 
thus  wanted  what  the  Greeks  had  already  achieved  (and  from  a dogmatic 
point  of  view,  their  demands  were  no  more  unfounded  than  those  of  the 
Greeks).137  On  the  other  hand,  the  Enlightenment  critique  of  the  Church 


134  Ivan  Shishmanov,  “Izvorite  na  ‘Mati  Bolgariya,'  ” in  Shishmanov,  Izbrani  sachineniya, 
vol.  1, 166-193  (first  published  in  1926).  Pharmakidis  is  mentioned  as  an  inspiration  for  Boz- 
veli  (p.  192).  Also  Ivan  Shishmanov,  “Novi  studii  iz  oblastta  na  balgarskoto  vazrazhdane. 
V.  E.  Aprilov,  Neofit  Rilski,  Neofit  Bozveli,”  Sbornik  na  BAN,  vol.  21,  Klon  Istoriko- 
filologichen  i filosofsko-obshtestven  13  (Sofia,  1926),  1-541,  esp.  521-523;  Danova,  “Neofit  Boz- 
veli  i gratskoto.” 

135  Theoklitos  Pharmakidis,  “Neshto  za  izbiraneto  na  episkopite  v gratskata  Tsarigradska 
patriarshiya,”  (translated  by  Ivan  Naydenov),  Baigarski  knizhitsi  3,  no.  8 (i860):  305-308; 
no.  9 (i860):  21-29.  Pharmakidis’s  translation  in  Baigarski  knizhitsi  was  reviewed  positively 
by  Lyuben  Karavelov,  “Bolgarskie  tserkovnye  dela,”  Nashe  vremya  (1861)  no.  5,  no.  7,  and 
no.  10  (reprinted  in  Lyuben  Karavelov,  Publitsistikata  na  Lyuben  Karavelov  do  izlizaneto  na 
vestnik  “Svoboda,"  i86o-i86g,  ed.  Mihail  Dimitrov  [Sofia,  BAN,  1957]),  55-66,  esp.  60-63. 

136  On  the  influence  of  the  Greek  enlighteners  on  the  Bulgarian  church  struggles,  see 
Shishmanov,  “Uvod,”  51;  Shishmanov,  “Novi  studii,”  521-522;  Penev,  Istoriya  na  novata,  vol. 
3, 100-103;  Danova,  “Kam  vuprosa  za  rolyata,”  50-51,  62;  Danova,  “Razrivat  mezhdu,”  58-62. 
Petko  Slaveykov  referred  to  Pharmakidis  in  arguing  his  views  on  the  organization  and  gov- 
ernance of  the  Bulgarian  Church  at  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  Tarnovo  in  1879. 

137  This  is  pointed  out,  for  example,  by  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Variatsii  po  cherkovniyat 
vapros,”  in  Petko  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol.  6 (Sofia,  Baigarski  pisatel,  1980),  136-140 
(initially  published  in  Makedoniya,  August  31,  1868);  Seliminski,  Biblioteka,  vol.  2,  14;  vol. 
3,  76-77.  See  also  Lyben  Karavelov,  “Balgarite  ne  tarsyat  chuzhdoto,  no  ne  davat  i svo- 
eto,”  in  Balgarite  i sasednite  narodi,  24-28  (first  published  in  Svoboda,  December  17, 1869). 
The  author’s  arguments  are  that  canonical  law  (just  like  historical  rights)  had  lost  its 
validity,  replaced  by  “the  right  of  nationality”  and  "human  rights”  ( chovechesko  i narodno 
pravo)\  that  the  Serbs,  Romanians,  Montenegrins  and  the  Greeks  themselves  did  not  ask 
the  Patriarch  for  permission  when  they  created  their  independent  Churches;  and  finally, 
that  the  Bulgarians  also  have  a historical  right  to  an  independent  Church,  because  they 
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was  blunted  even  in  the  Greek  case  for  a number  of  reasons  and  confined 
to  a few  intellectuals.  In  the  Bulgarian  case  it  was  further  blunted  and 
redirected  toward  a nationalist  anti-Greek  critique  at  the  expense  of  the 
social  and  ideological  reformism  of  the  Enlightenment  (elements  of  which 
were  still  present).138 

The  Bulgarian  Church  struggles  were  heralded  by  local  campaigns 
in  the  1820s  against  abuses  by  particular  Greek  bishops,  first  in  Vratsa, 
then  in  the  eparchy  of  Skopje,  followed  by  Samokov  and  Stara  Zagora. 
The  first  serious  clash  was  with  Bishop  Panaret  in  the  eparchy  of  Tarnovo 
in  the  late  1830s.  The  conflict  was  transferred  to  Constantinople,  though 
the  campaign  (in  1838-1840)  for  the  appointment  of  Neofit  Bozveli  as 
metropolitan  of  Tarnovo  failed,  thus  adding  strong  personal  motives  to 
his  embittered  opposition  to  the  Patriarchate.  Gradually  the  struggles 
assumed  a more  definite  anti-Greek  and  Bulgarian  nationalist  character, 
with  demands  for  liturgy  in  Bulgarian  and  the  appointment  of  (particu- 
lar) Bulgarian  bishops.139  The  Church  struggles  spread  nationwide  and 
received  a strong  impetus  in  the  1840s,  when  they  acquired  central  repre- 
sentation and  organization.  This  occurred  as  several  resolute  ecclesiastics 
and  secular  activists  took  the  lead  and  organized  the  Bulgarian  commu- 
nity in  Constantinople,  which  consisted  of  some  rich  traders,  thousands  of 
artisans  and  a few  persons  with  influence  on  the  Sublime  Porte  (the  Otto- 
man government).  The  impetuous  Neofit  Bozveli  came  to  Constantinople 
in  1844  (after  forced  exile  in  1841-1844  after  the  Tarnovo  affair)  and  joined 
the  more  restrained  Ilarion  (born  Stoyan)  Mihaylovski  (later  to  become 
Bishop  Makariopolski)  to  lead  the  struggles.  As  already  noted,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Church  struggles  were  graduates  of  Greek  schools.  Besides  the 
two  above-mentioned  ecclesiastics  they  also  included  the  secular  activ- 
ists Stoyan  Chomakov,  Gavril  Krastevich,  Petko  R.  Slaveykov  and  Marko 
Balabanov. 

The  struggles  became  protracted  and  complicated,  with  increasing  Bul- 
garian demands  and  embittered  resistance  by  the  Patriarchate,  dramatic 
turns  and  manipulation  by  the  Supreme  Porte  as  well  as  the  interference 
of  foreign  powers:  Greece  and  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Kingdom,  France 
in  support  of  Catholic  and  Uniate  propaganda,  and  Russia  in  favor  of  the 


had  one  in  the  past.  About  the  use  of  the  Greek  example,  see  Danova,  “Razrivat  mezhdu,” 
58-62. 

138  An  elaboration  in  Nadya  Danova,  Konstantin  Georgiev  Fotinov,  165-166;  Danova, 
“Kam  vaprosa  za  rolyata,”  62-64. 

139  Markova,  Balgarskoto  tsarkovno,  89-164. 
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unity  of  Orthodoxy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  these  struggles  at  a cen- 
tral and  local  level,  as  they  have  been  meticulously  described  in  the  his- 
toriography.140 The  main  events  were  the  address  of  Neoht  Bozveli  and 
Ilarion  Makariopolski  to  the  Sublime  Porte  in  1844  (in  which  they  sought 
the  support  of  the  Ottoman  government  for  some  Bulgarian  demands); 
their  exile  by  the  Patriarchate  in  1845  based  on  the  intercession  of  Russia 
(Neoht  died  in  1848  on  Mount  Athos,  while  Ilarion  Makariopolski  returned 
in  1850  and  continued  the  struggle);  the  building  up  of  a Bulgarian  church 
and  establishment  of  a Bulgarian  Church  commune  in  Constantinople 
(1848);  the  standstill  in  the  1850s  caused  by  the  Crimean  War  (1853-1856), 
when  the  Uniate  movement  of  Dragan  Tsankov  was  on  the  rise;  the  defi- 
ance against  the  Patriarchate  at  the  Easter  service  on  April  3,  i860,  when 
Ilarion  Makariopolski  omitted  mention  of  the  Patriarch;  the  Patriarchate’s 
proposal  for  Bulgarian  Church  autonomy  (north  of  the  Balkan  range);  the 
two  plans  of  the  Turkish  government  (Ali  pasha)  in  1868  to  seek  a resolu- 
tion more  favorable  to  the  Bulgarians — an  example  of  “divide  and  rule” 
policy;  finally,  the  Ottoman  firman  of  February  28, 1870,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  autonomous  Bulgarian  Church  (Exarchate);  and  as  a conse- 
quence, the  schism  imposed  on  the  Exarchate  by  the  Patriarchate  in  1872. 
One  factor  that  helped  resolve  the  Church  question  in  the  Bulgarians’ 
favor  was  the  shift  in  Russia’s  position,  from  supporting  the  Patriarchate 
(and  the  “indivisibility  of  Orthodoxy”)  to  supporting  the  Bulgarian  claims, 
especially  after  the  arrival  of  the  Slavophile  Count  Nikolay  P.  Ignatiev  (or 
Ignatieff)  as  Russian  ambassador  in  Constantinople  in  1864. 

The  establishment  of  a Bulgarian  Church  on  the  ethnic-linguistic  prin- 
ciple not  only  represented  an  official  recognition  of  the  Bulgarian  nation 
but  in  practice  delineated  territories  under  Church  jurisdiction  to  be 
claimed  by  a future  Bulgarian  state.  The  “divide-and-rule”  policy  of  the 
Ottoman  government  found  expression  in  the  notorious  Article  10  of  the 
firman  of  1870  (taken  from  a preceding  Ottoman  plan),  which  envisioned 
the  possibility  for  eparchies  to  join  the  Exarchate  after  a referendum  won 
by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  local  population.  This  was  a severe  blow 
to  Greek  national  claims  in  Macedonia  and  southern  Thrace  and  signaled 
the  beginning  of  an  embittered  rivalry  between  the  Patriarchate  and  the 
Exarchate  to  win  over  the  population  of  the  disputed  regions. 

What  matters  from  my  point  of  view  is  not  “who  started  first,”  but  how 
the  actions  of  the  two  parties  to  the  conflict  (joined  by  the  Greek  state 


140  Nikov,  Vazhrazhdane ; Zina  Markova,  Balgarskoto  tsarkovno. 
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and,  after  its  establishment,  the  Bulgarian  state)  became  intertwined  and 
entangled  and  how  the  two  rival  nationalisms  mutually  articulated  and 
defined  themselves.  The  Bulgarian  Church  Question  presented  the  Greek 
nationalists  with  two  challenges:  first,  to  the  Greek  Megali  idea  (the  “Great 
Idea”)  with  the  emergence  of  a new  rival  for  the  Ottoman  legacy,  and  sec- 
ondly, to  the  Greek  religious  and  cultural  identity,  because  it  undermined 
the  Greek  claim  to  represent  Orthodoxy  and  stand  for  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. I turn  to  these  now. 


Greek  Nationalism  as  a Response  to  the  Bulgarian  Challenge 

There  are  various  interpretations  of  the  Megali  idea  of  Greek  nationalism: 
as  a dream  of  the  restoration  of  Byzantium  as  a Greek  empire  (which  Bul- 
garian national  activists  feared  would  come  at  the  expense  of  the  Slavs), 
as  an  idea  of  liberation  and  unification  of  all  Greeks,  as  an  idea  of  a Balkan 
federation,  and  so  on.  It  seems  useful  to  differentiate  modern  (“bourgeois”) 
nationalism  such  as  the  Megali  idea  proper,  from  premodern  (clerical, 
“feudal”)  imperial  designs,  such  as  Catherine  the  Great’s  1782-1783  plans 
(with  the  Austrian  emperor  Joseph  II)  to  establish  a great  Greek  empire 
in  the  Balkans  with  Constantinople  as  a capital  and  a Russian  tsar,  or  the 
Greek  Phanariot  elite’s  dreams  of  taking  over  the  Ottoman  Empire  from 
within  and  transforming  it  into  a Greek  empire.141 

As  is  widely  agreed,  the  Megali  idea  was  formulated  as  a national  pro- 
gram for  the  first  time  by  the  politician  Ioannis  Kolettis  in  a parliamentary 
speech  on  January  14, 1844,  in  the  context  of  defending  the  civil  rights  of 
the  immigrant  Greeks  from  outside  the  Greek  kingdom  (heterochthones) 
against  the  attempts  of  the  “internal”  (autochthonous)  Greeks  to  monopo- 
lize the  civil  service.142  This  text,  much  commented  on  for  its  historical 


141  Danova,  Natsionalniyat  vapros,  7, 16,  30-35. 

142  An  English  translation  of  the  relevant  parts  by  Mary  Kitroeff  appears  in  Discourses 
of  Collective  Identity  in  Central  and  Southeastern  Europe  (7/70-1945):  Texts  and  Commentar- 
ies, vol.  2,  National  Romanticism,  eds.  Balazs  Trencsenyi  and  Michal  Kopecek  (Budapest 
and  New  York:  Central  European  University  Press,  2007),  247-248.  See  Paschalis  Kitro- 
milides,  “On  the  Intellectual  Content  of  Greek  Nationalism:  Paparrigopoulos,  Byzantium 
and  the  Great  Idea,”  in  Byzantium  and  the  Modem  Greek  Identity , eds.  David  Ricks  and  Paul 
Magdalino  (London:  Ashgate,  1998),  25-33.  As  Kitromilides  points  out,  the  Megali  idea 
in  Kolletis’s  formulation  was  still  very  much  attached  to  Hellenism  under  Enlightenment 
influence.  It  was  only  after  the  rehabilitation  of  Byzantium  as  part  of  Greek  history  that 
it  took  what  Kitromilides  considers  its  real  form,  that  of  a “project  for  resurrection  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  in  the  shape  of  an  expanded  modern  state”  (p.  33),  in  which  Byzantium 
served  as  “a  telos  to  which  the  Greek  state  and  Greek  destinies  were  expected  to  strive 
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references  and  stated  goals,  contains  the  following  ideas:  a mediating  role 
of  the  Greeks  between  East  and  West  and  their  mission  to  enlighten  the 
East;  the  unity  of  the  Greek  people  scattered  over  vast  territories  beyond 
the  small  Greek  kingdom  and  the  existence  of  two  centers  of  Hellenism: 
Athens  and  Constantinople  (called  “the  vision  and  hope  of  all  Hellenes”). 
Implicit  in  this  idea  is  the  hope  for  the  political  unity  of  the  Greek  nation. 
Arguably,  this  already  points  to  an  aspiration  for  Greek  hegemony  over 
the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor  to  be  achieved  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
“external”  Greeks,  though  some  would  prefer  a more  “idealistic”  interpre- 
tation of  the  Greek  mission  as  primarily  cultural.  The  Great  Idea  became 
an  official  doctrine  during  Kolettis’s  rule  (1844-1847),  though  he  worked 
more  for  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy  than  for  the  liberation  of  the 
outside  Greeks  (as  no  opportunities  for  liberation  presented  themselves). 
The  next  important  turning  point  in  the  crystallization  of  the  national 
doctrine  was  the  memoir  of  Mavrocordatos  (leader  of  the  Anglophile 
party)  to  King  Otto  in  1848,  where  he  formulated  the  thesis  of  the  “Slav 
danger”  for  Hellenism  in  Macedonia,  that  is,  the  danger  from  the  Bulgar- 
ians supported  by  Russia.143 

The  Megali  idea  of  Greek  nationalism  has  elicited  a wide  range  of  atti- 
tudes, from  sympathetic  to  negative,  and  has  been  described  in  sharply 
contrasting  terms.  This  is  so  because  it  contains  assumptions,  aspirations 
and  claims  considered  legitimate  by  some  and  illegitimate  by  others  (both 
participants  and  scholars)  and  because  of  the  history  of  violence  waged  in 
its  name  or  against  it.  The  limits  of  scholarly  distancing  and  “neutrality” 
(for  the  present  author  as  well)  can  be  seen  in  the  following  two  descrip- 
tions by  highly  respected  Bulgarian  and  Greek  scholars. 

All  formulations  of  the  Megali  idea,  according  to  Nadya  Danova,  make 
the  interests  of  the  Greek  nation  paramount  and  strive  toward  a vast 
future  state  greatly  exceeding  Greek  ethnic  borders  (for  which  the  small 
Greek  kingdom  was  regarded  as  only  a starting  point).  The  most  ambi- 
tious plans  set  the  northern  border  at  the  Danube  (thus  excluding  the 
possibility  of  a Bulgarian  state),  and  the  more  “modest”  reached  up  to 
the  Balkan  range,  while  the  “minimalist”  (or  most  “realistic”)  included  the 
closer  (“historically  Greek”)  southern  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  All  plans 


to  approximate”  (p.  31).  This  required  the  appropriation  of  Byzantium  in  the  historical 
theory  of  Konstantinos  Paparrigopoulos  and  its  ideological  and  political  manipulation.  As 
the  author  points  out,  the  Great  Idea  never  commanded  universal  acceptance  among  the 
political  class. 

143  Danova,  Natsionalniyat  vapros,  86-90, 108-110, 125-127. 
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included  Asia  Minor.  The  Megali  idea  also  demonstrated  a tendency  to 
overlook  or  belittle  (if  not  to  deny)  the  existence  of  other  ethnic  groups 
in  the  territories  claimed  as  Greek  and  an  aspiration  to  Greek  domination 
over  them.  It  was  able  to  capture  the  imagination  of  the  Greek  people. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  exploited  by  the  rulers  for  legitimating  purposes 
and  to  divert  attention  from  the  internal  problems  of  a malfunctioning 
democracy,  social  inequalities  and  acute  social  problems  (such  as  the  land 
problem)  toward  external  expansion  and  a “civilizing  mission.”144 

Greek  nationalism  in  its  Megali  form  (in  Danova’s  description)  was  a 
complex  theoretical  construction  with  many  aspects — including  histori- 
cal, linguistic,  geographical  and  legal — worked  out  by  a number  of  authors. 
Especially  important  to  its  early  development  was  the  historian  Konstanti- 
nos  Paparrigopoulos,  who  asserted  continuity  in  Greek  history  from  antiq- 
uity to  the  present  (in  response  to  the  challenge  by  the  German  scholar 
Fallmerayer,  below).145  His  basic  contention  is  that  the  “spiritual  tradi- 
tion” is  more  important  than  the  ethnic  (and  blood)  continuity  of  a given 
population.  This  tradition  was  ancient  Greek  (Hellenic)  according  to  the 
Enlightenment  thinkers  (like  Adamantios  Korais),  who  expressly  rejected 
the  legacy  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople. 
By  contrast,  Paparrigopoulos  also  included  the  Byzantine-Christian  tradi- 
tion, thus  claiming  a long  continuity  for  the  modern  Greeks  (expressed  in 
the  peculiar  hybrid  concept  of  “Helleno-Christianity”).  Contemporary  and 
later  Greek  historiography  underlined  the  immortality  of  the  Greek  nation, 
its  uniqueness,  exceptionality  and  predestination,  namely  for  a civilizing 
mission,  in  which  the  Hellenization  of  the  non-Greeks  was  equated  with 
civilizing  the  barbarians.  The  term  “Hellenism”  thus  acquired  a broader 
and  more  abstract  meaning  than  the  term  “Greek  nation,”  namely  a cul- 
tural (enlightening)  and  moral  meaning  connected  with  the  proselytizing 
mission.  Geographical  science  of  the  historical  and  ethnographic  variety 
also  contributed  to  the  Megali  idea  by  justifying  territorial  claims  beyond 
the  ethnic  Greek  boundaries  and  by  the  tendency  to  overlook  or  belittle 
the  non-Greek  ethnic  groups  in  the  claimed  lands.  The  emergence  and 
establishment  of  Greek  ethnography  was  also  designed  to  prove  continuity 


144  Ibid.,  48, 107, 125,  267,  269. 

145  Paparrigopoulo,  Histoire  de  la  civilisation.  A very  perceptive  treatment  of  his  achieve- 
ment appears  in  Kitromilides,  “On  the  Intellectual  Content.”  This  author  also  points  out 
Paparrigopoulos's  influence  on  Bulgarian  historiography  (Vasil  Zlatarov)  and  Romanian 
historiography  (Nicolae  Iorga)  in  the  common  concern  for  establishing  national  continu- 
ities and  concentration  on  the  medieval  (Byzantine)  era. 
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and  glorify  the  nation,  especially  in  the  works  of  Spyridon  Zambelios,  who 
was  the  first  to  reclaim  Christian  Byzantine  civilization  as  Greek  (in  the 
preface  to  his  1852  Folk  Songs  of  Greece ) and  to  coin  the  term  "Helleno- 
Christianity.”146  (However,  it  was  Paparrigopoulos  who  created  the  grand 
historical  narrative  of  Byzantium  as  a Greek  empire.) 

For  those  in  the  1840s  who  expressly  formulated  the  Megali  idea, 
it  embodied  the  liberation  ideas  of  Rigas,  Philiki  Hetaireia  (the  secret 
“Society  of  Friends”)  and  the  revolution  of  1821.  Danova  distinguishes 
between  the  Megali  idea  as  expansionist  and  assimilationist  bourgeois 
nationalism,  and  the  legitimate  views  of  the  Greek  national  revolution- 
aries from  the  era  of  the  independence  struggle,  which  were  liberal  and 
democratic  and  recognized  the  equality  of  other  nationalities  and  creeds.147 
The  problem  in  my  view  is  that  these  are  sides  of  the  same  coin  and  phases 
of  the  same  national  processes  with  quite  fluid  boundaries.  Freedom  fight- 
ers against  foreign  domination  are  naturally  generous  in  order  to  cooper- 
ate with  others,  but  this  easily  gives  way  upon  liberation  to  rivalry  and 
competition  for  more  territory.  The  difference  between  good  nationalism 
(patriotism)  and  bad  nationalism  (expansionism)  comes  from  the  per- 
ceived legitimacy  of  demands:  freedom-fighting  and  being  content  with 
one’s  own  versus  striving  to  possess  more.  But  with  competing  national- 
isms, what  is  one’s  own  is  precisely  the  bone  of  contention,  and  there  is 
hardly  an  objective  judgment  or  an  accepted  “court”  for  passing  such  a 
judgment.  This  is  not  only  because  there  are  ethnically  mixed  territories 
but  because  the  very  criteria  for  laying  claims  are  variously  chosen  in  one’s 
own  favor.  The  different  timing  of  Balkan  nationalisms  also  contributed  to 
the  “entanglement”  and  aggravation  of  the  problem — the  Greek  one  was 
most  ambitious  because  it  came  first,  when  the  neighboring  peoples  and 
would-be  nations  (unlike  the  Serbs  and  Romanians)  were  not  “awake,” 
and  claimed  most  of  the  Balkans  for  itself.  When  Bulgarian  nationalism 


146  Danova,  Natsionalniyat  vapros,  148-157.  On  the  emergence  and  development  of 
Greek  ethnography  and  Spyridon  Zambelios  as  its  most  representative  figure,  see  Michael 
Herzfeld,  Ours  Once  More:  Folklore,  Ideology,  and  the  Making  of  Modern  Greece  (New  York: 
Pella  Publishing  Company),  1986. 

147  Danova,  Natsionalniyat  vapros,  7-8, 127,  266-276.  On  the  Great  Idea,  see  also  Ioan- 
nis  Zelepos,  Die  Ethnisierung  griechischer  Identitat,  1870-1912:  Staat  und  private  Akteure 
vor  dem  Hintergrund  der  “Megali  Idea,’’  Siidosteuropaische  Arbeiten,  no.  113  (Munich: 
Oldenbourg,  2002),  52  ff.  As  Zelepos  points  out,  the  role  of  a (modern)  “bourgeoisie” 
as  the  carrier  of  nationalism  is  quite  problematic  for  the  Balkans;  instead,  its  carriers 
included  intelligentsia,  politicians,  and  later  army  officers. 
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emerged,  it  challenged  the  Greek  claims  as  illegitimate  and  “expansionist” 
and  in  turn  laid  claim  to  territories. 

One  may  ask:  how  could  Greek  nationalism  exercise  such  a firm  grip  on 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people?  In  fact  (as  stressed  by  the  “cultural 
primordialist”  theories  of  the  nation,  and  recognized  by  Anthony  Smith) 
each  nationalism  is  not  just  ideology  but  a powerful  feeling  connected 
with  “primordial”  potencies  and  attachments  (of  blood,  language,  locality, 
tradition  and  so  on).  Besides  being  “imagined”  and  “invented,”  the  com- 
munity is  “felt”  and  “willed.”148  In  this  sense  Greek  nationalism  is  no  differ- 
ent from  any  other.  But  some  specific  factors  and  circumstances  (to  refer 
again  to  Nadya  Danova)  contributed  to  the  overinflation  of  Greek  national 
pride  and  sense  of  superiority.  The  feeling  of  superiority  was  nourished  by 
a great  historical  (“ancestral”)  tradition,  maintained  by  elite  social  strata, 
the  institution  of  the  Great  Church  and  the  famous  Greek  schools.  On 
top  of  this  came  the  admiration  of  enlightened  Europe,  and  Philhellene 
circles  in  particular,  for  ancient  Greek  civilization,  which  they  considered 
to  be  the  “cradle”  of  their  own.  This  admiration  translated  into  sympa- 
thy for  the  modern  Greeks  who  were  viewed  as  its  descendents.  At  the 
same  time,  the  discrepancy  between  this  pride  and  the  inadequately  small 
Greek  kingdom  in  its  initial  form  frustrated  and  exasperated  the  Greek 
nationalists  and  created  strong  irredentist  and  expansionist  impulses  and 
even  compulsions.  Most  of  the  traditional  centers  of  Greek  economic, 
cultural  and  intellectual  life  remained  outside  the  Greek  kingdom,  which 
conditioned  the  significant  (if  not  predominant)  role  of  “external  Helle- 
nism” and  the  continuing  economic  and  ideological  exchanges  between 
“internal”  and  “external”  Greeks.  Actually,  the  very  fact  that  the  Greeks 
were  dispersed  in  numerous  towns  in  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor  (and 
the  islands)  and  were  often  the  most  active  and  prosperous  element  there 
made  them  dream  of  vast  territories.  All  this  enhanced  Greek  ethnocen- 
trisnr  and  produced  an  excess  of  national  feeling.149 

A more  sympathetic  (and  “empathic”)  account  of  the  Greek  national 
idea  and  its  propagation  is  presented  by  the  Greek  author  Paschalis 
Kitronrilides  by  making  use  of  Benedict  Anderson’s  idea  of  the  modern 
nation  as  an  “imagined  community.”  It  runs  in  basic  outline  as  follows. 


148  Anthony  Smith,  The  Nation  in  History:  Historiographical  Debates  about  Ethnicity  and 
Nationalism  (Hanover,  NH:  University  Press  of  New  England,  2000),  21-26,  52-62;  Anthony 
Smith,  Nationalism  and  Modernism:  A Critical  Survey  of  Recent  Theories  of  Nations  and 
Nationalism  (London  and  New  York:  Routledge),  1998, 170-198. 

149  Danova,  Natsionalniyat  vapros,  274. 
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Early  Greek  nationalism  adopted  from  Romanticism  (more  specifically, 
from  Fichte)  the  idea  that  a nation  is  defined  mainly  by  the  criterion  of 
language.  On  the  other  hand,  Greek  was  only  one  language  among  the 
linguistic — and  in  this  sense,  ethnic  (“ethnographic”) — multiplicity  of  the 
Balkans.  This  presented  Greek  nationalism  with  the  problem  of  a limited 
demographic  potential,  one  much  smaller  than  its  territorial  claims.  The 
solution  was  to  extend  the  nation  by  extending  the  Greek  language  and 
culture  beyond  the  Greek  ethnic  group  (as  defined  by  native  speakers  of 
Greek).  The  first  to  think  along  these  lines  was  Neophytos  Doukas.  His 
1815  letter  to  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  Cyril  VI  (1813-1818)  urged  a new 
“cultural  crusade”  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Greek  language  and 
culture  among  the  Bulgarians,  Vlachs  and  Albanians  as  well  as  in  Asia 
Minor.  Doukas’s  call  was  not  heeded  then  (and  was  actually  rebuffed  by 
Ignatius,  Archbishop  of  Wallachia,  with  the  traditional  unity  of  the  faith). 
The  Patriarchate  embarked  upon  such  a national  crusade  much  later, 
when  it  was  “nationalized”;  it  was  then  reproached  by  Greek  nationalists 
for  having  missed  the  opportunity  to  Hellenize  the  others  in  early  times. 
In  any  case,  Doukas  was  symptomatic  of  an  important  shift  in  the  idea  of 
what  constitutes  a nation.  From  the  assumption  that  the  national  com- 
munity is  defined  by  (the  native)  language,  one  came  to  the  idea  that 
linguistically  foreign  groups  could  enter  the  Greek  nation  if  they  accepted 
and  assimilated  Greek  language  and  culture.  The  ideological  precondi- 
tions were  thus  created  for  the  Hellenizing  linguistic-cultural  crusade  to 
expand  the  nation.150 

According  to  Kitromilides,  the  Greek  nation  was  formed  in  an  exem- 
plary (Andersonian)  manner  by  first  “imagining  it”  and  then  embarking 
upon  a (Hellenizing)  cultural  crusade  in  the  East — a mission  of  cultural 
and  national  “proselytism”  or  “evangelism”  to  extend  its  “symbolic  bound- 
aries.” The  crusade  was  directed  by  the  Greek  state  (hence  the  state’s  lead- 
ing role  in  creating  the  nation)  and  conducted  using  Greek  schools  (with 
teachers  trained  at  the  University  of  Athens),  the  Greek  autocephalic 
Church  and  later  on  the  nationalized  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  as 
well  as  the  Greek  consulates  and  the  Greek  cultural  clubs  and  associa- 
tions ( syllogoi ).  The  mission  consisted  of  spreading  the  Greek  language 


150  Kitromilides,  “Imagined  Communities,”  30-33.  Kitromilides  dates  the  beginnings  of 
modern  Greek  nationalism  (and  the  modern  idea  of  the  nation — “ethnos”  as  community 
defined  by  language  and  cultural  heritage)  in  the  1780s  with  Dimitrios  Katartzis,  high  offi- 
cial in  the  court  of  Wallachia  and  advocate  of  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  education  and 
culture  (26-28). 
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and  education,  thus  paving  the  way  for  voluntary  or  “encouraged”  identi- 
fication with  Hellenism.  In  addition  to  the  “revival”  of  the  Greek  language 
in  regions  where  it  was  spoken  in  the  past  and  to  the  “politicization  of 
ancient  memories,”  this  secular  cultural  mission  targeted  non-Greek- 
speaking  populations  (Albanians,  Vlachs,  Slavs)  and  worked  to  transform 
religious  (Orthodox)  sentiment  into  Greek  ethnic  identity  and  national 
attachment;  it  even  extended  to  non-Orthodox  groups.  Over  time  part  of 
the  non-Greek-speaking  Orthodox  populations  were  successfully  social- 
ized and  identified  with  the  Greek  state,  and  after  learning  Greek  they 
finally  assumed  their  new  identity  and  loyalties.151 

This  rather  idealized  description  omits  the  coercive  aspects  of  Hellenic 
proselytism — national  “engineering”  with  its  ugly  side.  More  importantly, 
the  scholarly  theory  used  (nation  as  “imagined  community”)  subtly  repli- 
cates the  views  of  the  Hellenizers  in  their  cultural  crusade  and  spreading 
of  the  Greek  language  (pride  of  the  Greeks  and  vehicle  of  Hellenization), 
lending  a veneer  of  legitimacy  through  apparent  scholarly  neutrality.  Inter- 
estingly, the  Hellenizing  process  was  seen  in  similar  terms  by  contempo- 
rary Bulgarian  national  activists,  but  with  derisive  connotations,  such  as 
“(day)dreaming”  and  “fantasizing”  in  the  face  of  reality,  and  the  Megali 
idea  was  often  called  a (nebulous)  Greek  “dream”  (especially  by  Rakovski). 
The  Greek  national  mission,  which  also  ultimately  rested  on  language  as 
a medium  of  socialization  and  culture,  played  a “double  game,”  assert- 
ing that  language  was  important,  but  only  if  it  was  Greek;  if  not,  it  was 
not  so  important  because,  after  all,  Greek  could  be  learned  and  acquired. 
Conversely,  Bulgarian  nationalism,  in  its  reaction  to  Greek  nationalism, 
emphasized  the  linguistic  criterion  of  a nation  in  the  sense  of  mother 
tongue  and  rejected  linguistic  and  cultural  assimilation.  Of  course,  the  Bul- 
garian nation  was  no  less  “imagined”  and  had  to  be  constructed  of  diverse 
ethno-symbolic  materials.  But  because  Bulgarian  nationalism  came  later, 
it  could  not  be  so  ambitious  in  its  flight  of  imagination  and  had  to  restrict 
itself  to  linguistic  confines  (yet  claiming  Slav  dialects  as  “Bulgarian”  and 
Church  Slavonic  as  “Old  Bulgarian”).  And  it  lacked  a missionary  quality  as 
well.  But  rather  than  replicating  the  priorities  (and  implicitly  arguing  the 
rationale)  of  the  two  nationalisms,  we  would  do  better  to  put  them  on  an 
equal  footing  as  nation-building  strategies  that  can  be  understood  only  in 
the  context  of  their  entanglement  and  mutual  articulation. 


151  Kitromilides,  “Imagined  Communities,’’  33-51. 
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Aside  from  a Hellenizing  mission  and  territorial  aspirations,  Greek 
nationalism  (just  like  that  of  the  Bulgarians)  included  definitions  of  iden- 
tity, theories  of  origins,  legitimating  arguments,  symbolism  and  an  image 
of  the  enemy.  It  developed — at  least  from  a certain  point  onwards — in 
confrontation  with  nascent  Bulgarian  nationalism  and  was  decisively 
shaped  by  it,  as  Ioannis  Zelepos  shows  convincingly.152  The  reason  for 
this  special  mutual  significance,  besides  proximity  and  disputed  mixed 
zones,  was  that  Serbs  and  Romanians  already  had  their  autonomous  poli- 
ties, while  the  Albanians  had  not  yet  embarked  on  a national  path  of  their 
own  and  remained  “brothers”  of  the  Greeks  for  some  time  to  come.  What 
follows  is  a description  (leaning  mostly  on  Zelepos)  of  the  “course  and  dis- 
courses” (to  borrow  a phrase  from  Maria  Todorova)  of  Greek  nationalism 
in  its  engagement  and  entanglement  with  Bulgarian  nationalism  (where  I 
also  step  in)  and  the  outcome  of  their  mutual  articulation  before  conclud- 
ing with  a more  analytical  discussion  of  the  resulting  identities. 

The  modern  concept  of  a Greek  nation  as  developed  by  Neophytos  Dou- 
kas  (in  1815)  and  Adamantios  Korais  (1748-1833),  but  also  by  the  Phanariot 
Panayiotis  Kodrikas  (in  1818),  and  implicit  in  the  works  of  Rigas  Velestin- 
lis  (1757-1798)  in  the  beginnings  of  the  Greek  national  movement,  was 
based  on  language  (and  culture)  under  the  influence  of  Western  Enlight- 
enment ideas.  Characteristic  of  Greek  Enlightenment  thinkers  (espe- 
cially of  Korais)  was  reverence  for  pagan  Greek  antiquity  (so  admired 
by  Enlightenment  thinkers  in  general)  and  its  contributions  to  modern 
Western  civilization,  and  rejection  of  the  Byzantine  imperial  tradition,  as 
well  as  criticism  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Such  an  identity  strengthened 
claims  of  political  independence,  given  the  sympathy  of  the  Philhellenes 
in  Europe  and  the  fact  that  Greece  was  commonly  regarded  as  part  of 
the  Western  cultural  sphere.  But  this  “pagan”  identity  conflicted  with  the 
traditional  concept  of  identity  based  on  confession  and  a confessional 
community,  which  resonated  far  more  with  the  common  people.  Con- 
sequently it  conflicted  with  the  Patriarchate,  which  supported  an  exclu- 
sively confessional  identity  and  was  itself  a continuation  of  the  Byzantine 
tradition  (a  Church  or  even  a polity  “in  captivity”).  An  ideological  polar- 
ity thus  emerged,  symbolized  by  the  dichotomies  “Byzantium/antiquity,” 
“Constantinople/Athens,”  "/hwmos/I  lellene,”  “East/West.”  As  interpreted 


152  Zelepos,  Die  Ethnisierung.  On  the  formation  of  Greek  national  identity  (and 
the  importance  of  the  conflict  with  the  Bulgarians),  see  also  Livanios,  “The  Quest  for 
Hellenism,”  esp.  51-70. 
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by  Zelepos,  the  Megali  idea  in  Kolettis’s  formulation  was  an  attempt  to 
bridge  the  ideological  polarities  and  offer  an  integrative  element  for  the 
Greek  national  movement.  Kolettis  (as  shown  by  Konstantinos  Dimaras) 
established  the  historical  unity  of  the  Greek  people  (inside  and  outside 
the  small  kingdom),  its  desire  for  political  unity  and  its  civilizing  mission 
in  the  East.  In  fact,  the  Megali  idea  (the  motto  of  Greek  nationalism)  was 
quite  vague  and  imprecise  and  lent  itself  to  various  interpretations — such 
as  a “Greek  republic”  in  the  revolutionary  model  of  Rigas,  the  restoration 
of  Byzantium,  and  the  mission  to  spread  education  and  culture  by  invok- 
ing ancient  Greece — and  the  political  objectives  following  from  it  could 
be  very  different  and  even  contradictory.  But  this  was  precisely  what  gave 
it  such  a strong  appeal  and  the  ability  to  overcome  contradictions  in  con- 
structing the  Greek  national  identity,  though  it  did  not  provide  a coherent 
and  concrete  political  program.153 

The  Greek  national  elites  were  first  alarmed  during  the  Church  con- 
flict, when  they  saw  a rival  for  the  Ottoman  legacy  in  the  Balkans.  It  was 
in  the  encounter  with  the  Bulgarian  national  movement  as  expressed  in 
the  Church  conflict  (and  the  ensuing  rivalry  for  Macedonia  and  Thrace) 
that  the  political  objectives  of  Greek  irredentism  (the  Megali  idea)  took  a 
clearer  and  more  definite  shape,  and  the  Greek  national  identity  evolved 
accordingly.  The  Bulgarian  influence  was  felt  after  the  Crimean  War  but 
became  more  pronounced  with  the  establishment  of  the  Bulgarian  Exar- 
chate in  1870.  Bulgarian  aspirations  for  national  recognition  presented  a 
challenge  to  the  traditional  Greek  identity  (which  had  become  almost 
equated  with  Orthodoxy).  While  Greeks  tried  to  justify  their  leading  cul- 
tural role  among  the  Christian  Balkan  peoples  by  claiming  superiority  in 
civilization,  the  Bulgarian  national  awakening  reinterpreted  Greek  hege- 
mony as  a spiritual  “yoke”  and  undermined  the  Greeks’  concomitant  claim 
to  inherit  the  Ottoman  legacy.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  now  came 
under  attack  from  both  Bulgarian  and  Greek  nationalists  (who  wanted  to 
see  him  as  promoter  of  the  Greek  national  idea),  and  this  undermined  his 
traditional  role  and  function  as  “ethnarch,”  that  is,  leader  of  the  Orthodox 
population.  The  Greeks  from  the  kingdom  (as  an  analysis  of  the  national- 
ist writings  of  the  time  shows)  initially  underestimated  Bulgarian  nation- 
alism by  denying  it  autonomy  and  interpreting  it  as  instigated  by  Russia 
in  its  imperial  designs — “Pan-Slavism.”  Behind  this  was  the  idea  that  the 


153  Zelepos,  Die  Ethnisierung,  45-57,  267-268.  An  interpretation  of  Kolettis’s  Megali 
idea  appears  on  264-265. 
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Slavs  (that  is,  Bulgarians)  were  not  civilized  enough  to  constitute  a nation; 
this  is  seen  in  the  designation  “(Slavic)  tribes”  ( slavika  jyla)  rather  than 
“nation”  (ethnos).  In  fact,  the  question  of  whether  the  Bulgarians  were  a 
“true”  nation  deserving  of  a political  existence  became  topical  precisely 
before  the  formation  of  the  Bulgarian  state;  the  predictably  negative 
answer  was  explained  by  their  “lack  of  national  sentiment”  and  inglori- 
ous history  of  pillage  and  destruction  (an  example  is  N.  Kokkonis’s  1877 
History  of  the  Bulgarians).  There  also  emerged  the  defensive  construct  of 
the  Greeks  as  a supposedly  isolated  nation,  “brotherless”  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Albanians  (who  did  not  yet  show  national  aspirations). 
Still,  the  Greeks’  main  enemy  in  the  1870s  remained  the  Turks,  despite 
a degree  of  rapprochement  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  (prompted  by  the 
rise  of  Bulgarian  nationalism).  At  the  same  time  the  confrontation  with 
Bulgarian  nationalism  buried  the  idea  of  cooperation  with  the  Christian 
Balkan  peoples  as  a way  to  solve  the  Greek  national  question.154 

The  Bulgarian  state  was  created  (after  the  major  Bulgarian  uprising  in 
April  1876)  as  a result  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-1878.  The  pre- 
liminary peace  treaty  of  San  Stefano  in  March  1878,  which  delineated  a 
large  Bulgarian  state  that  included  most  of  Macedonia,  alarmed  the  Greek 
nationalists,  even  though  it  was  invalidated  by  the  Berlin  Congress  in  June- 
July  1878.  The  Congress  of  Berlin  endorsed  a small  Bulgarian  principality 
north  of  the  Balkan  range  and  around  Sofia,  and  an  autonomous  province 
south  of  the  Balkan  Range  (called  Eastern  Rumelia),  while  Macedonia  was 
returned  to  the  Ottomans.  In  fact,  “San  Stefano”  became  the  Great  Bulgar- 
ian idea,  the  counterpart  of  the  Greek  Megali  idea,  and  guided  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  newly  established  Bulgarian  state. 

Greece’s  acquisition  of  Thessaly  in  1881  gave  Greece  a border  with 
Macedonia,  which  henceforth  became  the  primary  objective  of  Greek  irre- 
dentism.  The  thesis  of  the  “Slavic  deluge”  was  developed  in  this  context  by 
M.D.  Seizanis  (in  an  1879  work),  who  urged  the  Greeks  to  stand  against  it 


154  Zelepos,  Die  Ethnisierung,  85-108,  271.  From  a somewhat  different  point  of  view, 
the  changing  attitude  of  the  Greek  nationalists  toward  the  neighboring  peoples  and  their 
national  ambitions  is  traced  by  Basil  Gounaris,  “Constructing  and  Deconstructing  a Com- 
mon Balkan  Past  in  Nineteenth-Century  Greece,”  in  Developing  Cultural  Identity  in  the 
Balkans , eds.  Raymond  Detrez  and  P.  Plas  (Brussels:  P.I.E.  and  Petre  Lang,  2005),  195-209. 
Gounaris  identifies  three  phases  in  constructing  the  Balkan  past,  namely,  the  harmonious 
phase  of  “brothers  in  history,”  followed  by  a cooling  of  relations  and  critiques  of  the  “arti- 
ficial statehood”  of  the  neighboring  nations  and  finally,  unrestrained  irredentism  and  the 
demonization  of  the  Bulgarians  in  particular.  About  denying  “nationhood"  to  the  Bulgar- 
ians, see  also  Livanios,  “Christians,  Heroes,”  77-78. 
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and  hold  back  the  tide.  This  was  a rather  pessimistic  and  defensive  view 
of  the  situation.  It  also  marked  the  beginning  of  the  demonization  of  the 
Slavs,  who  were  again  described  as  “tribes”  (though  it  is  not  clear  whether 
Seizanis  counted  them  among  the  peoples  of  the  “European  family”).  In 
some  writings  by  various  authors  published  in  1880  and  1881  (in  ALori) 
the  nationalism  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  including  the  Greek  “Panhellenis- 
mus,”  is  referred  to  as  Fyletismos,  meaning  “ethnic  thinking”  (the  ground 
for  declaring  the  schism  on  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate  in  1872).  But  Ortho- 
doxy was  instrumentalized  here  in  favor  of  the  Greeks,  as  Greek  identity 
(Greekness),  while  the  other  ethnic  communities  were  denied  a separate 
identity  (as  heretical  Fyletismos),  which  places  these  works  within  the 
scope  of  nationalism  (and  not  of  pre-national  religious  thinking). 

The  union  of  Eastern  Rumelia  with  the  Bulgarian  Principality  in  1885 
presented  the  Greek  nationalists  with  yet  another  shock.  This  resulted  in 
an  ideological  focus  on  the  Bulgarians  (“Pan-Bulgarianism”)  instead  of  the 
“Slav  deluge”  and  intensification  of  the  Bulgarians’  “enemy  image,”  espe- 
cially in  the  daily  press  (such  as  the  newspapers  Palingenesia  and  Aion). 
At  the  same  time  the  kinship  of  the  Bulgarians  with  the  Slav  peoples  was 
cast  into  doubt  with  the  Turanian  hypothesis  (by  Emmanouil  Roidis  in 
particular),  and  kinship  in  general  came  to  be  defined  according  to  the 
ethnic  criterion  of  blood.  The  idea  that  Greeks  were  a “brotherless  nation” 
(that  is,  without  a natural  ally)  was  said  to  result  from  their  having  no 
ethnic  kinship  with  others;  this  also  corresponds  with  the  break  of  the 
ecumenical  (universal)  concept  of  Greekdom.  Against  this  background 
Dimitrios  Vikelas’s  work  Le  role  et  les  aspirations  de  la  Grece  dans  la  ques- 
tion d’Orient  (1885)  stands  out  for  its  quite  different  ideas:  the  treatment  of 
the  Bulgarians’  national  aspirations  as  legitimate  (though  exaggerated,  as 
he  thought  the  Bulgarians  were  less  numerous  than  Greeks),  the  clairvoy- 
antly  precise  delineation  of  the  Greek  territories  (coinciding  with  those 
of  the  present-day  Greek  state),  the  rejection  of  the  Megali  idea  and  the 
dream  of  Constantinople  as  chimera.  By  recognizing  the  national  move- 
ments of  the  Christian  populations  in  the  Balkans  on  basically  the  same 
level,  he  broke  with  the  idea  of  the  cultural  superiority  of  the  Greeks  and 
of  their  civilizing  mission,  and  thus  with  the  maximalist  claims  in  the 
Greek  national  question.  In  addition,  he  identified  the  Greek  state  as  the 
major  protagonist  of  the  national  question.155 


155  Zelepos,  Die  Ethnisierung,  125-127,  134-143.  Examples  of  demonization  of  the  Bul- 
garians in  Gounaris,  “Constructing  and  Deconstructing,”  201-203. 
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The  rivalry  with  the  Bulgarians  for  Macedonia  (and  Thrace)  gave  the 
strongest  impetus  to  the  definitive  shaping  of  Greek  nationalism  and 
national  identity.  The  traditional  religious-confessional  criterion,  which 
was  previously  applied  to  the  irredenta,  was  too  weak  to  clearly  distin- 
guish Greek  from  Slav  or  Bulgarian  identity.  Not  only  was  Orthodoxy 
shared,  but  it  was  easy  to  shift  allegiances  (often  under  pressure)  between 
the  already  nationalized  Greek  Patriarchate  and  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate, 
with  its  growing  number  of  communities.  The  linguistic-cultural  criterion 
was  becoming  increasingly  important,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Greek 
language  and  culture  was  taken  over  by  the  Greek  state  (after  the  division 
of  competencies  and  areas  of  activities  with  the  Patriarchate).  But  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  language  and  immersion  in  Greek  culture  depended  too 
much  on  education  and  social  status  (especially  if  Greek  was  not  a native 
language),  and  even  this  did  not  guarantee  Greek  consciousness,  which 
was  itself  too  abstract,  “subjective”  and  changeable.  It  also  proved  unsat- 
isfactory for  political  instrumentalization  in  building  up  political  loyalties 
to  the  Greek  state. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  exigencies,  the  construction  of  com- 
mon (Greek)  descent  and  thus  “ethnicity”  proved  to  be  the  best  solution 
because  it  appeared  to  be  an  unchangeable  and  irreversible  fact.  The  eth- 
nic approach — anticipated  in  the  speculations  about  kinship  between 
Bulgarians  and  Russians  or  “Turanians”  and  the  idea  of  the  Greeks  as  a 
“brotherless”  nation — was  now  fully  developed.  It  thus  became  possible 
to  speak  of  “Christian  Greeks,”  “Muslim  Greeks”  and  “Jewish  Greeks”  (in 
other  words,  claiming  Greek  ethnicity — ethnotis — and  giving  it  priority 
over  religious  confession),  as  well  as  about  “Albanophones”  or  Albanian- 
speaking Greeks,  “Bulgarophones”  or  Bulgarian-speaking  Greeks,  in  both 
cases  claiming  Greek  ethnicity  (through  “origins”)  and  making  it  more 
important  than  the  non-Greek  mother  tongue;  and  even  about  “Mus- 
lim Albanophones,”  in  which  confession  and  language  matter  less  than 
“real”  or  “factual”  Greek  descent.156  Through  such  re-categorization  prac- 
tically any  group  or  number  of  persons  could  be  claimed  as  “in  fact” 
Greek,  regardless  of  mother  tongue  and  confession,  on  the  basis  of  an 
ethnic  factor  (descent),  which  seemed  more  “objective”  and  took  priority. 
This  gave  Greek  nationalism  a sharp  edge  and  the  possibility  to  take  the 


156  Zelepos,  Die  Ethnisierung,  152-155,  also  249-250;  Livanios,  “The  Quest  for  Helle- 
nism,” 59-61.  As  Livanios  points  out,  some  even  went  as  far  as  to  claim  Greek  descent  and 
national  sentiment  for  Christian  Arabs  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
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offensive.  Ironically,  a most  fictitious,  arbitrary  and  unprovable  feature — 
“descent” — was  elevated  to  the  most  “objective”  and  indisputable  iden- 
tifier of  nationality.  According  to  Zelepos,  the  transformation  of  Greek 
nationalism  toward  “ethnicizing”  the  Greek  identity  took  place  decisively 
in  the  1890s.  Still,  confessional  and  linguistic-cultural  identities  continued 
to  be  used  in  appropriate  irredenta  contexts. 

The  1890s  was  also  the  time  when  an  image  of  the  Bulgarians  as  a “hered- 
itary enemy”  of  the  Greeks  was  constructed.  After  the  union  of  Bulgaria 
with  Eastern  Rumelia  in  1885  (and  largely  in  reaction  to  the  crisis  that 
ensued),  the  Bulgarian  national  movement  became  entirely  dissociated  in 
Greek  perceptions  from  the  Slav  context.  Now,  instead,  the  question  was 
raised  about  the  identity  of  the  Bulgarians,  their  descent  and  kinship  with 
other  peoples.  The  depiction  of  the  Bulgarians  as  a “hereditary  enemy”  of 
the  Greeks  took  place  mostly  in  historiography.  Early  on,  Paparrigopoulos 
in  his  History  of  the  Greek  Nation  (1860-1877)  paid  a great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  wars  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  against  the  Bulgarians.  He  differenti- 
ated clearly  between  the  proto-Bulgars,  whom  he  defined  as  ethnically 
Turkic,  and  the  Slav  tribes  that  they  conquered  in  the  Balkans.  His  con- 
struction of  the  continuity  of  Greek  history  also  provided  the  framework 
for  tracing  a historical  continuity  of  the  Greek-Bulgarian  conflict  and  pre- 
senting the  Bulgarians  as  a “hereditary  enemy.”  Other  historians  after  him 
elaborated  on  the  perennial  Bulgarian-Greek  hostility.  E.  Kyriakydis  (His- 
tory of  Modern  Greekdom,  Athens,  1892)  subscribed  to  the  Turanian  theory 
of  the  origins  of  the  (proto-)Bulgars  and  their  kinship  with  the  “Turks”.  He 
painted  an  especially  negative  picture  of  the  Bulgarians  under  Ottoman 
domination — as  “historically  absent,”  enduring  foreign  rule  with  animal- 
like apathy,  lacking  national  self-awareness,  “unworthy”  and  expect- 
ing the  Greeks  to  care  for  them  (thus  countering  Bulgarian  accusations 
that  the  Greeks  had  left  them  in  ignorance  under  the  Turkish  “yoke”).  As  for 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  population  in  the  Balkans  spoke  Bulgarian,  he 
explained  it  thus:  many  Greeks  learned  Bulgarian  (and  became  Bulga- 
rophone)  because  it  was  easier  for  them,  being  culturally  superior  and 
“masters,”  to  learn  the  language  of  their  “servants”  and  illiterate  peasants 
than  the  reverse.  He  also  identified  modern  Greeks  with  the  Romios  of 
Byzantium  and  claimed  they  had  a civilizing  and  Hellenizing  function, 
though  he  downplayed  its  effect  upon  the  Bulgarians  (aside  from  Chris- 
tianization) in  order  to  stress  the  poor  quality  of  their  ethnic  stock  and 
lack  of  natural  abilities.  Nationalism  was  pursued  in  philology  (linguistic 
maps  of  Macedonia  such  as  that  of  Kleanthis  Nikolaidis  of  i8gg,  which 
reflected  not  realities,  but  national  claims,  more  or  less  where  the  bor- 
der is  now),  ethnography  and  “national  psychology”  ( Volkskunde ).  The 
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“conservative”  Christian-Orthodox  standpoint  existed  in  parallel  rep- 
resented by  the  weekly  0 Logos,  which  criticized  the  Bulgarians  for 
“unbrotherly”  conduct  toward  the  Greeks  in  Bulgaria  (especially  during 
the  anti-Greek  campaign  of  rgo6).  The  enemy  image  of  the  Bulgarians  also 
found  its  way  into  the  school  textbooks  of  the  time,  especially  in  geogra- 
phy textbooks  and  essays.157 

The  ethnicizing  of  the  Greek  national  identity  went  through  its  last 
phase  during  the  Macedonian  conflict  of  rgo4-rgo8.  The  “enemy  image”  of 
the  Bulgarians  then  assumed  grotesque  traits  of  demonization  with  such 
writers  as  A.  Spiliotopoulos,  D.  Anastasopoulos,  N.  Kazazis  and  the  anony- 
mous author  of  The  Bulgarians,  Once  and  Today.  They  focused  on  descent 
and  “race”  (rejection  of  the  Slav  component,  Turanian  hordes,  Huns,  Finn- 
ish Huns,  tribes  from  Siberia),  culture  (no  script,  no  chronicles  or  relics, 
no  heroes),  social  and  moral  order  (a  mass  of  people  without  family,  reli- 
gion or  home;  dirty  and  disgusting)  and  national  character.  As  noted  by 
Zelepos,  the  pseudo-genealogies  were  guided  by  the  logic  that  the  more 
distant  the  initial  place  of  origins  from  Europe  (such  as  Turan  in  Central 
Asia),  the  weaker  the  historical  claims  over  the  contested  areas  and  the 
stronger  the  Greek  nationalist  claims  (whose  strongest  arguments  came 
from  even  earlier  history).  The  rejection  of  the  (Indo-)European  belonging 
of  the  (proto-)Bulgars,  though  not  of  the  Slavs,  served  to  denigrate  them 
as  incapable  of  civilization  and  to  present  the  conflict  as  one  between 
races.158  It  was  also  then,  and  especially  around  the  time  of  the  Balkan 
Wars,  that  Greek  history  textbooks  went  so  far  as  to  portray  Bulgarians  as 
less  than  human.159 


157  Zelepos,  Die  Etknisierung,  155-161,  170-171,  175-178,  273;  Livanios,  “Christians, 
Heroes,”  76-79.  About  the  image  of  Bulgarians  in  history  textbooks  in  particular,  see  Con- 
stantinos  Chatzopoulos,  “The  Bulgarians  in  the  Greek  Textbooks  of  History  of  the  Second 
Half  of  the  19th  Century,”  Balkan  Studies  39,  no.  2 (1998):  271-287.  As  Chatzopoulos  points 
out,  the  Bulgarians  entered  Greek  history  textbooks  as  a “hereditary  enemy”  of  the  Greeks 
(Byzantium)  with  the  reform  of  the  curricula  in  1880,  when  Paparrigopoulos’s  framework 
of  national  history  was  adopted.  But  the  presentation  of  the  Bulgarian  enemy  in  history 
was  rather  moderate  and  restrained  and  not  disparaging,  due  to  the  prevailing  positivism 
and  the  German  pedagogical  methods.  The  hostile  attitudes  of  that  time  were  more  pro- 
nounced in  geography  textbooks  (concening  the  “Macedonian  question”  in  particular)  and 
in  history  and  geography  pamphlets. 

158  Zelepos,  Die  Ethnisierung,  200-208.  An  example  of  demonization  before  the  Euro- 
pean audience  is  Neokles  Kazazis,  Griechen  und  Bulgaren  in  neunzehnten  und  zwanzig- 
sten  Jahrhundert  (Leipzig,  1908).  Another  is  Neokles  Kazazis,  I psychologia  ton  Voulgaron 
(Athens,  1907). 

159  Starting  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  history  textbooks  expressed 
national  antagonism  and  chauvinism,  and  this  reached  a peak  during  the  Balkan  wars,  as 
shown  in  the  inquiry  of  Dimitris  Glenos,  La  Grece.  Enquete,  vol.  2 (Paris:  Donation  Carnegie 
pour  la  paix  internationale,  1927). 
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Yet  in  this  phase  of  Greek  nationalism,  an  alternative  developed  to  the 
model  of  the  nation-state  (and  to  descent  as  a criterion  of  a nation),  which 
tried  to  rescue  the  ecumenical  cultural  claim  of  Greekdom — the  so-called 
"Oriental  ideal”  (Anatoliko  Idaniko)  of  Athanasios  Souliotis-Nikolaidis 
and  Ion  Dragoumis  for  a vast  Eastern  polity  based  on  Hellenic-Greek 
culture.  It  was  a continuation  of  the  “Helleno-Osmanism”  (or  Helleno- 
Ottomanism)  of  the  rich  Greek  circles  in  the  irredenta,  that  is,  the  idea  of 
working  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  but  for  its  grad- 
ual internal  Graecization  (Hellenization)  based  on  economic  and  cultural 
superiority  over  the  Turks.160  This  amounted  to  an  “evolutionary”  variant 
of  the  Megali  idea.  In  the  new  political  conjuncture,  the  “Oriental  ideal” 
was  directed  primarily  against  Western  Europe  and  its  civilization  (the 
“Franks”).  What  is  important  in  this  context  is  that  the  Bulgarians,  as  an 
Eastern  people,  were  given  a place  in  the  envisioned  Eastern  polity  based 
on  their  distinctive  culture  and  civilization  (though  Dragoumis,  deeply 
involved  in  the  Macedonian  issue,  could  not  free  himself  of  the  enemy 
image  of  the  Bulgarians).161 

The  ideological  updating  of  the  Greek  national  identity  by  its  ethni- 
cization  parallelled  the  political  modernization  of  the  Greek  state  (with 
the  reforms  of  Venizelos)  and  the  state’s  monopolization  of  the  national 
question.  The  state-national  principle  gradually  imposed  itself  in  the 
(unavowed)  coupling  of  the  concepts  “nation”  and  “territory,”  which  spec- 
ified the  irredentist  objectives  of  what  exactly  should  be  included  in  the 
Greek  state  (instead  of  the  “invisible  Hellas”  of  the  Megali  idea).  These  were 
realized  in  the  Balkan  Wars  and  accompanied  by  massive  social  engineer- 
ing that  resulted  in  an  “ethnically  homogeneous”  state.  The  imposition  of 
the  ethnic  concept  of  Greekness  presented  a simplified  basis  of  identity 
and  facilitated  loyalty  to  the  state;  the  price  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  Megali 


160  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a similar  idea  of  taking  over  the  Ottoman  Empire  from 
within  was  cherished  by  some  Bulgarian  notables  in  Constantinople,  such  as  the  Greek- 
educated  Stoyan  Chomakov,  obviously  under  Greek  influence.  See  Iliya  Todev,  “D-r  Stoyan 
Chomakov  ili  ot  osvoboditelen  kam  imperski  natsionalizam,”  in  Iliya  Todev,  Kam  drugo 
minaio  ili  prenebregvani  aspekti  na  balgarskoto  natsionalno  vazrazhdane  (Sofia:  Vigal, 
1999).  149-164- 

161  Zelepos,  Die  Ethnisierung,  207-235.  A somewhat  different  interpretation  appears 
in  A.J.  Panayotopoulos,  “The  ‘Great  Idea’  and  the  Vision  of  Eastern  Federation:  A Propos 
of  the  Views  of  I.  Dragoumis  and  A.  Souliotis-Nikolaidis,”  Balkan  Studies  21,  no.  2 (1980): 
331-365.  On  the  attitude  of  Stephanos  Dragoumis  and  his  son  Ion  towards  the  Bulgarians, 
see  Yura  Konstantinova,  “The  Place  and  the  Role  of  Stephanos  Dragoumis  in  the  Greek 
Political  Elite  in  the  Late  19th  and  Early  20th  Century,”  Etudes  balkaniques  44,  no.  2 (2008): 
55-81,  esp.  70-73,  77. 
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idea  and  of  the  universal  (ecumenical)  concept  of  Greek  identity,  which 
lost  its  raison  d’etre  with  the  catastrophe  in  Asia  Minor  in  ig22.162 

After  this  historical  explanation,  I will  consider  the  issue  of  Greek 
identity  and  the  concept  of  Greek  nation  in  a more  systematic  manner, 
by  marshaling  the  various  features  put  forward  and  their  advantages  or 
disadvantages  in  reference  to  Greek  territorial  aspirations  and  to  the 
rival  Bulgarian  nationalism.  The  question  “Who  is  Greek?”  and  its  corol- 
lary “Which  territories  are  Greek?”  were  decided  on  various  criteria  and 
defended  with  various  arguments.  Before  tackling  them  separately,  let  me 
list  them  here:  language,  confession,  culture,  ethnicity  and  descent  in  par- 
ticular, self-identification  (sentiment  and  loyalty),  history  and  who  fought 
for  Greek  freedom.163 

The  notion  that  language  (often  coupled  with  culture)  defined  Greek 
identity  and  modern  Greek  nationhood  was  emphasized  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Greek  Enlightenment  such  as  Adamantios  Korais,  Neophy- 
tos  Doukas  and  Athanasios  Psalidas.  This  was  the  contemporary  idea  of 
a nation  prevalent  in  the  West,  and  it  dovetailed  with  the  Greek  pride  in 
the  ancient  Greek  language  and  its  great  literature.  The  problem  was  that 
some  of  the  territories  claimed  by  the  Megali  idea  were  populated  with 
non-Greek-speakers.  The  problem  was  dealt  with  in  various  ways,  espe- 
cially (as  Doukas  did)  by  appealing  for  an  educational-cultural  crusade  to 
spread  Greek  language  and  culture.  In  the  later  conflict  over  Macedonia, 
language  as  a criterion  worked  in  favor  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  claimed 
the  Macedonian  Slav  dialects  as  Bulgarian.  Thus  the  Greeks  had  to  replace 
language  with  other  criteria,  such  as  Greek  consciousness  as  expressed 
in  belonging  to  the  Patriarchate,  ethnic  descent  and  historical  rights, 
while  all  along  pursuing  a policy  of  spreading  the  Greek  language  and 
education.  Language  therefore  declined  in  importance  for  the  definition 
of  Greekness  when  the  Enlightenment  gave  way  to  Romanticism,  that  is, 
precisely  when  language  became  the  major  feature  of  nationality  in  the 
West.  This  circumstance  complicated  efforts  to  justify  Greek  claims  to 
the  Western  powers.  After  the  Balkan  Wars,  when  the  Greek  state  took  a 
definitive  shape,  it  embarked  upon  a strongly  “integralist”  course  to  make 


162  Zelepos,  Die  Ethnisierung,  259-262, 274-275.  An  example  of  the  “image  of  the  enemy” 
of  the  Bulgarians  from  this  time  is  Grigorios  Papamichail's  1913  article  “Greek  Problems,” 
where  the  Bulgarians  are  described  as  “a  rabble  of  wild  Tataromongols.” 

163  On  that,  see  also  John  Koliopoulos  and  Thanos  Veremis,  Greece:  The  Modern  Sequel; 
From  1821  to  the  Present  (London:  Hurst  and  Company,  2002),  268-279,  373-375. 
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a “homogeneous”  nation  through  Greek  language  and  education  in  the 
new  territories  (and  by  suppressing  the  other  languages).164 

National  identity  for  the  Greeks  has  also  been  based  on  culture  (often  in 
conjunction  with  language  and  education),  with  the  characteristic  claim 
of  “high  culture”  and  civilization,  based  both  on  history  (the  Hellenic  and 
the  Byzantine  civilization)  and  the  present  and  linked  with  a civilizing 
mission  in  the  future.  The  old  distinction  between  Hellenes  and  “barbar- 
ians” (that  is,  those  uncivilized  and  devoid  of  culture)  that  expressed  the 
Greeks’  pride  and  sense  of  superiority  was  replicated  by  modern  Greeks 
vis-a-vis  the  neighboring  peoples,  who  were  looked  down  upon  as  unedu- 
cated simpletons.  But  this  criterion  was  somewhat  weakened  when  the 
universalist  ideas  of  the  Enlightenment  gave  way  to  the  particularism  and 
relativism  of  Romanticism  (Herderian  cultural  relativism).  Every  nation 
could  then  claim  its  own  cultural  values  on  an  equal  footing  and  even 
challenge  those  of  the  others. 

In  general,  Greek  nationalism  (that  of  the  Megali  idea)  was  not  just 
state-based  irredentism  and  expansionism  but  was  driven  by  a sense  of 
cultural  mission,  namely  the  Hellenization  of  peoples  south  of  the  Balkan 
range  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Aegean.  In  its  most  utopian  form  it  strove 
toward  a Greek-dominated  multinational,  Orthodox,  Hellenized  state  with 
Constantinople  as  its  capital.  The  exalted  notion  of  pan-Hellenism  has 
been  compared  to  the  ideas  of  “manifest  destiny,”  “mission  civilisatrice,” 
“the  white  man’s  burden,”  the  “Third  Rome”  (of  Pan-Slavism)  and  Pan- 
Germanism.165  In  this  it  certainly  differed  from  the  more  common  and 
less  ambitious  Bulgarian  nationalism. 

Confession  was  a traditional  criterion  of  identity.  Like  culture  it  was  also 
universalist  (ecumenical).  With  the  rise  of  nationalism,  it  became  instru- 
mentalized  to  define  a more  inclusive  Greek  national  identity.  It  served 
its  purpose  because  Orthodoxy  was  identified  with  Greekness  and  the 
other  ethnic  communities  were  concealed  behind  the  “Greek  Orthodox” 
designation,  which  conflated  religion  with  ethnicity  and  paved  the  way 
for  their  assimilation.  The  Bulgarians’  break  with  the  Patriarchate  dealt  a 
blow  to  the  “universalism”  of  that  concept  and  restricted  its  usefulness. 
Still,  it  could  be  important  in  other  cases,  as  with  the  Turkish-speaking  but 
Orthodox  Karamans  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  Macedonian  context  a contest 


164  Ibid.,  248-251,  270-272. 

165  See  Stephen  Xydis,  “Modern  Greek  Nationalism,”  in  Nationalism  in  Eastern  Europe, 
eds.  Peter  Sugar  and  Ivo  Lederer  (Seattle  and  London:  University  of  Washington  Press, 
1969),  207-258,  esp.  235-243. 
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for  membership  took  place  between  the  Exarchate  and  the  increasingly 
nationalized  Patriarchate,  and  belonging  to  the  latter  was  useful  for  claim- 
ing Greekness  beyond  the  range  of  Greek  language.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  contemporary  European  notions  of  a nation  (and  thus  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Great  Powers),  confession  was  not  a very  convincing  criterion. 
Yet  Orthodox  faith  remained,  and  continues  to  be,  a very  important  defin- 
ing feature  of  Greek  identity  (more  so,  it  seems,  than  to  the  Bulgarians). 
This  was  especially  true  of  uneducated  peasants,  who  defined  themselves 
as  Christians,  to  the  despair  of  the  nationalists  (who  insisted  on  lan- 
guage or  ethnicity).  It  required  a war  between  the  Christians  in  order  to 
split  the  religious  sense  of  commonality  (including  with  the  Bulgarians). 
Orthodoxy  (plus  Greek  education)  played  a primary  role  in  forging  the 
Greek  nation  by  joining  Christian  Albanian-  and  Vlach-speakers  as  well, 
and  the  war  in  Macedonia  was  more  easily  understood  by  the  population 
when  translated  in  terms  of  Patriarchate  (“old  faith”)  versus  Exarchate 
(“schismatic”  Bulgarians,  a sort  of  “heresy”).  The  Greeks  were  thus  very 
successful  (no  less  than  the  Serbs  and  the  Bulgarians)  in  “nationalizing” 
religion  and  harnessing  Christianity  to  their  national  cause,  even  though 
the  Patriarchate  might  have  appeared  to  be  in  retreat.166 

Descent  (and  ethnicity  as  defined  by  it)  is  another  criterion  for  national 
identity  and  belonging.  Modern  Greeks  claimed  the  ancient  Hellenes  as 
their  illustrious  ancestors — a pedigree  that  gave  them  a strong  sense  of 
pride.  The  designation  “Hellene”  was  accepted  as  the  modern  Greek  eth- 
nonym, not  Gralkos,  as  Westernized  Greeks  called  themselves,  translit- 
erating into  Greek  the  names  Graeci,  Grecs  or  “Greeks,”  by  which  they 
were  called  in  the  West.  Descent  and  in  this  particular  sense  also  eth- 
nicity167 became  increasingly  important  in  the  conflict  with  the  Bulgar- 
ians in  Macedonia  (as  seen  previously).  Its  attraction  for  the  Greeks  lay 
in  its  seeming  objectivity  and  permanence  but  also  in  the  opportunity 
it  provided  to  claim  various  ethnic  groups  irrespective  of  language  and 
faith  as  related  to  the  ancient  Greeks  in  “kinship”  (for  example,  the  Alba- 
nians through  putative  common  descent  from  the  Pelasgians)  or  as  Hel- 
lenized  in  the  past.  Greek  ethnic  claims  stand  behind  the  designations 
“Albanophones”  (Albanian-speaking  Greeks),  “Bulgarophones”  (Bulgarian- 
speaking Greeks)  and  even  “Muslim  Albanophones”  (Albanian-speaking 


166  As  convincingly  argued  by  Livanios,  “The  Quest  for  Hellenism,”  61-67. 

167  Ethnicity  can  be  defined  by  other  features  as  well,  such  as  customs  and  other  cul- 
tural features,  and  physical  traits.  A certain  custom — the  feast  day  known  as  slava — was 
used  by  the  Serbs  as  an  identifying  feature  of  Serbs  in  Macedonia. 
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Muslim  Greeks).  This  became  a very  effective  tool  to  meet  the  Bulgarian 
challenge  in  Macedonia,  based  on  the  linguistic  definition  of  a nation,  by 
dislodging  language  from  its  primeval  position. 

Not  only  descent  but  history  in  general  was  a powerful  resource  for 
identity-building,  and  historical  arguments  were  adduced  to  justify  claims 
for  peoples  and  territories.  The  cult  of  ancient  Greece  cultivated  by  Greek 
Enlightenment  intellectuals  (such  as  Korais)  and  among  the  Philhellenes 
in  the  West  provided  the  Greeks  with  an  illustrious  ancestry,  but  not  with 
sufficient  territory  in  the  Balkans.  Things  changed  with  the  appropriation 
of  Byzantine  history  and  the  Orthodox  Church  (both  rejected  by  Korais), 
which  created  continuity  between  ancient  Tfellenism  and  the  modern 
Greeks  by  supplying  the  missing  link,  but  also  added  vast  territories  to 
be  claimed  as  part  of  the  Byzantine  legacy.  This  was  achieved  by  the  his- 
torian Paparrigopoulos,  followed  by  other  historians  (such  as  E.  Kyriaky- 
dis)  and  ethnographers  (such  as  Zambelios)  and  was  largely  a response 
to  Fallmerayer’s  thesis  that  the  Hellenes  were  assimilated  by  Slav  settlers 
and  Albanians,  who  were  the  actual  forefathers  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
Most  importantly,  continuity  was  asserted  on  the  basis  of  culture  (lan- 
guage, literature,  values)  and  less  on  ethnicity  (though  with  certain  ethnic 
core).  Thus  the  Greeks  could  claim  that  they  had  culturally  assimilated 
the  new  settlers,  imprinting  them  with  the  Hellenic  spirit.  This  cultural 
continuity  allowed  the  Greeks  to  claim  that  they  had  Hellenized  various 
neighboring  peoples  over  time  and  had  included  them  in  their  cultural 
commonwealth,  including  Thracians,  ancient  Macedonians  (if  they  were 
not  entirely  equated  with  the  Hellenes),  Albanians,  Slavs  and  Vlachs.168 
They  could  thus  claim  for  their  nation  other  ethnic  groups  on  historical 
grounds  through  their  Hellenized  or  culturally  assimilated  forefathers: 
Hellenized  Slavs,  in  an  inversion  of  Fallmerayer’s  Slavicized  Hellenes. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  speakers  of  other  languages  had  “lost” 
or  “forgotten”  their  original  Greek  language  and  ethnicity,  with  the  corol- 
lary that  these  had  to  be  “remembered”  and  “regained.”169 


168  Basil  Gounaris,  “Model  Nation  and  Caricature  State:  Competing  Greek  Perspectives 
on  the  Balkans  and  Hellas  (1797-1896),”  in  The  Making  of  Modem  Greece:  Nationalism, 
Romanticism,  and  the  Uses  of  the  Past  (1797-1896),  eds.  Roderick  Beaton  and  David  Ricks 
(Farnham,  Surrey,  UK:  Ashgate,  2009),  137-147,  esp.  140-142. 

169  Such  assertions  by  a Greek  anonymous  author  in  the  pamphlet  War  Camp  or  the 
Triumph  of  the  Century  elicited  the  reaction  of  the  Bulgarian  national  activist  Rayko 
Zhinzifov,  “Mnenie  na  gratski  publitsist  za  Rusiya  vav  vrazka  s balgarskiya  vapros,”  Den, 
November  28,  1864  (reprinted  in  Rayko  Zhinzifov,  Sachineniya  [Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel, 
1969]),  225-235.  The  Greek  author  argued  that  contemporary  Bulgarians  were  descended 
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Greek  historical  claims  in  all  these  meanings  were  hard  to  refute,  and 
the  only  way  for  other  emerging  nations  to  challenge  and  combat  them 
was  by  searching  for  their  own  roots  and  forefathers  and  reconstruct- 
ing their  own  history,  thus  redefining  the  past  and  breaking  the  Greek 
monopoly  over  it,  as  well  as  by  inventing  counter-myths.170  In  the  Bulgar- 
ian case  (to  be  considered  later)  there  were  several  competing  theories  of 
origins,  especially  regarding  the  proto-Bulgars  who  conquered  the  Slavs 
and  established  the  early  medieval  state  in  the  Balkans  in  680.  It  was  also 
through  historiography  that  the  Greeks  were  turned  into  enemies,  against 
whom  many  wars  were  fought  and  many  glorious  victories  won.  Similarly, 
it  was  possible  to  claim  the  right  to  territories  through  conquest,  such 
as  the  inclusion  of  Macedonia  in  the  Bulgarian  medieval  kingdom  with 
Ohrid  as  the  capital  of  Tsar  Samuil.  Interestingly,  the  early  Slavs  could  be 
claimed  both  by  Bulgarian  nationalists,  by  presenting  the  proto-Bulgars  as 
defenders  of  the  Slavs  in  Macedonia  and  elsewhere  from  Byzantine  assim- 
ilation, and  by  Greek  nationalists,  by  presenting  the  Byzantine  Empire  as 
protector  of  the  Slavs  from  the  invading  proto-Bulgars. 

Greek  “consciousness”  or  “sentiment”  ( syneidisis  or  phronima)  was 
another  criterion  of  identification  with  or  loyalty  to  the  Greek  national 
community,  though  it  was  quite  subjective  and  subject  to  fluctuating  loy- 
alties.171 In  fact,  like  ethnic  descent,  it  helped  where  other  criteria  favored 
the  opposite  side.  It  was  important  for  Hellenized  ethnic  groups  or  per- 
sons, especially  Vlachs,  Albanians  and  Bulgarians.  In  such  cases  it  was 
typically  considered  as  superseding  language  in  importance  (especially  in 
the  northern  irredenta),  though  (or  precisely  because)  it  could  be  subject 
to  development,  manipulation  and  transformation. 


from  “Thracian-Moesian”  Greeks  who  were  conquered  by  the  proto-Bulgars  (presented  as 
“Mongolo-Scythians”)  and  lost  their  original  Greek  language. 

170  Anthony  Smith's  “ethno-symbolic”  approach  to  nationalism  is  particularly  relevant 
here  (and  for  the  nations  emerging  from  empires  in  Eastern  Europe  in  general)  because  of 
the  recognition  of  the  ethnic  origins  of  nations  and  the  role  of  ethnic  myths,  symbols  and 
memories  in  the  (selective)  construction  of  the  national  identity.  See  Smith,  The  Nation 
in  History,  62-77;  Anthony  Smith,  Ethno-Symbolism  and  Nationalism:  A Cultural  Approach 
(London  and  New  York:  Routledge,  2009);  Smith,  Nationalism  and  Modernism,  170-198.  The 
problem  is  that,  if  read  (or  misread)  in  a certain  way,  it  is  too  close  to  traditional  national- 
ist historiography  in  the  Balkans,  and  for  that  reason  Smith  is  quite  popular  in  the  region, 
where  the  radical  modernist  approach  was  hardly  applied.  His  “radical”  modernist  point 
of  departure  is  thus  not  appreciated. 

171  Koliopoulos  and  Veremis,  Greece,  273;  Livanios,  “The  Quest  for  Hellenism,”  66.  While 
the  Bulgarian  nationalists  claimed  that  everyone  who  chose  to  belong  to  the  Exarchate 
was  Bulgarian,  Greek  nationalists  responded  that  all  those  who  remained  under  the  Patri- 
archate were  “Greek"  because  of  their  “national  sentiment.” 
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Who  fought  for  Greek  freedom  was  a criterion  of  importance  mostly  in 
the  initial  post-revolutionary  era,  when  many  combatants  from  various 
ethnic  groups  and  various  parts  of  the  Balkans  settled  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished Greek  kingdom  and  were  granted  Greek  citizenship.  In  addition,  it 
had  a symbolic  importance  for  laying  claims  to  various  territories,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  had  participated  in  the  liberation  struggles  (why  else 
should  they  fight  for  the  Greeks?).  It  even  led  to  their  symbolic  “represen- 
tation” in  the  Greek  parliament  (particularly  in  1843). 

All  in  all,  Greek  national  activists  had  a vast  repertoire  of  criteria  for 
belonging  to  the  Greek  nation,  developed  over  time.  The  criteria  cited  as 
a basis  for  territorial  claims  changed  with  time,  and  most  often  several 
criteria  were  cited  simultaneously  to  embrace  a larger  territory  and  popu- 
lation. The  criteria  were  adjusted  strategically  to  the  context  and  situation 
of  a particular  irredenta,  claiming  its  Greek  belonging  based  on  one  crite- 
rion here  and  on  another  criterion  there.  As  Pollis-Koslin  remarked: 

“The  modern  principle  of  self-determination,  which  Wilson  and  Lenin 
had  preached,  proved  to  be  a handy  and  persuasive  argument  when  Greek- 
speaking populations  were  clearly  involved  and  statistically  in  majority 
in  a certain  region  in  dispute.  In  other  cases,  as  in  that  of  northern  Epi- 
rus (southern  Albania)  where  the  linguistic  criterion  was  less  useful,  the 
concept  of  Greek  ‘consciousness’  was  put  forward.  For  certain  territories 
(such  as  northern  Epirus),  historical  grounds,  too,  were  invoked:  the  fact 
that  ‘from  times  immemorial’  the  particular  area  had  come  within  the 
sphere  of  Hellenism,  agent  and  creator  of  a superior  civilization.”172 
One  example  of  the  strategic  use  of  criteria  to  define  Greek  identity 
is  a document  of  the  “Association  for  the  Propagation  of  Greek  Letters” 
(founded  in  Athens  in  1869)  to  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Theodoros  Dili- 
giannis.  The  document  defines  the  realm  of  the  Hellenes  (Greekdom)  to 
include:  a)  pure  Greeks,  b)  kindred  peoples  that  identified  with  Hellenism 
and  used  Greek  alongside  their  own  “dialect”  (Helleno-Albanians,  Helleno- 
Vlachs),  c)  people  who  spoke  some  dialect  (such  as  Bulgarian)  at  home, 
but  used  Greek  in  their  Church  (namely,  the  Patriarchate)  and  schools.173 
Such  claims  could  be  taken  as  reality  by  the  protagonists  in  the  irredentist 


172  A.  Pollis-Koslin,  “The  Megali  Idea:  A Study  of  Greek  Nationalism’’  (PhD  dissertation, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1958),  349-352,  quoted  in  Xydis,  “Modern  Greek  Nationalism,” 
243.  A similar  interpretation  is  in  Koliopoulos  and  Veremis,  Greece,  268.  According  to  them 
the  shifts  of  meanings  and  definitions  of  terms  and  criteria  of  the  Greek  national  identity 
were  the  result  of  changing  needs  and  circumstances. 

173  Danova,  Natsionalniyat  vapros,  230. 
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struggles  and  reinforce  their  dedication  to  the  cause.  For  example,  the 
celebrated  Greek  officer  Pavlos  Melas  came  to  believe  that  Slav  speakers 
in  Macedonia  were  actually  Greeks  who  had  forgotten  their  language  or 
were  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  Greek  education  and  civilization.174  It 
was,  of  course,  wars  that  ultimately  decided  what  should  belong  to  whom, 
but  the  readiness  to  go  to  war  and  what  the  wars  were  fought  for  and  over 
was  decided  by  the  “preliminary”  work  of  nationalist  thinkers  and  activ- 
ists, who  elaborated  claims,  justifications,  beliefs  and  convictions. 


Bulgarian  Nationalism  as  a Response  to  Greek  Nationalism 

Bulgarian  nationalism  developed  “classically”  as  linguistic  nationalism, 
making  language  the  defining  trait  of  the  nation  ( narodnost ) in  reaction  to 
the  perceived  threat  of  assimilation  by  the  Greeks  through  language  (and 
culture).  Later  on  language  served  to  distinguish  Bulgarians  from  Greeks 
and  to  help  lay  claim  to  disputed  territories  (Macedonia  and  Thrace).  The 
Bulgarian  National  Revival  under  Ottoman  rule  was  anticipated  by  a his- 
tory book,  Istorlya  slavenobolgarskaya  (History  of  the  Slavo-Bulgarians), 
written  in  1762  by  the  monk  Paisiy  from  Hilendar  Monastery  on  Mount 
Athos.  This  short  history  contains  a passionate  appeal  for  awakening  and 
national  consciousness  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks  and  motivated  by  a 
glorious  past,  when  the  Bulgarians  had  a kingdom  and  a patriarchate  and 
won  victories  against  their  enemies.  Here  are  the  famous  words  from  the 
introduction  to  this  work,  which  stress  the  “centrality  of  language”  (and 
history): 

But  there  are  those,  who  do  not  care  to  know  about  their  own  Bulgarian 
people  and  turn  to  foreign  ways  and  foreign  tongue;  and  they  do  not  care  for 
their  Bulgarian  language  but  learn  to  read  and  speak  Greek  and  are  ashamed 
to  call  themselves  Bulgarians.  0,  you  senseless  fool!  Why  are  you  ashamed 
to  call  yourself  Bulgarian  and  do  not  read  and  speak  your  own  language?  Or 
had  the  Bulgarians  no  kingdom  and  state? . . . But  why,  stupid,  should  you 
be  ashamed  of  your  people  and  linger  after  a foreign  tongue?  Here,  you  say, 
the  Greeks  are  wiser  and  more  cultivated,  and  the  Bulgarians  are  simple  and 
stupid,  and  have  no  refined  speech;  therefore,  it  is  better  to  become  part  of 
the  Greeks.  But  look,  you  senseless,  there  are  many  more  people  wiser  and 
more  glorious  than  the  Greeks.  Has  any  Greek  abandoned  his  tongue  and 


174  Koliopoulos  and  Veremis,  Greece,  376. 
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learning  and  people? ..  .You,  Bulgarian,  do  not  be  fooled,  but  know  your 
people  and  language,  and  learn  your  language!175 

Language  was  defined  by  the  Bulgarian  enlightener  Konstantin  Foti- 
nov  (1844)  as  the  "face”  of  each  people,  showing  its  habits  and  customs: 
“Language,  in  fact,  by  binding  thus  some  class  of  persons  in  a peculiar 
people  ( narod ) and  by  separating  it  from  other  such  classes,  functions  as 
a divider  or  a distinctive  sign  (or  mark)  of  each  people.”176 

The  basic  significance  of  language  was  explained  ideologically  and 
theoretically  most  often  with  implicit  or  explicit  reference  to  the  Greeks. 
A nationality  ( narodnost ) was  defined  in  1867  by  Petko  Slaveykov  as  an 
“estate  of  people  connected  among  themselves  in  language,  descent,  cus- 
toms, some  common  moral  qualities,  a mutual  sympathy,  the  same  aspi- 
rations, wishes  to  have  a good  government.”177  On  top  of  that  comes  a 
shared  former  political  life:  a common  history,  memories  and  (reminiscent 
of  Ernest  Renan)  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears.  Still,  Slaveykov  affirms 
the  centrality  of  language,  not  incidentally  in  his  journal  Makedoniya : it  is 
the  “root”  and  “soul”  of  the  nationality,  he  says;  a people  without  its  own 
language  is  dead.178  Elsewhere,  he  insists  that  language  (particularly  the 
mother  tongue)  and  descent  are  the  basis  of  nationality,  while  religion, 
which  initially  was  also  a defining  feature,  has  turned  into  a tool  of  poli- 
tics (implicitly,  of  the  Greeks)  and  has  become  a “false  sign.”179  This  was 
so  because  the  Greeks  equated  Orthodoxy  with  Hellenism  (Greekdom), 
and  it  was  through  the  shared  religion  ( edinoverie ) that  the  Greeks  tried 
to  Hellenize  the  Bulgarians.180 


175  Translation  by  Maria  Todorova,  “The  Course  and  Discourses  of  Bulgarian  National- 
ism,” in  Eastern  European  Nationalism  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  ed.  Peter  Sugar  (Washing- 
ton, DC:  American  University  Press,  1995),  55-102,  esp.  74-75.  Maria  Todorova  then  affirms 
the  “centrality  of  language”  as  a feature  of  Bulgarian  nationalism. 

176  Konstantin  Fotinov,  “Yazik  i narod,”  Lyuboslovie  1,  no.  6 (1844),  27-29.  Quoted  from 
Danova,  Konstantin  Georgiev  Fotinov,  368-369. 

177  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Narodnost,”  Makedoniya,  August  12,  1867  (reprinted  in  Slavekov, 
Sachineniya,  vol.  5,  405-408,  citation  on  407).  The  author  also  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  national  consciousness  ( narodno  saznanie)  to  awaken  the  nations  and  activate  them. 

178  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Zdraviyat  egoizam,”  Makedoniya,  December  16, 1867  (reprinted  in 
Petko  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol.  6,  27-30,  esp.  30). 

179  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Opravdanie  i svestyavane,”  Makedoniya,  January  6 and  27,  1868; 
February  3 and  10,  1868  (reprinted  in  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol.  6,  46-62,  esp.  52).  In 
another  place  he  states  expressly  that  the  Greek  clergy  attempted  to  conflate  nationality 
with  religion:  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Niy,  balgarite,  pone  imame  savestta  si  chista,”  Makedoniya, 
February  25, 1867  (reprinted  in  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol.  5,  355-357,  esp.  355). 

180  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Balgarite  i Gratskata  cherkva,”  Gayda  2,  March  1 and  March  27, 
1865  (reprinted  in  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol.  5, 194-200,  esp.  200). 
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It  is  not  my  task  here  to  trace  all  instances  in  which  language  was 
accorded  primary  importance  in  Bulgarian  nationalism.  Suffice  it  to  point 
to  the  apotheosis  of  language  by  the  greatest  “national  poet”  (and  “ideolo- 
gist of  the  nation”)  Ivan  Vazov  in  the  immediate  post-liberation  era.  Thus 
elevated  into  a central  feature  distinguishing  the  Slavs  from  the  Greeks, 
language  would  become  a hotly  contested  issue  with  the  emerging  Mace- 
donian nationalism.  Bulgarian  nationalism  would  be  most  intransigent  in 
insisting  that  all  Slavic  dialects  spoken  in  Macedonia  are  variants  of  one 
common  Bulgarian  language. 

Explicitly  or  implicitly  against  Greek  claims,  the  Bulgarian  national 
ideologists,  especially  the  more  radical  revolutionaries,  characteristically 
insisted  on  “rights  of  nationality”  ( prava  na  naroda,  na  narodnostta)  and 
rejected  “historical  rights”  (though  not  always)  and  “canonical  law.”  For 
example,  Georgi  Rakovski  championed  the  “right  of  nationality,”  meaning 
that  the  peoples  should  restrict  themselves  to  their  “pure  element,”  that  of 
their  own  nationality.181  According  to  Lyuben  Karavelov  in  1869,  historical 
rights  and  canonical  law  lost  their  importance  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  every  people,  just  like  every  individual,  must  be  free  to  live  on  its  own 
and  develop  the  heritage  it  receives  from  its  forefathers.  This  was  expressly 
directed  against  the  Greek  claims  for  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  justified  on 
historical  grounds  (as  part  of  the  Byzantine  Empire),  while  the  Bulgar- 
ian claims  were  based  on  “rights  of  nationality”  ( narodno  pravo),  meaning 
that  these  lands  were  then  populated  (mostly)  by  Bulgarians.  Yet  in  the 
same  place  Karavelov  argues  the  right  of  the  Bulgarians  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Patriarchate  both  on  historical  grounds  (because  they  had 
a Patriarchate  in  the  past  before  falling  under  the  Ottomans)  and  because 
canonical  law  was  no  longer  valid.  According  to  another  pragmatic  argu- 
ment of  his,  the  Russians,  Serbs,  Romanians  and  Montenegrins,  as  well  as 
the  Greeks  themselves,  did  not  ask  for  the  Patriarch’s  permission  when 
they  broke  away.182  On  the  other  hand,  “evolutionist”  Bulgarian  national 
activists  seem  to  have  preferred  historical  arguments.  However,  it  is  not 


181  Rakovski,  “Politicheskite  otnosheniya,”  12.  Yet  in  another  place  Rakovski  argues  (the 
right  of  religious  autonomy)  only  in  terms  of  “historical  rights”  accorded  to  the  peoples 
after  the  Ottoman  conquest,  whereas  the  Archbishopry  of  Ohrid  is  claimed  as  “Bulgarian.” 
See  Georgi  Rakovski,  “Istoricheskoe  pravo  narodov  v Evropeyska  Turtsiya,”  Dunavski  lebed, 
December  20,  i860  (reprinted  in  Rakovski,  Sachineniya,  vol.  2,  ed.  Veselin  Traykov  [Sofia: 
Balgarski  pisatel,  1983],  176-181). 

182  Karavelov,  “Balgarite  ne  tarsyat  chuzhdoto.”  Similarly,  Lyuben  Karavelov,  “Kakvo 
ni  tryabva?”  Zastava,  March  7 and  14,  1869  (reprinted  in  Balgarite  i sasednite,  17-24,  esp. 
17,  20). 
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uncommon  to  find  both  kinds  of  arguments  from  the  same  person  and 
even  in  the  same  text  (as  above).183 

For  the  Bulgarian  national  activists  the  “principle  (or  idea)  of  national- 
ity” was  not  a demand  for  secession  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  (as  that 
demand  could  not  be  voiced)  but  for  separation  from  the  Greeks  and  the 
right  to  form  one’s  own  national  group  within  an  autonomous  Church. 
This  demand  was  often  addressed  to  the  Ottoman  authorities  as  an  arbi- 
ter (accompanied  by  loyalist  statements).  As  Petko  Slaveykov  explicitly 
stated: 

“[W]e  want  our  nationality  to  also  be  recognized,  and  we  declare  before 
Europe  that  we  are  a separate  people  from  the  Greeks.  They  do  not  like  that 
this  idea  has  developed  among  us  and  divides  us  from  them;  the  Albanians 
will  also  break  away  from  them  soon.”184  And  again:  “We  do  not  condemn 
the  passionate  love  of  the  Greek  patriots  to  their  kin  (rod)  and  their  lan- 
guage, and  do  not  want  to  hamper  their  development  in  the  least,  but  why 
do  they  deny  us  what  they  consider  to  be  their  pride?  Why  are  they  offended 
that  we  have  embraced  the  principle  of  nationality  and  seek  in  it  salvation 
for  ourselves?”185  The  “Turks”  would  be  construed  as  the  prime  enemy  in  the 
next  stage  of  the  national  processes,  primarily  by  the  national  revolutionar- 
ies in  the  free  conditions  of  emigration. 

Bulgarian  and  Greek  national  activists — each  in  view  of  the  other — cited 
conflicting  criteria  as  the  basis  of  national  belonging  (and  justification  of 
their  respective  claims).  Where  the  Greek  nationalists  cited  religion  or 
culture,  the  Bulgarian  nationalists  affirmed  the  primacy  of  the  mother 
tongue.  Where  the  Greek  nationalists  adduced  historical  rights  (who  was 
here  first),  the  Bulgarian  nationalists  referred  to  rights  of  nationality  (who 
is  here  now).  Where  the  Greek  nationalists  (and  Church  leaders)  spoke 
of  canonical  right,  the  Bulgarian  nationalists  pointed  to  precedents  that 
invalidated  it  (including  the  Greek  precedent)  or  to  a historical  Bulgarian 
Patriarchate,  or  rejected  its  validity  in  the  modern  era  altogether.  It  was 
more  complicated  with  history,  whose  resources  for  nation-building  were 
indispensable  for  both  sides. 

The  historical  resource  (“use  of  the  past”)  was  of  paramount  importance 
in  establishing  the  Bulgarian  national  identity,  again  mostly  in  opposition 


183  Penev,  Istoriya  na  novata,  vol.  4,  part  1,  192-204.  According  to  Penev,  Bulgarian 
"enlighteners”  stressed  the  significance  of  the  history  and  language,  and  of  the  customs 
and  folk  creations  for  preserving  nationality  ( narodnost ). 

184  Slaveykov,  “Niy,  balgarite.”  Similarly  Slaveykov,  “Vsintsa  nashi.” 

185  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Ideyata  za  narodnost,”  Makedoniya,  December  2,  1867  (reprinted 
in  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol.  6,  7-11,  esp.  9). 
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to  the  Greeks.  The  first  call  to  the  Bulgarians  to  become  nationally  con- 
scious and  proud  came  through  a work  of  history,  the  oft-mentioned 
Istoriya  Slavenobolgarskaya  (History  of  the  Slavobulgarians),  explicitly 
written  to  prove  that  the  Bulgarians  had  their  own  glorious  history  with 
kings  and  patriarchs  and  glorious  military  victories  over  the  Romios  of 
Byzantium  (equated  with  Greeks).  It  is  here  that  the  image  of  the  Greeks 
as  the  “hereditary  enemy”  emerged.  By  his  own  admission,  Paisiy  of  Hilen- 
dar  reacted  to  the  pride  exhibited  by  Greek  (and,  to  a lesser  extent,  Serb) 
monks  over  their  illustrious  past  and  to  their  scorn  of  the  Bulgarians,  who 
“did  not  have  history.”  His  history  was  imitated  by  others. 

Theories  of  origins  are  of  special  importance  in  building  national  iden- 
tities, because  people  take  pride  in  an  illustrious  pedigree,  and  because 
descent  was  supposed  to  determine  one’s  ethnic  (or  racial)  makeup. 
Various  theories  of  origins  (developed  mostly  by  foreign  scholars)  were 
put  forth  over  time  by  the  educated  Bulgarian  elites,  not  always  differ- 
entiating between  the  two  ethnic  components — proto-Bulgars  and  Slavs. 
Some  theories  were  an  attempt  to  appropriate  the  prestigious  heritage 
of  antiquity,  in  which  Bulgarians  were  presented  as  autochthonous  and 
thus  more  or  less  equal  to  the  Greeks,  while  others  presented  them  as 
migrants  from  Asia  (as  the  proto-Bulgars  actually  were).  The  ancestors 
of  the  present-day  Bulgarians  were  variously  identified  as  Illyrians,  Thra- 
cians, Scythians,  Slavs,  Huns,  Finns,  Tartars,  Indians  or  others;  no  view  on 
this  issue  prevailed  until  much  later.186  Irrespective  of  their  veracity,  most 
of  these  theories  of  origins  (and  thus  of  ethnicity)  played  an  ideological 
role  in  the  Bulgarian-Greek  controversies. 

Not  coincidentally,  the  Bulgarian  national  elites  started  with  attempts 
at  the  “appropriation  of  antiquity”  in  looking  for  European  credentials  and 
measuring  up  with  the  Greeks.  One  possibility  was  to  look  for  forefathers 
among  the  indigenous  tribes  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  The  “Illyr- 
ian theory,”  identifying  the  South  Slavs  with  the  ancient  Illyrians,  became 
especially  popular.  This  idea  appeared  first  in  the  1601  work  of  the  Ragusa 
(Dubrovnik)  monk  Mavro  Orbini,  II  regno  degli  Slavi  (The  Kingdom  of  the 
Slavs).  It  was  utilized  ideologically  by  the  Croatian  author  Pavel  (Pavao) 
Ritter  Vitezovic  (1652-1713)  in  his  Stematografija,  who  praised  Slavdom 


186  There  is  a detailed  study  on  the  topic  by  Lilova,  Vazrozhdenskite  znacheniya,  esp. 
201-279.  On  the  various  trends  in  positioning  the  Bulgarians  in  the  world  civilization  in 
the  coordinate  system  of  the  Bible  and  Slavia  Orthodoxa,  in  Helleno-Roman  antiquity,  the 
Indo-European  roots,  and  the  Slavic  world,  see  also  Nikolay  Aretov’s  study  Balgarskoto 
vazrazhdane  i Evropa  (Sofia,  Kralitsa  Mab,  1995),  esp.  17-73. 
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and  advocated  uniting  the  South  Slavs  into  a single  cultural  and  political 
community.  The  influence  of  Illyrianism  upon  the  Bulgarians  was  indi- 
rect, mediated  by  Hristofor  Zefarovic’s  Stematografija  (1741),  the  Croat 
poet  Andrija  Kacic-Miosic’s  Razgovor  ugodnl  naroda  slovinskog  (Pleasant 
Conversation  of  the  Slavic  People,  1756)  and  especially  by  Jovan  Rajic’s 
Istorija  raznih  slovenskih  narodov,  najpace  bolgar,  horvatov  i serbov  (His- 
tory of  Various  Slav  Peoples,  Especially  Bulgarians,  Croatians  and  Serbs), 
the  Bulgarian  section  of  which  was  translated  by  Atanas  Neskovich  (1801, 
1811).  Interestingly,  the  Illyrian  theory  did  not  make  its  way  into  Paisiy’s 
history,  where  the  Bulgarians — equated  entirely  with  Slavs — are  derived 
from  a biblical  personage  (Japheth,  son  of  Noah),  and  their  ethnogenesis 
is  a combination  of  the  so-called  “Sarmatian”  theory  (connecting  Slav 
origins  with  the  area  around  the  river  Volga)  and  the  so-called  “Vandal” 
theory  (connecting  the  Slavs  with  Scandinavia).  But  the  Illyrian  theory 
was  elaborated  in  the  anonymous  Zograf  history,  as  well  as  in  the  manu- 
script history  Istoriya  vo  krattse  0 bolgarskom  narode  slovenskom  (A  Short 
History  of  the  Slavic  Bulgarian  People)  of  Hieromonk  Spiridon  of  Gabrovo 
(1792),  in  the  Tsarstvenik  (Book  of  Kings)  of  Hristaki  Pavlovich  (1844) — a 
printed  adaptation  and  update  of  Paisiy’s  history,  and  in  Konstantin  Foti- 
nov’s  journal  Lyuboslovie  (1844-1846).  But  then  it  was  overtaken  by  the 
Hun  theory,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Yuriy  Venelin’s  BuLgarians 
of  Old  and  Today  (1829)  and  because  Illyrianism  became  identified  as  a 
Croatian  national  cause. 

Weaker  and  more  indirect  attempts  to  appropriate  ancient  history  were 
made  in  the  1850s  by  identifying  the  Bulgarians  with  the  Scythians  around 
the  Volga — that  is,  the  northern  tribes  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  but 
unfortunately  described  by  them  as  barbarians.  In  a tour  de  force  in  the 
1850s  and  1860s,  the  national  revolutionary  and  man  of  letters  Georgi  Rak- 
ovski  located  the  motherland  of  the  Bulgarians  in  India,  the  cradle  of  the 
Indo-Europeans,  thus  superseding  Greek  antiquity  in  age  and  nobility.  He 
asserted  that  the  Bulgarians  were  “pure”  Aryans,  that  is,  Indo-Europeans, 
who  were  the  first  to  leave  Hindustan  and  come  to  Europe.  Though  Rak- 
ovski  had  a few  followers  (such  as  Yordan  Hadzhikonstantinov-Dzhinot 
and  Ivan  Gologanov),  the  maverick  idea  did  not  take  root.187 

A fortunate  event  for  Bulgarian  national  activists  was  the  appearance  of 
the  works  of  German  scholar  Jakob  Fallmerayer  in  the  1830s.  Fallmerayer’s 
thesis  was  that  the  (contemporary)  Greeks  were  not  descendents  of  the 


187  Lilova,  Vazrozhdenskite,  202-214. 
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ancient  Greeks  (who  were  wiped  out),  but  a product  of  the  Migration  of 
the  Peoples  ( Volkerwanderung ) and  of  Slav  colonization  in  particular — 
that  they  were  Hellenized  Slavs  and  Albanians.188  This  was  a scandal 
for  the  Greeks,  as  it  deprived  them  of  an  illustrious  pedigree  and  a glo- 
rious past.  It  also  had  political  consequences  for  the  present:  it  denied 
the  Greeks  “historical  rights”  over  territories  and  the  claim  to  inherit  the 
Ottoman  Empire  with  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question.  It  provoked  a 
strong  and  lasting  Greek  reaction  and  inspired  the  history  of  Konstantinos 
Paparrigopoulos,  which,  for  the  first  time,  included  Byzantium  as  part  of 
Greek  history.  Such  a continuity  was  also  argued  in  the  introduction  to 
Folk  Songs  of  Greece  by  Spyridon  Zambelios  (1852). 

Fallmerayer’s  thesis  (also  popularized  by  his  Russian  follower  Alexander 
Hilferding)  provided  the  Bulgarian  national  activists  with  a strong  weapon 
against  the  Greeks  and  a way  to  meet  (and  denigrate)  their  claims  of 
superiority.  The  thesis  was  used  in  this  way  by  Ivan  Seliminski,189  Dimitar 
Miladinov,190  Petko  Slaveykov191  and  Grigor  Parlichev,192  and  it  found  its 
way  into  Dragan  Manchov’s  history  textbook  Balgarska  istoriya  za  narod- 
nite  uchilishta  (Bulgarian  History  for  the  People’s  Schools)  (Plovdiv,  1874). 
In  addition,  it  made  it  possible  to  blur  the  boundary  between  Bulgarians 
and  Greeks  and  hybridize  the  two  origins.  But  as  Desislava  Lilova  pointed 
out,  the  symbolic  capital  of  this  was  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  end 
result  still  favored  the  Greek  ethnos  (“reanimated”  with  the  Slavic  gene, 
rejuvenated  by  injecting  Slavic  “youth”),  especially  with  the  implication  of 
the  Slavs’  easy  assimilability  (Hellenization).  In  sum,  the  efforts  to  appro- 
priate ancient  history  yielded  only  partial  and  unsatisfactory  results  and 


188  Jacob  Fallmerayer,  Geschichte  der  Halbinsel  Morea  wahrend  des  Mittelalters,  vol.  1 
(Stuttgart,  1830);  vol.  2 (Tubingen,  1836);  Jacob  Fallmerayer,  Die  Entstehung  der  heutigen 
Griechen  (Stuttgart,  1935).  Part  of  the  introduction  was  translated  as  “Povest  za  poluostrov 
Morea,”  Balgarska  pchela  (June  14, 1863),  11-12,  and  (June  21, 1863),  15-16. 

189  Ivan  Seliminski,  Biblioteka  “D-rlvan  Seliminski,”  book  14  (Sofia,  1931),  p.  16.  Seliminski 
wrote  in  a letter  to  Vasil  Aprilov  that  Fallmereyer  proved  the  conquest  and  colonization  of 
Greece  by  “our  forefathers."  Also  Seliminski,  Biblioteka,  book  3 (Sofia,  1905),  56-57.  Here, 
in  a response  to  the  Greek  newspaper  Imera,  the  author  calls  the  Greeks  a “false  nation,” 
“abstract  nation”  and  a “mixture”  of  various  peoples. 

190  Dimitar  Miladinov  became  familiar  with  Fallmerayer’s  theory  when  studying  in  the 
Greek  school  in  Iannina.  See  Nadezhda  Andreeva,  Nemskata  literatura  v Balgariya  prez 
Vazrazhdaneto  (Sofia:  Kralitsa  Mab,  2001),  330-337,  esp.  337. 

191  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Gartsiya,”  Gayda,  February  15,  1866  (reprinted  in  Slaveykov, 
Sachineniya,  vol.  4 [Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1979],  201-202).  According  to  Slaveykov,  the 
Greeks  are  a mixture  of  various  tribes,  primarily  Slavs. 

192  Detrez,  Krivolitsi,  145. 
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were  hardly  able  to  create  a firm  basis  for  a national  Bulgarian  identity,  so 
they  were  eventually  abandoned.193 

The  other  possibility  was  to  look  for  ancestors  in  the  tribes  that  migrated 
from  Asia  to  Europe  during  the  Migration  of  the  Peoples.  In  fact,  authori- 
tative contemporary  foreign  scholars  such  as  Johann  Engel  and  Johann 
Thunmann  did  not  consider  the  contemporary  Bulgarians  to  be  Slavs  or 
“pure  Slavs”  (quite  to  the  Bulgarians’  disappointment)  but  rather  descen- 
dents  of  a tribe  (proto-Bulgars)  that  settled  in  the  Balkans  in  the  seventh 
century  and  conquered  the  Slavs  to  create  the  early  state  (and  left  its 
Bulgarian  ethnonym,  though  not  the  language).  There  were  various  such 
larger  formations  to  whom  the  proto-Bulgars  might  have  belonged,  the 
best-known  being  the  Huns  of  the  famous  Attila,  but  they  were  already 
monopolized  by  the  Hungarians  as  their  forefathers.  The  other  tribes 
(including  Tartars,  Khazars  and  Alans)  were  even  more  unfortunate  can- 
didates for  ancestors.194  The  Tartar  (or  Mongol)  theory  was  actually  used 
by  some  Greek  authors  against  the  Bulgarians,  though  most  of  the  Greek 
Enlightenment  authors  were  convinced  of  the  Bulgarians’  Slav  origins.195 
It  was  especially  undesirable  for  the  Bulgarians  to  have  such  “barbarian” 
forefathers,  and  they  reacted  vehemently  against  their  “Tartarization.”196 
As  Lilova  pointed  out,  no  theory  of  origins  was  treated  as  the  norm  in 
the  textbooks  until  the  liberation  in  1878.  Political  rivals,  particularly 
Greek  and  Serb  nationalists,  attacked  Bulgarians  for  their  unclear  eth- 
nogenesis  and  denied  their  Slav  belonging,  and  this  remained  a point 
of  weakness  in  the  national  identity.197  Around  the  time  of  the  Balkan 
Wars,  the  demonization  of  the  Bulgarians  reached  its  peak,  including  their 


193  Lilova,  Vazrozhdenskite  znacheniya,  218-223,  226-227. 

194  Ibid.,  265-266. 

195  Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski,  400. 

196  The  Bulgarians  were  called  Tartars,  for  example,  by  Laskaris.  For  a reaction,  see 
Petko  Slaveykov,  “Zlobata  na  g-n  Laskaris,”  Gayda,  May  4,  1864  (reprinted  in  Slaveykov, 
Sachineniya,  vol.  5,  320).  The  theory  that  the  Bulgarians  descend  from  Tartars  or  Finns 
is  countered  by  Slaveykov  with  the  Slav  language — see  Petko  Slaveykov,  “Balgarite  v 
Rumaniya,”  in  Slaveykov,  Sachineniya,  vol.  6 (Sofia:  Balgarski  pisatel,  1980),  223-227, 
esp.  226  (reprinted  from  Makedoniya,  February  22,  1869).  Georgi  Rakovski  also  reacted 
against  the  Tartar  theory  of  Engel  in  the  notes  to  his  1854  epic  Gorski  patnik.  See  Rakovski, 
Sachineniya,  vol.  1,  340.  Ivan  Dobrovski  also  rejected  Engel’s  thesis  of  the  Hun  origins  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  was  convinced  that  they  were  Slavs.  See  Ivan  Dobrovski,  Mirozrenie,  no.  2 
(October  1850),  27  (cited  from  Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski,  417-418).  There  is  also  the  reaction 
of  Rashko  Blaskov,  Vavedenie  v vseobshta  istoriya  s kratko  pribavienie  ot  starobalgarskata 
istoriya  (Belgrade,  1864),  100. 

197  Lilova,  Vazrozhdenskite  znacheniya,  267-279. 
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description  as  cruel  Tartars  or  Mongols  (as  research  on  Greek  textbooks 
demonstrates).198 

There  was  also  the  Slav  theory  of  origins,  which  had  a long  history  of 
its  own,  such  as  the  biblical  derivation  of  the  Slavs  (with  Paisiy,  for  whom 
the  Bulgarians  were  purely  Slavic  or  the  previously  mentioned  Illyrian 
variant.  The  Ukrainian  scholar  Yuriy  Venelin  dissociated  the  Slavic  theory 
from  Illyrianism  and  gave  it  a new  direction  in  his  Drevnie  i nyneshnie  bol- 
gare  (Bulgarians  of  Old  and  Today)  in  1829.  In  it  he  developed  the  thesis 
of  the  Bulgarians’  Slav  origins,  not  only  of  the  conquered  Slavs,  but  also 
of  the  proto-Bulgars,  who  established  the  state.  In  his  rather  confused  logic, 
the  invading  proto-Bulgars  were  Huns,  but  the  Huns  were  actually  Slavs, 
including  Attila,  though  he  called  himself  a Hun.  This  idea  was  first  taken 
up  and  propagated  by  the  Odessa-based  national  activist  Vasil  Aprilov, 
who  agreed  with  both  the  Slav  origins  and  the  connection  with  Attila  the 
Hun,  even  though  foreign  authorities  easily  debunked  the  theory  that  the 
proto-Bulgars  were  Slavs.  The  “Slavization”  of  the  Bulgarians  in  general,  in 
the  sense  of  emphasizing  their  Slav  identity  and  often  wrongly  affirming 
entirely  Slavic  descent,  was  firmly  advocated  by  the  pro-Russian  Bulgarian 
organizations,  such  as  the  Odessa  Board  of  Trustees  (Odesko  nastoyatel- 
stvo)  and  the  Bulgarian  Philanthropic  Society  (Dobrodetelna  druzhina)  in 
Bucharest,  which  sought  to  reorient  the  Bulgarians  toward  Russia  in  the 
1840s  and  1850s  and  worked  to  turn  Slavic  identity  and  sentiment  into 
Russophilia — pro-Russian  political  attitudes.  It  was  also  propagated  by 
Russian  Pan-Slavs  in  the  Russian  Slav  committee  in  Moscow  (created  in 
1858)  and  St.  Petersburg.  Its  scholarly  annex  was  provided  by  the  Russian 
historians  D.  Ilovayskiy  and  V.M.  Florinskiy.199  Another  Bulgarian  advo- 
cate of  this  theory  in  the  1850s  and  1860s  was  Gavril  Krastevich.  He  was 
opposed  by  Marin  Drinov,  the  first  professional  Bulgarian  historian,  who 
backed  the  Hun  theory  of  the  proto-Bulgars  but  affirmed  that  the  Slavs 
had  a determining  influence  in  the  ethnogenesis  (as  accepted  to  the  pres- 
ent). The  Slavic  “idea”  became  by  far  the  predominant  one  and  went  in 
tandem  with  Russian  influence. 

The  Slavic  “idea”  (based  on  descent  and  identity)  was  important  in 
another  respect  as  well — it  provided  the  Bulgarians  with  Slav  “brothers”  or 
“relatives.”  Unlike  the  Greeks,  who  felt  ethnically  isolated  (“brotherless”) 


198  Glinos,  La  Grece.  See  also  Danova,  “Obrazat  na  gartsite,”  m-112. 

199  Plamen  Mitev,  “Za  ‘slavyanizatsiyata’  na  vazrozhdenskite  balgari,”  Istoriya  na 
balgarite:  potrebnost  ot  nov  podhod,  part  2,  eds.  Petko  Kolev  and  Dimitar  Dimitrov  (Sofia: 
Tangra  Tannakra,  1998),  155-172. 
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except  for  the  presumed  common  descent  with  the  Albanians,  the  Bulgar- 
ians had  a wider  Slavic  “kin”  (and  identity)  to  fall  back  upon  and  feel  soli- 
darity with.  Interestingly,  the  Bulgarian  activists  from  Macedonia  (Dimitar 
Miladinov,  Rayko  Zhinzifov,  Yordan  Hadzhikonstantinov-Dzhinot)  were 
especially  inclined  toward  the  Slavophile  (and  Pan-Slav)  ideas,  to  the 
point  of  dissolving  Bulgarian  identity  and  community  into  the  wider  Slavic 
identity  and  community.  This  is  perhaps  explained  by  a feeling  of  inferi- 
ority vis-a-vis  the  imposing  Greek  culture  in  Macedonia  that  made  them 
seek  recompense  in  some  common  Slavic  identity  and  culture  (and  even 
common  language).200  Bulgarian  journalist  Ivan  Bogorov  was  also  inspired 
by  Slavic  solidarity  during  his  years  in  Vienna  and  Russia  and  for  a time 
entertained  the  idea  of  a common  Slavic  language,  either  Church  Slavonic 
or  Russian.201  The  vast  Slav  community  of  peoples,  above  all  Russia,  obvi- 
ously offered  reassurance  and  reinforcement  in  the  national  struggles. 

Apart  from  theories  of  descent,  history  provided  Bulgarian  nationalism 
with  symbolically  powerful  myths.  Thus  the  name  “Slavs”  was  derived 
from  slava  (glory)  in  the  fable  that  Alexander  the  Great  fought  the  Slavs 
and  was  so  impressed  by  their  prowess  that  he  bestowed  on  them  the  title 
of  “a  people  glorious  and  invincible.”  Biblical  or  fictitious  personalities  and 
heroes  and  episodes  from  other  histories  were  appropriated  (especially 
Belisarius,  the  military  commander  of  Emperor  Justinian  I,  and  Justinian  I 
himself).  The  supposedly  Bulgarian  or  Slavo-Bulgarian  origins  of  Cyril  and 
Methodius  (inventors  of  the  Glagolitic  script)  were  celebrated,  though 
disputed  by  other  Slavic  peoples.  Bulgarians  promoted  the  idea  of  their 
“priority”  among  the  Slavic  peoples  (first  in  script,  first  in  Christianization) 
and  the  idea  that  Church  Slavonic  was  “Old  Bulgarian.”  Finally,  scanty  or 
missing  evidence  of  national  greatness  (such  as  books  and  monuments) 
was  stereotypically  blamed  on  their  destruction  by  enemies.202 


200  See  Miladinov’s  letters  in  Traykov,  Bratya  Miladinovi,  19-20,  39,  73,  75-76.  See  also 
Detrez,  Krivolitsi,  177-178;  Philip  Shashko,  “From  Mount  Athos  to  the  Shipka  Pass:  Slavic 
Consciousness  Among  the  Bulgarian  Renaissance  Intelligentsia,”  in  Les  cultures  slaves  et  les 
Balkans,  vol.  2 (Sofia,  1978),  81-99. 

201  Danova,  Ivan  Dobrovski,  442-470. 

202  Nikolay  Aretov,  Natsionalna  mitologiya  i natsionalna  literatura  (Sofia:  Kralitsa  Mab, 
2006),  63-65,  76-81,  277-299;  Aretov,  Balgarskoto  vazrazhdane  i Evropa,  27-28,  60-61; 
Danova.  Ivan  Dobrovski,  417.  See  also  Vera  Boneva,  “Vazrozhdenski  parvoskazaniya,”  Litera- 
turna  misal  46,  no.  2 (2000),  5-11.  The  inventors  of  the  Slavic  alphabet  Cyril  and  Methodius 
in  particular  were  appropriated  by  the  Bulgarians  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  became  part  of  their  national  identity,  hence  the  claims  that  the  Bulgarians 
invented  the  Slavic  alphabet  and  gave  it  to  the  other  Slavic  peoples,  and  that  the  Holy 
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Historical  writings  again  provided  a negative  image  of  the  Greeks 
(equated  once  more  with  Romios).  Studies  of  the  image  of  the  Greeks 
among  Bulgarians  show  the  formative  influence  of  the  early  history  of 
Paisiy  of  Hilendar  in  creating  the  basic  traits  of  the  negative  stereotype: 
the  Greeks  as  educated  and  polished,  but  haughty  and  arrogant,  cunning, 
deceitful,  dishonest  and  avaricious,  in  contrast  with  the  honest  and  reli- 
able, generous  and  hospitable  Bulgarians.203  This  stereotype  emerged  as 
a social  reaction  of  simple  peasants  and  artisans  against  Greeks  who  filled 
the  roles  of  tradesmen  and  the  educated  (including  high  clergy).  It  was  also 
a more  narrow  expression  of  tensions,  rivalries  and  animosities  between 
Bulgarian  and  Greek  monks  in  the  monastic  communities  of  Mount  Athos. 
The  stereotype  was  elaborated  in  the  periodical  press  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Church  struggles  in  the  1840s,  intensified  with  the  new  phase  after 
1856  and  reached  a peak  with  the  Bulgarians’  defiance  of  the  Patriarch  on 
Easter  i860.  To  the  repertoire  of  negative  character  (moral)  traits,  “pseudo 
( mnlmo ) Greeks”  was  added,  reflecting  Fallmerayer’s  thesis.  In  a reversal 
of  the  barbarization  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  Greeks  were  accused  of  barba- 
rism (by  Lyuben  Karavelov)  for  denying  the  Bulgarians  their  rights.204  The 
Greeks  were  depicted  negatively,  as  Bulgarian  enemies,  in  all  previously 
mentioned  histories,  in  the  plays  of  Dobri  Voynikov  and  the  historical  dra- 
mas of  Vasil  Drumev,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  Georgi  Rakovski,  Lyuben 
Karavelov,  Petko  Slaveykov  and  others.  The  image  of  the  Greeks  as  the 
“hereditary  enemy”  made  its  way  into  history  textbooks,  such  as  those 
of  the  teacher  Dragan  Manchov  (in  1869,  1872  and  1874).  Contemporary 
Greece  was  presented  as  backward  and  poor  in  the  geography  textbook  of 
the  well-known  teacher  Botyo  Petkov  (father  of  the  national  revolutionary 
and  great  poet  Hristo  Botev)  Kratka  vseobshta  geografiya  (Short  Geogra- 
phy of  the  World,  1868).205 

The  negative  stereotype  of  the  Greeks  persisted  after  the  liberation  of 
the  Bulgarians  in  1878  to  reach  a new  peak  (along  with  the  negative  image 


Scriptures  were  first  translated  into  Old  Bulgarian  and  that  Church  Slavonic  is,  in  fact, 
Old  Bulgarian. 

203  See  Danova,  “Obrazat  na  gartsite,”  and  the  studies  cited  there.  Also  Nadya  Danova, 
“Vzaimnata  predstava  na  balgari  i gartsi.  XV — sredata  na  XIX  vek,”  in  Predstavata  za 
“drugiya”  na  Balkanite,  eds.  Nadya  Danova,  Vesela  Dimova  and  Maria  Kalitsin  (Sofia:  Aka- 
demichno  izdatelstvo  “Akad.  Marin  Drinov,”  1995),  179-187. 

204  About  the  image  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Bulgarian  periodical  press  of  the  Revival  era, 
see  Keti  Mircheva,  "Obrazat  na  garka  v balgarskiya  vazrozhdenski  periodichen  pechat,”  in 
Vrazki  na  savmestimost,  252-257. 

205  Danova,  “Obrazat  na  gartsite,”  99-100. 
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of  the  Serbs)  around  the  Balkan  Wars.206  Running  counter  to  this  tendency 
are  the  works  of  the  historian  and  literary  scholar  Ivan  Shishmanov  and 
of  the  historian  Yordan  Ivanov,  the  most  unbiased  scholars  of  that  era.  To 
cite  Shishmanov  in  his  work  on  the  Hellenophile  Konstantin  Fotinov  (in 
1894):  “This  bilious  hatred,  in  which  we  were  brought  up  by  fifty  years  of 
embittered  struggles,  is  such  that  a superhuman  objectivity  is  required  to 
admit  some  facts  that  will  allow  us  to  be  more  fair  to  those  of  our  activists 
in  the  mold  of  Fotinov.”207  The  negative  image  of  the  Greeks  also  can  be 
found  in  descriptions  of  national  mentalities  (or  national  psychology)  like 
the  ethnographic  essay  of  Anton  Strashimirov.208  The  historiographical 
thesis  of  the  “harmful  influence  of  Byzantinism,”  that  is,  of  the  Byzantine 
influence  upon  Bulgarian  historical  development,  was  sublimated  into  a 
“philosophy  of  (Bulgarian)  history”  by  historian  Petar  Mutafchiev  in  the 
1930s.209 


The  Clash  over  Macedonia  and  Its  Entanglements 

The  rivalry  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  nationalism  culminated  in  the 
clash  over  Macedonia,  an  ethnically  and  religiously  mixed  region  under 
the  Ottomans  with  a still  undecided  national  identity  and  belonging. 
The  Bulgarian  claims,  based  mainly  on  language,  were  confirmed  by  the 
Constantinople  Conference  of  the  Ambassadors  (of  the  Great  Powers), 
convened  in  1876 — after  the  harsh  suppression  of  the  1875  uprising  in 
Herzegovina  and  the  April  1876  Bulgarian  uprising — to  discuss  politi- 
cal reform  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  (in  Bosnia  and  in  the  lands  with  a 
Bulgarian  majority).  The  European  diplomats  recognized  the  linguistic- 
“ethnographic”  criterion  of  drawing  boundaries  (used  in  Heinrich  Kiepert’s 
map)  and  delineated  a future  autonomous  western  Bulgarian  region  that 


206  Ibid.,  101-116.  See  also  Diana  Mishkova,  “ ‘Allies-Scoundrels’:  From  the  History  of 
Bulgarian  National  Stereotypes  of  their  Neighbors,”  Bulgarian  Quarterly  2,  no.  3-4  (1992): 
81-108. 

207  Shishmanov,  “Konstantin  G.  Fotinov,”  641.  The  facts  mentioned  by  Shishmanov 
are,  namely,  that  the  Bulgarians  owe  most  of  their  medieval  culture  and  literature  to  the 
“Greeks”  and  that  the  Bulgarian  National  and  Church  Revival  was  also  greatly  indebted  to 
the  Greeks,  even  though  the  Bulgarians  like  to  consider  it  their  original  deed. 

208  Anton  Strashimirov,  Balgari,  gartsi  i sarbi.  Narodovedska  studiya  (Sofia,  1918), 
esp.  44-48.  The  Greeks  are  described  as  sly  and  deceitful,  conceited  and  arrogant  and 
sometimes  perfidiously  cruel,  and  their  claim  of  playing  a Kulturtrager  role  in  the  East  is 
rejected. 

209  Petar  Mutafchiev,  “Kam  filosofiyata  na  balgarskata  istoriya.  Vizantinizmat  v sred- 
novekovna  Balgariya,”  Filosofski  pregled  3,  no.  1 (1931),  27-36. 
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included  most  of  Macedonia.  To  discount  this  map,  which  gave  support  to 
Bulgarian  claims,  the  Greek  activists  argued  that  language  was  not  appli- 
cable as  a criterion  of  nationality  in  the  Balkans.  Education,  culture,  self- 
identification  and  the  recognition  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
were  put  forward  as  more  relevant  criteria.  The  term  “Slavophone  Greeks” 
was  advanced  to  designate  the  Slav-speaking  population  of  the  disputed 
areas,  implying  that  they  were  actually  Greek.  Konstantinos  Paparrigo- 
poulos,  who  was  active  in  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  Greek 
Letters,  advanced  the  so-called  “ethnocratic”  (as  opposed  to  linguistic) 
principle,  which  defined  ethnic  composition  according  to  historical  fac- 
tors and  the  prevailing  role  of  a certain  ethnic  group.  According  to  him 
the  Greeks  predominated  south  of  the  Balkan  range  in  language,  intel- 
ligence, commerce  and  crafts.210 

In  the  propaganda  war  over  Macedonia,  waged  with  ethnographic 
statistics  and  maps,  Greeks,  Bulgarians  and  Serbs  used  widely  divergent 
criteria  to  lay  claims  to  territories  and  ethnographically  appropriate  the 
region.  The  Bulgarian  claims  rested  on  language  (claiming  the  Slav  dia- 
lects as  Bulgarian).  The  Greek  claims  were  based  on  religious  affiliation 
and  the  influence  of  Greek  culture,  but  also  on  “historical  rights”  over 
the  homeland  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Serb  claims  (promoted  by  the 
renowned  geographer  Jovan  Cvijic)  were  variously  argued,  such  as  the 
Macedonians  as  “latent  Serbs”  or  as  a distinct  ethnic  group  of  “Macedo- 
Slavs.”  The  cartographic  techniques  of  representation  manipulated  demo- 
graphic distributions  by  various  means,  such  as  depicting  territory  in  color 
codes  to  imply  homogeneous  ethnic  blocks  and  obscure  ethnic  diversi- 
ties and  substantial  minorities,  not  indicating  population  densities,  and 
reconfiguring  areas  to  reach  the  desired  majority.211  The  rival  nationalisms 
thus  arrived  at  widely  varying  figures  and  different  ethnic  compositions  of 
territories  in  their  own  favor. 

In  the  Carnegie  Report  (on  atrocities  in  the  Balkan  Wars)  the  belliger- 
ents argued  their  claims  on  different  grounds  and  based  their  statistics  on 
different  criteria.  The  official  Turkish  statistics  used  religion  as  the  only  dif- 
ferentiating feature,  so  that  the  group  of  the  “Exarchists”  coincided  more 
or  less  with  the  Bulgarian  nationality,  but  the  “Patriarchists”  included — 
in  addition  to  Greeks — Vlachs,  Bulgarians  and  Serbs.  The  Bulgarian 


210  Danova,  Natsionalniyat  vapros,  228-229. 

211  Robert  Peckham,  National  Histories,  Natural  States:  Nationalism  and  the  Politics  of 
Place  in  Greece  (London  and  New  York:  I.B.  Tauris  Publishers,  2001),  137-146.  On  the  Greek 
criteria  and  claims,  see  also  Koliopoulos  and  Veremis,  Greece,  373-379. 
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statistics  (of  Vasil  Kanchov  in  1900,  deemed  most  reliable  by  the  Carn- 
egie commission)  took  language  and  also  the  national  consciousness  into 
consideration.  The  Serb  statistics  were  grounded  in  dialectology  and  cus- 
toms as  the  Serb  slava.  The  Greek  statistics  rested  on  the  influence  of 
Greek  culture  upon  the  urban  population  and  the  remnants  of  classical 
antiquity.212  There  were  also  the  statistics  ofYordan  Ivanov  (made  in  1912  at 
the  request  of  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate),  in  which  the  population  of  Mace- 
donia was  classified  by  nationality  according  to  mother  tongue.213  But  these 
were  already  history,  soon  to  be  superseded  by  new  demographic  realities. 

Historical  arguments  and  competing  myths  were  extensively  used  in 
the  struggle  over  Macedonia.  The  Greeks  mobilized  the  saga  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  as  the  ancient  Macedonians  were  initially  considered  to 
be  Greeks  (Hellenes)  or  at  least  related  to  them.  The  work  of  M.  Dimitsas 
(a  Slav  or  Vlach  from  Ohrid)  Macedonia  in  Speaking  Stones  and  Surviving 
Monuments  cited  testimonies  of  ancient  Greek  presence.  The  Greeks  also 
claimed  the  Hellenistic  polities  of  the  diodochoi  (successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great)  and  the  legacy  of  the  Byzantine  civilization  in  Macedonia  and 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The  Bulgarian  national  activists  also  made 
use  of  historical  arguments  to  claim  Macedonia:  Ohrid  as  the  capital  of 
Tsar  Samuil  (in  the  late  tenth  and  early  eleventh  centuries);  references 
to  Emperor  Basil  II,  the  “Bulgar  slayer,”  to  nurse  a desire  for  revenge;  and 
the  claims  that  brothers  Cyril  and  Methodius  from  Thessaloniki,  inventors 
of  the  Slavic  script,  were  Bulgarians  (or  “Bulgarian  Slavs”).  Even  Alexan- 
der the  Great  was  claimed  by  some  Bulgarian  national  activists.214  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Bulgarian  nationalists,  the  Archdiocese  of  Ohrid  (abolished 
in  1767)  represented  a Bulgarian  institution;  hence  the  Exarchate  just 
re-established  the  Bulgarian  presence  in  Macedonia.  Finally,  they  claimed 


212  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace:  Report  of  the  International  Commission 
to  Inquire  into  the  Causes  and  Conduct  of  the  Balkan  Wars  (Washington,  DC:  1914),  esp. 
27-31.  The  Bulgarian  edition  is  Karnegieva  anketa  po  voynite  prez  igi2  i igig  g.  (Sofia:  Abagar, 
1995),  297-301. 

213  Yordan  Ivanov,  Balgarite  v Makedoniya  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1986,  reprint  of  the 
1917  edition),  101-103.  Ivanov  ridicules  the  Greek  “theory”  that  the  Macedonian  population 
previously  belonged  to  the  Hellenic  race,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  Bulgarian  medi- 
eval state,  they  learned  Bulgarian  and  became  Bulgarophone  Hellenes  (p.  37). 

214  See  the  evidence  of  H.N.  Brailsford,  Macedonia:  Its  Races  and  Their  Future  (London, 
1906),  103  (“The  legend  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  a Greek  goes  out  by  one  road  and  the 
rival  myth  that  Alexander  was  a Bulgarian  comes  in  by  the  other.”)  Also  V.  Colocotronis,  La 
Macedoine  et  I'Hellenisme  (Paris,  1919),  525,  528-529.  About  a dispute  in  Kukush  between 
Dimitar  Miladinov  and  a Greek  on  this  subject,  see  Arnaudov,  Bratya  Miladinovi,  84-85. 
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the  Macedonian  name — “Macedonians”  as  equivalent  to  “Bulgarians  from 
Macedonia”  to  differentiate  them  from  Bulgarians  from  the  Bulgarian 
principality  (as  widely  accepted  by  foreigners).215  In  turn  the  Serbs  made 
historical  claims  on  Macedonia,  which  was  part  of  the  empire  of  Serbian 
king  Stefan  Dusan  before  the  Turkish  conquest. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  Macedonia  imbro- 
glio— the  subject  of  so  many  typically  partisan  studies216 — but  just  to 
give  a general  outline.217  For  a time  the  struggle  to  win  the  allegiance  of 
the  very  mixed  population  in  Macedonia  was  conducted  peacefully,  using 
schools  and  the  rivalry  between  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate  and  the  increas- 
ingly nationalized  Greek  Patriarchate  (a  “second  center  of  Hellenism”). 
Initially  the  Bulgarian  national  activists  gained  the  upper  hand  and  had 
considerable  success  in  spreading  Bulgarian  national  consciousness.  After 
acquiring  Thessaly  in  1881,  Greece  gained  a border  with  Macedonia,  and 
thereafter  Macedonia  became  its  primary  national  objective.  The  same  was 
true  of  Bulgaria  after  it  achieved  union  with  Eastern  Rumelia  in  1885.  The 
two  states  now  became  directly  engaged  in  the  local  struggles  for  national 
predominance  in  Macedonia.  The  Greek  state  spread  Greek  national  ide- 
ology through  schools  and  by  granting  stipends  for  people  from  Macedo- 
nia to  study  at  the  University  of  Athens.  This  was  coordinated  by  the  local 
Greek  consulates  and  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  Greek  Letters 
(founded  in  Athens  in  1869),  while  the  Patriarchate  operated  the  schools 
in  (less  contested)  Thrace,  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Bulgarian 
schools  in  Macedonia  were  managed  and  supervised  by  the  Exarchate  (in 
conjunction  with  the  Bulgarian  state). 

The  state-backed  rivalry  (in  which  Serbia  also  joined)  soon  intensified 
and  turned  violent.  The  pro-Bulgarian  Internal  Macedonian  Adrianople 
Revolutionary  Organization  (better  known  by  its  acronym  IMRO)  was 
set  up  in  1893,  and  the  Macedonian  Supreme  Committee  was  founded 
by  army  officers  in  Sofia  in  1894.  The  Greek  response  was  the  creation  of 


215  Kofos,  “National  Heritage,”  105-113. 

216  For  example,  the  pro-Greek  Douglas  Dakin,  The  Greek  Struggle  in  Macedonia  1897- 
19 73  (Thessaloniki:  Institute  for  Balkan  Studies,  1966)  or  the  pro-Bulgarian  Natsionalno- 
osvoboditelnoto  dvizhenie  na  makedonskite  i trakiyskite  balgari  1878-1944,  vols.  1-4  (Sofia: 
MNI,  Institut  po  Istoriya  pri  BAN,  1994, 1995, 1997,  2003). 

217  Zelepos,  Die  Ethnisierung,  146,  151,  164-166,  196-199,  136-151,  274-275.  See  also 
Evangelos  Kofos,  “Dilemmas  and  Orientations  of  Greek  Policy  in  Macedonia:  1878-1886,” 
Balkan  Studies  21,  no.  1 (1980),  45-55.  Also  Basil  C.  Gounaris,  “Reassessing  Ninety  Years 
of  Greek  Historiography  on  the  Struggles  for  Macedonia,  1904-1908,”  in  Ourselves  and 
Others,  eds.  Peter  Mackridge  and  E.  Yannakakis  (Oxford,  1997),  25-37. 
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the  private  organization  Ethniki  Hetaireia  (“National  Society”)  by  army 
officers  in  1894;  and  the  ostensibly  private  society  “Macedonian  Commit- 
tee” founded  in  Athens  in  1903,  actually  supported  by  the  government, 
with  the  Greek  consulate  in  Thessaloniki  as  its  headquarters.  The  struggle 
turned  violent  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  bands  of  irregu- 
lars “converting”  the  population  into  “Exarchists”  or  “Patriarchists”  through 
terror  and  combat.  The  objective  of  this  systematic  war  was  to  politicize 
the  communities  and  divide  the  population  according  to  national  crite- 
ria in  order  to  create  conditions  for  a future  annexation.  The  Bulgarian 
cause,  until  then  ascendent,  suffered  a setback  after  the  suppression  of  the 
IMRO-organized  Ilinden  uprising  (that  is,  on  St.  Elias  or  St.  Elijah  Day)  in 
1903.  In  the  “unofficial  war”  that  followed,  known  as  “Makedonikos  Ago- 
nas”  (1904-1908),  the  Greeks  took  the  offensive,  reinforced  by  a number 
of  young  army  officers,  and  achieved  considerable  successes,  especially  in 
southern  and  central  Macedonia.  They  often  acted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Ottoman  authorities,  who  strove  to  preserve  a balance  between  the 
warring  factions  and  thus  remain  masters  of  the  situation.  The  Greek 
state  gradually  took  control  of  the  private  irredentist  organizations  until 
all  were  put  under  direct  control  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  1908.  The  state 
thus  monopolized  the  national  question,  acting  more  effectively  than  the 
previous  romantic,  heroic,  but  not  successful  strategy.  The  fighting  was 
temporarily  halted  by  the  Young  Turk  revolution  in  1908,  which  started  in 
Macedonia.  A brief  honeymoon  period  of  “brotherhood”  ensued  between 
the  ethnic  groups,  followed  by  centralization  and  the  hard  nationalist 
course  of  the  Young  Turks.  It  was  the  Balkan  alliance  among  Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  Macedonia  and  Montenegro  that  “solved”  the  Macedonian  ques- 
tion in  the  First  Balkan  War  against  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1912,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Second  (Inter-Allied)  Balkan  War  of  Greece  and  Serbia 
against  Bulgaria  over  the  spoils  in  1913,  lost  by  Bulgaria  (which  was  also 
attacked  by  Romania  and  Turkey).  The  aspirations  of  Greece  and  Serbia 
were  fulfilled,  while  defeated  Bulgaria  retained  a small  part  of  Macedonia. 
In  the  end,  the  Greeks  successfully  pushed  their  northern  frontier  deep 
into  Slavic-speaking  Macedonia  during  the  Balkan  Wars  and  thus  realized 
their  Hellenizing  nation-building  project.  In  this  well-known  story,  what 
is  important  for  me  is  how  the  conflict  over  Macedonia  rebounded  on  the 
parties  involved  and  especially  Greece  and  Bulgaria,  creating  effects  of 
“entanglement.”  These  can  only  be  mentioned,  as  it  would  require  another 
work  to  elaborate  on  them. 

The  “northern  border”  of  Greece,  with  its  characteristics  of  a military 
border — that  is,  a place  of  brigandage  of  irregular  irredentist  bands  and 
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opportunities  to  rob  with  impunity — left  a deep  imprint  on  the  Greek 
state  and  the  public  sphere  and  fostered  illegality.  Irredentism  provided 
the  ideology  to  justify  the  plundering  raids  across  the  border  and  created 
“ideological  (patriotic)  bandits”  in  the  tradition  of  the  pre-independence 
kiephts.  This  situation  ruined  and  demoralized  the  local  peasantry  and 
cattle-breeders,  undermined  the  legal  order  and  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
state,  and  hampered  internal  reform  and  economic  improvement.218  This 
was  less  true  of  the  Bulgarian  state,  which  took  the  “national  question” 
more  firmly  in  its  hands  from  the  beginning.  However,  this  changed  with 
a vengeance  after  the  wars,  when  IMRO  was  suppressed  in  the  Greek  and 
Serbian  parts  of  Macedonia  and  transferred  the  base  of  its  operations  in 
Bulgaria  (in  the  Macedonian  Pirin  region).  It  undermined  the  authority 
of  the  state,  especially  during  the  rule  of  the  Bulgarian  Agrarian  National 
Union  (1919-1923),  and  remained  a violent  “irresponsible  factor”  after- 
wards that  terrorized  the  public  and  political  realm  in  Bulgaria  until  sup- 
pressed by  the  military  after  its  coup  d’etat  on  May  19, 1934. 

Another  side  effect  of  irredentism  in  Greece  was  that  the  ethos  of 
“klepht-armatolism”  or  “pallikarism”  became  entrenched  in  public  life  and 
in  the  conduct  of  the  political  establishment.  The  terms  refer  to  the  glori- 
fied kiephts  and  armatols  of  the  Turkish  times  and  their  violent  acts  and, 
respectively,  the  brave,  but  undisciplined  pallikars,  that  is,  Greek  (irregu- 
lar) soldiers  in  the  War  of  Independence.  The  “pallikarism”  of  public  men 
(as  defined  by  John  Koliopoulos)  meant  heroic  posturing,  blunders  in  for- 
eign policy,  the  tendency  to  blame  these  blunders  on  outside  forces,  and 
superficial  adoption  of  Western  liberal  principles  and  institutions.219  In 
Bulgaria  as  well,  militarism  with  irredentist  justifications  and  a privileged 
military  caste  entrenched  itself  in  the  state  at  the  expense  of  civil  society 
and  sapped  its  resources,  thus  constricting  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. It  was  fostered  by  none  other  than  the  king  (Ferdinand  of  Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha)  himself — a great  political  adventurist  in  the  wars. 

The  generation  of  Greek  officers  that  was  active  in  Macedonia  on  a 
“private  mission”  became  quite  autonomous  from  the  civil  politicians 
and  capable  of  taking  initiative  for  state  coups  d’etat  (including  the  cel- 
ebrated one  in  1909  that  brought  Venizelos  to  power).220  The  romantic 


218  John  Koliopoulos,  “Brigandage  and  Irredentism  in  Nineteenth-Century  Greece,” 
Nationalism  and  Nationality,  67-102. 

219  Koliopoulos,  “Brigandage,”  95-96.  Similarly  Koliopoulos  and  Veremis,  Greece, 

230-233- 

220  Zelepos,  Die  Ethnisierung,  198-199,  254,  274. 
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heroic  ideal  of  the  chetnik  (member  of  an  armed  band)  exerted  a similar 
effect  in  Bulgaria  on  politicians  and  military  officers  and  even  on  creative 
personalities  and  prominent  members  of  the  intelligentsia  (such  as  the 
great  poet  Peyo  Yavorov,  who  joined  a band  in  Macedonia).  Bulgarian  offi- 
cers with  Macedonian  experience  did  not  participate  in  the  coup  d’etat 
against  Stamboliyski  in  1923,  but  IMRO  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing 
the  Agrarians  afterwards  and  brutally  murdered  Stamboliyski.  It  played 
a terrorist  role  in  Bulgarian  public  and  political  life  until  1934,  obviously 
benefiting  from  the  complicity  (or  fear)  of  the  political  establishment  and 
based  on  the  massive  Macedonian  emigre  community  in  Bulgaria.221 

There  was  also  the  harsh  fate  of  those  who  remained  as  minorities  in 
integralist  nation-states.  The  dreamed-of  “Hellenic  Ecumene”  in  the  south- 
ern Balkans  was  achieved  at  a high  price  of  social  engineering,  assimila- 
tion and  the  violation  of  the  rights  and  sensibilities  of  the  ethnic  Others.222 
But  it  exacted  a price  from  the  Greeks  as  well.  The  high  expectations 
were  not  fulfilled,  and  the  contestation  of  the  Ottoman  legacy  by  other 
contenders  produced  a certain  unease  and  insecurity  as  well  as  excesses 
in  Greek  nationalism.  The  Macedonian  conflict  lived  on  as  an  “internal 
frontier,”  insofar  as  the  Greeks  did  not  feel  safe  from  Bulgarian  and  Serb 
claims  over  the  Slav-speaking  inhabitants  of  Greek  Macedonia  as  their 
minorities.223  The  Greek  minority  in  Bulgaria — 60,000-70,000  people,  or 
less  than  2 percent  of  the  population — also  suffered  reprisals  (especially 
in  1906)  and  came  under  pressure  to  assimilate.224  The  anti-Greek  acts 
of  1906  in  some  Bulgarian  towns  might  have  had  economic  and  social 
causes  and  motivations,  but  they  would  hardly  have  happened  without 
nationalist  “justifications”  (avenging  the  Greek  reprisals  in  Macedonia).225 
When  integralist  nationalism  reigns  supreme,  minorities  attract  hostility 
and  easily  become  a scapegoat  for  discontents  and  frustrations  and  a tar- 
get of  repression. 


221  On  the  influence  of  IMRO  and  the  crisis  of  postwar  nationalism,  see  Marin  Pundeff, 
“Bulgarian  Nationalism,”  in  Nationalism  in  Eastern  Europe,  93-165,  esp.  139-148. 

222  On  the  fate  of  the  Bulgarian-minded  population  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  see 
Georgi  Daskalov,  Balgarite  v Egeyska  Makedoniya.  Mit  ili  realnost.  Istoriko-demografsko 
izsledvane,  igoo-iggo  (Sofia,  1996);  Stayko  Trifonov,  Balgarskoto  natsionalno-osvoboditelno 
dvizhenie  v Trakiya,  igig-ig34  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1988). 

223  Koliopoulos  and  Veremis,  Greece,  264-265,  278-279,  376-379. 

224  Statisticheski  godishnik  na  balgarskoto  tsarstvo  (Godina  parva,  1909;  Sofia,  1910),  39 
(58,326  Greeks  in  1887,  69,820  in  1905). 

225  Roumen  Avramov,  "Anchialo,  1906:  The  Political  Economy  of  an  Ethnic  Clash,” 
Etudes  Balkaniques  45,  no.  4 (2009),  31-115.  There  is  another  article  by  Yura  Konstantinova 
on  the  subject  in  the  same  issue. 
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In  conclusion,  I hope  to  have  shown  how  closely  interconnected  and 
entangled  Bulgarian  and  Greek  history  came  to  be  in  the  modern  era  and 
how  much  they  were  conditioned  by  each  other.  The  modes  of  connect- 
ing and  entanglement  varied,  starting  with  the  mediating  role  of  Greek 
education  in  introducing  Bulgarians  to  the  modern  European  ideas  of  the 
Enlightenment  and  the  French  Revolution  (but  also  the  Greek  mediation 
in  urban  modernity);  the  Greek  transfers  and  adaptations  in  Bulgarian 
education  and  literature;  the  example  of  the  Greek  national  Church;  and 
the  Greek  revolutionary  example.  In  a sense,  the  whole  Bulgarian  National 
Revival  was  modeled  on  that  of  the  Greeks — from  education  through 
national  self-assertion  toward  armed  struggle.  Similar  influence  in  the 
reverse  direction  was  significant,  but  not  symmetrical,  since  the  Greek 
national  “revival”  started  earlier.  Many  Bulgarians  fought  in  the  Greek  lib- 
eration, and  some  remained  in  Greek  literary  and  cultural  life.  The  links 
and  entanglements  left  their  traces  in  individual  biographies  of  Bulgarians 
with  a Greek  education,  dual  identities  and  a role  in  Greek  culture. 

This  chapter  has  also  highlighted  the  impact  of  the  timing  and  uneven- 
ness of  the  Bulgarian  and  Greek  nation-building  processes  on  the  inter- 
action. Of  utmost  importance  was  the  igniting  of  Bulgarian  nationalism 
by  contact  with  the  older  Greek  nationalism,  which  acted  both  positively 
(by  example)  and  negatively  (by  provoking  opposition  and  reaction). 
Some  basic  traits  of  Bulgarian  nationalism  were  shaped  in  this  way,  such 
as  emphasis  on  the  mother  tongue,  the  initially  “reactive”  (compensa- 
tory) character  and  some  anti-Greek  stereotypes.  Greek  national  activists 
engaged  with  their  Bulgarian  opponents  somewhat  later,  but  hardly  less 
vehemently  and  fatefully.  Some  characteristic  traits  of  Greek  nationalism 
(and  national  identity)  and  its  evolution  were  shaped  in  the  ideological 
clash  and  mutual  articulation  with  Bulgarian  ethno-linguistic  nationalism 
during  the  rivalry  for  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  In  both  cases,  the  strongly 
negative  images  of  the  Other,  created  under  the  influence  of  sociocultural 
conditions  and  historical  events,  were  closely  correlative  and  reciprocal, 
and  constitutive  of  one’s  own  national  identity.  The  conflict  between  the 
two  rival  nationalisms  for  territories  and  populations,  though  a negative 
mode  of  relating  and  “communicating,”  produced  entanglements  with 
important  consequences — intended  and  unintended — in  internal  politics 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  respective  societies.  Finally,  the  conflict 
has  rebounded  upon  the  respective  historiographies  by  imposing  later 
(mostly  negative)  interpretation  of  earlier  realities;  it  has  often  obscured 
the  shared  pre-modern  (pre-national)  history  and  some  positive  aspects 
of  the  interaction  and  has  downplayed  the  mutual  indebtedness. 
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Although  the  term  “Ottomanism”  is  widely  used  in  studies  on  nineteenth- 
and  early-twentieth-century  Ottoman  and  Balkan  studies,  relatively  little 
has  been  written  about  Ottomanism  as  a problem  in  its  own  right  com- 
pared to  the  impressive  bibliographies  on  different  national  movements 
and  nationalisms,  as  well  as  those  on  Islamism  and  Pan-Turkism.  In  addi- 
tion, the  interpretations  of  the  term  in  various  studies  are  contradictory 
and  mutually  exclusive.  Some  see  Ottomanism  as  an  attempt  to  meld  all 
subjects  of  the  empire  into  “one  single  Ottoman  nation,”  which  in  most 
cases  is  condemned  as  an  assimilationist  policy.1  Some  authors  opt  for 
labels  like  “political,”  “civic”  or  “non-ethnocentric”  nation,  and  this  is  seen 
as  a well-intended  though  not  necessarily  feasible  project.2  Finally,  many 
scholars  describe  Ottomanism  in  milder  terms,  as  an  attempt  to  forge  a 
common  feeling  of  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  state  despite  religious  and 
other  differences.3 

Surprisingly,  all  these  diverging  interpretations  can  be  supported  with 
evidence  in  nineteenth-  and  early-twentieth-century  texts.  At  that  time 
some  wrote  about  the  melding  of  all  peoples  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
into  “one  single  nation,”  while  others  explained  at  length  that  there  was 
no  such  goal.  Those  who  discussed  what  this  “Ottoman  nation”  was  had 
different  views,  and  the  term  “Ottoman(s)”  itself  was  often  used  with 


1 Yuriy  Petrosyan,  “Iz  istoriy  propagandy  doktriny  osmanizma  na  Balkanah  (po  mate- 
rialom  bibliotek  i arhivov  Saraeva),”  in  Tyurkologicheskiy  sbornik,  15/3  (Moscow,  1975), 
142-149,  especially  142;  Ruben  Safrastyan,  Doktrina  osmanizma  v politicheskoy  zhizni 
Osmanskoy  imperii  (50-/0  g.g.  XIX v.)  (Yerevan:  AN  ASSR,  1985);  Iliya  Todev,  D-r  Stoyan 
Chomakov  (1815-1853).  Zhivot,  delo,  potomtsi,  vol.  1 (Sofia:  Akademichno  izdatelstvo,  2003), 
186, 196  and  202. 

2 Fikret  Adanir,  “The  Macedonians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  1878-1912,”  in  The  Forma- 
tion of  National  Elites,  ed.  Andreas  Kappeler  (Aldershot,  Hants,  UK:  Dartmouth,  1992),  167; 
Encyclopedia  of  Nationalism,  ed.  Alexander  J.  Motyl  (San  Diego,  CA:  Academic  Press,  2000), 
vol.  2,  388. 

3 Paul  Dumont,  “La  periode  des  Tanzimat,”  in  Histoire  de  TEmpire  ottoman,  ed.  Robert 
Mantran  (Paris:  Fayard,  1989),  497;  Joseph  G.  Rahme,  “Namik  Kemal’s  Constitutional 
Ottomanism  and  Non-Muslims,”  Islam  and  Christian-Muslim  Relations  10,  no.  1 (1999):  24: 
“. . . the  equality  of  all  subjects  (not  citizens  yet),  Muslims  and  non-Muslims,  and  their  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  Osman  and  the  institution  of  the  sultanate.” 
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supplementary  explanations  about  its  meaning.  Official  propaganda  was 
not  only  inconsistent  but  also  used  intentionally  vague  language  when 
addressing  identity  issues. 

A comparison  between  original  texts  in  Ottoman  Turkish  and  their 
translations  into  the  various  languages  spoken  in  the  empire — particu- 
larly for  bilingual  editions — demonstrates  that  the  common  “Ottoman” 
identity  was  understood  and  expressed  in  a different  way  within  differ- 
ent communities.4  Foreigners  and  non-Muslims  in  the  empire  persisted 
in  translating  “Muslims,”  and  in  many  cases  also  “Ottomans,”  simply  as 
“Turks”;  the  “Ottoman  state”  was  translated  as  “Turkey”;  and  so  on.  But 
Ottoman-Turkish  intellectuals  also  used  the  terms  “Ottoman,”  "Turk”  and 
even  “Muslim”  as  synonyms  during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twenti- 
eth centuries.5  Even  until  the  last  days  of  the  empire,  ordinary  peasants 
in  Anatolia  regarded  only  members  of  the  elite  as  "Ottomans.”  In  general, 
studies  dealing  with  problems  of  identity  in  the  late  Ottoman  Empire 
point  out  the  inconsistent  and  even  contradictory  use  of  key  words  in 
the  identity  discourse  (such  as  miLLet,  nation,  race  or  the  preference  for 
the  term  “Ottoman”  or  “Turkish”)  in  Ottoman  Turkish,  even  by  the  same 
person.6  Even  at  the  lexicographical  level  the  term  “Ottomanism”  could 
not  be  reduced  to  one  single  meaning.  In  his  famous  dictionary  of  the 
Turkish  language,  §emseddin  Sami  defined  Osmaniihk  as  “belonging  to 
the  Ottoman  “people  and  race”  or  as  “being  a subject  of  the  Ottoman 
state”  (Osmanli  kavim  ve  cinsine  mensubiyet  veya  Devlet-i  Osmaniye’ye 
tab’iyet. . .).  The  same  author  could  define  “Ottoman”  identity  and  “Otto- 
manism” in  different  ways,  depending  on  the  context  of  the  discussion 
and  his  opponents’  views.7  In  fact  the  identity  policies  of  the  state  authori- 
ties were  also  an  answer  to  specific  problems  or  pressures  and  therefore 
changed  considerably  over  time. 


4 See  in  this  regard  the  pioneering  work  of  Johann  Strauss  “Ottomanisme  et  ‘ottoman- 
ite.’  Le  temoignage  linguistique,”  in  Aspects  of  the  Political  Language  in  Turkey  (igth-20th 
Centuries),  ed.  Hans-Lukas  Kieser  (Istanbul:  ISIS,  2002),  15-39. 

5 Ozgiir  Tiiresay,  Etre  inteilectuel  a la  fin  de  TEmpire  ottoman:  Ebiizziya  Tevfik  (1849-1913) 
et  son  temps  (PhD  diss.,  INALCO,  2008),  460-461. 

6 Ozgiir  Tiiresay,  “Osmanli  Kimliginin  Pefinde:  Ebiizziya  Tevfik  Bey,”  Muteferrika  21, 
no.  1 (2002):  6-7;  Biilent  Bilmez,  “§emseddin  Sami  Frasheri  (1850-1904):  Contributing  to 
the  Construction  of  Albanian  and  Turkish  Identities,”  in  We,  the  People:  Politics  of  National 
Peculiarity  in  Southeastern  Europe,  ed.  Diana  Mishkova  (Budapest:  Central  European  Uni- 
versity Press,  2009),  353-354. 

7 Nathalie  Clayer, Awe  origines  du  nationalisme  albanais.  La  naissance  d'une  nation  major- 
itairement  musulmane  en  Europe  (Paris:  Karthala,  2007),  383;  Tiiresay,  Etre  inteilectuel. 
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Another  source  of  confusion  is  the  parallel  existence  of  different  dis- 
courses about  the  future  of  the  peoples  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  during 
the  Tanzimat  era.  State  officials,  foreigners  working  for  the  Ottoman  state 
and  leaders  of  the  non-Muslim  peoples  defended  profoundly  different 
conceptions  of  Ottoman  identity.  Important  changes  in  the  perception 
of  individual  and  collective  identities  took  place  during  the  late  Ottoman 
Empire,  even  concerning  state  policies  and  the  positions  of  Ottoman- 
Turkish  intellectuals.  As  a result,  early-twentieth-century  definitions  of 
“Ottomanism”  fundamentally  differ  from  those  dating  from  the  Tanzimat 
period  (1839-1876).  In  summary,  the  variety  of  interpretations  in  present- 
day  historiography  corresponds  to  the  very  nature  of  Ottomanism,  which 
was  formulated  by  a variety  of  political  actors  as  an  answer  to  a variety  of 
different  problems. 

The  paradox  is  that  even  those  who  sincerely  identified  themselves  as 
"Ottomans”  felt  that  this  term  was  insufficient.  As  the  famous  novelist  and 
journalist  Ahmed  Midhat  Efendi  once  stated:  “I  am  Ottoman.  And  not  only 
an  Ottoman — I am  the  purest  of  Ottomans,  I am  a Muslim  and  a Turk.”8 
This  anecdotal  remark  could  help  us  to  systematize  the  presentation  of 
Ottomanism,  starting  with  the  broadest  understanding  of  being  Ottoman 
as  a subject  of  the  state  and  gradually  moving  toward  the  identity  of  the 
“purest”  Ottomans,  who  were  at  the  same  time  Muslims  and  Turks.  But 
before  addressing  these  different  dimensions  of  Ottomanism,  it  is  useful 
to  examine  what  the  place  of  this  political  concept  was  in  relation  to  the 
other  two  major  political  tendencies  in  the  late  Ottoman  Empire — Isla- 
mism  and  Turkism.  The  problem  is  related  to  the  definition  of  both  the 
essence  and  the  chronological  limits  of  Ottomanism. 


Ottomanism  vs.  Islamism  and  Turkism 

Traditionally  the  term  “Ottomanism”  was  used  to  describe  the  identity 
politics  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  during  the  reform  era  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  According  to  the  conventional  view,  “Ottomanism” — or  the  idea 
that  all  the  subjects  of  the  sultan  must  be  bound  in  a “fraternal  union” — 
became  a matter  of  state  policy  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  during  the  later 
years  of  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II  (1808-1839)  and  especially  during 


8 In  response  to  a foreigner  during  his  trip  in  Europe  in  1889:  Ahmed  Midhat,  Avrupa’da 
bir  cevelan  (Istanbul,  1307=1890),  97,  quoted  in  Strauss,  “Ottomanisme  et  ‘ottomanite,’  ” 
39- 
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the  period  of  the  reforms,  known  as  the  Tanzimat  (1839-1876).  At  that 
time,  modern  political  propaganda  appeared  in  the  Ottoman  state,  seek- 
ing to  “awaken”  the  patriotism  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  This  new 
policy  was  promoted  as  an  alternative  to  the  nationalisms  of  the  non- 
Muslims  and  encouraged  them  to  identify  with  and  support  the  Ottoman 
state.  By  creating  a common  feeling  of  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  state, 
it  had  to  counterbalance  rising  nationalisms  and  to  preserve  the  empire 
from  disintegration.  It  was  officially  stated  that  all  subjects  were  and 
needed  to  be  called  by  the  same  name:  Ottomans.9 

Ottomanism  is  often  seen  as  the  first  of  three  different  types  of  iden- 
tity politics  that  dominated  in  succession — Ottomanism,  Islamism  and 
Turkism.  This  was  due  mainly  to  Yusuf  Ak^ura’s  famous  article  “The  Three 
Political  Systems,”  published  in  1904,  which  immediately  provoked  an  ani- 
mated debate.10  Akkra's  thesis  was  that  there  were  three  possible  ways 
for  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  survive  politically.  According  to  him  the  first 
was  “Ottomanism,”  the  policy  that  prevailed  during  the  Tanzimat  period 
and  sought  to  achieve  the  national  unity  of  all  the  peoples  inhabiting  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  second  was  Islamism,  which  became  dominant 
under  Sultan  Abdulhamid  II  (1876-1909)  and  sought  to  create  closer  ties 
among  and  win  the  support  of  all  Muslims,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
were  Ottoman  subjects.  The  third  and  the  newest  approach  was  Turkism, 
which  actually  corresponded  to  Pan-Turkism  rather  than  to  present-day 
Turkish  nationalism.  Ak^ura  examined  the  advantages  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  each  of  the  three  and  defended  Turkism  as  a viable  alternative 
to  Islamism,  which  dominated  at  that  time.  As  for  Ottomanism,  it  was 
presented  as  a noble  but  unfeasible  project. 

The  main  criticism  of  Ak^ura’s  thesis  was  that  the  question  was  incor- 
rectly formulated.  It  was  not  possible,  wrote  one  of  his  critics,  Ali  Kemal, 
to  separate  the  Turkic  from  the  Islamic,  the  Islamic  from  the  Turkic,  the 
Islamic  and  the  Turkic  from  the  Ottoman  and  vice  versa,  “to  divide  the 
whole  into  three.”* 11  Even  so,  Ak^ura’s  perception  prevailed,  and  Otto- 
manism,  Islamism  and  (Pan-)Turkism  are  usually  perceived,  researched 
and  presented  as  three  different  political  projects  and  policies.  Yet  today 


9 The  problems  of  Ottomanism  during  the  Tanzimat  and  its  supranational  nature  are 
addressed  in  more  detail  in  my  article  “Reconciliation  of  the  Spirits  and  Fusion  of  the 
Interests:  ‘Ottomanism’  as  an  Identity  Politics,”  in  We,  the  People,  47-77. 

10  Yusuf  Ak^ura,  Ug  Tarz-i  Siyaset,  ed.  Enver  Z.  Karal  (Ankara:  TTK,  1976). 

11  Ali  Kemal  in  “Our  Answer”  (Cevabimiz)  to  Akgura:  “bizim  igin  Turku  Islamdan,  Islami 
Tiirkten,  Turk  ve  islami  Osmanhhktan,  Osmanhhgi  Tiirkten,  Islamdan  ayirmak,  tekligi  iige 
bolmek  olamaz.”  In  Akgura,  Ug  Tarz-i,  37. 
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scholars  increasingly  agree  that  Ottomanism  had  a central  place  in  the 
identity  politics  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  until  its  very  end,  although  it 
was  becoming  more  Islamist  and  was  later  also  influenced  by  Turkish 
nationalism.12  Attempting  to  unify  all  the  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  a priority  not  only  during  but  also  after  the  Tanzimat  until  the  end 
of  the  empire.  During  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries, 
the  Young  Turks  took  up  the  ideals  of  Ottomanism,  and  the  developments 
following  the  1908  revolution  demonstrated  how  popular  these  ideas 
were  also  among  non-Muslim  and  non-Turkish  elites.  Despite  the  trend 
toward  Turkism,  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  instrumentalized 
Islamism  on  many  occasions,  yet  they  did  not  renounce  the  principles  of 
Ottomanism.13 

The  1876  Ottoman  Constitution,  which  is  considered  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  Tanzimat,  demonstrates  that  elements  of  “Ottomanism,” 
"Islamism”  and  “Turkism”  existed  in  official  policies  simultaneously.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  text  of  the  constitution  reflects  all  the  main  ideas  of 
the  reforms  up  to  that  moment,  including  the  basic  element  of  “Ottoman- 
ism,” namely  that  independently  of  their  faith,  all  subjects  of  the  empire 
should  be  called  Ottomans  (Article  8).  Further  on,  the  constitutional  text 
not  only  deals  with  individuals  who  do,  or  do  not,  have  “Ottoman  nation- 
ality” (Articles  14,  65  and  68)  but  in  many  places  refers  to  the  subjects  of 
the  empire  as  “Ottomans”  (Articles  4,  9, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19,  71  and  114).  At  the 
same  time  the  constitution  stipulates  that  the  sultan  is  also  caliph  and  as 
such  is  not  only  the  sultan  of  all  “Ottomans,”  but  equally  the  protector 
of  Islam  (Articles  3 and  4),  which  is  the  official  religion  of  the  Ottoman 
state  (Article  11).  The  constitution  also  demands  knowledge  of  the  official 
language  of  the  state  as  a precondition  for  appointment  at  public  offices 
(Article  18).  The  fact  that  the  language  was  named  “Turkish”  instead  of 
“Ottoman”  indicated  an  approach  at  variance  with  the  dominant  “Otto- 
manist”  discourse.  The  initial  draft  granted  the  various  communities  the 


12  Hasan  Kayali,  Arabs  and  Young  Turks:  Ottomanism,  Arabism,  and  Islamism  in  the  Sec- 
ond Constitutional  Period  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  igo8-igi8  (Berkeley:  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  1997);  Eyal  Ginio,  “Mobilizing  the  Ottoman  Nation  during  the  Balkan  Wars 
(1912-1913):  Awakening  from  the  Ottoman  Dream,”  War  in  History  12,  no.  2 (2005):  156-177, 
especially  159;  Erol  Ulker,  "Contextualising  ‘Turkification’:  Nation-Building  in  the  Late 
Ottoman  Empire,  1908-18,”  Nations  and  Nationalism  2,  no.  4 (2005):  613-636,  especially 
616  and  632. 

13  Jacob  M.  Landau,  Pan-Turkism:  From  Irredentism  to  Cooperation  (London:  Hurst  and 
Co.,  1995),  46-47;  Ulker,  “Contextualising  ‘Turkification,’  ” 623. 
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freedom  to  use  their  own  language  in  education,  but  this  liberal  stipula- 
tion was  omitted  from  the  final  version.14 


Ottomanism,  Legal  Reforms  and  Universal  Values 

Obviously  it  was  not  possible  to  propose  an  ethnocentric  vision  of  who 
the  “Ottomans”  were  and  include  all  the  subjects  of  the  sultan;  the  same 
was  true  of  faith  and  language.  For  that  very  reason,  official  propaganda 
usually  avoided  discussing  identity-related  questions  and  focused  on  a 
different  approach.  The  authorities  tried  to  gain  their  subjects’  support 
by  offering  (or  at  least  promising)  equal  rights  and  fair  treatment  to  all 
of  them.  At  first  glance,  such  arguments  might  look  irrelevant  to  the 
idea  of  collective  identity,  but  they  were  purposefully  used  by  those  who 
attempted  to  build  it.  The  authorities  regarded  the  reforms  and  their  sup- 
posed results  as  a means  of  preventing  the  development  of  nationalist  and 
secessionist  movements. 

First  of  all,  the  authorities  insisted  that  the  reforms  ensured  the  equal- 
ity of  all  subjects,  especially  between  Muslims  and  non-Muslims,  who 
became  equal  in  rights  (before  the  law,  in  courts,  and  so  on)  and  in  duties 
(in  paying  taxes).  According  to  the  Reform  Edict  of  1856,  subjects  had  to 
have  equal  access  to  positions  in  the  public  administration  and  even  to 
the  army.15  The  new  legislation  usually  pointed  out  that  access  to  differ- 
ent positions  and  institutions  was  open  to  “all  classes  of  the  Ottoman 
subjects”:  this  was  the  case  for  enrollment  in  state  schools,  as  civil  ser- 
vants and  even  as  prison  guardians.16  The  propaganda  concerning  “equal 
rights”  was  intensive  and  provoked  nervous  reactions  from  both  sides. 
Non-Muslims  started  complaining  that  their  newly  acquired  equality 
was  not  respected  in  practice,  and  they  reported  cases  of  discrimination. 
From  the  other  side,  it  was  widely  claimed,  by  statesmen  and  intellectu- 
als alike,  that  due  to  the  reforms  and  the  interventions  of  foreign  powers, 
non-Muslims  received  more  liberties  than  Muslims.  Later  on,  some  even 


14  Ali  Gencer,  “ilk  Osmanli  Anayasasinda  Tiirkijenin  Resmi  Dil  Olarak  Kabulii  Edilmesi,” 
in  Armagan.  Kanun-u  Esasi’nin  wo.  Yilt  (Ankara:  Ankara  Universitesi  Siyasal  Bilgiler  Fakiil- 
tesi,  1978),  183-189. 

15  Carter  Findley,  “The  Acid  Test  of  Ottomanism:  The  Acceptance  of  Non-Muslims  in 
the  Late  Ottoman  Bureaucracy,”  in  Christians  and  Jews  in  the  Ottoman  Empire:  The  Func- 
tioning of  a Plural  Society,  vol.  1,  eds.  Benjamin  Braude  and  Bernard  Lewis  (New  York  and 
London:  Holmes  and  Meier  Publishers,  1982),  339-368. 

16  Dtistur,  Tertih-i  ewel,  vol.  2 (Konstantiniye  [Istanbul],  1290=1873/4),  187;  Ibid.,  vol.  3, 
1293=1876/7,  220-222. 
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argued  that  concessions  to  non-Muslims  helped  cause  the  decline  of  the 
empire.17  These  reciprocal  accusations  of  discrimination — against  non- 
Muslims  and  Muslims  respectively — reappear  in  similar  ways  in  present- 
day  Balkan  and  Turkish  historiographies. 

The  most  problematic  dimension  of  equality  was  related  to  military  ser- 
vice. Despite  the  intention  of  the  1856  Reform  Edict,  non-Muslims  (with 
some  minor  exceptions)  were  not  accepted  into  the  army  before  1909,  and 
even  after  this  date  only  a small  fraction  of  them  were  recruited.18  Yet  in 
theory  all  male  subjects  contributed  equally  to  the  security  of  the  Sublime 
State,  only  in  different  ways — some  by  serving  under  arms,  others  by  pay- 
ing the  military  tax.  Once  again  some  non-Muslims  complained  that  being 
excluded  from  military  service  was  discrimination,  while  Muslims  rightly 
pointed  out  that  paying  a tax  was  not  the  same  as  the  sacrifice  of  enlist- 
ing and  putting  one’s  life  at  risk.19  Another  possibility  for  non-Muslims 
to  help  defend  the  state  was  donations  to  the  Ottoman  army,  regularly 
reported  in  the  official  press.  But  in  practice  the  army,  a major  instrument 
for  indoctrination  in  modern  societies,  was  not  sufficiently  used  to  fos- 
ter a feeling  of  solidarity  between  soldiers  of  different  faiths  and  national 
affiliations.  The  attempt  to  rely  on  Christian  soldiers  after  1909 — more 
precisely,  during  the  Balkan  Wars — was  a failure.20 

Besides  legal  equality,  official  propaganda  highlighted  the  tolerance 
of  the  Ottoman  state  towards  the  non-Muslims,  contrasting  it  with  the 
mistreatment  of  Muslims  in  Greece,  Russia  and  elsewhere.  Articles  in  the 
press  reported  examples  of  the  Ottoman  authorities’  fair  treatment  of — 
and  even  compassion  toward — the  Greeks.  At  the  same  time,  cases  were 
reported  of  the  mistreatment  of  Muslims/Turks  by  the  Greeks.  Discrimina- 
tion against  the  Jews  in  Eastern  European  countries  (mostly  in  Romania 
and  Russia)  was  a favored  topic  for  the  newspapers,  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  highlight  the  tolerance  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

In  writings  about  equality  and  tolerance  towards  non-Muslims,  it 
was  often  stated  that  all  the  sultan’s  subjects  were  living  “like  brothers” 
(kardegge).  Symptomatic  of  this  brotherhood  were  the  donations,  regularly 


17  Midhat  Pacha,  La  Turquie.  Son  passe,  son  avenir  (Paris:  E.  Dentu,  1878),  13-14;  Mohamed 
Farid  Bey,  Etude  sur  la  crise  ottomane  actuelle  7977-7972 — 7974-7975  (n.p.  [Geneva]:  Nouvelle 
edition,  1915),  5 ff.;  Ilhan  Yerlikaya,  XIX.  Yiizyd  Osmank  Siyasi  Hayatmda  Basiret  Gazetesi 
(Van:  Yiiziincii  Yil  Universitesi,  1994),  104-106;  Rahme,  “Namik  Kemal's,”  28-29. 

18  Eric  J.  Ziircher,  “Ottoman  Conscription  System,  1844-1914,”  International  Review  of 
Social  History  43  (1998):  437-449- 

19  Rahme,  “Namik  Kemal’s,”  36. 

20  Ginio,  “Mobilizing  the  Ottoman  Nation,”  174. 
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reported  in  the  press,  testifying  to  the  compassion  of  Christians  for  Mus- 
lim refugees  (from  places  such  as  Crimea,  Crete  and  Serbia).  The  idealized 
picture  of  the  Ottoman  past,  when  people  of  different  faiths  lived  “for  cen- 
turies under  the  same  roof  without  any  problem,”  reflects  the  propaganda 
introduced  during  the  Tanzimat. 

One  topic  frequently  recurring  in  official  discourse  was  justice  ( adalet ), 
which  was  presented  as  characteristic  of  Islam  and  also  of  the  Ottoman 
state,  ft  was  claimed  that  the  successes  of  the  first  sultans  were  due  to 
the  fair  treatment  they  had  shown  toward  everyone.21  Still,  justice  was 
presented  not  only  as  a traditional  value  but  also  as  something  restored  by 
the  reforms.  Numerous  articles  insisted  that  Ottoman  legislation  was  con- 
stantly improving  and  called  on  subjects  to  respect  the  law.  The  new  laws 
and  regulations  were  usually  published  in  the  official  and  semi-official 
press  and  occasionally  in  other  newspapers.  In  some  cases,  the  legal  text 
was  preceded  by  an  introduction  emphasizing  the  improvement  brought 
by  the  respective  law,  assuring  better  and  equal  treatment  of  the  subjects. 
Thus  justice  appeared  as  a raison  d’etre  for  the  Ottoman  state  and  at  the 
same  time  as  a reason  for  its  subjects  to  remain  loyal  to  the  empire. 

In  addition  to  portraying  the  Ottoman  state  as  providing  equal  and  fair 
treatment  to  all  its  subjects  (and  to  a great  extent,  to  foreigners),  offi- 
cial propaganda  praised  the  administration  as  securing  peace  and  order. 
Reports  of  crimes  appeared  regularly  in  official  newspapers,  but  they  were 
always  accompanied  by  the  information  that  the  criminal  had  already 
been  captured  and  brought  to  justice,  or  at  least  that  the  local  authorities 
were  pursuing  the  perpetrator  and  it  was  only  a question  of  time  before  he 
was  caught.  In  some  cases,  the  information  quoted  the  article  of  the  Penal 
Code  under  which  the  criminal  had  been  sentenced,  thus  demonstrating 
that  law  was  respected.  Cases  of  Christian  peasants  who  had  emigrated 
but  wanted  to  move  back  to  the  empire  also  received  press  coverage,  thus 
underlying  the  full  protection  provided  by  the  sultan  and  his  government. 
At  the  same  time,  the  authorities  constantly  tried  to  discredit  the  armed 
groups  organized  by  various  national  movements  as  mere  criminals  and 
troublemakers  who  endangered  the  peaceful  lives  of  those  from  their  own 
(religious/national)  community. 

Official  propaganda  insisted  that  the  Ottoman  state  provided  its  subjects 
not  only  security  but  also  comfort  and  prosperity  ( rahat  ve  refah).  The  sta- 
bility of  the  Ottoman  state  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  were  presented 


21  Midhat-Pacha,  La  Turquie,  7-8. 
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as  closely  interrelated,  and  this  was  made  very  clear  in  the  Imperial  Edict 
of  1839  (the  Hatt-i  §erif  of  Giilhane).  According  to  official  propaganda, 
the  minority  (non-Muslim  and  non-Turkish)  peoples  of  the  empire  could 
achieve  prosperity  only  within  the  Ottoman  state,  and  only  if  the  state 
itself  prospered.  According  to  this  view,  small  national  states  were  unvi- 
able  and  dependent  on  other  foreign  countries  and  interests.22  Articles  in 
official  newspapers  insisted  that  the  unity  of  all  peoples  was  needed  to 
achieve  economic  and  cultural  prosperity.  In  such  a way,  the  developmen- 
talist  discourse  was  combined  with  the  idea  of  a fraternal  union  among 
the  different  peoples  and  the  call  for  serving  the  fatherland. 

The  peak  of  the  reform  ambitions  was  the  introduction  of  a constitu- 
tional regime,  which  was  seen  as  a solution  to  all  major  political  problems, 
including  the  consolidation  of  all  subjects.  The  rgo8  revolution  demon- 
strated to  what  extent  the  hopes  not  only  for  political  reform  of  the 
empire,  but  also  for  improving  the  fate  of  the  different  national  communi- 
ties, were  turned  toward  the  constitution  as  an  almost  magical  solution. 

It  might  be  justified  to  ask  to  what  extent  writings  about  legal  issues 
and  equality  between  subjects  were  part  of  an  identity  project.  A good 
illustration  of  the  existence  of  such  an  agenda  might  be  an  1847  pam- 
phlet published  in  Constantinople.  According  to  a note  on  its  front  page, 
it  was  compiled  from  excerpts  from  Journal  de  Constantinople  and  Echo 
d’Orient — the  semi-official  newspapers  published  in  French  in  the  Otto- 
man capital.  The  title  and  the  subtitle  were  eloquent  enough:  De  I’unite 
nationale  dans  I’Empire  Ottoman.  Par  la  legislation,  l’ administration,  le  ter- 
ritoire,  La  tolerance,  I’education  et  la  presse.  The  pamphlet  presented  the 
new  political  concepts  introduced  with  the  reforms:  universality  of  law, 
territorial  unity  of  the  state  and  uniform  administration,  religious  toler- 
ance, a secular  educational  system  for  all  subjects,  and  the  development 
of  book  printing  and  the  press.  Here  was  a whole  program,  starting  with 
its  embodiment  in  the  new  legislation  and  finishing  with  its  propaga- 
tion in  newspapers  (the  pamphlet  itself  being  one  of  its  products),  which 
envisaged  the  achievement  of  “the  national  unity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.” 
Although  the  authorities  never  used  such  clear  formulas  about  “national” 
unity,  they  also  saw  the  reforms  as  a means  for  political  consolidation. 


22  Butrus  Abu-Manneh,  “The  Christians  between  Ottomanism  and  Syrian  Nationalism: 
The  Ideas  of  Butrus  al-Bustani,”  International  Journal  of  Middle  East  Studies  11  (1980),  298; 
Tuna/Dunav,  no.  435,  December  14, 1869. 
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The  universal  values  promoted  by  the  Ottoman  authorities  during 
the  Tanzimat  were  well-accepted.  Even  non-Turkish  nationalists  had  no 
objections  to  them — the  ideas  of  equality,  justice,  education  and  pros- 
perity were  shared  dreams,  even  if  there  were  many  disappointments 
concerning  their  realization.  In  fact  one  could  detect  some  influence  of 
Ottoman  propaganda  in  the  national  “doctrines”  forged  within  the  Otto- 
man space,  particularly  the  presence  of  “Ottomanist”  rhetoric  in  the  Bul- 
garian, Macedonian  and  Albanian  national  discourses,  such  as  insistence 
on  equality,  justice  and  tolerance  and  different  nations  and  faiths  living 
like  brothers.  Obviously  catchwords  like  “brotherhood,”  “equality”  and 
“justice”  appeared  in  many  contexts,  including  various  national  move- 
ments. However,  in  many  cases  almost  identical  phrases  appear  in  the 
"Ottomanist”  and  the  national  discourses,  the  former  most  likely  serving 
as  a source  for  the  latter.  For  example,  in  the  Bulgarian  case,  appeals  for 
“the  consent,  the  brotherhood  and  the  perfect  equality  between  Bulgari- 
ans, Turks,  Jews,  etc.”  who  “will  be  equal  in  rights  [. . .]  under  one  universal 
law,”  as  well  as  those  for  “brotherhood  with  everyone”  regardless  of  “faith 
and  nationality,”  correspond  word-for-word  to  expressions  in  Turkish  in 
official  editions.23  The  Internal  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organization 
(IMRO)  also  adopted  a supra-national  ideology  and  all  the  rhetoric  about 
“tolerance”  and  “equal  treatment”  before  the  law,  “fraternal  cohabitation” 
of  the  different  peoples  (once  again  “regardless  of  nationality”)  united  by 
“common  interests”  and  rejecting  “foreign  interests”  and  interventions.24 
The  concept  “regardless  of  religion  and  sect”  happened  to  serve  well  in  the 
Albanian  case,  where  national  unity  had  to  be  built  across  confessional 
lines.  Surprisingly,  at  first  glance,  such  parallels  show  that  the  political 
adversaries  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  adopted  what  they  found  acceptable 
in  its  official  propaganda. 


Ottoman  Patriotism 

Even  if  the  writings  about  equality  and  justice  were  well-accepted,  they 
were  not  sufficient  to  provoke  active  support  for  the  Ottoman  Empire.  A 
central  part  of  the  new  policy  involved  fostering  a sense  of  loyalty  toward 
the  state  and  the  sultan,  as  well  as  drawing  attention  to  common  enemies. 


23  In  more  detail:  Vezenkov,  “Reconciliation  of  the  Spirits,”  71-72. 

24  Tchavdar  Marinov,  “We,  the  Macedonians:  The  Paths  of  Macedonian  Supra- 
Nationalism  (1878-1912),”  in  We,  the  People,  128-129. 
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According  to  official  propaganda,  the  subjects  of  different  faiths  were  not 
only  “equal” — they  were  “the  children  of  the  same  father”  and  of  “the 
same  fatherland.” 

Just  like  other  nineteenth-century  autocrats,  the  Ottoman  sultans  tried 
“to  forge  a direct  link  with  their  people.”25  During  the  Tanzimat  period  this 
link  was  very  important  and  was  almost  synonymous  with  loyalty  toward 
the  Ottoman  state.  It  was  only  at  later  stages  and  especially  after  the  1908 
revolution  that  patriotism  without  the  sultan  became  conceivable.  Still, 
during  the  Tanzimat,  official  propaganda  relied  heavily  on  the  traditional 
feelings  of  loyalty  toward  the  sultan:  at  that  time  his  portrait  began  to  be 
displayed  in  public  places,26  and  newspaper  editorials  and  book  prefaces 
presented  him  as  the  guardian  and  initiator  of  everything  positive  in  the 
empire.  His  voyages  throughout  the  country  and  donations  for  mosques, 
schools  and  other  initiatives  were  also  designed  to  boost  his  popularity. 
Non-Muslim  publications  dating  from  the  Tanzimat  period  regularly  paid 
tribute  to  the  reigning  sultan.  This  was  not  just  lip  service — notes  and 
chronicles  written  for  private  use  also  eulogize  the  sultan  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.27 

At  the  same  time  the  authorities  strove  to  promote  a new  feeling — 
patriotism  toward  the  Ottoman  state,  irrespective  of  religious  or  any  other 
affiliation.28  The  word  vatan  in  Turkish  (and  its  equivalent  in  other  local 
languages),  alongside  its  original  meaning  of  “native  place,”  began  to 
acquire  the  new  sense  of  “fatherland”  (closer  to  the  meaning  oiVaterland 
in  German).  This  process  took  place  only  gradually,  and  in  the  1850s  and 
1860s  only  a few  people  used  the  word  in  this  new  way.29  The  chang- 
ing meaning  of  the  word  vatan  and  the  portrayal  of  the  whole  empire 
as  a “native  place”  was  related  to  the  idea  that  the  territory  of  the  state 
was  indivisible.  The  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Ottoman  state  were 
proclaimed  in  the  first  article  of  the  1876  Constitution,  which  was  also  a 


25  Selim  Deringil,  The  Welt-Protected  Domains:  Ideology  and  the  Legitimation  of  Power  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  1876-1909  (London  and  New  York:  I.B.  Tauris,  1998),  17. 

26  Ibid.,  22. 

27  Pisahme  da  se  znae.  Pripiski  i letopisi,  eds.  Ventseslav  Nachev  and  Nikola  Fermand- 
zhiev  (Sofia:  OF,  1984),  especially  161, 180, 190,  294  and  351. 

28  Petrosyan,  “Iz  istorii  propagandy,”  144;  article  on  patriotism  in  Sarajevski  cvjetnik, 
July  25, 1875. 

29  Tobias  Heinzelmann,  “Die  Konstruktion  eines  osmanischen  Patriotismus  und  die 
Entwicklung  des  Begriffs  vatan  in  der  ersten  Halfte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts,”  in  Aspects  of 
the  Political  Language  in  Turkey,  41-51.  The  word  “vatanlotechestvo"  continued  to  be  used 
with  its  old  meaning  of  “native  place”  even  in  official  editions:  Tuna/Dunav,  no.  550, 
February  10, 1871. 
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response  to  the  immediate  threat  of  losing  some  territories  in  the  Balkans 
and  the  Caucasus. 

Patriotism  had  to  become  the  main  argument  for  serving  in  the  army. 
Although  religious  fervor  remained  decisive  for  motivating  an  almost 
exclusively  Muslim  army,  patriotic  discourse  was  forged  as  well.  Already 
during  the  late  Tanzimat  period,  high-ranking  military  commanders 
called  upon  their  soldiers  to  serve  and  protect  “the  monarch,  the  state, 
the  fatherland  and  the  people”  ( melik  ve  devlet  ve  vatan  ve  millet ) instead 
of  referring  to  Islam,  Allah  or  Holy  War.30  In  the  First  Balkan  War  the 
Ottoman  army  fought  in  the  name  of  all  “Ottomans”  and  the  common 
fatherland,  carefully  limiting  the  usage  of  Islamic  symbols,  in  contrast  to 
the  unrestricted  propaganda  in  religious  terms  in  the  four  Balkan  Chris- 
tian states  on  the  opposite  side.31 

The  concept  of  the  “fatherland”  appeared  earlier  and  was  much  more 
successful  than  the  idea  of  bestowing  a common  denomination  on  all 
subjects.  Although  the  non-Muslims  never  really  started  to  perceive 
themselves  as  “Ottomans,”  as  the  1876  Constitution  postulated  (Article  8), 
during  the  Tanzimat  period  they  began  to  refer  to  the  Ottoman  state  as 
the  “fatherland.”  Most  calls  to  serve  the  “fatherland”  were  rather  abstract, 
but  on  many  occasions  they  explicitly  referred  to  the  empire  as  a whole. 
For  example,  Bulgarian  newspapers  of  that  time  carried  expressions  like 
“our  common  fatherland — the  Ottoman  tsardom”32  or  “common  and 
dear  fatherland.”33  Patriotism  did  not  always  mean  loyalty  to  the  Otto- 
man state — the  leaders  of  the  national  movements  also  called  themselves 
“patriots.”  “Patriots”  from  both  sides  accused  each  other  of  professing  “false” 
patriotism,  thus  proving  that  this  important  concept  was  understood  in 
two  completely  opposite  ways.  Ottoman  patriotism  was  also  actively  pro- 
pagandized during  the  following  decades,  and  in  the  initial  months  after 
the  1908  revolution,  even  non-Muslim  leaders  seemed  enthusiastic  about 
the  “common  fatherland.” 

The  self-identification  of  the  subjects  with  the  Ottoman  state  was  largely 
encouraged  by  contrasting  them  with  foreigners.  The  Law  of  Ottoman  Cit- 
izenship or,  if  translated  literally,  of  “subjectship”  (1869), 34  was  above  all 
an  attempt  to  prevent  the  subjects  of  the  sultan  from  opting  for  foreign 
citizenship.  The  law  itself  was  not  concerned  with  the  unity  of  Muslims 


30  Tuna/Dunav,  no.  387,  June  22, 1869. 

31  Ginio,  “Mobilizing  the  Ottoman  Nation,’’  167. 

32  Tsarigradski  vestnik,  no.  68,  January  1, 1852. 

33  Makedoniya  4,  no.  1 (November  15, 1869). 

34  DiXstur  (1289=1872/3),  vol.  1, 16-18. 
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and  non-Muslims;  it  did  not  insist  on  equality,  as  some  studies  claimed,35 
but  sought  to  draw  a clear  line  between  Ottoman  and  foreign  subjects. 
Even  for  the  non-Muslims,  who  did  not  accept  the  self-identification  of 
"Ottomans,”  the  status  of  "Ottoman  subject”  gradually  became  important 
for  practical  reasons  (taxation,  property  rights). 

The  same  opposition  to  foreigners  is  visible  in  economic  publications. 
Protectionism  of  local  production  became  a state  policy  in  the  1860s.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Ottoman  press  began  to  call  for  the  use  of  local  prod- 
ucts instead  of  imported  ones.  In  these  texts  local  products  were  praised 
regardless  of  the  faith  of  their  producers.  In  general,  the  developmental- 
ist  discourse,  much  like  the  feelings  against  the  foreign  powers  and  their 
interventions,  provided  a good  basis  for  pleading  for  the  unity  of  the  Otto- 
man peoples. 

Although  Ottomanism  competed  with  the  various  internal  national- 
isms, foreign  “intrigues”  were  considered  the  main  threat  to  the  Ottoman 
state.  The  official  point  of  view  was  that  the  nationalist  movements  were 
instigated  from  outside;  they  were  regarded  as  mere  tools  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  states.  The  attitude  was  similar  toward  foreign  missionaries; 
therefore  the  authorities  clearly  preferred  that  non-Muslims  keep  their 
traditional  faiths  rather  than  convert  to  “foreign  creeds.”36 

Generally  the  critiques  against  foreign  powers  and  interventions  were 
also  well-received  by  the  Christian  elites,  who  showed  genuine  suspicion 
of  the  “demoralizing”  effects  of  European  influence;  opposition  to  “for- 
eign” interests  and  interventions  became  part  of  a broad-based  consensus. 
But  at  the  same  time  this  feeling  nurtured  a reaction  against  the  entire 
set  of  legal  and  political  reforms,  which  were  discredited  as  something 
imposed  from  outside.  That  internal  contradiction  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Ottomanist  project  that  started  to  disturb  Muslim-Turkish  intellec- 
tual elites,  starting  with  the  Young  Ottomans  in  the  1860s. 


Ottomanism  as  Imperial  Supranationalism 

Although  some  studies  say  that  the  Ottoman  identity  was  intended  to 
replace  the  identification  with  the  existing  millets, 37  hardly  anyone  from 


35  Safrastyan,  Doktrina  osmanizma,  60-61. 

36  Deringil  (The  Well-Protected,  29)  quotes  to  this  effect  an  imperial  order  of  1897. 

37  For  example,  David  Kushner,  The  Rise  of  Turkish  Nationalism,  1876-1908  (London: 
Frank  Cass,  1977)  3:  “. . . ‘Ottoman  nation’  which  would  replace  the  old,  narrow  loyalty  to 
the  community. . . Heidemarie  Doganalp-Votzi,  “The  State  and  Its  Subjects  according  to 
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within  the  Ottoman  space  really  believed  that  differences  between  peo- 
ples would  disappear  once  the  Ottoman  identity  was  consolidated.  In  fact, 
the  idea  of  melding  all  existing  peoples  into  one  single  nation  appeared 
in  the  Ottoman  press,  but  it  was  usually  suggested  by  foreigners.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  much-circulated  proposal  published  in  La  Turquie  that 
the  name  of  the  state  and  of  all  its  subjects  should  be  changed  to  the 
“Oriental  Empire”  and  “Orientals,”  respectively.38  The  newspaper’s  editor- 
in-chief  at  that  time  was  Charles  Mismer,  a French  adventurer  and  tur- 
cophile  who  was  fascinated  by  the  model  of  the  United  States.39  He  later 
wrote  that  as  an  editor-in-chief  he  enjoyed  considerable  liberty  and  called 
his  own  writings  “mes  extravagances.”40  The  author  of  a short  article  in 
Courrier  d’Orient,  reproduced  in  Makedoniya  (1866-1872,  edited  by  Petko 
Slaveikov),  was  aware  of  the  possible  confusion.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding,  the  article  stressed  that  “the  fusion”  meant  only  “the 
fusion  of  the  interests  of  the  different  peoples,”  and  that  the  fusion  of  the 
peoples  themselves  could  happen  only  by  a divine  miracle.41 

Some  formulations  regarding  the  unification  of  the  "Ottoman  peoples” 
could  be  confusing,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  they  appeared  in  trans- 
lated texts.  In  a 1878  pamphlet  published  in  French,  Midhat  Pa§a,  the 
initiator  of  various  reforms  at  the  local  level  and  of  the  1876  Constitu- 
tion, wrote  of  “the  fusion  of  the  different  races.”42  But  for  Midhat  Pa§a,  “la 
fusion  entre  les  diverses  races”  meant  the  achievement  of  political  unity 
through  the  establishment  of  a constitutional  regime,  the  creation  of  a 
“common  fatherland,”  not  melding  in  a single  nation — a term  he  did  not 
use.  On  the  contrary,  Midhat  Pa§a  continued  to  see  Muslims  and  non- 
Muslims  (and  probably  to  a large  extent  “les  diverses  races”)  as  distinct 
units,  participating  in  a larger  union.  Whenever  Midhat  initiated  mixed 
structures,  Muslims  and  non-Muslims  had  separate  representation  with 


the  1876  Ottoman  Constitution:  Some  Lexicographic  Aspects,”  in  Aspects  of  the  Political 
Language  in  Turkey,  61:  “. . . the  idea  of  the  creation  of  an  ‘Ottoman  nation’  in  which  all  the 
different  ethnic  and  confessional  population  groups  should  find  a common  identity  and 
into  which  they  should  dissolve.”  See  also  note  1. 

38  Also  published  in  Makedoniya  2,  no.  25  (May  18,  1868);  later  severely  criticized  in 
Narodnost/Nafonaiitate,  no.  14  (February  23, 1869). 

39  Francois  Georgeon,  “Un  journaliste  frangais  en  Turquie  a l’epoque  des  Tanzimats: 
Charles  Mismer,”  in  Presse  turque  et  presse  de  Turquie,  eds.  Nathalie  Clayer,  Alexandre 
Popovic  and  Thierry  Zarcone  (Istanbul  and  Paris:  ISIS,  1992),  93-121. 

40  Ibid.,  103. 

41  Makedoniya  3,  no.  11  (February  8, 1869);  the  same  in  an  article  reproduced  in  Make- 
doniya 1,  no.  9 (January  28, 1867),  from  Gazette  du  Levant. 

42  Midhat  Pacha,  La  Turquie,  14  and  29. 
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quotas — in  the  local  councils  as  well  as  in  the  mixed  courts.  According  to 
his  constitutional  project,  they  also  had  to  have  quotas  for  the  representa- 
tion in  the  Chamber.  A very  similar  message  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  by 
Namik  Kemal,  “imtizaci  akvam” — the  title  could  be  translated  as  “fusion” 
but  also  as  “the  harmonizing  of  the  populations/tribes/nations.”  The  advo- 
cated “fusion  of  the  various  populations  of  the  empire”  is  to  be  understood 
as  some  kind  of  political  unity,  insofar  as  it  had  to  be  achieved  through 
the  introduction  of  a constitution  and  a new  educational  system.43 

The  Tanzimat  leaders  envisaged  no  practical  steps  for  fusion  of  the 
diverse  religious  and  linguistic  groups  into  one  “nation.”  First  of  all,  they 
regarded  the  unity  of  all  Ottoman  subjects  as  easily  achievable  through 
political  decisions — reform  edicts  of  the  sultan  or  the  Constitution  of  1876. 
Some  of  them  proposed  that  Muslims  and  non-Muslims  study  together  in 
mixed  schools  and  serve  together  in  the  army.  A project  for  mixed  schools, 
launched  by  Tanzimat  leaders  in  the  late  1860s,  was  not  put  into  practice, 
and  education  was  not  widely  used  as  a tool  to  promote  Ottoman  unity. 
Still,  the  few  mixed  schools  created  at  that  time  give  us  an  idea  of  what 
the  authorities  intended.  One  such  example  is  the  so-called  islahhanes — 
reformatory  schools  for  orphans  or  delinquent  children.  In  such  schools 
in  the  Danube  Province,  there  were  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  teachers  and 
separate  religious  lessons  for  Muslims  and  non-Muslims.44  The  purpose 
was  to  educate  the  children  together  in  order  to  make  them  all  “good 
Ottoman  subjects,”  not  to  convert  them  into  “Muslims”  and  “Turks.”  In 
the  end  some  of  them  had  to  become  “good  Muslims,”  the  others  “good 
Christians.” 

At  the  same  time  the  projected  Ottoman  identity  did  not  correspond 
to  the  notion  of  a “civic”  or  “political  nation.”  It  was  not  “the  nation”  or 
“the  people”  but  the  state  and  the  monarch  that  were  the  linking  elements 
in  Tanzimat  Ottomanism.  The  various  peoples  were  “living  like  broth- 
ers,” they  were  “children  of  the  same  father”  (that  is,  the  sultan)  and  of 
the  “same  fatherland,”  but  they  were  not  one  single  people.  Those  who 
adopted  the  modern  idea  of  a nation  were  clearly  inclined  towards  Turk- 
ish nationalism  in  the  “ethnic”  sense,  not  to  a “political”  or  “civic”  nation 


43  Rahme,  “Namik  Kemal’s,’’  34:  ibret,  no.  14,  June  20, 1872. 

44  Hans-Jiirgen  Kornrumpf,  “Islahhaneler,”  in  Economie  et  societes  dans  I'Empire  otto- 
man (fin  du  XVIIIe-debut  du  XXe  siecle),  eds.  Jean-Louis  Bacque-Grammont  and  Paul 
Dumont  (Paris:  CNRS,  1983),  149-156;  Teodora  Bakardzhieva,  “Rusenskoto  islahhane — 
chast  ot  obrazovatelnata  reforma  v Osmanskata  imperiya,”  in  Studia  Balcanica  23  (Sofia: 
Akademichno  izdatelstvo,  2001),  325-338. 
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of  all  peoples  living  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  few  who  were  concerned 
in  the  1870s  with  the  Turkish  element  of  the  Ottoman  state,  like  Suley- 
man Pa§a  and  Ahmed  Vehk  Pa§a,  would  later  be  praised  as  precursors  of 
Turkism. 

Non-Muslims  who  were  willing  to  call  themselves  “Ottomans”  in  the 
sense  of  belonging  to  an  Ottoman  nation  (such  as  the  journalist  and  writer 
Teodor  Kasap)  remained  anecdotal  exceptions.  Even  those  who  used  that 
term  as  self-identification  did  not  renounce  their  national  affiliation.  A 
good  example  is  the  open  letter  sent  by  the  journalist  Nikola  Rizov  in  Jan- 
uary 1909  to  the  head  of  the  Parliament,  Ahmed  Riza.  Rizov  talked  about 
“Ottomans”  in  the  first  person,  he  called  Ahmed  Riza  his  “compatriot”  and 
insisted  that  they  both  had  the  same  fatherland,  but  at  the  end  he  signed 
the  letter  as  Bulgare  de  Monastir.  Rizov  strongly  opposed  “narrow  Otto- 
man nationalism”  and  the  idea  of  a centralized  state,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
only  one  language.  Indeed,  he  advocated  decentralization  and  representa- 
tion of  all  nationalities  in  the  imperial  government.45 

It  is  also  revealing  that  those  who  discussed  the  problem  of  the  “union 
of  all  peoples  in  the  Ottoman  Empire”  used  two  different  terms  to  refer 
to  the  wider  Ottoman  union  and  its  components.  For  example,  Ebiizziya 
Tevhk  insisted  that  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  any  “Ottoman  millet,” 
because  different  m'dlets  and  kavims  formed  one  single  Ottoman  iimmet 
(that  is,  umma’,  the  word  that  otherwise  means  “the  universal  Muslim 
community”).46  Different  terms  were  used  in  this  case  by  the  Syrian  politi- 
cal and  intellectual  leader  Butrus  al-Bustani,  who  wrote  about  the  Otto- 
man umma’,  composed  of  many  "racial”  groups  ( ajnas ) that  had  “common 
interests.”47  By  the  end  of  the  Ottoman  period,  Albanians  saw  their  kavm/ 
komb  (nation)  as  part  of  the  Ottoman  millet.48  On  the  one  hand,  one  can 
see  the  confusion  concerning  the  usage  of  the  terms:  in  one  case  differ- 
ent kavims  form  one  millet,  and  in  the  other  different  millets  form  one 
iimmet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  use  of  the  two  different  terms  shows 
clearly  that  the  Ottoman  community  (the  Ottoman  millet  or  Ottoman 
umma’ /iimmet)  and  the  peoples  that  were  part  of  it  ( kavims , millets,  ajnas) 
were  different.  Expressions  such  as  “the  Ottoman  millet’  or  “the  Ottoman 


45  Nikola  Rizoff,  La  renaissance  de  la  Turquie.  Comment  peut-elle  se  faire?  Lettre  ouverte 
a Ahmed  Riza  a Constantinople  (Salonika,  1909). 

46  In  his  1891  dictionary:  Strauss,  “Ottomanisme  et  ‘ottomanite,’  ” 1999,  24;  Tiiresay,  Etre 
intellectuel,  459. 

47  Abu-Manneh,  “The  Christians  between  Ottomanism,”  298. 

48  Clayer,  Awe  origines,  649-650. 
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people”  were  occasionally  used  to  refer  to  the  subjects  of  the  sultan,  but 
the  singular  form  in  this  case  was  used  without  the  implied  meaning  of 
an  indivisible  body,  nor  did  it  exclude  the  existence  of  different  peoples  in 
the  empire.  The  often-used  expression  “living  like  brothers”  also  implied 
that  there  were  different  peoples,  not  a single  one. 

One  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  idea  of  Ottoman  unity  is  that  it 
envisaged  a dual  loyalty — to  the  state  and  to  one  of  the  (religious)  com- 
munities. Regulations  for  the  non-Muslim  miiiets  (the  so-called  constitu- 
tions) required  from  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  non-Muslims  loyalty  both 
to  their  respective  millet  and  to  the  Ottoman  state:  the  members  of  the 
spiritual  councils  to  the  Orthodox  Church  had  to  be  “faithful  to  and  love 
their  state  and  their  millet"  (devlete  ve  milletine  sadik  ve  muhib).  Simi- 
lar regulations  were  envisaged  for  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, the  Hahambashi  (devletQe  ve  millet^e  §ayan-i  emniyet  ve  itimad 
bulunan).49  Editorials  in  the  Bulgarian  newspapers  published  in  Istanbul 
insisted  that  they  would  simultaneously  serve  the  interest  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian people  (in  some  cases  the  Bulgarian  Church  was  also  mentioned)  and 
of  the  state  and/or  the  sultan.  They  argued  that  these  interests  coincided, 
that  the  stability  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Ottoman  state  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Bulgarian  people.  Contemporary  scholars  trying  to  prove 
that  the  leading  turcophiles  among  the  Bulgarians  were  in  fact  true  Bul- 
garian patriots  easily  find  evidence  to  support  this  thesis.50  In  a similar 
way  Albanian  nationalists  believed  that  preserving  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  dismemberment  of  the  Albanian  lands  by 
neighboring  states.51  In  turn,  Ottoman  authorities  tried  to  instrumentalize 
Bulgarian  and  especially  Albanian  nationalism  against  Greek  and  Serbian/ 
Montenegrin  ambitions  and/or  interventions. 

It  should  be  added  that  anti-Greek  or  anti-Serbian  tendencies  corre- 
sponded simultaneously  to  Ottoman  foreign  policy  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  national  movements  of  some  of  the  peoples  living  within  the  empire 
like  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Albanians  (to  mention  only  cases  in  the  Bal- 
kans). Tanzimat  propaganda  for  Ottoman  patriotism  and  unity  tried  to 
incorporate  and  appease  nationalisms,  not  to  oppose  them  openly.  Bul- 
garian and  Albanian  nationalism  were  largely  compatible  with  “Ottoman- 
ism”  and  vice  versa.  “The  fusion  of  the  interests” — one  of  the  widely  used 


49  DiXstur  (1290=1873/4),  vol.  2,  962  and  969. 

50  In  more  detail:  Vezenkov,  “Reconciliation  of  the  Spirits,”  67-68. 

51  Clayer,  Aux  origines,  691. 
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cliches  of  Ottoman  propaganda  at  that  time — was  not  necessarily  an 
empty  phrase. 

Ottomanism  could  be  acceptable  even  for  peoples  who  had  their  own 
national  state  outside,  and  compact  communities  within,  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  In  the  Greek  case,  “Helleno-Ottomanism”  regarded  the  Otto- 
man Empire  as  an  advantageous  milieu  for  the  further  rise  of  the  Greek 
community.52  The  so-called  turcophiles  among  the  Christians  saw  Otto- 
man unity  as  a supranational  union,  as  a compromise  serving  their  own 
nation  or  community.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  vast  majority  of  them 
were  convinced  and  conscious  advocates  of  Ottomanism  in  a long-term 
perspective.  But  even  if  Ottomanism  was  politically  “stillborn,”53  even  if 
it  was  a “complete  failure  in  the  European  provinces”54  in  the  long  run,  it 
served  various  political  and  national  projects  for  decades.  Of  course  every 
one  of  these  projects  tried  to  influence  the  Ottomanist  agenda  to  its  own 
advantage. 

In  a larger  comparative  perspective,  the  Ottomanism  of  the  Tanzimat 
period  could  be  compared  with  the  identity  politics  in  the  Habsburg  or 
Russian  empires  at  that  time,  instead  of  trying  to  classify  it  with  “civic” 
or  “political  nationalism”  in  Western  Europe  or  North  America.  In  these 
multinational  empires  the  authorities  accepted  the  existence  of  different 
groups  with  their  own  identity,  elite,  traditions  and  national  aspirations. 
The  aim  was  to  achieve  a certain  cohesion  of  all  subjects  without  trying 
to  meld  the  different  groups  into  “one  nation.”  All  these  cases  involved 
the  dominant  position  of  one  community  (and  even  two  in  the  Habsburg 
Empire,  especially  after  1867).  At  the  same  time  the  central  power  was 
ready  to  make  concessions  to  other  religious,  linguistic  or  national  com- 
munities in  order  to  appease  and  attract  them.  Therefore  a term  like 
“imperial  supranationalism”  would  be  more  helpful  to  describe  the  Otto- 
manist policy  during  the  Tanzimat  period.55  In  fact  a loose  supranational- 
ism was  the  only  way  to  create  a certain  kind  of  Ottoman  unity,  but  in  the 
end,  it  was  not  strong  enough. 


52  Evangelos  Kechriotis,  “Ellinothomanismos,”  2008,  in  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Hellenic 
World,  Constantinople:  http://www.ehw.gr/l.aspx?id=noi2. 

53  liber  Ortayli,  imparatorlugnun  en  uzun  yiizydi,  4th  ed.  (Istanbul:  Ileti§im,  1999),  154. 

54  Encyclopedia  of  Nationalism,  vol.  2,  388. 

55  Carter  Findley,  “The  Advent  of  Ideology  in  the  Islamic  Middle  East  (Part  I),”  Studia 
Islamica  55  (1982):  143-169. 
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The  Purest  Ottomans 

Official  propaganda  during  the  Tanzimat  era  was  based  on  universal  val- 
ues like  equality,  justice  and  tolerance,  as  well  as  on  the  allegiance  to  the 
Ottoman  state  and  sultan.  But  when  the  promoters  of  “Ottomanism”  had 
to  answer  the  question  of  who  they  were,  the  answer  was  “Muslim”  and 
later  increasingly  “Muslim  and  Turk.”  Non-Muslims  who  accepted  the 
idea  of  preserving  and  even  strengthening  the  Ottoman  Empire  identified 
themselves  as  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Armenians,  Jews  and  so  on. 

The  supranational  character  of  official  Ottoman  patriotism  left  space 
for  the  development  not  only  of  non-Muslim  nationalisms  but  also  of  a 
more  “identity-oriented”  Ottomanism.  Ahmed  Midhat  Efendi’s  comment 
that  he  was  not  only  an  Ottoman  but  the  “purest”  of  Ottomans  was  not  an 
off-the-cuff  remark — during  the  same  year,  1897,  he  published  an  article 
in  which  he  compared  “Ottomanism”  to  the  other  nations  and  highlighted 
the  differences.  Ahmed  Midhat  described  Osmanldik  as  a rather  compli- 
cated structure,  and  finally  he  presented  identification  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire  at  two  levels — with  the  state  and  the  dynasty  for  all  subjects,  and 
additionally,  with  Islam  and  Turkishness  for  those  who  were  Muslims  and 
Turks.56  Although  not  as  popular  as  the  clear  definition  given  a few  years 
later  by  Aktjura  (Ottomanism  as  an  attempt  to  create  “one  single  nation”), 
this  one  reflected  much  more  realistically  the  perception  of  being  Otto- 
man at  two  levels — narrower  for  the  “purest  Ottomans”  and  broader  for  all 
subjects.  A few  months  after  the  1908  revolution,  these  two  interpretations 
of  “Ottomanism” — as  an  attachment  to  the  state  and  a union  of  different 
peoples  versus  an  identification  with  Islam  and  Turkishness — clashed. 

Moreover,  Ottomanism  had  its  inner  hierarchy  and  priorities.  It  was 
claimed  that  “all  without  exception  are  Ottomans,”  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  said  that  only  some  of  them  could  take  pride  in  being  the  “purest  Otto- 
mans” (Ahmed  Midhat).  In  “the  union  of  the  elements”  ( ittihad-i  anasir) 
there  was  one  “ruling  nation”  ( mdlet-i  hakime)57  or  “fundamental  element” 
( unsur-i  asLi) — “the  Turks  and  the  Anatolian  peoples.”58  They  also  per- 
ceived themselves  as  “descendants  of  the  conquerors”  ( evlad-i  fatihan ) — 
an  origin  that  non-Muslim  and  non-Turks  were  not  able,  or  allowed,  to 


56  Kushner,  The  Rise  of  Turkish  Nationalism,  40.  The  article  is  "Osmanhligimizin  bafka 
Milliyetlere  Adem-i  Mii§ahabeti”  in  Terciiman-i  Hakikat ; no.  5881,  September  13, 1897. 

57  Fuat  Diindar,  ittihat  ve  Terakki'nin  MiisliimanlarL  iskan  Politikasi  (1913-7918)  (Istanbul: 
ileti§im  Yayinlari,  2001),  33;  Tiiresay,  Etre  intellectuel,  482,  484. 

58  Deringil,  The  Well-Protected,  59  (quoting  an  1885  report  by  Osman  Nuri  Pasa). 
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claim.  Equality  was  acceptable  only  to  the  extent  that  it  did  not  hurt  the 
interests  of  the  Muslim/Turkish  element:  in  the  Lyceum  of  Galatasaray, 
“children  from  all  classes  of  the  Ottoman  Empire”  were  accepted,  but  “at 
least  half  of  them”  had  to  be  Muslim.59 

It  is  not  a coincidence  that  the  two  characteristics  of  the  “purest” 
Ottomans — Muslim  and  Turkish  background — corresponded  to  the  two 
other  major  political  trends  in  the  late  Ottoman  Empire — Islamism  and 
Turkism.  Therefore  we  need  to  examine  their  presence  in  Ottomanism 
but  also  to  take  into  account  the  changing  perceptions  of  collective  iden- 
tity. In  the  early  twentieth  century,  in  the  debate  with  nascent  Turkish 
nationalism,  the  advocates  of  “Ottomanism”  gradually  adopted  the  way  of 
thinking  and  the  vocabulary  of  the  nationalists. 


Ottomanism  and  Islam 

Religion  in  general  and  Islam  in  particular  had  a very  important  role  in 
nineteenth-century  Ottoman  state  and  society.  Despite  all  political  and 
legal  reforms  during  the  Tanzimat  period,  religion  remained  the  main 
identity  marker.  Though  the  political  and  intellectual  leaders  of  the  Tan- 
zimat may  not  have  been  preoccupied  with  the  nation  and  ethnicity,  they 
were  concerned  about  religion.  In  legal  and  political  texts  the  differences 
among  the  subjects  were  classified  in  one  category,  although  expressed 
with  two  words  “religion  and  sect”  ( din  ve  mezheb).  This  is  crucial  for 
understanding  how  Muslim-Turkish  statesmen,  state  officials,  intellectuals 
and  journalists  of  the  Tanzimat  period  perceived  individual  and  collective 
identity:  for  them  religious  division  was  basic.  Ottoman  legislation  of  the 
nineteenth  century  constantly  referred  to  “Muslims/non-Muslims”;  popu- 
lation statistics  always  presented  population  figures  subdivided  into  the 
same  two  categories,  “Muslims  and  non-Muslims”  (though  sometimes  a 
more  detailed  picture  was  given,  with  Jews,  Armenians  and  other  specific 
communities  counted  individually).  Official  texts  only  rarely  mentioned 
that  subjects  differed  not  only  in  faith,  but  also  in  language  and  nation- 
ality: examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  at  one  place  in  the  1856  Reform 
Edict  and,  surprisingly,  in  the  opening  speech  of  Abdulhamid  II  to  the 
first  Ottoman  parliament.  Differences  in  nationality  were  not  mentioned 


59  “Reglement  Organique  de  Lycee  Imperial,”  Article  5,  in  G.  Aristarchi,  Legislation  otto- 
mane,  vol.  3 (Istanbul,  1874),  317. 
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in  the  1876  Constitution  nor  in  the  response  of  Parliament  to  the  opening 
speech  of  the  sultan. 

Some  contemporary  scholars  claim  that  the  Tanzimat  leaders  sought  a 
complete  fusion  of  the  different  peoples  into  one  Ottoman  nation.  These 
scholars  support  their  thesis  by  pointing  out  that  in  the  envisaged  Otto- 
man unity  only  one  difference  was  to  remain — religion.  However,  if  reli- 
gion was  the  most  important  identity  marker  for  the  Tanzimat  leaders, 
this  “single  difference”  was  a crucial  one.  The  reforms  were  not  intended 
to  produce  a “civic  nation”  where  religion  would  no  longer  matter. 

The  Ottoman  leaders  identified  the  state  with  its  Islamic  component. 
Even  a modernizer  such  as  Midhat  Pa§a  perceived  and  presented  religion 
as  a more  important  identity  marker  than  language,  race  or  origin.  In  the 
1878  pamphlet  quoted  above,  he  described  the  Muslim-Turkish  popula- 
tion in  the  Bulgarian  provinces  as  “Musulmans  Bulgares.”60  In  Midhat 
Papa’s  logic,  since  they  were  Muslims,  the  territories  they  inhabited  had 
to  remain  within  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  case  of  the  secession  of  a Bul- 
garian Principality.  Refugees  from  Crimea  and  the  Balkan  countries  were 
accepted  as  persecuted  Muslims,  which  is  also  revealing  about  the  nature 
of  the  empire  itself  as  a Muslim  state.61 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  arguments  of  the  Tanzimat  reforms  were 
based  on  Islam.  For  instance,  according  to  the  predominant  discourse,  the 
Ottoman  state  provided  justice  because  Islam  was  a religion  of  justice; 
the  Ottoman  state  had  always  been  tolerant  because  Islam  was  tolerant 
towards  other  religions;  and  the  Ottomans  were  able  to  achieve  progress 
because  Islam  was  opened  to  innovations.  The  Hatt-i  §erif  of  Giilhane 
began  by  referring  to  the  Koran.  Some  thinkers  went  further  and  tried 
to  find  the  roots  of  everything  new  and  positive  in  Islam.  Namik  Kemal, 
for  example,  found  justification  in  the  Koran  for  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  stated  that  the  separation  of  power  existed 
in  early  Islamic  history.62  As  a consequence,  on  the  rhetorical  level,  the 
transition  to  Islamism  in  the  following  years  was  relatively  easy  and  did 
not  constitute  a complete  break:  Ottomanism  was  not  replaced  by  Isla- 
mism but  merely  became  more  Islamist.  In  addition,  Islamist  policy  in  the 
following  decades  did  not  discredit  Ottomanism  among  the  vast  majority 


60  Midhat  Pacha,  La  Turquie,  21:  “ce  sont  des  descendants  des  Bulgares  convertis  a 
l’Islamisme . . . ce  sont  les  enfants  d'un  meme  pays,  d’une  meme  race,  sortis  de  la  meme 
souche.” 

61  Francois  Georgeon  ,AbdiXlhamidII,  Le  sultan  calife  (18/6-igog ) (Paris:  Fayard,  2003),  197. 

62  Rahme,  “Namik  Kemal’s,”  32. 
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of  the  most  numerous  non-Turkish  populations  in  the  empire — the 
Arabs — nor  among  most  of  the  Albanians.  In  fact,  for  such  people  the 
“Union  of  Islam”  (Ittihad-i  Islam)  was  more  meaningful  than  the  abstract 
“Union  of  the  Elements.” 

Islamism  had  to  counterbalance  and  attenuate  nationalist  movements 
among  predominantly  Muslim  subjects  like  Albanians  and  Arabs.63  In  the 
Albanian  case  the  Ottoman  authorities  initially  tried  to  utilize  the  national 
movement  against  Greek  and  Slavic  neighbors,  but  later  on  Austro-Hun- 
gary  and  Italy  also  made  efforts  to  manipulate  Albanian  nationalism  to 
their  own  advantage.  That  provoked  a major  change  in  the  Ottoman 
authorities’  policy  before  the  late  nineteenth  century:  they  turned  against 
the  Albanian  national  movement  and  started  to  suppress  all  manifesta- 
tions of  Albanian  identity  and  language  and  to  rely  instead  on  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  those  Albanians  who  were  Muslim.64  Islamism  was  able 
to  address  around  70  percent  of  the  Albanian-speaking  population,  but  in 
a stronger  and  more  effective  way. 

The  growing  role  of  Islam  also  reflected  the  changing  composition  of 
the  Ottoman  population  after  the  consecutive  loss  of  certain  territories 
inhabited  mostly  by  non-Muslims,  combined  with  population  exchange 
that  further  increased  the  proportion  of  Muslims  in  the  empire. 

Islam  was  not  simply  the  religion  of  the  sultan  and  the  majority  of  his 
subjects.  The  sultan  was  at  the  same  time  Caliph  of  all  Muslims,  and  the 
Holy  Places  of  Islam  were  on  Ottoman  territory;  the  Ottoman  Empire  was 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  Muslim  state.  Thus  Islamism  was  directly 
related  to  Ottoman  patriotism.  The  Caliphate  was  not  only  a means  of 
counter-reaction  to  Christian  threat;  it  also  helped  to  keep  under  “spiri- 
tual” control  people  whose  territories  were  politically  and  militarily  lost.65 
That  was  not  completely  theoretical,  and  after  secession  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  political  and  intellectual  leaders  in  some  Arab  countries  in 
North  Africa  developed  a more  positive  attitude  towards  Istanbul  than 
before,  when  there  were  various  tensions  between  capital  and  provinces. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  these  already  separate  Muslim  states,  Islamic 
unity  was  seen  as  a loose,  decentralized  superstructure,66  similar  to  the 
idea  of  Ottoman  unity. 


63  Georgeon,  Abdiilhamid  II,  197. 

64  Clayer,  Aux  origines,  539  ff. 

65  Jacob  M.  Landau,  TkePoiitics  of  Pan-Islam:  Ideology  and  Organization  (Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1994),  36-37,  39  (1st  ed.,  1990);  Georgeon,  Abdiilhamid  II,  194, 198. 

66  Mohamed  Farid  Bey,  Etude  sur  la  arise. 
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The  overthrow  of  the  Hamidian  regime  did  not  end  Islamist  policies 
altogether,  and  the  Young  Turks  relied  on  them  in  several  ways.  During 
the  Balkan  Wars,  but  especially  during  World  War  I,  Islamism  played  an 
important  role  in  international  propaganda  seeking  support  from  Mus- 
lims from  abroad.  Religion  remained  an  important  tool  for  influence 
among  non-Turkish  Muslim  people.  In  the  Albanian  case,  for  example, 
it  was  used  even  more  actively  than  before:  the  attempts  after  1908  to 
impose  the  use  of  the  Arabic  script  to  write  Albanian  could  be  considered 
an  “Islamist”  policy,  compared  to  the  restrictions  against  writing  in  Alba- 
nian at  all,  which  were  characteristic  of  the  preceding  decade  and  might 
have  even  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  at  Turkification. 

Islam  was  instrumentalized  by  the  Turkish  resistance  movement  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  At  that  stage,  but  also  later,  under  the  Republic, 
it  was  very  important  in  the  relationship  with  Kurds — already  the  most 
numerous  non-Turkish  minority.  In  fact,  in  its  early  stages  the  Turkish 
national  movement  after  World  War  I had  predominantly  “Ottoman”  and 
"Islamic”  rhetoric,  in  contrast  to  the  aggressive  laicism  typical  of  the  late 
1920s  and  the  1930s.67  As  a consequence,  measures  for  secularization  in 
the  Republic  of  Turkey  were  introduced  after  most  other  major  reforms 
of  the  Kemalist  revolution. 

Islam  remained  a self-evident  part  of  Turkish  national  identity,  and  it 
was  utilized  on  many  occasions  by  the  “secular”  and  “Kemalist”  authorities 
of  the  Republic  as  well  (not  to  speak  of  the  political  Islam  after  the  late 
1960s).  That  was  partly  a concession  to  the  traditionalism  of  the  society 
but  also  a response  to  the  need  to  integrate  the  last  remaining  “external” 
element  in  the  Turkish  society  during  the  Republic — the  Kurds. 


Ottomanism  and  Turkish  Identity 

Interest  in  the  Turkish  language  and  Turkish  origins  was  catalyzed  by 
foreign  scholars  and  intellectuals.  Later  on,  within  the  Ottoman  Empire 
itself,  scientific  societies  prepared  the  ground  for  political  interest  toward 
(Pan)-Turkism.68  The  changing  attitude  towards  Turkish  identity  in  the 
Ottoman  milieu  could  be  most  easily  exemplified  through  language  policy 
in  the  fields  of  public  life,  propaganda  and  education.  Of  course  Ottoman 


67  Erik-Jan  Ziircher,  “The  Vocabulary  of  Muslim  Nationalism,”  International  Journal  of 
the  Sociology  of  Science  137  (1999):  81-92. 

68  Landau,  Pan-Turkism,  42. 
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Turkish  was  the  language  of  the  state  administration,  but  the  authorities 
showed  no  ambition  to  impose  it  on  all  subjects.  Clear  cases  when  the 
Turkish  language  was  considered  an  identity  marker  were  relatively  rare 
until  the  1870s,  and  even  at  that  time  the  authorities  insisted  only  on  the 
practical  need  to  know  it.  For  example,  the  law  on  the  provincial  city  coun- 
cils demanded  that  its  members  be  able  to  express  themselves  in  Turkish 
( turkge  tekmil  edebilmek).69  The  text  of  the  1876  Constitution  (Article  18) 
that  is  often  cited  as  “declaring  Turkish  as  the  official  language”  in  fact 
demanded  its  knowledge  for  appointments  in  the  state  administration. 

The  fact  that  Tanzimat  Ottomanism  envisaged  a dual  loyalty,  that  it 
allowed  self-identification  not  only  with  the  state  but  also  with  a specific 
community,  is  reflected  also  in  the  multilingual  propaganda  of  that  time. 
The  first  priority  was  to  make  the  propaganda  understandable,  and  news- 
paper and  magazine  editors  made  efforts  to  write  in  simple  and  compre- 
hensible language.  In  addition,  the  propaganda  was  addressed  to  a not 
only  multireligious  and  multiethnic  but  obviously  also  a multilingual 
population,  and  the  authorities  did  their  best  to  reach  this  public.  The 
first  official  newspaper  of  the  Ottoman  state,  Takvim-i  Vekai,  was  multi- 
lingual. The  authorities  began  to  publish  separate  editions  of  the  news- 
paper in  different  languages:  the  first  and  longest-running  edition  was  in 
French  (Le  Moniteur  Ottoman),  to  disseminate  propaganda  abroad  and 
among  foreigners  at  home,  as  well  as  among  subjects  who  knew  French. 
For  internal  use  some  newspaper  issues  were  also  published  in  Greek, 
Armenian,  Arab  and  even  Persian  editions.70  This  policy  was  more  fully 
developed  in  the  provincial  ( vilayet ) newspapers.  About  half  of  them  were 
published  in  Turkish  and,  parallel  to  it,  in  the  other  most-used  language 
of  the  province — Arab,  Greek,  Armenian,  Bulgarian  or  Serbian.  Some 
vilayet  newspapers  were  published  (at  least  for  a while)  in  three  languages 
(. Edirne ) or  even  four  ( Selanik ).  In  many  vilayets,  mainly  in  Anatolia  and  in 
the  “Albanian”  vilayets  in  the  Balkans,  the  official  newspapers  were  pub- 
lished only  in  Turkish.71 


69  Art.  18  of  the  Vilayet  belediye  kanunu  (1877):  Diistur  (1299=1881/2),  vol.  4,  538. 

70  Orhan  Kologlu,  Takvimi  vekayi.  Turk  basmda  150  yd,  7831-1981  (Ankara:  t)lagda§ 
Gazetecileri  Dernegi  Yayinlari,  s.a.  [1982]),  32-43;  Nesimi  Yazici,  Takvim-i  Vekayi  “Belgeler” 
(Ankara:  Gazi  Universitesi,  1983),  51-65. 

71  Biilent  Varlik,  “Yerel  Basin  Onciisii:  Vilayet  Gazeteleri,”  in  Tanzimat’tan-Cumhuriyet’e 
Tiirkiye  Ansiklopedisi,  vol.  1 (Istanbul:  lleti§im,  1985),  99-102;  Uygur  Kocabafoglu  and 
Ali  Birinci,  "Osmanli  Vilayet  Gazete  ve  Matbaalari  Uzerine  Gozlemler,”  Kebikeg  1,  no.  2 
(1995).  101-121. 
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One  of  the  first  fields  in  which  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage was  stressed  was  education.  Even  in  the  Lyceum  of  Galatasaray, 
Turkish  was  listed  first  among  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum.72  With  the 
Education  Law  of  i86g,  the  Turkish  language  was  introduced  as  a subject 
in  non-Muslim  schools,  and  later  regulations  reinforced  this  requirement.73 
Finally,  in  1908,  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress — the  leading  force 
of  the  Young  Turk  Revolution — stated  that  the  study  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage should  be  mandatory.74 

The  expansion  of  modern  centralized  administration  led  to  a further 
increase  in  the  role  of  the  “official  language,”  while  non-Turkish  languages 
lost  importance  even  as  propaganda  tools.  The  bilingualism  of  the  local 
press  proved  transitory,  and  as  early  as  the  1880s  there  was  a trend  of 
abandoning  the  second  language  in  the  vilayet  newspapers.  In  this  way, 
already  under  Abdulhamid  II,  Ottomanist  propaganda  became  not  only 
more  Islamist  but  also  more  “Turkish.” 

Turkism  appealed  to  a much  smaller  proportion  of  Ottoman  subjects, 
but  once  again  territorial  losses  changed  the  situation,  making  the  “Turks” 
an  overwhelming  majority  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  In  this  regard  the  loss 
of  the  Albanian  provinces  in  1912  already  contributed  to  the  shift  towards 
Turkification.75  Concerning  the  developments  before  this  moment,  and 
especially  before  the  Balkan  Wars,  it  should  be  stressed  that  Turkish 
nationalism  was  fully  compatible  with  Ottomanism.  At  that  time  many 
Turkish  nationalists  also  presented  themselves  as  “Ottomanists,”  for  these 
were  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.76  Even  Ziya  Gokalp — one  of  the 
well-known  figures  of  the  Pan-Turkist  movement,  and  later  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  Turkish  nationalism — advocated  Ottomanism  before 
the  Balkan  Wars.77 

Still,  it  is  legitimate  to  ask  what  kind  of  Ottomanism  was  professed  by  all 
those  people  who  at  the  same  time  were,  or  at  least  were  easily  converted 
into,  Turkish  nationalists.  Obviously  they  not  only  perceived  themselves 
as  “Muslims  and  Turks”  but  were  starting  to  have  an  organic  perception 
of  the  nation.  Their  interpretations  of  Ottomanism  could  equally  count  as 
one  of  the  first  pages  of  the  history  of  Turkish  nationalism. 
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The  Pan-Turkist  dimension  of  Turkism  was,  to  a large  extent,  imported 
by  the  Muslim  Turkic  intellectuals  from  Russia  who  took  refuge  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  milieu  they  were  coming  from  played  a decisive 
role  in  shaping  Pan-Turkism  as  an  answer  to  Pan-Slavism,  which  in  turn 
was  intended  to  answer  the  Pan-Germanist  threat.78  Just  like  Islamism, 
Pan-Turkism  had  to  contribute  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  Ottoman  state, 
which  was  the  only  independent  “Turkish”  state  and  the  natural  center 
of  this  movement.  Pan-Turkism  reached  its  peak  during  the  conflict  with 
Russia  during  World  War  I when,  in  combination  with  Islamism,  it  was 
widely  used  in  propaganda,  in  part  because  Germany  was  interested  in 
both  of  them.79  Pan-Turkism  depended  so  much  on  the  situation  abroad 
that  it  did  not  disappear  with  the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1918  but 
persisted  for  some  time  in  the  Turkic  areas  of  the  former  Russian  Empire 
until  Soviet  power  over  these  territories  was  consolidated.80  Thereafter 
the  policy  of  strengthening  the  Turkish  identity  was  strictly  limited  to  the 
borders  of  the  new  republic. 

The  profound  transformation  of  Ottomanism  had  also  a spatial  dimen- 
sion. The  idea  of  the  whole  empire  as  a “fatherland”  remained  abstract, 
while  the  perception  of  the  peoples  that  inhabited  it  had  specific  dimen- 
sions. On  the  northwest  of  the  Bosporus  the  Bulgarians  identified  with 
European  Turkey  or  the  Balkan  peninsula;81  Albanians  also  perceived 
themselves  as  a European  nation.82  At  the  same  time  the  Arab  peoples 
identified  with  the  Arab  lands  and  more  specifically  with  a particular  part 
of  them  (such  as  Syria).83  Even  the  Turkish-speaking  elites  did  not  regard 
all  the  parts  of  the  empire  as  the  fatherland.  Once  again  the  shrinking 
of  Ottoman  territories  played  an  important  role.  Ottoman  studies  usu- 
ally regard  Rumelia  and  Anatolia  as  the  “core  regions”  of  the  empire,  as 
opposed  to  the  more  superficially  controlled  Arab  provinces,  as  well  as 
other  temporary  possessions  or  semi-independent  principalities  in  Europe. 
After  most  of  the  territories  in  the  Balkans  were  lost  during  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries,  only  one  “core  region”  remained — Anatolia. 
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At  this  time  Anatolia  took  on  a special  role  both  as  the  core  of  the  empire 
and  as  a quasi-national  “Turkish”  core  that  had  to  be  strengthened.84 

The  concept  of  Anatolia  itself  was  substantially  shaped  by  the  devel- 
opments at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  and  the  national  borders  coincided 
with  the  territories  under  Ottoman  control  at  the  time  of  the  armistice 
of  October  30,  1918.  The  War  of  Independence  was  in  fact  an  attempt  to 
protect  these  frontiers.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  birth  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Turkey  is  a good  example  of  the  otherwise  problematic  concept 
of  “defensive  nationalism.”  By  contrast,  during  the  resistance  after  1918, 
Ottoman-Turkish  officers  did  not  see  the  Arab  provinces  as  a part  of  the 
“fatherland”  to  protect.  These  developments  shaped  the  present-day  geo- 
graphical notion  of  Anatolia;  previously,  this  name  was  used  only  for  the 
eastern  half  of  today’s  Turkey.85 

Thus  the  idea  of  an  Ottoman  fatherland,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
successful  elements  in  the  attempt  to  build  a common  identity  of  the 
Ottoman  subjects,  went  through  a profound  transformation,  very  much 
parallel  to  the  transition  from  all-inclusive  but  loose  Ottoman  identity  to 
a more  narrow  identification  with  Islam  and  Turkish  language  and  origin. 
The  initial  concept  of  the  empire  as  a fatherland,  equally  including  border 
provinces  like  Silistre  or  Yemen,  was  too  abstract,  but  more  importantly, 
these  territories  could  not  be  successfully  defended  in  the  long  run.  Los- 
ing the  Balkan  and  the  Arab  provinces,  as  well  as  the  Islamization  and 
Turkification  of  Anatolia,  led  to  the  creation  of  a smaller  but  more  easily 
recognizable  fatherland. 


Towards  a National  Identity 

As  mentioned  earlier,  as  early  as  the  Tanzimat  era,  some  foreigners  pro- 
posed that  all  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  transform  into 
one  “Ottoman  nation.”  But  state  authorities  were  not  only  more  cautious 
and  realistic  concerning  the  practical  implementation  of  such  a project; 
they  were  reluctant  to  accept  the  very  concept  of  a nation.  This  concept 
gradually  gained  followers  among  Muslim  Turkish-speaking  elites  in  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  especially  after  the  1908 
revolution.  However,  it  was  not  the  “Ottoman  nation”  proposed  by  the 
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above-mentioned  foreigners,  but  a narrower  idea  of  a Turkish  Muslim 
nation,  in  other  words  comprising  only  the  “purest”  Ottomans — an  ethnic 
and  organic  nation,  not  a political  or  civic  one. 

In  the  early  twentieth-century  debates  among  Ottoman-Turkish  intel- 
lectuals, Ottomanism  was  seen  either  as  an  alternative  to  Turkish  nation- 
alism (Aktjura)  or  as  something  inseparable  from  Turkish  and  Islamic 
identity  (Ak^ura’s  critics).  Already  at  that  time  most  of  the  Ottoman 
intellectuals  who  discussed  the  problem  of  Ottomanism  were  preoccu- 
pied mostly  with  the  identity  issues  of  the  Muslim  and  Turkish  core  of 
the  Ottoman  subjects.  There  were  heated  debates  between  followers  of 
Ottomanism  and  Turkism,  and  what  was  common  in  their  approaches 
was  that  they  were  concerned  mostly  with  those  who  were  considered  to 
be  at  the  same  time  Muslims,  Turks  and  Ottoman  subjects  but  were  irrel- 
evant for  the  non-Muslim  and  non-Turkic  peoples  in  the  empire.  Finally 
the  advocates  of  the  idea  of  Ottoman  identity  in  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury gradually  adopted  the  way  of  thinking  and  the  vocabulary  of  modern 
nationalism.86 

As  a result  there  was  a considerable  difference  between  the  discussions 
among  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  Muslim-Turkish  elite  in  the  early 
twentieth  century  and  the  propaganda  aimed  at  not  only  the  “purest” 
Ottomans  but  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  That  difference  could  also 
be  seen  in  the  way  the  Tanzimat  policies  were  understood  by  some  early- 
twentieth-century  political  thinkers.  “The  union  of  the  elements,”  “the 
fusion  of  the  interests”  and  “the  different  peoples  living  in  harmony”  were 
interpreted  at  that  point  as  an  ambition  to  create  “one  single  Ottoman 
nation.”  Such  an  interpretation  was  surely  anachronistic:  the  authorities 
never  aimed  to  create  such  a nation,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  claim  that 
they  had  “failed”  in  this  regard.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  root  of  the  problem — 
the  term  “Ottomanism”  was  introduced  by  people  thinking  in  national 
terms. 

The  changing  meaning  of  the  word  millet  is  the  best-known  example 
of  this  gradual  transition  in  the  perception  of  collective  identities  in 
late  Ottoman  society.  It  was  used  initially  for  religious  communities  but 
ended  up  as  a name  for  national  communities.  Another  example  is  the 
translation  of  the  phrase  “regardless  of  religion  and  sect”  ( din  ve  mezheb 
bakdmayarak ) from  Ottoman  Turkish  into  other  languages  as  early  as  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  in  later  studies,  where  it  usually  appears 
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as  “regardless  of  religion  and  nation.”  In  high-style  Ottoman  Turkish,  two 
words  are  very  often  used  to  say  the  same  thing.  Translators  usually  try 
to  find  synonyms  in  order  to  preserve  these  constructions,  but  here  the 
translation  of  “sect”  into  “nation”  reveals  an  important  difference  in  the 
way  of  thinking.  For  those  who  were  translating,  people  differed  not  only 
by  religion,  but  also  by  nationality.  Even  without  translating  into  a dif- 
ferent language,  Yusuf  Ak^ura  changed  the  initial  meaning  of  the  phrase 
when  he  wrote  that  Sultan  Mahmud  II  and  his  followers  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  transforming  populations  that  varied  by  race  and  religion 
into  one  single  nation.87  Sultan  Mahmud  II,  as  could  be  seen  from  the 
same  paragraph  of  Ak^ura’s  text,  had  in  mind  only  people  of  different 
faiths,  without  referring  at  all  to  race  (irk)  or  anything  like  it  (such  as  tribe, 
nation  or  people  of  different  origin).  The  expression  “one  single  nation” 
(tek  bir  millet)  is  also  added  by  Akcpira — such  an  expression  is  not  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  Tanzimat  leaders.  Ak^ura’s  definition  of  “Ottoman- 
ism”  was  far  from  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  Tanzimat  leaders.  A repre- 
sentative of  a new  generation,  born  in  Russia  and  educated  in  France, 
later  considered  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  Turkish  nationalism,88  he 
attributed  to  them  his  own  way  of  perceiving  identity  in  terms  of  nations. 
Ziya  Gokalp,  for  example,  once  said  that  the  Ottoman  nation  was  like  the 
American  one.89  It  is  not  surprising  that  Gokalp,  one  of  the  “fathers  of 
Turkish  nationalism,”  would  perceive  the  “Ottoman  millet"  as  a modern 
nation.  Obviously  the  definitions  of  Ottomanism  dating  from  the  early 
twentieth  century  reflect  the  mentality  of  their  authors,  not  the  realities 
of  the  Tanzimat.  The  same  is  true  of  many  historians,  but  what  is  more 
important  is  that  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  Ottomanism  was  not  sim- 
ply more  “Islamist”  and  “Turkish” — from  all  sides  it  started  to  be  discussed 
in  national  terms.  Thus  Ottomanism  lost  its  raison  d’etre  as  a suprana- 
tional political  project. 

* * * 

The  picture  of  Ottomanism  presented  above,  as  a vague,  contradictory 
and  ever-changing  project,  might  seem  complicated  and  even  confused 
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when  compared  to  some  of  the  clear-cut  definitions  (“one  single  Otto- 
man nation,”  “civic  nation,”  “imperial  supranationalism”)  mentioned  at 
the  beginning.  But  it  reflects  the  very  nature  of  the  identity  policies  in  the 
late  Ottoman  Empire,  which  were  not  always  coherent  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, changed  according  to  the  conditions  and  the  challenges  they  had 
to  address.  Even  if  these  clear-cut  definitions  were  incompatible  with  one 
another,  most  of  them  reflected  some  aspects  of  the  Ottoman  identity 
politics  among  certain  political  milieus  and  at  a specific  time.  In  order  to 
achieve  a more  systematic  view  of  the  concept  of  Ottomanism,  one  needs 
to  consider  several  factors. 

First  of  all,  we  should  take  into  account  that  “Ottomanism”  was  not 
a clearly  formulated  political  doctrine  but  a term  freely  interpreted  by 
intellectuals  and  later  by  historians,  and  what  is  considered  relevant  to 
the  concept  depends  very  much  on  the  individual  choice  of  present- 
day  scholars.  The  very  fact  that  most  of  these  scholars  think  in  terms  of 
nations  led  them  to  perceive  Ottomanism  as  a national  project,  or  at  least 
to  explain  at  length  that  it  was  not  such  a project.  Furthermore,  it  depends 
whether  this  “Ottoman  nation”  is  seen  as  alien  and  endangering,  as  the 
national  historiographies  in  the  Balkans  would  have  it,  or  as  an  alterna- 
tive version  of  the  present  Turkish  national  identity.  Usually  scholars  who 
criticize  the  “Ottomanist”  policy  claim  that  the  authorities  intended  to 
create  “one  single  Ottoman  nation.”  The  majority  of  those  who  are,  or  are 
regarded  as,  pro-Turkish  and  pro-Ottoman  usually  describe  it  in  vaguer 
terms;  they  also  stress  the  ambition  to  offer  equal  rights  and  to  ensure  the 
peaceful  cohabitation  of  the  various  peoples. 

Second,  given  the  nature  of  Ottomanism  as  a policy  to  forge  a suprana- 
tional identity,  one  should  not  forget  the  input  of  the  various  actors  trying 
to  define  it  and  to  influence  it.  The  Ottoman  authorities  were  the  main 
policy-makers,  but  they  had  to  take  into  account  the  demands  of  com- 
munity leaders  and  foreign  powers.  Foreigners  who  were  exporting  ready- 
made concepts  of  a single  “Ottoman  nation”  had  limited  direct  influence, 
but  nowadays  their  writings  are  largely  quoted — as  they  are  most  often  in 
French,  they  are  more  easily  accessible  and  understandable  than  the  writ- 
ings in  Ottoman  Turkish  or  in  other  local  languages.  Actors  from  within 
the  Ottoman  space  were  trying  to  combine  the  official  demand  for  loy- 
alty toward  the  state  and  the  sultan  with  their  own  political  and  national 
agendas;  Greek,  Bulgarian  and  Albanian  nationalists  even  tried  to  benefit 
from  the  imperial  framework.  Thus  even  if  the  idea  of  common  Ottoman 
identity  was  a project  of  the  imperial  authorities,  it  implied  the  participa- 
tion of  other  actors  (Muslim  and  non-Muslim,  Turkish  and  non-Turkish), 
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who  inevitably  tried  to  reformulate  the  concept  to  their  own  advantage. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ottoman  political  elite  was  trying  to  instrumentalize 
Bulgarian  and  Albanian  nationalism  to  counterbalance  the  interventions 
of  neighboring  states  (Greece,  Serbia)  and  empires  (Russia). 

Third,  the  priorities  of  state  policies  reflected  the  changing  political  sit- 
uation both  internationally  and  within  the  empire,  including  its  territorial 
shrinking.  The  stress  on  legal  equality  and  religious  tolerance  during  the 
nineteenth-century  reforms  conformed  to  the  expectations  of  the  non- 
Muslim  peoples  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  even  more  to  the  demands 
of  the  Great  Powers.  Thus  Ottomanism  in  its  earlier,  Tanzimat-era  version 
was  an  answer  mostly  to  national  movements  of  the  Christian  peoples 
in  the  empire.  The  flourishing  of  non-Muslim  nationalisms,  the  loss  of 
certain  non-Muslim  provinces  and  the  indignation  against  Western  inter- 
ventions provoked  the  rise  of  political  Islam  and  in  fact  of  a more  Islamist 
Ottomanism.  More  generally  new  political  ideas  came  from  Europe,  but 
the  political  projects  of  the  Ottoman  elite  were  also  a response  to  Euro- 
pean pressure.  The  stress  on  Islam  also  reflected  the  changing  proportions 
of  Muslims  and  non-Muslims  in  the  shrinking  empire.  A second  wave  of 
expanding  national  movements  among  predominantly  Muslim  peoples 
and  the  loss  of  Muslim  provinces — the  Albanian  lands  in  the  Balkan  wars 
and  later  the  Arab  provinces — favored  the  rise  of  Turkism,  meaning  a 
more  “Turkish”  version  of  the  already  Islamist  Ottomanism.  In  the  end, 
defending  the  territories  that  remained  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  after 
the  Mudros  Armistice  of  October  30,  1918,  turned  out  to  be  the  Turkish 
War  of  Independence. 

The  fourth  important  factor  is  related  to  the  changing  perceptions  of 
collective  identity  at  that  time.  The  Ottomanism  of  the  Tanzimat  period 
was  the  answer  to  nationalist  movements  by  people  who  were  not  think- 
ing in  national  terms.  This  Ottomanism  was  compatible  with  political 
Islam  and  even  with  Turkish  nationalism,  as  it  was  compatible  with  other 
nationalisms.  The  gradual  failure  of  the  Ottomanist  project  was  paral- 
leled by  the  spread  of  the  national  idea  in  its  “ethnic”  or  “organic”  version 
among  Ottoman-Turkish  elites.  Paradoxically,  the  debates  that  the  last 
defenders  of  Ottomanism  had  with  various  nationalists  encouraged  them 
to  start  thinking  in  national  terms. 


FAMOUS  MACEDONIA,  THE  LAND  OF  ALEXANDER:1 
MACEDONIAN  IDENTITY  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 
OF  GREEK,  BULGARIAN  AND  SERBIAN  NATIONALISM 

Tchavdar  Marinov 


The  Conflicting  Claims  and  Their  Entanglement 

This  chapter  tries  to  offer  a new  perspective  on  one  of  the  most  heated 
nationalist  debates  in  Europe:  the  Greek/(former-Yugoslav-)Macedonian/ 
Bulgarian  dispute  over  Macedonia’s  past.  It  specifically  concerns  the  legit- 
imacy of  modern  Macedonian  identity  and  is  centered  on  the  question 
“Who  are  the  Macedonians?”  As  is  well-known,  Greece  still  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize a country  calling  itself  “Republic  of  Macedonia.”  Today  Athens  and 
Skopje  are  involved  in  a debate  about  the  “true”  national  affinity  of  the 
past  of  ancient  Macedonia,  with  its  iconic  rulers  Philip  II  and  Alexander 
the  Great.  Less  dramatic,  but  at  least  as  acute,  is  the  controversy  between 
Skopje  and  Sofia.  The  latter  believes  that  Slav-speaking  Macedonians’ 
true  ethnic  identity  is  Bulgarian,  that  their  language  is  a western  Bulgar- 
ian dialect  and  that  almost  all  the  past  of  the  Macedonian  nation  (aside 
from  ancient  times)  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  Bulgarian  people.  As  far 
as  Serbia  is  concerned,  the  Orthodox  Patriarchate  in  Belgrade  not  only 
refused  to  recognize  a separate  Macedonian  Orthodox  Church  (a  stance 
the  Bulgarian  and  the  Greek  Churches  also  took)  but  even  initiated  the 
creation  of  a parallel  and  loyal  ecclesiastic  hierarchy  for  the  “small  Slavic 
brother.”  Meanwhile,  Skopje  faced  Albanian  minority  activism  of  the  kind 
that  Belgrade  could  not  handle  in  Kosovo.  Pessimistic  analysts  continue  to 
predict  dark  scenarios  for  the  republic’s  future,  such  as  federalization  or 
even  a territorial  breakup  into  Slav-Macedonian  and  Albanian  parts. 

Given  this  background,  it  is  quite  understandable  that  the  polemics 
around  Macedonia  and  all  things  Macedonian  have  been  examined  in 
terms  of  mutually  exclusive  national  ideologies  and  strategies.  However, 
the  analysis  here  takes  the  opposite  starting  point.  It  suggests  that  Balkan 
national  ideologies — Greek,  Serbian,  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian — are 


1 “Makedonia  xakousti,”  unofficial  anthem  of  Greek  Macedonia. 
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historically  entangled,  to  the  extent  that,  in  many  respects,  they  con- 
structed each,  other. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  let  me  first  take  a closer  look  at  the  claims  in  ques- 
tion. Flere  is  how  a Bulgarian  historian  nowadays  interprets  the  existence 
of  Macedonian  national  identity  (usually  stigmatized  in  Bulgaria  under 
the  derogatory  term  “Macedonism” — makedonizam):  “As  an  offspring  of 
Greater  Serbian  propaganda  and  aspirations  in  Macedonia,  Macedonism 
was  meant  to  split  the  Bulgarian  people,  to  denationalize  a part  of  it  on 
anti-Bulgarian  grounds.  Macedonism  sought  to  destroy  the  sentiment  of 
the  Bulgarians  from  Macedonia  of  having  historical  roots  identical  with 
those  of  the  Bulgarians  from  Moesia  [northern  Bulgaria]  and  Thrace,  to 
destroy  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  the  Bulgarian  nation.”2 

The  polemicist  clearly  insists  on  the  “purely  Bulgarian”  character  of  the 
Slavs  in  former  Yugoslav  Macedonia  and  obviously  believes  that  if  they 
identify  themselves  as  Macedonians,  this  is  because  a Serbian  chauvinist 
strategy  has  manipulated  them  in  the  past.  The  Macedonian  nation  is  thus 
explicitly  rejected  as  a product  of  a denationalizing  propaganda  directed 
by  Belgrade. 

And  here  is  how,  in  the  1920s,  a Serbian  author  denounced  the  “evil 
genius”  who  promoted  the  term  “Macedonian  people”  (already  in  infor- 
mal usage  for  the  Slavic  population  of  the  southernmost  part  of  the  King- 
dom of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes):  “the  answer  is  brief:  it  is  Bulgaria  [. . .] 
The  not-well-informed  readers  will  understand  the  real  reason  for  the 
Bulgarian  greed  and  for  the  eternal  unfair  and  constant  preoccupation 
with  ‘Macedonia’  ( Makedonijata ) and  with  some  invented  distinct  people 
of  ‘Macedonians’  ( Makedonclte ) unknown  to  history.”3 

The  polemicist  was  trying  to  demonstrate  the  “purely  Serbian”  charac- 
ter of  the  southern  province  and  of  the  population  living  on  both  sides 
of  the  Vardar  River.  And  he  obviously  believed  that  if  local  people  iden- 
tified themselves — or  were  identified  by  observers — as  “Macedonians,” 
this  was  because  Bulgarian  propaganda,  pursuing  its  irredentist  goals,  had 
successfully  introduced  the  label.  His  rejection  of  the  supposed  Bulgarian 
manipulation  took  on  a somewhat  sarcastic  nuance  with  the  usage  of  the 


2 Dimitar  Gotsev  et  at,  Makedoniya.  Istoriya  i politicheska  sadba,  vol.  1 (Stara  Zagora: 
Znanie,  1994),  255-256. 

3 Panta  Radosavljevic,  Sta  je  Macedonia?  (Belgrade,  1925),  14,  cited  by  Konstantinos 
Katsanos,  “I  Makedonia  ton  Servon,  1870-1941:  Apo  tin  Palaia  sti  Notia  Servia,”  in  Makedon- 
ikes  tautotites  sto  hrono.  Diepistimonikes  prosengiseis,  ed.  Ioannis  Stefandis,  Vlasis  Vlasidis 
and  Evangelos  Kotos  (Athens:  Pataki,  2008),  236. 
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definite  articles  -fa  and  -te,  typical  of  the  Bulgarian  language  but  by  no 
means  of  Serbian:  their  conspicuous  presence  in  the  Macedonian  Slavic 
idioms  is  perhaps  likewise  seen  as  the  result  of  proselytizing  propaganda 
directed  by  Sofia. 

When  reading  such  passages,  one  question  arises:  how  are  these  mutu- 
ally exclusive  claims  possible?  Both  of  the  authors  seem  certain  that  they 
can  identify  the  political  master  who  “fabricated”  the  Macedonians:  the 
Bulgarians  for  the  Serbian  critic,  and  the  Serbs  for  the  Bulgarian.  To  this 
one  can  add  the  point  of  view  of  contemporary  Greek  scholars:  for  them, 
Macedonian  national  identity  is  a result  of  a “pan-Slavic”  and/or  commu- 
nist plot.  More  precisely,  they  see  it  as  an  unfortunate  outcome  of  Tito’s 
ethnic  engineering  in  the  framework  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.4  Here  they 
enjoy  the  support  of  Bulgarian  historians.  These  historians  try  to  back  up 
the  thesis  about  Serbian  “guilt”  with  a reference  to  the  national  policy 
of  communist  Yugoslavia — namely,  through  the  problematic  assumption 
that  the  latter  was  a kind  of  “Greater  Serbia.”  However,  to  complicate  the 
picture,  some  Serbian  scholars  also  agree  that  Tito’s  regime  was  respon- 
sible for  the  existence  of  Macedonians.  These  scholars  say  that,  under  the 
Macedonian  label,  the  Yugoslav  communists  actually  continued  the  previ- 
ous Bulgarian  denationalization  of  “Southern  Serbs”5 . . . 

This  clash  of  interpretations  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  a 
question  not  only  of  exclusive  nationalist  conceptions  of  Macedonia  and 
Macedonians:  "Macedonian  Bulgarians”  for  the  Bulgarians,  simply  “Slavs- 
speaker”  or  “Slav-speaking  Greeks”  for  the  Greeks  and  (at  least  in  the  past, 
albeit  less  often  today)  “Southern  Serbs”/“01d  Serbians”  for  the  Serbian 
authors.  The  paradoxical  aspect  of  these  debates  is  the  mutual  blame  for 
the  “responsibility”  for  the  construction  of  Macedonian  nationalism. 

There  are,  however,  certainties  shared  by  all  of  Macedonia’s  neighbors: 
first,  that  the  Macedonian  nation  is  a “new”  phenomenon,  without  his- 
torical roots  in  the  distant  past,  and  second,  that  it  is  a product  of  Yugo- 
slav communism.  In  many  respects,  these  ideas  seem  plausible,  despite 
the  possible  frustration  they  may  cause  Macedonian  historians.  In  the 
case  of  their  nation,  some  of  the  fundamental  means  of  national  con- 
struction (army,  educational  system,  periodicals)  appeared  only  during 
and  after  World  War  II.  The  first  armed  forces  with  a clear  Macedonian 


4 Here,  the  “classical”  argumentation  is  that  of  Evangelos  Kofos,  “The  Macedonian 
Question:  The  Politics  of  Mutation,”  Balkan  Studies  27  (1986). 

5 Jovan  Trifunoski,  Makedoniziranje  Juzne  Srbije  (Belgrade:  Cicero,  1995). 
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nationalist  character  were  the  Macedonian  partisan  detachments  operat- 
ing within  the  framework  of  Tito’s  Yugoslav  resistance  movement.  The 
first  schools  in  the  Macedonian  language — claimed  as  Macedonian  Lan- 
guage— were  those  established  by  the  same  partisans  in  ig43-ig44.6  The 
first  Macedonian  daily  newspaper,  Nova  Makedonija,  was  started  only  in 
October  ig44,  by  the  same  political  actors.  The  Macedonian  Orthodox 
Church  was  established  by  the  Yugoslav  communist  regime  in  igs8- 
ig5g.  For  many  observers,  these  data  seem  enough  to  determine  “when” 
the  Macedonian  nation — in  the  sense  of  an  institutionally  structured 
collectivity — appeared. 

Nevertheless,  as  ideology  and  as  identity,  Macedonian  nationalism  is 
certainly  an  earlier  phenomenon.  As  we  shall  see,  its  first  manifestations 
date  back  to  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And,  in  fact,  con- 
trary to  their  own  partial  solutions,  Greek,  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  nation- 
alism have  largely  contributed  to  the  formation  of  Macedonian  national 
identity — the  one  that  is  today  such  a challenge  to  them.  Contrary  to  the 
simplistic  scholarly  interpretations  that  see  contemporary  Macedonians 
as  the  invention  of  communists  or  Tito  or  as  a Serbian  fabrication,  Greek, 
Bulgarian  and  Serbian  politics  have  shaped  specific  aspects  of  Macedo- 
nian national  ideology.7  As  we  shall  see,  in  the  case  of  Macedonia  and  of 
contemporary  Macedonian  national  ideology,  different  Balkan  national- 
isms are  deeply  intertwined — in  spite  of  their  declared  mutual  exclusive- 
ness. The  present  study  attempts  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  historical 
dis/entanglements,  on  Macedonian  ground,  among  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Ser- 
bian and  Macedonian  nationalism  and  of  their  common  constructions 
and  representations  since  the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  way  it  tries  to 
demonstrate  how  the  national  constructions  could  result  from  a previous 
common  identity  that  split  into  rival  narratives  and  strategies. 

The  study  is  inspired  by  the  methodological  criticism  developed 
in  Benedicte  Zimmermann  and  Michael  Werner’s  concept  of  histoire 
croisee.8  Similar  methodologies  characterize  the  historiographical  genres 
of  “Entangled”  and  “Shared  Histories.”  This  choice  is  not  random.  On  the 


6 Ivan  Gligorovski,  Prvite  uciteli  na  makedonski  jazik  (7943-794S  godina)  (Skopje:  Az- 
Buki,  2007). 

7 So  far,  the  only  similar  assessment  of  the  genesis  of  Macedonian  nationalism  belongs 
to  Kyril  Drezov,  “Macedonian  Identity:  An  Overview  of  the  Major  Claims,”  in  The  New 
Macedonian  Question,  ed.  James  Pettifer  (Basingstoke  and  London:  Macmillan  Press,  1999). 

8 Michael  Werner  and  Benedicte  Zimmermann,  “Penser  l'histoire  croisee:  entre  empirie 
et  reflexivite,”  Annates  1 (2003);  De  la  comparaison  a l’histoire  croisee,  ed.  Michael  Werner 
and  Benedicte  Zimmermann  (Paris:  Seuil,  2004);  Michael  Werner  and  Benedicte  Zimmer- 
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one  hand,  the  simple  comparative  approach  is  inadequate  in  this  case. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  compare,  for  instance,  Greek  and  Macedo- 
nian nationalisms,  as  they  evolved  in  different  historical  eras  and  cir- 
cumstances. For  instance,  Macedonian  historiography  was  structured 
much  later — around  and  mostly  after  World  War  II.  Hence,  the  risk  of 
comparing  incomparable  phenomena  developed  within  different  Zeit- 
schichten:  the  Greek  narrative  has  clearer  institutional  continuity,  while 
the  Macedonian  one  is  marked  by  serious  historical  discontinuities.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ideological  “contributions”  exchanged  between  Greek 
and  Macedonian,  or  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian,  Serbian  and  Macedonian 
nationalisms  cannot  be  analyzed  within  the  framework  of  the  history  of 
“cultural  transfers.”  The  latter  takes  the  phenomena  under  investigation 
as  entities  frozen  in  time,  while  here  they  must  be  seen  as  dynamic  reali- 
ties that  have  largely  changed  over  time.  Moreover,  they  are  intertwined 
in  an  exchange  process  that  has  shaped  “new”  patterns  of  ideology  and 
identity. 

The  thesis  that  Macedonian  nationalism  is  largely  the  result  of  dis / 
entanglement  of  Greek,  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  national  ideologies  does 
not  make  Macedonian  identity  less  “legitimate”  or  more  “constructed”  than 
the  others.  It  means  that  the  history  of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Serbian  and — in 
the  present  case — Macedonian  nationalism  cannot  be  fully  understood 
without  taking  into  account  the  specific  evolution  of  the  other  national- 
isms and  of  the  links  between  them.  The  main  premise  of  the  chapter  is 
that  the  national  ideologies  involved  in  the  “Macedonian  question”  should 
be  studied  not  merely  as  conflicting  claims  but  as  intertwined  narratives, 
myths,  symbolic  forms — and  also  social  actors  and  institutional  conti- 
nuities— that,  since  the  nineteenth  century,  have  evolved  together  and 
thanks  to  each  other.  This  is  certainly  an  aspect  that  the  different  national- 
isms, with  their  exclusivist  pretensions,  fail  to  take  into  account. 

Among  the  Southeast  European  identities,  one — which  is  nowadays  vir- 
tually nonexistent — also  seems  crucial  for  the  understanding  of  the  Mace- 
donian case.  This  is  the  South-Slav — or  Yugoslav — project  in  its  various 
national,  quasi-national  or  supranational  articulations.* * 9  Launched  during 
the  early  modern  period  in  its  “Illyrian  form”  by  writers  who  today  would 
be  defined  as  “Croats,”  it  ended  up  with  the  dissolution  of  communist 


mann,  “Beyond  Comparison:  Histoire  Croisee  and  the  Challenge  of  Reflexivity,”  History 

and  Theory  45  (2006). 

9 On  the  history  of  the  Yugoslav  project:  Dejan  Djokic,  Yugoslavism:  Histories  of  a Failed 
Idea,  rgi8-igg2  (London:  Hurst,  2003). 
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Yugoslavia  founded  during  World  War  II  by  Josip  Broz  Tito — another 
“Croat”  by  origin.  The  Yugoslav  context  is  certainly  the  right  temporal 
frame,  closing  but  also  opening  the  present  discussion. 


Macedonian  “Proto-Nationalism"  and  Its  Journey  Back  to  Macedonia: 
The  Illyrian  Inspiration 

Some  of  the  contemporary  literature  in  “nationalism  studies”  emphasizes 
the  existence  of  old  “ethnic”  foundations  of  nineteenth-century  national- 
ism. Leading  theorists  such  as  Anthony  Smith  and  John  Armstrong  believe 
that  modern  nations  have  deep  roots  in  pre-modern  “myths,  memories, 
values  and  symbols.”  There  were  identity  beliefs  or  mythomoteurs  that 
shaped  communities  defined  by  such  authors  as  “nations  before  national- 
ism.” In  fact,  this  “evolutionist”  perspective  is  quite  close  to  the  tradition- 
alist views  of  national  historiographies:  it  is  no  coincidence  that  Smith 
is  one  of  the  rare  theorists  of  nationalism  discussed  by  historians  in  the 
Republic  of  Macedonia.10  But  even  a “modernist”  in  nationalism  studies 
such  as  Eric  Hobsbawm  admits  the  existence  of  early  supra-local  ties  and 
forms  of  collective  identity  that  he  designates  in  his  famous  Nations  and 
Nationalism  since  1780  as  a “popular  proto-nationalism.” 

Indeed,  one  can  find  medieval  and  early  modern  "Macedonian”  nar- 
ratives and  symbols  that  could  fit  into  the  definition  of  mythomoteur  or 
in  that  of  proto-national  ideology.  From  the  outset,  these  referred  to  the 
glory  of  the  ancient  rulers,  Philip  II  and  Alexander  III:  the  very  name 
“Macedonia”  was  inevitably  related  to  these  figures.  The  problem  is  that 
these  references  did  not  necessarily  originate  from  the  geographic  terri- 
tory of  Macedonia,  and  even  less  from  the  local  Slavic  population.  More- 
over, if  Macedonia  has  always  been  directly  associated  with  the  images  of 
its  semi-legendary  ancient  kings,  even  the  idea  of  its  geographical  location 
changed  considerably  throughout  the  medieval  period. 

In  the  second  century  CE,  Claudius  Ptolemy  imagined  “Macedonia” 
to  be  more  or  less  where  it  is  considered  to  be  today,  especially  if  one 
defines  “Macedonia”  as  exclusively  the  contemporary  Greek  region.  In 
other  words,  the  northern  regions  around  Skopje  (the  current  capital  of 
the  Republic  of  Macedonia)  were  not  identified  as  Macedonian  lands. 
However,  for  reasons  that  are  still  unclear,  over  the  next  eleven  centuries, 


10  Jovan  Donev,  “Nekoi  teoretsko-metodoloski  razmisli  za  procesite  na  gradenje  sovre- 
mena  makedonska  nacija,”  Glasnik  na  Institutot  za  nacionalna  istorija  40  (1996). 
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Macedonia’s  location  “shifted”  significantly — both  in  Byzantine  and  in 
Western  European  mappings.  In  general,  for  most  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
it  has  been  situated  in  various  areas  between  the  two  major  Byzantine 
cities — the  capital,  Constantinople,  and  the  “co-capital”  ( symvasilevousa ), 
Salonika.11  Thus  it  was  approximately  equated  with  the  region  that  is  now- 
adays considered  “Thrace.” 

This  mapping  is  confirmed  by  the  Byzantine  administrative  divisions: 
by  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  a province  ( thema ) was  formed, 
“Macedonia,”  whose  center  was  Adrianople  (today  Edirne,  Turkey).  The 
founder  of  the  Byzantine  “Macedonian  dynasty” — Basil  I (reigned  from  867 
to  886) — originated  from  precisely  this  region.  In  Byzantine  terminology, 
the  city  of  Philippoupolis — today  Plovdiv  in  Bulgarian  Upper  Thrace — 
was  rightfully  considered  to  be  “Macedonian”:  it  was  founded  by  Philip  II. 
Bulgarian  historians  often  emphasize  this  “translocation”  of  Macedonia. 
In  their  view,  it  pre-empts  the  possibility  of  imagining  a medieval  history 
of  the  “Macedonian  people,”  as  long  as  the  territories  and  the  personalities 
labeled  “Macedonian”  were  “actually”  in  geographic  Thrace. 

However,  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth,  Macedonia  “reappeared”  in  its  Ptolemaic  place.12  This  fact  cer- 
tainly indicates  a late-Byzantine  revival  of  ancient  scholarly  heritage.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  references  to  Macedonia  never  disappeared  in  the  medi- 
eval (particularly  Byzantine)  geographic  and  historical  imagination.  The 
Alexander  Romance  of  "Pseudo-Callisthenes”  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar readings  among  literate  Romaiol,  and  a number  of  Byzantine  sources 
referred  to  Macedonia  as  a classical  land  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Modern 
Greek  scholars  insist  that  the  term  was  applied  exclusively  to  Byzantine 
territories  and  to  a Byzantine/“Greek”  population — never  to  a Slavic  one. 
The  last  observation  also  seems  to  hold  true  for  the  medieval  Slavic — 
Bulgarian  and  Serbian — usages  of  the  names  “Macedonia”  and  “Macedo- 
nians.” For  instance,  Evtimiy  of  Tarnovo,  Patriarch  of  Bulgaria  between 
1375  and  1393,  referred  to  “Macedonia”  as  part  of  the  “Greek  land.”13 


11  More  on  medieval  maps  of  Macedonia:  Evangelos  Livieratos,  “I  hartografiki  taxithe- 
tisi  tou  toponymiou  ‘Makedonia,’”  in  Makedonikes  tautotites ; Petar  Koledarov,  Imeto  Make- 
doniya  v istoricheskata  geografiya  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1985). 

12  Livieratos,  “I  hartografiki  taxithetisi,”  26. 

13  See  Angeliki  Delikari,  “I  eikona  tis  Makedonias  kai  i eikona  tis  ‘makedonikotitas’ 
stous  slavikous  laous  tis  Valkanikis  kata  ti  Vyzantini  periodo,”  in  Makedonikes  tautotites, 
140-157, 160-161.  The  Byzantine  literary  sources  also  correct  the  idea  (spread  by  Bulgarian 
polemical  literature)  that,  in  the  medieval  context,  the  term  was  never  applied  to  today’s 
“geographic  Macedonia”:  Salonika  was  clearly  imagined  as  a city  in  “Macedonia.” 
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There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule:  in  some  copies  of  the  famous  Code 
(. Zakonik ) of  the  Serbian  emperor  Stefan  Dusan  (reigned  1331-1355),  he 
was  identified  as  a “Macedonian  tsar.”  Conspicuously,  this  source  figures 
in  an  important  collection  of  documents  edited  by  Skopje  University:  it  is 
supposed  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a Macedonian  ethnic  identity 
back  in  the  Middle  Ages.14  However,  a rival  interpretation  would  suggest 
that  the  “Macedonian”  part  of  Dusan’ s title  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  during 
his  reign,  Serbia  annexed  Byzantine  Macedonia  and/or  that  it  represents 
a reference  to  ancient  Macedonia  and  to  the  grandeur  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Such  identification  of  medieval  rulers  with  the  ancient  king  was 
not  unknown  to  Slavic  authors.  The  Bulgarian  writer  and  Kievian  metro- 
politan Grigoriy  Tsamblak  even  compared  the  Ottoman  sultan  Bayezid  I 
to  Alexander  the  Great.15 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  references  to  the  great  tsar  Stefan  Dusan 
as  “Macedonian”  do  not  date  back  from  the  period  of  his  reign  but  are 
relatively  late — from  the  seventeenth  century.  Throughout  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Macedonian  designation  circulated  in  the 
South  Slavic  context,  but  again  outside  Macedonia:  it  was  typical  of  Dal- 
matian, Bosnian,  Montenegrin  and  Serbian  literature  from  that  period.16 
Its  usage  was  obviously  inspired  by  the  cult  of  antiquity,  as  was  typical 
of  the  Western  cultural  pattern  of  the  Dalmatian  cities.  Again  a comple- 
mentary trend  appeared  in  this  area:  instead  of  identifying  modern  (par- 
ticularly Slavic)  rulers  with  the  ancient  Macedonian  ones,  the  latter  were 
“Slavicized.” 

The  first  speculations  about  a Slavic  character  of  the  ancient  Mace- 
donians are  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  Dominican  monk  Vinko 
Pribojevic  De  Origine  successibusque  Slavorum  (1532).  An  early  precursor 
of  the  Illyrian  movement,  Pribojevic  equated  ancient  Macedonians,  Illyr- 
ians and  Slavs.  From  this  perspective,  Alexander  and  Aristotle,  as  well  as 
Diocletian  and  Saint  Jerome,  appeared  to  be  of  Slavic  stock.  Pribojevic’s 


14  Documents  on  the  Struggle  of  the  Macedonian  People  for  Independence  and  a Nation- 
State,  vol.  1 (Skopje:  University  of  Cyril  and  Methodius,  1985),  137-138. 

15  In  an  anonymous  Serbian  relation  about  the  prince  Lazar  Hrebeljanovic  and  his 
heroic  death  in  the  Battle  of  Kosovo  Polje  (1389),  the  author  compared  the  advancement 
of  Murad  I with  the  campaign  of  Alexander  in  Asia.  See  Delikari,  “I  eikona  tis  Makedonias,’’ 
163, 175- 

16  Writers  from  Montenegro,  Herzegovina  and  Sarajevo  declared  they  had  originated 
from  “Macedonian  lands”:  “Obnova  pecke  patrijarsije,”  in  Vladimir  Corovic,  Istorija  srpskog 
naroda,  vol.  1 (Banja  Luka  and  Belgrade:  Glas  srpski/Ars  libri,  1997).  Corovic  notes  that,  in 
some  Serbian  folk  songs,  Pec  (in  Metohija/Kosova)  and  even  Smederevo  (on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube)  are  situated  in  “Macedonia.” 
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follower  Mavro  Orbin/Mauro  Orbini  likewise  affirmed  the  Slavic  character 
of  Alexander  and  of  the  ancient  Macedonians  (II  Regno  degli  Slavi,  1601). 
Ivan  Gundulic,  Dubrovnik’s  most  famous  baroque  poet,  exalted  Alexan- 
der as  “Serbian”  ( Srbljanin ).17  Later,  the  Croatian  enlightener  Matija  Antun 
Relkovic  claimed  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  amazed  by  the  bravery  and 
the  military  glory  ( slava ) of  the  Slavonians  ( Slavonci ).  It  is  important  to 
note  likewise  that  the  Albanian  ruler  Skanderbeg  was  regularly  identified 
as  the  “Second  Alexander”  in  the  Italian  baroque  literature.18  Not  surpris- 
ingly, in  Dalmatian  poetry,  this  new  “Alexander”  easily  became  Slav — in 
a work  by  Andrija  Kacic  Miosic,  to  be  exact.19 

As  the  Dalmatian  example  shows,  the  designation  “Macedonian”  spread 
in  early  modern  Western-influenced  cultural  contexts.  Again  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  well  as  in  the  eighteenth,  the  term  "Macedonians”  and 
even  “Macedonian  nation”  was  applied  in  countries  such  as  Hungary  and 
Russia  to  populations  coming  from  the  Balkans.  This  is,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  a “Macedonian  regiment,”  recruited  by  Russian  authorities  among 
Balkan  settlers  on  the  territory  of  what  is  now  Ukraine.20  Understandably, 
modern  Macedonian  historians  consider  the  existence  of  such  sources  as 
a confirmation  of  an  age-old  ethnic  continuity.  However,  these  categori- 
zations risk  being  purely  external,  without  any  real  impact  on  the  Slavic 
population  in  geographic  Macedonia.  Skopje  academic  Blaze  Ristovski 
seems  to  agree  with  this  observation:  he  emphasizes  that  the  “theories” 
( teoriite ) of  Macedonian  identity  evolved  “outside  Macedonia  and  without 
the  participation  of  Macedonians”  until  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.21 

In  fact,  during  the  first  half  of  the  same  century,  references  to  ancient 
Macedonia  appeared  in  Ottoman  Bulgaria.  The  equation  of  Illyrians, 
ancient  Macedonians  and  Slavs,  promoted  by  Dalmatian  and  other  Slavic 
writers,  was  finally  echoed  in  the  first  modern  Bulgarian  historical  com- 
pilations. Through  the  Illyrian  myth,  Alexander  the  Great  found  a place 
in  a new  Slav-Bulgarian  narrative.  This  appeared  in  the  so-called  Zograph 


17  Dragan  Taskovski,  Ragjanjeto  na  makedonskata  nacija  (Skopje:  Nova  Makedonija, 
1966),  168. 

18  Oliver  Jens  Schmitt,  Skanderbeg:  Der  neue  Alexander  auf  dem  Balkan  (Regensburg: 
Pustet,  2009). 

19  Nathalie  Clayer,  Aux  origines  du  nationalisme  albanais.  La  naissance  d’une  nation 
majoritairement  musulmane  en  Europe  (Paris:  Karthala,  2007),  441,  528. 

20  Aleksandar  Matkovski,  Makedonskiot  polk  vo  Ukraina  (Skopje:  Misla,  1985). 

21  Blaze  Ristovski,  Makedonskiot  narod  i makedonskata  nacija,  vol.  1 (Skopje:  Misla, 

1983).  85. 
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History  (1785)  and  in  the  Short  History  of  the  Bulgarian  Slavic  People,  fin- 
ished in  1792  by  Spiridon,  a monk  from  Gabrovo  (central  Bulgaria).  Spiri- 
don recycled  the  story  about  Alexander  being  astonished  by  the  bravery 
of  the  Illyrians/Slavs  and  claimed  that  the  famous  ruler  gave  them  (that 
is,  the  Bulgarians)  his  own  motherland,  Macedonia,  as  a present.  The 
same  legend,  plus  a translation  of  a Romanian  version  of  the  Alexander 
Romance,  appeared  in  1833  in  a copy  of  Paisiy  Hilendarski’s  Slavic-Bulgar- 
ian  History  (1762).  The  story  about  Alexander’s  precious  gift  can  be  found 
in  other  modern  Bulgarian  versions  of  the  Romance  as  well:  the  translators 
were  obviously  convinced  that  the  ancient  Macedonians  were  ancestors 
of  the  modern  ones,  which  meant  that  they  were  “Bulgarians.”22 

Finally,  the  courageous  Bulgarians  who  helped  Alexander  in  his  military 
campaigns  reappeared  in  the  1850s  in  a work  of  the  revolutionary  Georgi 
Rakovski,  author  of  quixotic  theories  about  the  Bulgarian  ethnogenesis 
(which  he  placed  in  Vedic  India).  Even  seventy  years  after  Spiridon,  one 
of  the  most  important  writers  and  publicists  of  the  Bulgarian  “Revival” — 
Petko  Slaveykov — referred  to  Alexander  as  a Bulgarian  ancestor.23  In  a 
sense,  the  name  of  his  journal  Makedoniya  (1866-1872),  the  most  popu- 
lar Bulgarian  periodical  from  that  period,  likewise  represents  a symbolic 
appropriation  of  the  ancient  Macedonian  heritage.24 

Unfortunately,  the  legends  about  Bulgarians’  ancient  ancestry  reached 
the  international  academic  audience  at  a time  when  the  direct  link 
between  Slavs  and  Balkan  peoples  from  ancient  times  was  seriously  con- 
tested. This  link  was  nevertheless  reactivated  by  the  Bosnian  “Illyrian” 
activist  Stefan  Verkovic.  The  former  Franciscan  monk  was  particularly 
eager  to  find  folkloric  confirmations  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  “Macedo- 
nian Bulgarians”  and  of  their  link  to  ancient  Macedonians  and  Thracians. 
He  did  not  have  to  wait  long:  Ivan  Gologanov,  a Bulgarian  teacher  from 


22  They  also  equated  the  Persian  enemies  of  the  ancient  king  with  the  Turks:  Nikolay 
Aretov,  Natsionalna  mitoLogiya  i natsionalna  literatura  (Sofia:  Kralitsa  Mab,  2006),  124-127. 
The  first  printed  Bulgarian  translation  of  the  Romance  is  Istoriya  na  velikiy  Aleksandra 
makedontsa  of  Hristo  Protopopovich  Vasilev  (native  of  Karlovo,  central  Bulgaria),  pub- 
lished in  1844  in  Belgrade.  This  Bulgarian  “romance”  of  Alexander  is  indicated  by  the 
Macedonian  historian  Blaze  Ristovski,  “Aleksandar  Makedonski  vo  istoriskata  svest  na 
makedonskite  pisateli  od  XIX  i XX  vek,”  in  Portreti  i procesi  od  makedonskata  literaturna  i 
nacionaina  istorija,  vol.  1 (Skopje:  Kultura,  1989),  217. 

23  Desislava  Lilova,  Vazrozhdenskite  znacheniya  na  natsionalnoto  ime  (Sofia:  Prosveta, 
2003),  201-227. 

24  Iliya  Todev,  “Edinstvoto  na  balgarskite  vazrozhdenski  protsesi  v Miziya,  Trakiya  i 
Makedoniya,”  in  Natsionalno-osvoboditelnoto  dvizhenie  na  makedonskite  i trakiyskite  balgari 
18/8-1944,  vol.  1 (Sofia:  MNI,  1994),  20. 
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eastern  Macedonia,  supplied  him  with  "popular  songs”  on  topics  such  as 
Orpheus,  the  Trojan  War,  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  were  published  by  Verkovic  in  two  huge  volumes  bearing  the  title 
The  Slavic  Veda.25 

Soon,  leading  Western  European,  Russian  and  Bulgarian  scholars  dem- 
onstrated that  the  “Veda”  was  a mystification  a la  Macpherson’s  poems 
of  Ossian  and  that  it  was  forged,  as  it  seems,  by  the  teacher  Gologanov.26 
But  more  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  development  of  collective 
identities  is  the  fact  that  educated  Bulgarians  were  already  exploiting  the 
references  to  antiquity  as  a means  of  national  self-legitimation.  In  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  the  Illyrian  myth  was  marginal  in  Habsburg  Croatia 
itself,  while  in  Ottoman  Bulgaria  it  had  limited  success.  But  the  reference 
to  ancient  Macedonia,  employed  by  authors  from  Dalmatia  several  cen- 
turies ago,  was  reused  by  Bulgarian  intellectuals  to  oppose  a serious  chal- 
lenge: Hellenism. 


The  Slavic  “Revival”  and  the  Greek  Contributions  to 
Macedonian  Nationalism 

Led  by  pan-Slavic  ideals,  Bosnian  “Illyrian”  Verkovic  pursued  an  expli- 
citly anti-Greek  mission:  he  sought  to  reaffirm  the  Slavic  identity  in  Otto- 
man Macedonia  and  thus  to  rescue  it  from  Greek  assimilation.  This  was 
already  the  agenda  of  nascent  Bulgarian  nationalism.  From  the  outset,  it 
attempted  to  counter  Greek  linguistic  and  cultural  domination  in  schol- 
arly and  ecclesiastic  matters.  This  domination  was  especially  blamed  on 
the  Greek-speaking  Constantinople  Patriarchate.27  From  a symbolic  point 
of  view,  Greek  identity — with  its  “ancient  roots” — was  far  superior.  Thus 
the  Bulgarian  authors  tried  to  back  up  their  Slavic  identity  with  the  same 
credentials.  Ironically,  their  turn  to  antiquity,  which  sought  to  match  and 
even  overtake  the  ancient  Greek  heritage,  was  made  possible  by  their 


25  VecLa  Slovena,  vol.  1 (Belgrade,  1874),  and  Veda  Slovenah,  vol.  2 (St.  Petersburg,  1881). 

26  See  the  presentation  of  the  debates  by  Gane  Todorovski,  “Za  i protiv  Veda  Slovena,” 
Godisen  zbornik  na  Univerzitetot  vo  Skopje  19  (1967). 

27  This  was,  however,  not  “Greek”  in  the  nationalist  terms  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom. 
While  the  Bulgarian  national  leaders  eventually  rejected  it  as  a proselytizing  Greek  insti- 
tution, even  today's  Greek  scholars  tend  to  underestimate  its  own  gradual  engagement 
with  the  Greek  cause.  On  the  relations  between  Bulgarian  nationalist  intelligentsia  and  the 
Patriarchate,  as  well  as  on  the  Bulgarian-Greek  cultural  entanglements  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  see  Roumen  Daskalov’s  contribution  to  the  present  volume. 
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Greek  education.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Rakovski28  and  Gologanov. 
And,  not  surprisingly,  the  appropriation  of  the  ancient  historical  heri- 
tage often  characterized  personalities  from  Macedonia,  as  the  last  case 
confirms. 

In  fact,  during  its  early  stages,  modern  Greek  nationalism  did  not  take 
a clear  stance  on  the  historical  merit  of  Philip  II  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
Between  the  1790s  and  the  1840s,  at  least  fourteen  leading  Greek  intel- 
lectuals (among  them  such  an  important  figure  as  Adamantios  Korais) 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Macedonians  were  conquerors  of  ancient 
Greece,  that  they  were  barbaric  invaders  and  enemies  of  Hellenism.29 
However,  Rigas  Velestinlis  (Feraios)  was  already  a devoted  admirer  of 
Alexander  and  published  a lithograph  with  a portrait  of  the  famous  ruler. 
Finally,  through  the  authority  of  the  father  of  modern  Greek  historiogra- 
phy— Constantine  Paparrigopoulos — in  the  1850s  Alexander  definitively 
entered  the  patriotic  master  narrative.30  The  ancient  Macedonians  not 
only  were  supposed  to  complete  the  historical  continuity  of  the  Greek 
people  but  also  became  a symbol  of  Greek  national  unity  (Philip  did  not 
conquer  but  “united”  the  Hellenic  poleis)  and  the  epitome  of  Greek  glory 
(Alexander  was  not  a barbarian — he  conquered  the  “barbaric  world”  and 
spread  Hellenic  civilization  worldwide). 

The  ancient  Macedonian  heritage  was  introduced  to  the  population  of 
Ottoman  Macedonia  by  the  Greek  schools,  which  were  virtually  the  only 
Christian  schools  in  the  region  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Just  as  in  Bulgaria,  a number  of  local  intellectuals  received  their  education 
in  prestigious  Greek  high  schools  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  well  as  in  the 
Hellenic  kingdom  (in  particular  at  the  University  of  Athens,  founded  in 
1837).  As  early  as  the  1840s,  the  Russian  scholar  Viktor  Grigorovich  was 


28  In  the  early  1840s,  Rakovski  was  active  in  a “Macedonian”  revolutionary  society  in 
Athens  and  used  the  pen  name  “Georgi  Makedon.”  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  natives  from  various  parts  of  today's  Bulgaria  identified  as  “Macedonians.”  Cf. 
Blaze  Ristovski,  Stoletija  na  makedonskata  svest  (Skopje:  Kultura,  2001),  217-226.  Because 
the  boundaries  of  the  “Macedonian”  region  were  not  clear  until  1878  at  least,  natives 
from  what  is  now  considered  to  be  “western  Bulgaria”  were  called,  and  called  themselves, 
“Macedonians”:  for  instance,  Hristaki  Pavlovich  (1804-1848)  from  the  town  of  Dupnitsa. 

29  Victor  Roudometof,  Nationalism,  Globalization  and  Orthodoxy:  The  Social  Origins 
of  Ethnic  Conflict  in  the  Balkans  (Westport,  CT:  Greenwood  Press,  2001),  102.  This  fact  is 
highlighted  by  Anastas  Vangeli,  “Antiquity  Musing:  Reflections  on  the  Greco-Macedonian 
Symbolic  Contest  over  the  Narratives  of  the  Ancient  Past”  (MA  thesis,  Central  European 
University,  Budapest,  2009),  36-37. 

30  Yannis  Hamilakis,  The  Nation  and  Its  Ruins:  Antiquity,  Archaeology  and  National 
Imagination  in  Greece  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2007),  117;  Roudometof,  National- 
ism, 108. 
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impressed  by  the  popularity  of  the  myth  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Mace- 
donia and  in  Bulgaria.  At  the  same  time,  he  noted  that,  unlike  the  legend 
of  the  Slavic  hero  Marko  Kraljevic  (Krali  Marko),  which  was  “truly  popular 
and  omnipresent,”  the  memory  of  Alexander  was  inspired  by  education: 
those  who  spoke  of  him  “were  not  able  to  explain  his  personality  without 
referring  to  the  daskali  (teachers)  who  have  books  about  him.”31 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  “Macedonia”  and  its  brave  rulers  became 
a Slavic  myth  in  Macedonia — after  having  been  an  “Illyrian”  and  Greek 
myth.  Since  the  1850s  the  local  Slavic  intellectuals  definitely  began  iden- 
tifying themselves  as  “Macedonians,”  and  for  contemporary  Macedonian 
historiography,  this  is  sufficient  reason  to  include  them  in  the  narrative  of 
the  "Macedonian  national  revival.”  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  during 
the  Ottoman  period,  Slavs’  self-identification  as  Macedonian  was,  in  most 
cases,  not  exclusive  vis-a-vis  other  identities.  It  coexisted  particularly  well 
with  Bulgarian  self-identification.  The  expression  “Macedonian  Bulgar- 
ians” ( makedonski  bugari/bolgari/balgari),  frequently  used  by  the  local 
“revivalists”  in  order  to  categorize  themselves,  only  confirms  the  Bulgarian 
historiographic  thesis  that  the  Macedonian  identity  was  merely  a regional 
one.  The  absence  of  a real  opposition  between  the  terms  “Bulgarian”  and 
“Macedonian”  is  confirmed  by,  for  instance,  the  Ohrid  teacher,  journal- 
ist and  ethnographer  Kuzman  Shapkarev/Sapkarev,  an  important  figure 
in  both  Bulgarian  and  contemporary  Macedonian  historical  narrative.  His 
textbooks  in  local  Slavic  idiom  are  signed  by  “A  Macedonian”  ( Edin  Make- 
donets ),  but  their  language  is  declared  to  be  “Bulgarian.” 

Just  as  in  the  Greek  case,  initially,  there  were  also  some  Slavic  examples 
of  reticence  towards  Macedonian-ness — this  time,  precisely  because  it 
was  Greek.  For  instance,  Konstantin  Miladinov,  the  poet  from  Struga  who 
had  studied  at  the  Greek  High  school  in  Ioannina  and  at  the  University 
of  Athens,  suggested  that  Macedonia  should  be  called  “western  Bulgaria.” 
Obviously,  he  was  aware  that  the  classical  designation  was  received  via 
Greek  schooling  and  culture.32  Nevertheless,  the  Slavic  appropriation  of 
ancient  Macedonian  imagery  continued.  Konstantin’s  own  brother — 
Dimitrija/Dimitar  Miladinov — tried  to  convince  a Greek  teacher  that  not 
only  Philip,  Alexander  and  the  ancient  Macedonians  were  Slavs  but  also 
Homer,  Demosthenes  and  Strabo.  According  to  Rayko  Zhinzifov/Rajko 


31  Viktor  Grigorovich,  Ocherk  puteshestviya  po  Evropeyskoy  Turtsiy  (Moscow,  1877). 

32  The  Macedonian  historian  Taskovski  believes  that  the  Macedonian  Slavs  initially 
rejected  the  Macedonian  designation  as  Greek:  Taskovski,  Ragjanjeto,  120. 
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Zinzifov,  poet  and  translator  from  Veles,  Dimitar  Miladinov  almost  “Slavi- 
cized”  the  contemporary  Greeks  as  well.33 

There  was  certainly  a process  of  “Slavicization”  going  on:  Zinzifov  was 
himself  of  Vlach  (Aromanian)  origin,  and  before  becoming  a Slavic-Bulgar- 
ian  nationalist,  he  was — like  most  of  the  Macedonian  Vlachs — a person 
with  Greek  cultural  background.  Other  Macedonian-Bulgarian  authors 
also  believed  that  the  Macedonians  of  Philip  and  Alexander  were  Slavs. 
Dimitar,  a teacher  from  the  region  of  Kayilar  (now  Ptolemaida  in  Greece) 
who  had  adopted  the  surname  Makedonski,  considered  that  the  ancient 
Macedonians  had  not  “sunk  into  the  ground”:  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Slavs  of  Macedonia  were  their  descendants.34 

Often  exploited  (and  selectively  quoted)  in  Macedonian  historiogra- 
phy, such  sources  are  nevertheless  of  doubtful  value  for  today’s  Macedo- 
nian nationalism.  Dimitar  Makedonski  actually  insisted  that  the  modern 
Macedonians  were  “pure  Bulgarians”  and  not  “Tzintzars”  (Aromanians) 
or  other  people.  Thus  historical  claims  like  those  of  Miladinov  and  Make- 
donski could  be  perfectly  subsumed  to  the  Bulgarian  appropriation  of  the 
ancient  past.  However,  there  were  also  some  Slavic  Macedonian  voices, 
documented  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  that  could  not  be. 

The  historians  from  Skopje  refer  in  particular  to  an  1871  article  pub- 
lished by  Petko  Slaveykov  in  his  Makedoniya ,35  He  describes  the  ideology 
of  some  “young  patriots”  whom  he  labels  “Macedonists”  ( makedonisti ) — 
without  a doubt,  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  derogatory  term.  Accord- 
ing to  Slaveykov,  the  “Macedonists”  claimed  they  were  “not  Bulgarians  but 
Macedonians,  descendants  of  ancient  Macedonians.”  They  believed  they 
had  “Macedonian  blood,”  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  “pure  Slavs” — 
in  any  case,  different  from  the  Bulgarians.  These  patriots  even  had  ethno- 
racist  stereotypes  about  the  latter:  for  them,  the  Bulgarians  were  “Tatars.” 
In  order  to  substantiate  this  thesis,  they  referred  to  the  differences  between 
the  Macedonian  and  the  (Upper-)Bulgarian  ( gornebalgarsko ) dialects,  the 
former  being,  in  their  opinion,  closer  to  Old  Slavonic,  while  the  latter  was 
“mixed  with  Tartarisms.”  The  same  persons  feared  that  the  (Upper)  Bul- 
garians held  senior  positions  in  the  anti-Greek  ecclesiastic  and  national 
struggle  that  had  led  in  the  meantime  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian Exarchate  (1870).  As  "Macedonians”  they  were  reportedly  convinced 


33  Rayko  Zhinzifov,  “Dimitri  i Konstantin  Miladinovi,”  Den’,  1862. 

34  “Po  makedonskiyt  vapros,”  Makedoniya,  February  r6,  1871,  published  in  Balgarski 
vazrozhdenski  knizhovnitsi  ot  Makedoniya.  Izbrani  stranitsi  (Sofia:  BAN,  1983),  360-361. 

35  “Makedonskiyt  vapros,”  Makedoniya,  January  18, 1871. 
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that  the  Bulgarian  Church  would  be  as  oppressive  to  the  Slavic  communes 
of  Ottoman  Macedonia,  dealing  with  local  ecclesiastic  and  scholarly  mat- 
ters, as  the  “Greek”  Church. 

The  main  points  of  the  “Macedonists”  underlined  by  Slaveykov  are 
shockingly  close  to  some  of  the  beliefs  and  the  agendas  of  today’s  Mace- 
donian nationalism.  Among  them  are  the  idea  that  the  contemporary 
Macedonians  are  descendants  of  both  ancient  Macedonians  and  Slavs, 
unlike  the  “Tatars”  from  Bulgaria;  the  praise  of  the  Macedonian  language 
as  distinct  from  Bulgarian  and  closer  to  medieval  Slavonic;  and  the  emerg- 
ing project  of  a separate  Macedonian  Church.  Unfortunately,  as  Slaveykov 
did  not  mention  names,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whom  he  had  in  mind  specifi- 
cally: the  Macedonian  scholars  believe  he  referred  to  Kuzman  Sapkarev 
or  to  Parteniy/Partenija  Zografski  (writer  and  cleric).  A November  1870 
article  in  the  Bulgarian  newspaper  Pravo  actually  attributed  to  Sapkarev  a 
complaint  about  the  Bulgarian  Church’s  “domination,”  similar  to  the  one 
quoted  by  Slaveykov.  So  far,  the  data  about  his  activity,  as  well  as  about 
Parteniy  Zografski  (who  was  bishop  of  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate),  do  not 
corroborate  the  “Macedonism”  described  in  the  article. 

In  any  case,  three  years  later,  Slaveykov  confirmed  the  existence  of  such 
Macedonian  “nationalism.”  Two  letters  of  his  from  the  beginning  of  1874, 
addressed  to  the  Bulgarian  Exarch,  described  a “Macedonist”  trend  exist- 
ing within  the  Church  movement  for  union  with  Rome,  in  some  parts 
of  Macedonia  at  that  time.  Once  again  he  referred  to  the  frustration  of 
Macedonians  over  the  domination  of  (Upper)  Bulgarians  in  Church  mat- 
ters as  well  as  to  their  ethno-genetic  myth  of  ancient  Macedonia.36  In 
fact,  an  anonymous  article  published  in  Slaveykov’s  newspaper  as  early 
as  June  1870  shared  a similar  point  of  view.37  The  author  drew  a distinc- 
tion between  his  compatriots — “the  Macedonians” — and  “the  Bulgarians” 
( balgarite ),  and  opposed  the  leading  role  of  the  latter  in  the  national 
Church  movement.  The  article  nevertheless  did  not  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a separate  Macedonian  Church:  it  finished  with  a passionate 
appeal  for  a democratic  “synodal”  Bulgarian  Church,  unlike  the  “despotic” 
decision-making  deemed  typical  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 

The  ecclesiastic  “Macedonism”  noted  by  Slaveykov  in  the  1870s  seems 
enigmatic,  but  other  sources  confirm  the  first  steps  of  Macedonian 


36  Documents  on  the  Struggle,  237-242;  cf.  Tsocho  Bilyarski  and  Iliya  Paskov,  “Pisma  na 
Petko  Rachev  Slaveykov  po  uniyata  v Makedoniya  prez  1874  g.,”  Vekove  1 (1989):  57-76. 

37  “Edin  glas  za  vsichka  Makedoniya,”  Makedoniya,  June  23,  1870. 
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nationalism.  Macedonian  historians  often  cite  the  case  of  a teacher  at  the 
Bulgarian  school  in  Salonika  at  the  end  of  the  1860s.  A native  of  Ohrid, 
he  claimed  to  be  a “pure  Macedonian” — just  like  Philip,  Alexander  and 
“the  philosopher  Aristotle” — and  not  Bulgarian,  Greek  or  “Tzintzar” 
(Aromanian).38  At  the  same  time,  Slavs  faithful  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople pretended  to  descend  from  Alexander  the  Great  and  opposed 
the  Bulgarian  identity.39 

The  author  who  described  the  teacher’s  reaction  claimed  that  the 
teacher  was  indeed  half-Aromanian,  that  he  spoke  only  broken  Slavic 
and  that  he  had  lived  previously  in  Athens:  these  circumstances  prob- 
ably made  it  difficult  for  him  to  embrace  Bulgarian  nationalism.  As  far  as 
the  Patriarchist  “descendants”  of  Alexander  are  concerned,  they  actually 
insisted  they  were  “pure  Greeks”  who  merely  spoke  Bulgarian  ( bugarski ). 
They  were  referring  to  “the  Greek  books”  according  to  which,  once  upon  a 
time,  the  barbarians  conquered  Macedonia,  took  Greek  women  for  wives 
and  forbade  them  from  speaking  in  Hellenic — causing  the  Greek  language 
in  Macedonia  to  perish. 

Just  as  in  this  case,  after  1870,  the  rejection,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
of  the  Bulgarian  Church  affiliation  went  along  with  some  ethnicization 
of  Macedonian  identity.  In  1890-1892,  the  Exarchist  bishop  of  Skopje 
Teodosij(a),  brother  of  the  forger  of  the  Slavic  “Veda”  Ivan  Gologanov, 
disobeyed  the  Exarch  and  tried  to  re-establish  the  Ohrid  Archbishopric 
(abolished  in  1767)  as  a separate  Macedonian  Church.  Slaveykov  as  well  as 
the  critics  of  Teodosij  believed  that  “Macedonism”  was  inspired  by  foreign, 
particularly  Greek,  propaganda.  Its  impact  is  undoubtedly  visible  in  the 
stigmatization  of  the  Bulgarians  as  “Tatars.”40  And,  in  reality,  Teodosij’s 
activity  was  favorably  regarded  by  Greek  propagandists.41 


38  Stefan  Salgandzhiev,  Lichni  deta  i spomeni  po  vazrazhdaneto  na  Solunskite  i Serski 
Balgari  (Plovdiv,  1906),  35. 

39  See  the  memoirs  of  Nedelya  Petkova,  the  first  female  Bulgarian  teacher  in  Macedo- 
nia, and  of  her  daughter  Stanislava:  Nedelya  Petkova,  Spomeni  (Sofia:  Izdatelstvo  na  OF, 
1987),  42-44- 

40  In  his  letters  to  the  Exarch,  Slaveykov  mentioned  Greek  (but  also  Serbian)  propa- 
ganda activity,  and  his  journal  Makedoniya  fought  back  against  Greek  and  Serbian  influ- 
ence: Lilova,  Vazrozhdenski,  274.  During  the  same  period,  certain  Serbian  authors  recycled 
the  Illyrian  myth  of  the  Slavic  Macedonians  as  descendants  of  the  ancient  ones.  One  such 
author  was  Jovan  Dragasevic,  professor  at  the  Military  Academy  in  Belgrade:  Ristovski, 
"Aleksandar  Makedonski  vo  istoriskata  svest,”  221.  The  “Serbian  context”  of  the  Macedo- 
nian-Slavic  identity  building  will  be  discussed  further. 

41  Istorija  na  makedonskiot  narod,  vol.  3 (Skopje:  INI,  2003),  145-146. 
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Such  data  might  suggest  that  the  Greek-Slavic  entanglement  over 
things  Macedonian  was  even  more  complicated.  The  Slavic  reference  to 
antiquity  and  the  development  of  a Macedonian  identity  was  more  than 
just  the  ironic  result  of  Greek  education,  an  illegitimate  appropriation  of 
symbols  in  spite  of  Hellenic  indoctrination.  To  a certain  extent,  that  iden- 
tity was  also  encouraged  by  Greek  education.  Here  a closer  look  at  the 
Greek  context  is  necessary. 

The  Occidental  cult  of  ancient  Hellas,  transferred  to  Greek  soil,  was  cer- 
tainly pivotal  in  the  construction  of  modern  Greek  nationalism.  Thanks 
to  it,  the  very  names  Romiol  and  Graikoi  used  by  Greek-speakers  to  iden- 
tify themselves  were  replaced  by  the  ethnonym  Hellenes /Ellines.  But  the 
(re)naming  with  ancient  terms  also  affected  Greeks’  Balkan  neighbors  as 
well  as  the  non-Greek-speaking  subjects  of  the  newly  founded  Hellenic 
kingdom.  In  Greek  imagery  and  “ethnic”  terminology  from  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  Balkans  were  still  populated  by  “Thracians,” 
“Macedonians,”  “Triballoi,”  and  so  on. 

The  Vlachs  (Aromanians),  whose  presence  was  significant  in  Epirus, 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  were  quickly  identified  as  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Macedonians.  Gradually,  this  thesis  became  practically  official: 
even  after  World  War  II,  Greek  ethnographers  continue  to  treat  them 
as  Romanized  heirs  of  “Thracians,  Macedonians  and  Thessalians.”42  In 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  term  “Macedonians”  was  applied  also 
to  the  Arvanltes — Albanian-speaking  Orthodox  Christians  inhabiting 
Attica,  Euboea,  the  islands  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  some  parts  of  the 
Peloponnesus — but  also  to  Muslim  Albanians  and  even  to  Turks.43 

Similarly,  the  Bulgarians,  who  were  also  quite  prominent  in  the  Greek 
imagination  of  the  "northern  lands,”  received  ancient  names  and  pecu- 
liar designations  as  “Thraco-Bulgarians.”  As  the  semantic  reach  of  the 
term  “Bulgarians”  initially  remained  unclear,  it  was  easily  combined  with 
other  “ethnic”  epithets.  Furthermore,  it  was  used  to  denote  all  kinds  of 
Balkan  Slavic  (and  perhaps  not  only  Slavic)  population.  For  instance,  the 
famous  Hadzhi  Hristo  “the  Bulgarian”  (Chatzichristos  Voulgaris),  one  of 
the  most  important  commanders  of  the  Greek  Revolution  and  leader  of 
“Bulgarian”  volunteers,  was  maybe  a Serb  from  Belgrade.  At  the  Consti- 
tutional Assembly  of  1843,  he  represented  the  "Thraco-Serbo-Bulgarians” 


42  Ioannis  Koliopoulos,  Istoria  tis  Eiiados  apo  to  1800.  To  ethnos,  i politeia  kai  i koinonia 
ton  Ellinon,  vol.  1 (Athens:  Vanias,  2000),  76-77. 

43  Vasilis  Gounaris,  “I  Makedonia  ton  Ellinon:  Apo  to  Diafotismo  eos  ton  A’  Pankosmio 
Polemo,”  in  Makedonikes  tautotites,  185-186. 
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( ThrakoservovouLgaroi ).  A bit  later,  in  1854,  the  revolutionaries  led  by  the 
Greek-Macedonian  armatolos  Tsamis  Karatasos  in  Chalkidiki  were  also 
characterized  as  “Thraco-Slavo-Bulgarians.”44 

Until  roughly  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  just  like  all  Balkan  (and  Ana- 
tolian) Christian  Orthodox  populations,  the  “Bulgarians”  were  regarded  by 
Greeks  as  a more  or  less  “Greek”  population.  Although  in  some  cases  their 
“barbarian”  language  was  mocked  and  disdained,  they  were  included  as 
part  of  a bigger  (imagined)  pan-Hellenic  family — similarly  to  the  proxim- 
ity of  ancient  Macedonians  and  Thracians  to  the  Hellenes.  The  nascent 
Bulgarian  nationalism  was  initially  considered  illegitimate  secessionism 
and  a manipulation  of  people’s  misfortunes.  The  Greek  view  of  the  first 
Bulgarian  nationalists  actually  greatly  resembled  the  later  Bulgarian  per- 
ception of  Macedonian  nationalism.  The  Bulgarian  national  Church  move- 
ment was  presented  as  an  affair  of  a bunch  of  “Bulgarists”  ( Voulgaristai ):  a 
concept  visibly  similar  to  the  term  "Macedonists”  used  by  Slaveykov  and 
by  contemporary  Bulgarian  polemicists.  Otherwise,  the  ordinary  Bulgar- 
ian population  was  deemed  Greek  (graikikos),  just  like  the  Christian  Alba- 
nians or  the  Vlachs.45 

However,  the  growth  of  the  Bulgarian  movement  changed  this  idea 
radically.  The  Bulgarians  were  increasingly  described  as  “Tatars,”  “Tataro- 
Mongols,”  “Mongolian  tribe,”  “Turano-Finns”  or  “brothers  of  the  Huns.” 
This  lexicon  become  common  after  the  establishment  of  the  Exarchate 
(1870)  and  its  proclamation  as  schismatic  by  the  Patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople (1872).  By  the  end  of  the  century,  after  the  creation  of  a Bulgar- 
ian state  (1878)  and  with  Greek-Bulgarian  competition  over  Macedonia 
underway,  the  Bulgarians  were  clearly  stigmatized  as  a barbarian,  brig- 
andish, dirty  people,  “worse  than  the  Turks,”  the  most  savage  of  all,  and 
their  skulls  were  described  as  similar  to  those  of  the  “cannibal  tribes  in 
Australia.”46 

On  this  background,  the  perception  and  the  “scholarly”  treatment  of 
the  Slavic  population  in  Macedonia  also  evolved.  Its  members — initially 
“Bulgarian” — suddenly  appeared  to  be  “Bulgarians  with  Greek  physiog- 
nomy,” different  from  “the  Bulgarians  across  Haemus  [today  Stara  Planina, 
or  the  Balkan  Mountains].”47  They  were  becoming  more  and  more 


44  Ibid.,  191-192. 

45  Vasilis  Gounaris,  Ta  Valkania  ton  Ellinon.  Apo  to  Diafotismo  eos  ton  A’  Pankosmio 
Polemo  (Thessaloniki:  Epikentro,  2007),  260,  276-277. 

46  Gounaris,  Ta  Valkania,  259-263,  387,  492,  494,  590. 

47  Koliopoulos,  Istoria,  78. 
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“Bulgarian  by  language”  but  Hellenic-Macedonian  “in  essence”  and  were 
categorized  as  “Bulgarian-speaking  Hellenes”  ( Ellines  Voulgarophonoi). 
The  terms  “Slav-speaking  Hellenes”  and  simply  “Slavs”  soon  followed,  in 
order  to  avoid  their  association  with  the  Bulgarians.  Moreover,  by  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries,  the 
same  population  was  also  frequently  labeled  “Slav-speaking  Macedonians” 
( Slavophonoi  Makedones)  and  even  “Macedonians”  ( Makedones ). 

The  general  idea  behind  this  usage  of  the  term  was  that  the  ancient 
Macedonians — by  definition  Greeks — had  been  obliged  by  the  Bulgarian 
invaders  to  learn  their  language.  In  support  of  this  interpretation,  the  lin- 
guist Georgios  Chatzidakis  published  the  work  Are  the  Macedonians  Bul- 
garians? When  speaking  of  the  Arvanites,  a local  historian  emphasized 
that  they  had  been  Albanized  only  linguistically;  in  terms  of  their  origin, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Albanians — just  like  the  Macedonians 
with  the  Bulgarians.48 

A curious  development  of  this  theory,  based  on  frivolous  etymolo- 
gies, suggested  that  the  Slavic  Macedonian  idiom  was  a “mixed  language” 
( meikti  glossa)  that  only  looked  Slavic.  A number  of  Greek  authors  claimed 
that  the  Macedonian  population  spoke  the  language  of  ancient  Macedo- 
nians, that  is,  some  form  of  Greek,  which  was  only  superficially  Slavicized. 
During  the  years  of  the  “Macedonian  Struggle”  ( Makedonikos  Agonas, 
1904-1908),  when  Greek,  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  bands  clashed  in  Ottoman 
Macedonia,  the  theory  of  the  “superficially”  Slavic  and  “essentially”  Greek/ 
Macedonian  language  was  supported  by  figures  such  as  the  archeologist 
and  statesman  Neoklis  Kazazis  and  the  teacher  Konstantinos  Tsioulkas.49 
Another  author  even  labeled  it  simply  as  the  “Macedonian  language”  and 
published  a lecture  on  its  origin.  His  conclusion  was  that  its  speakers 
were,  of  course,  Macedonians — in  the  sense  of  ancient  Macedonians.50 

Thus,  from  a certain  point  of  view,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  Greek  nationalist  discourse  became  intriguingly  similar  to  that  of 


48  Gounaris,  Ta  Valkania,  246-247. 

49  Konstantinos  Tsioulkas,  Symbolai  eis  tin  diglossian  ton  Makedonon  ek  synkriseos  tis 
slavofanous  makedonikis  glossis  pros  tin  Ettinikin  (Athens,  1907). 

50  D.  Kondylis,  Peri  katagogis  tis  Makedonikis  glossis  kai  ton  lalounton  autin  laon  (Ath- 
ens, 1912);  see  Gounaris,  “I  Makedonia  ton  Ellinon,”  201-202.  Many  decades  later  the  same 
thesis  was  reused  by  the  Greek  statesman  Nikolaos  Martis,  former  minister  of  Northern 
Greece.  He  states  that  the  “Slavic  dialect  spoken  in  central  and  western  Macedonia  (North- 
ern Greece)  is  an  ancient  Greek  language.  It  contains  1164  Homeric  words.  Due  to  the  long 
coexistence  of  Greeks,  Serbs  and  Bulgarians,  this  dialect  has  been  enriched  with  Bulgar- 
ian words  and  endings . . .”  ( Macedonia , accessed  June  25,  2011,  http://www.hri.org/Martis/ 
contents/main8.html). 
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modern  Macedonia.  In  letters  to  his  wife,  Pavlos  Melas,  the  most  mytholo- 
gized Greek  fighter  against  the  “Bulgarian”  bands  in  Ottoman  Macedonia 
( makedonomachos ),  simply  called  the  local  Slavs  “Macedonians”  without 
any  epithets.  Ironically,  while  the  Greek  ideology  became  more  and  more 
“Macedonist,”  there  were  Slavic  intellectuals  (praised  in  modern  Macedo- 
nian historiography)  who  were  reticent  about  Macedonian  identity:  for 
them,  it  was  still  a “foreign  product,”  most  likely  Greek. 

In  r888  Kuzman  Sapkarev  wrote:  “The  strangest  ( chudno ) thing  is  the 
name  ‘Macedonian,’  which  has  been  imposed  ( natrapiha ) on  us  from 
the  outside  and  by  no  means  by  our  own  intelligentsia,  as  some  people 
believe.”  Sapkarev  confirmed  that  the  Macedonian  Slavic  peasants  contin- 
ued to  refer  to  themselves  as  “Bulgars,”  “even  if  they  pronounced  it  incor- 
rectly” ( bugari ),  and  that  they  called  their  idiom  the  “Bulgarian  language” 
( bugarski  jazik).51  Later,  even  Krste  Misirkov,  the  leading  Macedonian 
nationalist  of  the  early  twentieth  century,  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
ancient  Macedonians  in  his  writings. 

In  the  meantime,  Macedonian  myth  nevertheless  also  became  part 
of  local  revolutionary  propaganda.  The  figure  of  Alexander  the  Great 
appeared  in  two  documents  related  to  the  ill-fated  anti-Ottoman  Kresna- 
Razlog  uprising  (1878-1879),  which  are  often  quoted  by  historians  from 
Skopje.52  Shortly  after,  the  ancient  king,  as  well  as  Aristotle,  reappeared 
in  manifestos  for  the  autonomy  of  Macedonia  issued  in  r88o-r88r  by  a 
self-proclaimed  “provisional  government  of  Macedonia.”53  The  last  fact 
is  hardly  surprising:  the  assembly  that  proclaimed  the  “government”  was 
chaired  by  the  Greek  professional  revolutionary  (of  Slavic  Macedonian 
origin)  Leonidas  Voulgaris,  supporter  of  the  Greek-Serbian  entente  and  of 
the  idea  of  Eastern  federation.54 


51  A letter  of  Sapkarev  to  Marin  Drinov,  frequently  exploited  by  the  Bulgarian  pole- 
mist  literature:  see,  e.g.,  Kosta  Tsarnushanov,  Makedonizmat  i saprotivata  na  Makedoniya 
sreshtu  nego  (Sofia:  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo,  1992),  418.  The  form  Bugari,  used  by  the 
Slav-speakers  of  Ottoman  Macedonia,  is  actually  closer  to  the  Serbian  pronunciation  of 
the  ethnonym  “Bulgars”  than  to  the  standard  Bulgarian  ( balgari ). 

52  Documents  on  the  Struggle,  267-284.  However,  the  historians  from  Sofia  contest  their 
authenticity:  Hristo  Hristov,  “Po  sledite  na  edna  istoriko-dokumentalna  falshifikatsiya,” 
Istoricheski  pregled  4 (1983). 

53  Documents  on  the  Struggle,  289-292. 

54  Referring  to  this  fact,  the  Bulgarian  authors  consider  the  assembly  of  Voulgaris  to 
be  Greek-inspired:  Kiril  Patriarh  Balgarski,  Balgarskata  ekzarhiya  v Odrinsko  i Makedoniya 
sled  Osvoboditelnata  voyna  ( 1877-1878 ),  vol.  1/1  (Sofia:  Sinodalno  izdatelstvo,  1969),  461-466, 
485.  Tsamis  Karatasos  already  referred  to  the  bravery  of  the  ancient  Macedonians  in  his 
proclamations:  Gounaris,  “I  Makedonia  ton  Ellinon,”  192. 
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In  some  cases,  the  reference  to  ancient  Macedonia  is  undoubtedly  a 
result  of  Greek  propagandist  inspiration.  The  most  representative  exam- 
ple in  this  regard  is  the  dissemination  in  1907  of  a “prophecy”  of  Alexander 
the  Great  written  in  Slavic  Macedonian  dialect  but  printed  with  Greek 
characters.55  According  to  the  publication,  the  local  Slav-speakers  were 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Macedonians,  meaning  the  Hellenes,  while 
the  Bulgarians  represented  their  worst  enemy.  Greek  activists  also  cir- 
culated manifestos  directed  at  their  “Macedonian  brothers”  to  convince 
them  that  their  language  and  origin  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  of  the 
Bulgarians.56 

But  activists  who  embraced  Bulgarian  nationalism  and  even  lived  in 
Bulgaria  also  took  inspiration  from  ancient  Macedonia.  Alexander  the 
Great  was  proclaimed  “pride  of  the  nation”  ( natsionalna  gordost)  by  Kosta 
Shahov,  a native  of  Ohrid,  a journalist  in  the  newly  created  Balkan  state 
and  one  of  the  initiators  of  Macedonian  revolutionary  activity  on  its  soil.57 
Philip  and  Alexander  were  already  mentioned  on  the  first  pages  of  the 
first  issue  of  the  journal  Loza,  published  between  1892  and  1894  in  Sofia 
by  a group  of  young  patriots.  Although  they  used  a language  containing 
some  particular  Macedonian  Slavic  characteristics  and  were  accused,  by 
the  governmental  press,  of  a “Macedonist”  secessionism,  their  future  activ- 
ity did  not  leave  the  impression  of  being  Macedonian  nationalist.  Later 
they  become  revolutionaries  from  the  famous  Internal  Organization  but 
also  from  its  collaborator  and  rival — the  “external”  Supreme  Macedonian 
Committee  in  Sofia — as  well  as  Bulgarian  politicians  and  scholars. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  Bulgarian  nationalists  from  Macedonia.  In 
1902,  in  a manifesto  issued  during  the  so-called  Gorna  Dzhumaya  uprising 
(a  series  of  attacks  organized  by  bands  of  the  Supreme  Committee),  the 
Bulgarian  colonel  Anastas  Yankov,  a native  of  Zagoricani  (today  Vasileiada, 
Greece),  referred  to  Alexander  the  Great  as  well  as  to  medieval  Slavic  fig- 
ures from  Macedonia.58  These  were  obviously  already  part  of  a repertoire 


55  Preskasanie  na  GkoLemAlexan.tr , ed.  Athanasios  Souliotis-Nikolaidis.  See  his  memoirs 
0 Makedonikos  Agon.  I “Organosis  Thessalonikis”  igo6-igo8.  Apomnimoneumata  (Thessalo- 
niki: IMXA,  1993). 

56  For  instance,  Proklamatsia  na  Ellinomakentonski  Komitet  ot  Atina.  Za  nasite  mprate 
Makentontsi,  quoted  by  Christian  Voss,  “Verschriftungsversuche  des  Agais-Makedonischen 
im  20.  Jahrhundert,”  Zeitschrift fur  Slawistik  48  (2003);  Voss,  “Sprachdiskurse  in  minoritaren 
Ethnisierungs-  und  Nationalisierungsprozessen.  Die  slavischsprachige  Minderheit  in 
Griechenland,”  Siidosteuropa  52  (2003). 

57  See  his  newspaper  Makedoniya,  November  11, 1888,  and  March  17,  1889. 

58  Blaze  Ristovski,  Istorija  na  makedonskata  nacija  (Skopje:  MANU,  1999),  207. 
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of  a specific  “local  Macedonian”  patriotism.  The  latter  was  described  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  by  foreign  observers  such  as  Henry 
Noel  Brailsford  and  Allen  Upward.  They  likewise  noted  the  legend  that 
Alexander  and  Aristotle  were  “Bulgarians.”59 

Obviously,  by  the  late  Ottoman  period,  the  ancient  glory  of  the  region 
was  exploited  for  self-legitimation  by  groups  with  different  loyalties — 
Greek  as  well  as  Bulgarian.  It  was  also  generating  a new  identity  that, 
during  that  period,  was  still  not  necessarily  exclusive  vis-a-vis  Greek  or 
Bulgarian  national  belonging.  Upward  remarked  that  Slav-speaking  Patri- 
archists  preferred  to  characterize  their  native  tongue  as  Macedonian 
( makedonski ):  a curious  change  from  the  late  1860s,  when  they  still  admit- 
ted it  was  bugarski.60 

As  is  well-known,  the  biggest  part  of  Ottoman  “geographic  Macedonia” 
was  annexed  by  Greece  after  the  Balkan  Wars  and  World  War  I.  This  also 
meant  the  incorporation  of  a considerable  part  of  the  Macedonian  Slav- 
speaking population.  The  short-lived  Protocol  of  Politis-Kalfov  (1924)  rec- 
ognized it  as  a “Bulgarian  minority,”  but  the  document  was  never  ratified 
by  the  Parliament  in  Athens,  where  it  provoked  a scandal.  The  politically 
correct  identity  of  this  population  became  simply  “Slavophone”  or,  again, 
“Slav-Macedonian”/“Macedonian  Slavic.”  For  instance,  the  Greek  census 
of  1928  registered  people  speaking  “Macedono-Slavic”  ( makedonoslauiki ). 
This  stance  on  Macedonian  Slavs’  identity  was  confirmed  by  1925,  when, 
to  prove  that  Greece  ensured  the  “fair  treatment”  of  national  minorities, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Athens  prepared  an  elementary  textbook 
called  Abecedar.  It  was  written  in  the  dialect  of  the  area  of  Fiorina  in 
western  Greek  Macedonia  and  was  intended  for  use  by  the  schools  in  the 
region.  The  publication  provoked  the  furious  reaction  of  Sofia,  as  well  as 
of  Belgrade,  which  saw  it  as  a clear  attempt  to  denationalize  the  "Bulgar- 
ian” (respectively,  the  “Serbian”)  minority  in  Northern  Greece. 

Intriguingly,  modern  Macedonian  historiography  holds  that,  with  the 
Abecedar,  Athens  recognized  the  Macedonian  national  identity  of  the 
local  Slavs.61  In  2006  the  primer  was  republished  and  publicly  promoted 
by  the  political  party  Vinozito  (Ouranio  Toxo ),  representing  the  Mace- 
donian minority  in  Greece.  However,  at  least  one  non-negligible  aspect 


59  Henry  N.  Brailsford,  Macedonia:  Its  Races  and  Their  Future  (London:  Methuen  and 
Co.,  1906),  103,  105,  121-122;  Allen  Upward,  The  East  End  of  Europe  (London:  John  Murray, 
1908),  163. 

60  Upward,  The  East  End,  204.  Cf.  Nedelya  Petkova’s  memoirs  quoted  above. 

61  Such  as  Ristovski,  Istorija,  686. 
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of  the  textbook  indicates  its  “ethno-engineering”  intent:  it  was  edited  in 
Latin  characters,  going  against  all  written  tradition  among  Macedonian 
Slavs.  Just  as  the  Bulgarian  critics  understood,  setting  aside  Cyrillic  script 
meant  promoting  a Slavic  Macedonian  identity  disinherited  of  its  own 
cultural  and  historical  basis.  Far  from  recognizing  anything,  Greek  author- 
ities were  instead  anxious  to  neutralize  the  Bulgarian  influence  over  the 
Slav-speakers.  Finally,  volens  nolens,  the  latter  indicated  their  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  the  primer  and  declared:  “We  confirm  our  decision 
to  support  until  death  our  fathers’  institutions  and  the  pure  Greek  tradi- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great.”62  Since  the  failure  of  the  Abecedar,  Greece’s 
Slavs  were  supposed  to  adhere  to  Greek  identity  and  thus  to  become  the 
proud  descendants  of . . . ancient  Macedonians. 

A number  of  aspects  of  the  Greek-Macedonian  entanglement  are  surely 
ironic.  Many  of  the  stances  taken  since  the  nineteenth  century  by  Greek 
political  actors  (including  the  government  in  Athens)  could  be  heart- 
ily supported  by  Macedonians  today.  The  encouragement  of  a separate 
(Slavic-)Macedonian  identity  (albeit  Hellenic  “in  essence”),  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  myth  of  ancient  Macedonia  and  of  its  legendary  kings  Philip 
and  Alexander,  and  the  demonization  of  the  “Tatar”  Bulgarians  are  some 
of  the  points  where  the  distance  between  Greek  and  contemporary  Mace- 
donian nationalism  seems  extremely  short. 

Here  one  must  certainly  add  the  national  policy  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Greece  (KKE),  which  in  1924  called  for  the  formation  of  a Mace- 
donian (and  a Thracian)  state,  albeit  in  the  framework  of  a Balkan  Soviet 
federation.63  In  1935,  KKE  adopted  the  slogan  of  full  equality  of  all  national 
minorities  in  the  framework  of  the  existing  Greek  state,  thus  confirming 
the  recognition  of  a separate  Slav-Macedonian  ( slavomakedonikos ) or 
even  Macedonian  people  ( makedonikos  Laos).  The  agenda  of  the  Greek 
communists  did  not  necessarily  mesh  with  the  Macedonian  nationalism 
supported  by  Tito’s  partisan  movement  in  Yugoslavia.  However,  they  toler- 
ated and  encouraged  the  political  involvement  of  the  (Slav-)Macedonians 
in  World  War  II,  and  even  more  so  in  the  Greek  Civil  War  (1946-1949).64 


62  A case  in  Amyntaion  (Sorovic)  in  February  1926:  Iakovos  Michailidis,  “Minority 
Rights  and  Educational  Problems  in  Greek  Interwar  Macedonia:  The  Case  of  the  Primer 
“Abecedar,”'  Journat  of  Modem  Greek  Studies  14  (1996). 

63  On  the  formulation  of  KKE's  Macedonian  policy:  Alexandras  Dagkas  and  Giorgos 
Leontiadis,  Komintern  kai  Makedoniko  zitima.  To  EUiniko  paraskinio,  1924  (Thessaloniki: 
Epikentro,  2008). 

64  Evangelos  Kofos,  The  Impact  of  the  Macedonian  Question  on  Civil  Conflict  in  Greece 
(1943-1949)  (Athens:  Hellenic  Foundation  for  Defense  and  Foreign  Policy,  1989);  John 
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In  January  1949  the  Fifth  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  KKE 
went  further:  it  recognized  the  right  of  the  Macedonians  to  secede  from 
Greece.  But  these  events  certainly  must  be  examined  in  a wider  interna- 
tional context. 


The  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Movement  and  the  Bulgarian 
Contributions  to  Macedonian  Nationalism 

Today,  some  Greek  historians  believe  that  Greece’s  strategies  of  sym- 
bolic or  real  “de-Bulgarization”  ( apovoulgarismos ) of  the  Macedonian 
Slavs  have  contributed  to  the  formation  “of  a new  nation  to  the  north 
of  Greece.”65  However,  it  could  be  argued  that,  in  some  respects,  certain 
political  calculations  of  the  Bulgarian  state,  as  well  as  Bulgarian  national- 
ism inside  Macedonia,  have  also  left  their  imprint  on  the  development 
of  modern  Macedonian  nationalism.  If  the  common  denominators  of 
the  Greek-Macedonian  histoire  croisee  are  the  names  “Macedonia”  and 
"Macedonians”  as  well  as  the  reference  to  the  country’s  ancient  glory,  the 
Bulgarian-Macedonian  entanglement  has  at  least  three  aspects.  These  are, 
briefly,  the  idea  of  “geographic  Macedonia,”  a number  of  historical  refer- 
ences to  figures  and  events  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Ottoman  period 
until  1878,  and  above  all,  the  tradition  of  the  Macedonian  revolutionary 
movement  that  developed  thereafter. 

The  Macedonian  pantheon  of  medieval  “intellectuals”  and  rulers — Cyril 
and  Methodius,  their  disciples  Clement  (Kliment)  and  Naum,  Tsar  Sam- 
uil (reigned  997-1014) — is  clearly  derived  from  the  historiographic  vul- 
gate  diffused  by  the  Bulgarian  literature  and  schools  in  Macedonia  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  cult  to  nineteenth-century  enlighteners,  like  the  afore- 
mentioned Miladinov  brothers,  Kuzman  Sapkarev  and  Rajko  Zinzifov.66  It 
must  be  recalled  that  most  of  the  Macedonian  Slavic  intelligentsia  from 
the  late  Ottoman  period  was  schooled  in  Bulgarian  educational  institutions 


Koliopoulos,  Plundered  Loyalties:  World  War  II  and  Civil  War  in  Greek  West  Macedonia 
(New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  1999)  (for  the  Greek  point  of  view);  Andrew  Ros- 
sos,  “Incompatible  Allies:  Greek  Communism  and  Macedonian  Nationalism  in  the  Civil 
War  in  Greece  1943-1949,”  Journal  of  Modern  History  3 (1997)  (for  the  Macedonian  point 
of  view). 

65  Koliopoulos,  Istoria,  78. 

66  This  thesis  is  accepted  by  the  Macedonian  historian  Ristovski,  at  least  concerning 
the  pantheon  of  the  nineteenth-century  “Revival  era”  activists:  Ristovski,  Makedonskiot 
narod  i makedonskata  nacija,  vol.  1 (Skopje:  Misla,  1983),  169. 
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operating  both  in  the  region  and  in  the  Bulgarian  state.  The  historical 
personalities  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  after  were  certainly  presented  by 
Sofia  as  heroes  and  martyrs  of  Macedonia’s  “Bulgarianness.”  Hence,  their 
“ethnic”  characteristic  was  in  a sense  “reformulated”  by  modern  Macedo- 
nian historical  narrative. 

The  glorification  of  Macedonian  revolutionary  leaders  from  the  end  of 
Ottoman  rule  began — due  to  obvious  circumstances — only  in  the  inter- 
war period,  but  once  again  in  Bulgaria.  As  we  shall  see  later,  Macedonian 
historiography  has  inherited  a narrative  about  the  local  national-libera- 
tion movement  that  appeared  in  Bulgarian  context.  Yet,  in  the  latter  case, 
there  is  a more  intriguing  problem:  one  must  analyze,  beyond  the  historio- 
graphic narratives  and  interpretations,  if  and  to  what  extent  the  rhetoric 
and  the  ideology  of  the  local  revolutionary  movement  “really”  contributed 
to  the  development  of  a Macedonian  national  ideology. 

As  already  mentioned,  at  least  until  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878),  the 
geographic  boundaries  of  “Macedonia”  were  not  clear.  Within  the  Otto- 
man Empire  there  was  not  a distinct  administrative  entity  bearing  this 
name.  Therefore  various  territories  of  the  Balkans  were  seen  as  “Macedo- 
nian.” For  instance,  the  first  geographic  map  in  Bulgarian  (1843)  assigned 
to  Macedonia  parts  of  what  is  now  western  Bulgaria  (Radomir,  Dupnitsa, 
Kyustendil),  southern  Serbia  (Bosilegrad,  Vranje)  and  Albania  (Korcje)  yet 
excluded  from  it  Ohrid,  Struga  and  Debar/Diber.  The  map  of  “geographic 
Macedonia”  become  “clearer”  only  after  the  creation  of  the  Bulgarian  Prin- 
cipality and  of  the  short-lived  Eastern  Rumelia  at  the  Congress  of  Ber- 
lin. Equally  important  was  the  delineation  of  the  new  southern  Serbian 
boundary  by  this  international  summit.  The  attribution  of  certain  areas 
such  as  Kyustendil  or  Vranje  to  the  Balkan  states  excluded  them  from 
"Macedonia”  for  good.  Thus  the  region  was  soon  identified  with  parts 
of  three  Ottoman  administrative  units  (vilayets):  Kosova  (with  Uskiib/ 
Skopje  as  a capital),  Manastir  (Bitola/Monastiri)  and  Selanik  (Salonika/ 
Thessaloniki/Solun).  Grosso  modo,  the  territory  in  question  appeared  on 
maps  such  as  those  of  the  Greek  Kleanthis  Nikolaidis  and  of  the  Serbian 
Spiridon  Gopcevic  (both  in  1899).  However,  they  also  added  districts  that 
are  not  seen  as  Macedonian  today  from  a Macedonian  point  of  view  and 
excluded  others  that  are  today  claimed  as  Macedonian. 

In  fact,  the  “canonical”  mapping  of  Macedonia  was  finally  set,  and 
popularized,  by  the  ethnographic  map  of  Vasil  Kanchov  (igoo).67  The 


67  Vasil  Kanchov,  Makedoniya.  Etnografiya  i statistika  (Sofia,  1900). 
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author — a Bulgarian  geographer,  historian  and  politician — produced 
the  image  of  the  spatial  boundaries  of  Macedonia  which  both  Bulgarian 
and  Macedonian  nationalism  accept  today.  By  the  end  of  the  Ottoman 
period,  Greece  and  Serbia  promoted  other  cartographic  representations 
where  the  northern  regions  around  Skopje — today  the  Macedonian 
capital — were  excluded  from  Macedonia.68  According  to  Belgrade’s  point 
of  view,  they  were  part  of  “Old  Serbia”  ( Stara  Srbija).  Partly  because  of  lack 
of  geopolitical  interest  and,  to  a certain  extent,  for  the  sake  of  “brotherly” 
compromise,  Greece  accepted  the  legitimacy  of  the  Serbian  claims.  Even 
today,  Athens  refuses  to  recognize  the  former  Yugoslav  republic  as  “Mace- 
donia.” In  the  traditional  Greek  account,  only  the  southernmost  parts  of 
the  country  designated  today  as  “FYROM”  (around  Bitola,  Gevgelija  and 
Strumica — towns  with  pro-Greek  Christian  majorities  on  the  eve  of  the 
Balkan  wars)  could  be  considered  "Macedonia.” 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  imagination  of  the  “ethnic  contents”  of 
the  disputed  territory.  The  Bulgarian  Kanchov  believed  that  Macedonia 
was  inhabited  by  1,181,336  “Bulgarians,”  making  up  52  percent  of  its  total 
population.  The  Macedonian  historians  seem  to  agree  entirely  with  these 
data — they  merely  change  the  ethnic  designation  from  “Bulgarians”  to 
“Macedonians.”69  At  the  same  time,  Greek  and  Serbian  statistics  from  the 
turn  of  the  twentieth  century  suggest  other  numbers  and  percentages  that 
are  not  accepted  as  credible  either  in  Sofia  or  in  Skopje.  The  consensus 
of  the  latter  with  regard  to  the  map  of  Macedonia  and  to  the  “share”  of 
the  different  ethnic  groups  a century  ago  is  not  accidental.  These  are  the 
two  aspects  of  an  ideological  construction  that  was  propagated  both  by 
the  scholars  of  Sofia  and  by  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Macedonia. 
This  construction  took  shape  after  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  in  the  intricate 
international  context  of  the  “Macedonian  question.” 

Since  the  1880s  diverse  national-liberation  agendas  crystallized  within 
the  Macedonian  political  organizations  in  Bulgaria  and  inside  Ottoman 
Macedonia.  The  first  scenario — the  unification  of  the  whole  region  of 


68  On  the  mapping  of  Macedonia:  Henry  Wilkinson,  Maps  and  Politics:  A Review  of  the 
Ethnographic  Cartography  of  Macedonia  (Liverpool:  Liverpool  University  Press,  1951).  On 
the  boundaries  of  Macedonia  according  to  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  textbooks  between  1878 
and  1912,  see  Naum  Kaychev,  Makedoniyo  vazzhelana . . .Armiyata,  uchilishteto  i gradezhat 
na  natsiyata  v Sarbiya  i Balgariya  (1878- 1912)  (Sofia:  Paradigma,  2003),  147-168. 

69  See,  pars  pro  toto,  Manol  Pandevski,  Nacionalnoto  prasanje  vo  makedonskoto  oslo- 
boditelno  dvizenje  (1893-1903)  (Skopje:  Kultura,  1974),  41;  Stojan  Kiselinovski,  Egejskiot  del 
na  Makedonija  (1913-1989)  (Skopje:  Kultura,  1990),  8-11;  Ivan  Katardziev,  Makedonija  sto 
godini  po  Ilindenskoto  vostanie  (Skopje:  Kultura,  2003),  48. 
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Macedonia  with  the  “liberated”  Bulgarian  Principality — was  hardly  fea- 
sible given  the  international  opposition.  The  alternative  option  seemed 
more  plausible:  it  advocated  the  creation  of  an  “autonomous  Macedonia” 
within  the  Ottoman  Empire.  According  to  one  of  the  long-term  projects 
developed  by  Macedonian  militants,  the  region’s  autonomous  status  was 
to  serve  as  a first  step  towards  its  eventual  unification  with  Bulgaria.  This 
idea  seemed  a bit  more  realistic  after  the  successful  precedent  of  1885 
when,  despite  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Eastern  Rumelia  was 
united  with  the  Bulgarian  Principality.  According  to  another  sub-version 
of  the  pro-autonomy  agenda,  the  formation  of  a Macedonian  polity  was  to 
serve  as  a link  for  the  establishment  of  a “Balkan  federation.” 

Regardless  of  the  long-term  task  envisaged,  in  the  context  of  the  pro- 
autonomy ideology,  local  activists  developed  a peculiar  kind  of  Macedo- 
nian “supranational”  identity:  under  the  rubric  of  “Macedonians,”  they 
tried  to  unite  all  the  “national  elements”  of  Macedonia  for  the  sake  of 
its  political  “liberation.”  The  first  formulations  of  this  identity  appear  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  1880s.70  But  it  became  politically  significant  after 
1893  when  six  activists  founded  in  Salonika  the  famous  Internal  Mace- 
donian Revolutionary  Organization.  In  a few  years,  this  organization 
became  an  important  internal  and  even  international  political  factor  of 
the  Macedonian  question.  In  the  long  term,  it  was  transformed  into  one 
of  the  basic  national  “myths”  claimed  by  both  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian 
nationalism. 

According  to  Bulgarian  historians,  as  well  as  Macedonian  specialists 
like  Ivan  Katardziev,  the  organization  initially  bore  the  name  “Bulgar- 
ian Macedono-Adrianopolitan  Revolutionary  Committees”  (BMORK)  but 
later  abandoned  this  designation  in  favor  of  “Secret  Macedono-Adriano- 
politan Revolutionary  Organization”  (TMORO).71  The  TMORO  statute  was 


70  See  the  anonymous  article  “Mnenie  za  reshavanie  Makedonskiya  vapros,”  Make- 
doniya,  August  19, 1889.  The  author  calls  for  the  entire  population  of  the  region  to  struggle 
independently  against  Ottoman  domination.  For  this  task,  he  recommends  the  use  of  the 
common  denominator  “Macedonians”  (makedontsi)  for  all  the  ethnic  and  confessional 
communities  of  the  region.  “We,  the  Macedonians”  ( nie  makedontsite),  the  anonymous 
activist  stresses,  should  not  seek  any  unification  whatsoever  with  a neighbor  state,  as  the 
other  neighbors  would  also  try  to  seize  territory  they  claimed,  and  Macedonia  would  be 
torn  apart.  Regardless  of  their  nationality  ( narodnost ) — be  they  “Bulgarians,  Turks,  Vlachs, 
etc.” — all  Macedonians  have  “the  same  interests”  and  should  work  for  the  political  liberty 
of  their  “land.” 

71  Ivan  Katardziev,  “Nekoi  prasanja  za  ustavite  i pravilnicite  na  VMRO  do  Ilindenskoto 
vostanie,”  Giasnik  na  Institutotza  nacionaina  istorija  1 (1961).  This  interpretation  is  accepted 
by  Pandevski,  Nacionalnoto  prasanje. 
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clearly  supranational.  It  granted  the  right  of  membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion to  every  "Macedonian  or  Adrianopolitan”:  the  document  appeals  for 
the  unification  of  all  the  “unsatisfied  elements,”  both  in  Macedonia  and 
in  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople,  regardless  of  their  nationality  ( narodnost ). 
The  general  political  objective  was  declared  to  be  the  “complete  political 
autonomy”  of  the  two  regions.72 

The  “Adrianopolitan”  part  of  the  organization’s  name  indicates  that  its 
agenda  concerned  not  only  Macedonia  but  also  Thrace — a region  whose 
Bulgarian  population  is  by  no  means  claimed  by  Macedonian  nationalists 
today.  In  fact,  as  the  organization’s  initial  name  shows,  it  had  a Bulgar- 
ian national  character:  the  revolutionary  leaders  were  quite  often  teachers 
from  the  Bulgarian  schools  in  Macedonia.  This  was  the  case  of  founders  of 
the  organization  like  the  famous  Dame  Gruev,  and  also  of  the  most  vener- 
ated Macedonian  hero — Goce  Delcev/Gotse  Delchev.  Their  organization 
was  popularly  seen  in  the  local  context  as  “the  Bulgarian  committee(s).”73 
However,  due  to  differences  in  strategy,  soon  after  its  creation,  the  Inter- 
nal Organization  entered  into  competition  and  even  in  armed  struggle 
with  activists  closely  associated  with  the  Bulgarian  Church  (Exarchate) 
and  Principality.74  Today’s  Macedonian  historiography  emphasizes  the 
conflicts  with  the  Sofia-based  Supreme  Macedonian/Macedono-Adriano- 
politan  Committee,  founded  in  1895.  In  the  context  of  these  controversies, 
activists  of  the  Internal  Organization  offered  a more  coherent  declaration 
of  their  (supra-)national  ideology. 

In  a June  1902  article,75  the  revolutionaries  promoted  the  slogan  “Mace- 
donia for  the  Macedonians”  ( Makedoniya  za  makedontsite).  The  slogan 
was  said  to  express  the  principle  of  “political  separatism.”  From  its  very 
beginning,  the  text  clearly  stated  the  meaning  of  this  concept:  it  was  a 
question  of  the  separation  of  Macedonia  vis-a-vis  “the  idea  of  Greater  Bul- 
garia, or  Greater  Serbia,  or  Greater  Greece.”  The  concrete  stakes  of  this 
agenda  were  also  explained:  Macedonia  was  endangered  by  “greater  or 
smaller  states.”  While  the  “small  states  of  the  Balkan  peninsula”  could  not 


72  Documents  on  the  Struggle,  360-362. 

73  Ristovski,  Stoletija,  51,  53. 

74  See  Vardarski  (Petar  Poparsov),  Stambolovshtinata  v Makedoniya  i neynite  pred- 
staviteli  (Vienna,  1894).  In  fact,  the  writing  was  published  in  Sofia. 

75  “Politicheski  separatizam,”  Pravo,  June  7,  1902.  Edited  by  the  Macedonian  activists 
Nikola  Naumov  and  Toma  Karayovov,  the  newspaper  Pravo  was  the  unofficial  tribune 
of  the  Internal  Organization.  See  Macedonia:  Documents  and  Materials  (Sofia:  Bulgarian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Institute  of  History,  Bulgarian  Language  Institute,  1979),  456-459. 
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solve  the  Macedonian  question,  they  only  sought  territorial  expansion, 
which  would  result  in  the  partitioning  of  geographic  Macedonia.  “Greeks” 
and  “Serbs”  were  directly  accused  of  such  ambitions.  However,  the  Bulgar- 
ian Principality  was  also  condemned  for  exploiting  “unhappy  Macedonia” 
in  favor  of  ephemeral  political  interests. 

The  article  promoted  a supranational  political  loyalty:  it  called  for  all 
peoples  inhabiting  Macedonia  to  unite  in  the  interest  of  achieving  auton- 
omous status  for  the  region.  The  text  also  identified  the  long-term  pur- 
pose of  Macedonian  autonomy:  it  had  the  “higher  goal”  of  the  eventual 
establishment  of  a Balkan  confederation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Macedonian  revolutionaries  declared  their 
conviction  that  the  majority  of  Macedonia’s  Christian  population  was 
“Bulgarian.”  Although  advocating  “political  separatism,”  they  clearly 
rejected  possible  allegations  of  what  they  labeled  “national  separatism,” 
meaning  the  idea  that  the  Macedonians  constituted  a nationality  distinct 
from  the  Bulgarians.  The  text  suggested  that  the  integrity  of  the  region 
implied  the  preservation  of  the  “national  unity  of  the  Bulgarian  tribe.”  Per- 
haps paradoxically,  the  achievement  of  autonomous,  politically  separate 
Macedonia  was  seen  as  the  guarantee  that  the  Bulgarians  would  preserve 
their  identity.  According  to  the  authors,  any  other  political  scenario — in 
particular  the  plan  of  Greater  Bulgaria — entailed  the  risk  that  parts  of  the 
“Bulgarian  tribe”  would  fall  under  Greek,  Serbian  or  other  domination:  it 
was  clear  that,  just  like  Sofia,  Belgrade  and  Athens  would  not  give  up  their 
territorial  ambitions. 

Thus  the  separatist  program  of  the  Internal  Organization’s  activists  may 
leave  the  impression  that,  in  their  view,  autonomous  Macedonia  was  a 
contingent  solution,  imposed  by  the  international  setting.  Nevertheless, 
the  organization  promoted  a separate  political  loyalty,  different  from  the 
one  to  the  Bulgarian  state.  This  “Macedonian”  loyalty  was  particularly 
emphasized  in  leftist  political  discourse.  The  Macedonian  socialists  and 
anarchists  had  already  gone  even  further  in  distancing  themselves  from 
mainstream  Bulgarian  nationalism.  The  socialist  newspaper  Politicheska 
svoboda  (Political  Liberty)  severely  criticized  Bulgaria  for  its  ambitions  of 
territorial  expansion  in  the  region  and  called  for  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent "federative  Macedonian  republic.”  Conceived  as  a kind  of  “Bal- 
kan Switzerland,”  independent  Macedonia  was  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
another,  broader  federation — again,  that  of  all  the  Balkan  peoples.  The 
socialists  labeled  national  ambitions  “stupid  chauvinism  and  patriotism,” 
especially  “Bulgarian  chauvinism,”  and  countered  that  the  “Macedonian” 
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( makedonetsat ) should  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  a Bulgarian,  Serb  or 
Greek,  as  he  was,  above  all,  a political  “slave”  (rob)?6  In  some  articles  of 
the  newspaper  (as  well  as  in  party  documents  of  the  Macedonian  socialist 
group),  the  term  “Macedonian  people”  ( makedonski  narod)  is  contrasted 
with  the  “Bulgarian  people”  ( balgarski  narod).77 

The  socialists  had  little  support  in  Macedonia,  but  some  of  them  held 
important  positions  in  the  Internal  Organization.  After  the  disastrous 
anti-Ottoman  Ilinden  uprising  (August  1903),  provoked  by  the  organiza- 
tion, its  ideology  turned  decisively  to  the  left.  The  general  congress  of  1905 
(known  as  the  “Rila  Congress”)  changed  its  name  to  VMORO  (“Internal 
Macedono-Adrianopolitan  Revolutionary  Organization”).  It  also  adopted 
a new  statute  that  reasserted  the  supranational  line78  and  confirmed  the 
ideology  of  “political  separatism”:  the  organization  opposed  the  territo- 
rial aspirations  of  Balkan  states  vis-a-vis  Macedonia  and  Adrianopolitan 
Thrace.  Furthermore,  the  revolutionaries  also  declared  their  intention 
to  counter  the  activities  of  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate  “that  are  led  in  the 
spirit  of  Bulgarian  state  nationalism.”79  The  activists  of  the  revolutionary 
departments  of  Serres,  Strumica  and  Salonika  took  pains  to  stipulate  that 
the  Macedonian  question  could  not  be  solved  if  it  was  formulated  as  a 
Bulgarian  national  question. 

In  this  manner,  the  policy  of  Sofia  was  completely  identified  with  the 
adversary  policies  of  Athens  and  Belgrade:  Bulgaria  was  clearly  treated 
by  the  Serres  activists  as  a foreign,  hostile  force.80  Their  leader  Jane/Yane 
Sandanski  condemned  what  he  called  “Bulgarian  imperialism.”  According 
to  him,  the  Macedonians  had  to  emancipate  themselves  as  a “self-deter- 
mining people.”81  Sandanski  distanced  himself  even  further  from  Sofia 
after  the  Young  Turk  Revolution  in  1908,  when  he  collaborated  with  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress.  In  a special  manifesto,  issued  in  the 
initial  days  of  the  revolution,  the  Serres  leader  called  on  his  compatriots  to 


76  Politicheska  svoboda,  April  19, 1899. 

77  For  instance,  according  to  one  conspicuous  expression,  “the  Bulgarians”  were  “close 
in  every  respect”  to  “the  Macedonian  people,”  which  actually  asserts  a distinction  between 
these  two  categories.  See  Politicheska  svoboda,  April  19, 1898,  2,  5. 

78  It  stated  that  “anyone”  from  “European  Turkey”  could  join  the  organization,  regard- 
less of  “sex,  religion,  nationality  or  creed  [ubezhdenie — that  is,  partisan  orientation].” 

79  Hristo  Silyanov,  Osvoboditelnite  borbi  na  Makedoniya,  vol.  2 (Sofia:  Izdanie  na  Ilin- 
denskata  organizatsiya,  1943),  393-394- 

80  Natsionalno-osvoboditelnoto  dvizhenie  na  makedonskite  i trakiyskite  balgari  1 8/8-1944, 
vol.  3 (Sofia:  MNI,  1997),  67-68. 

81  Silyanov,  Osvoboditelnite,  498. 
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discard  the  propaganda  of  official  Bulgaria  in  order  to  live  together  peace- 
fully with  the  “Turkish  people.”82 

Given  such  “anti-Bulgarian”  statements,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  today, 
Macedonian  historiography  refers  to  cases  like  Sandanski  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  existence  of  Macedonian  nationalism  within  the  local  revo- 
lutionary movement,  especially  in  its  left  wing.  It  is  nevertheless  doubtful 
that  Sandanski  and  the  other  leftists  of  this  period  developed  Macedonian 
nationalism  stricto  sensu.  During  the  constitutional  regime  established  by 
the  Young  Turks,  Sandanski  and  his  followers  set  up  a “People’s  Federative 
Party”  that  was  supposed  to  include  a number  of  ethnic  sections,  each  one 
representing  a distinct  “nationality”  of  Macedonia.  Its  agenda  expressed 
the  federalist  views  of  the  revolutionary  left  wing  that  addressed  all  the 
national  and  confessional  communities  of  “European  Turkey.”  The  feder- 
alist project,  however,  failed  and  the  only  section  that  existed  within  the 
“People’s  Federative  Party”  was  the  group  of  Sandanski  himself — but  it 
was  officially  called  the  “Bulgarian  section.”83 

The  existence  of  divergent  evaluations — Bulgarian  and  ethnic  Mace- 
donian— of  the  revolutionary  movement  from  the  late  Ottoman  period 
shows  how  deeply  intertwined  Macedonian  nationalism  was  in  its  ini- 
tial phases  with  its  Bulgarian  counterpart.  Contrary  to  the  assertions  of 
Skopje’s  historiography,  Macedonian  revolutionaries  clearly  manifested 
Bulgarian  national  identity.  Their  Macedonian  autonomism  and  “separat- 
ism” represented  a strictly  supranational  project,  not  national.  Yet  contrary 
to  the  historiographic  interpretation  dominant  in  Sofia,  the  pro-autonomy 
revolutionary  tradition  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  formation  of  con- 
temporary Macedonian  nationalism. 

As  early  as  1903,  the  anarchist  Pavel  Shatev/Satev,  future  participant 
in  (and  victim  of)  the  Yugoslav  Macedonian  state  leadership,  witnessed 
a curious  process  of  ethno-national  differentiation.  In  Salonika’s  Yedi- 
kule  prison,  some  people  he  met  felt  they  were  “only  Bulgarians”;  oth- 
ers stated  that,  while  they  were  Bulgarians  by  “nationality,”  they  felt  they 
were,  above  all,  Macedonians.84  The  loyalty  to  “unhappy  Macedonia,”  the 
identification  with  the  region’s  “own  interests”  and  the  idea  that  they 
have  absolute  priority:  these  were  the  main  points  of  the  revolutionary 


82  Fikret  Adanir,  Makedonskiyat  vapros  (Sofia:  Amicitia,  2002),  258. 

83  Moreover,  within  the  Ottoman  parliament,  Sandanski’s  faction  advocated  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  “Bulgarian  nationality”  in  the  Empire:  Macedonia:  Documents  and 
Materiais,  566-571. 

84  Pavel  Shatev,  V Makedoniya  pod  robstvo  (Sofia,  1934),  319. 
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propaganda.  And,  albeit  rarely,  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
expressed  unusual  ideas  about  the  nationality  of  Macedonia’s  Slavs.  Anas- 
tas Yankov,  Bulgarian  colonel  and  activist  of  Sofia’s  Supreme  Committee, 
mentions  in  his  memoirs  how,  in  an  attempt  to  convince  a Serbian  cap- 
tain of  the  need  for  Macedonian  autonomy,  he  opposed  the  latter’s  asser- 
tions that  a Macedonian  Slavic  nationality  never  existed  in  history.85 

As  this  example  shows,  even  if  they  were  Bulgarians  by  national  self- 
identification  and  supranationalists  as  a political  theory,  with  their  propa- 
ganda of  “Macedonia  to  the  Macedonians,”  the  revolutionaries  promoted 
a concurrent  political  loyalty  that  generated  new  symbolic  boundaries 
and  also,  in  this  manner  and  in  certain  contexts,  transformations  of  the 
sense  of  ethnicity.  They  undoubtedly  created  some  of  the  premises  that 
the  specific  political  setting  after  World  War  I transformed  into  identity 
patterns  that  could  certainly  be  qualified  as  Macedonian  nationalism. 

Above  all,  the  specific  political  climate  after  1918  modified  the  semantics 
of  the  ambiguous  notion  of  Macedonian  “autonomy.”  It  clearly  acquired 
the  meaning  of  independence,  as  the  region  was  no  longer  “geographi- 
cally intact”  but  divided  among  three  Balkan  states.  This  semantic  shift 
happened  in  Bulgaria  because,  after  the  war,  most  of  the  Macedonian 
freedom  fighters  were  concentrated  there.  They  left  the  territories  reoc- 
cupied by  Belgrade  and  Athens.  There  was  a good  reason  for  that:  during 
the  Balkan  wars  and  World  War  I,  they  sided  with  Sofia.  But  by  the  end 
of  1918,  the  same  revolutionaries,  especially  the  leftists,  quickly  distanced 
themselves  from  the  defeated  state.  In  this  manner,  they  tried  to  “save” 
the  parts  of  Macedonia  occupied  by  the  victorious  Serbia  and  Greece:  the 
activists  imagined  that  the  proclamation  of  a distinct  Macedonian  state 
would  prevent  the  second  partitioning  of  the  region  since  1913. 

For  this  reason,  starting  in  igig,  the  leftist  publications  relaunched  the 
program  of  “political  separatism.”  Gjorce/Gyorche  Petrov,  leader  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  Internal  Organization  since  the  post-Ilinden  period,  affirmed 
that  Macedonia  represented  a “distinct  moral  unit”  ( otdelna  moralna 


85  He  indicated  as  a historical  “proof”  of  the  existence  of  Macedonian  nationality  the 
medieval  state  of  Samuil:  Iva  Burilkova  and  Tsocho  Bilyarski,  eds.,  Of  Sofiya  do  Kostur. 
Spomeni  (Sofia:  Sineva,  2003),  155.  According  to  some  sources,  Boris  Sarafov — leader  of 
both  the  Supreme  Committee  and  the  Internal  organization — once  declared  that  the 
Macedonians  were  a distinct  “national  element”:  “The  Macedonian  Agitation,”  The  Times, 
April  12,  1901;  “Nouvelles  d’Orient,”  Pro  Armenia,  April  25,  1901.  Both  newspapers  refer  to 
an  interview  with  Sarafov  in  the  Viennese  newspaper  Die  Information. 
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edlnitsa)  with  its  own  “ideology”  and  “aspirations.”86  Nikola  Pushkarov, 
former  commander  of  the  Skopje-area  revolutionaries,  went  even  further. 
He  not  only  called  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Macedonian 
state  but  also  hoped  that  it  would  enable  the  evolution  of  the  Macedo- 
nian population  ( makedonsko  naselenie,  makedonski  narod)  into  a distinct 
nation  ( natsiya ).  For  him,  it  was  only  after  such  national  emancipation  that 
“the  Macedonian”  would  cease  to  be  the  victim  of  “the  Greek,  the  Serbian 
or  the  Bulgarian.”87  Thus,  Pushkarov — who,  paradoxically,  had  no  Mace- 
donian origins  of  his  own  (this  was  also  true,  incidentally,  of  a number  of 
other  staunch  pro-autonomy  figures  from  the  Internal  Organization) — 
seems  to  be  the  first  one  to  attribute  some  national  meaning  to  the  supra- 
national Macedonian  identity  propagated  by  the  revolutionary  movement 
since  the  late  Ottoman  period. 

However,  initially  the  Macedonian  leftists  continued  to  identify,  from 
the  ethnic  point  of  view,  as  Bulgarians.  While  advocating  the  “autonomy” 
of  his  homeland,  the  socialist  Dimo  Hadzhidimov  recognized  that  this 
political  idea  was  Bulgarian  ( ideya  balgarska),  that  is,  that  Macedonian 
autonomy  was  a program  launched  by  the  “Bulgarian  element”  ( balgarskiya 
element ) in  Macedonia.88  Just  like  the  authors  of  the  concept  of  “political 
separatism,”  Hadzhidimov  was  convinced  that  the  “Macedonian  Bulgar- 
ians” (whom  he  saw  as  “half  of  the  Bulgarian  tribe”)  should  exist  politically 
outside  Bulgaria  and  together  with  the  other  “nationalities”  of  Macedonia. 
This  was  clearly  a scenario  deemed  better  than  the  partition  of  the  big- 
gest part  of  the  “geographical  region”  and  of  the  “Bulgarians”  living  in  it 
between  Serbia  and  Greece.  But  the  same  scenario  surely  promoted  an 
identity  that  was  becoming  more  and  more  “Macedonian.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1920,  a group  of  activists  began  publishing  the  news- 
paper Avtonomna  Makedoniya  (Autonomous  Macedonia),  which  was 
supposed  to  have  a “purely  Macedonian  coloring”  ( chisto  makedonski  kol- 
orlt).  Its  contributors  avoided  any  mention  of  a “Bulgarian  population” 
in  Macedonia  and  started  referring  exclusively  to  “Macedonians”  and  the 
“Macedonian  people.”89  About  a year  later  the  editors  of  the  journal  set 
up  the  so-called  Macedonian  Federative  Organization  (MFO).  It  sheltered 


86  Gyorche  Petrov,  “Makedoniya  obezlichena,”  Byuietin  na  Vremennoto  predstaviteistvo 
na  Obedinenata  bivsha  vatreshna  makedonska  revolyutsionna  organizatsiya  8 (1919). 

87  Nikola  Pushkarov,  “Stopanskata  stoynost  na  Makedoniya  i neynite  sasedi,”  Byuietin 
na  Vremennoto  predstaviteistvo  8 (1919):  7-8. 

88  Dimo  Hadzhidimov,  Nazad  kam  avtonomiyata  (Sofia,  1919),  21-26. 

89  Kostadin  Paleshutski,  Makedonskoto  osvoboditelno  dvizhenie  sled  Parvata  svetovna 
voyna  (7978-7924)  (Sofia:  BAN,  1993),  77. 
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many  “dissidents”  who  opposed  the  methods  of  Todor  Aleksandrov  and 
the  other  right-wing  leaders  of  the  meanwhile  (re-)established  Internal 
Organization  (IMRO). 

MFO  ideologist  Slavcho  (Vladislav)  Kovachev  might  have  created  the 
first  clear  conception  of  the  Macedonian  nation  ( natsiya ).  However,  again, 
this  concept  has  certain  particularities  stemming  from  the  old  suprana- 
tional program:  Kovachev  believed  that  “Macedonia”  was  a geographic 
designation  that  had  to  become  national.  Trying  to  fulfill  this  task,  he 
called  for  the  formation  of  a distinct  national  collectivity  that,  under  the 
designation  “Macedonians,”  would  unite  the  “Macedonian  Bulgarians,”  the 
Turks,  the  Albanians  and  the  other  elements  composing  the  local  “popula- 
tion.” All  of  them  were  urged  to  develop  the  consciousness  of  belonging 
to  a “common  nation.”90  Slavcho  Kovachev  likewise  believed  in  encour- 
aging those  people — who  apparently  were  already  making  themselves 
visible — who  had  begun  to  call  themselves  “Macedonians”  without  add- 
ing “Bulgarians.” 

This  was  certainly  the  case  for  another  MFO  activist — Trifon  Grekov — 
who  drew  up  a constitution  and  state  symbols  for  the  future  Macedonian 
republic.  The  republic  was  supposed  to  be  based  on  federative  princi- 
ples (with  cantons  for  each  national  element  of  this  “Switzerland  on  the 
Balkans”).  Moreover,  in  his  articles,  Grekov  traced  the  historical  continu- 
ity of  the  modern  Macedonians  from  Alexander  the  Great  through  Cyril 
and  Methodius:  he  even  declared  that  Macedonia  was  not  a Bulgarian 
land.91  The  Macedonian  nationalism  developed  by  federalists  was  further 
emphasized  in  the  newspaper  Makedonsko  saznanie.92  It  also  recom- 
mended abandoning  the  diverse  ethnic  designations  in  Macedonia  and 
consolidating  all  national  elements  into  a distinct  entity — “Macedonians” 
( makedontsL ).  Personalities  such  as  Philip  II,  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Aristotle  appeared  likewise  on  the  pages  of  the  newspaper.93 

By  the  mid-ig2os  the  MFO  ceased  to  exist  and  the  circle  around  Make- 
donsko saznanie  was  compromised  by  its  links  to  Belgrade.  However,  a 


90  Paleshutski,  Makedonskoto,  90. 

91  “Makedonskoto  izkustvo,”  Avtonomna  Makedoniya,  October  1, 1921. 

92  “Macedonian  Consciousness.”  Although  generally  written  in  standard  Bulgarian,  the 
form  of  its  title  in  Latin  characters  is  Makedonsko  soznanie:  the  second  word  reflects  the 
particularities  of  the  Macedonian  pronunciation.  The  newspaper  also  published  some 
short  stories  and  anecdotes  in  Macedonian  dialects.  In  the  same  period,  the  playwright 
Nikola  Kirov  Majski,  close  to  the  federalists,  wrote  in  Macedonian.  On  Majski’s  works: 
Ristovski,  Portreti  L procesi,  vol.  2,  321-331. 

93  Ristovski,  Istorija,  539-541. 
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wide  range  of  other  milieus  inside  Bulgaria  embraced  forms  of  Macedo- 
nian nationalism. 

Nowadays  Macedonian  historiography  refers,  for  instance,  to  the  so- 
called  Ilinden  organization,  based  in  Sofia.  Unlike  the  federalists,  its  activ- 
ists are  generally  regarded  favorably  by  Bulgarian  historiography  today. 
However  its  leaders,  Georgi  Zankov  and  Arseniy  Yovkov/Arsenij  Jovkov, 
clearly  stated  their  Macedonian  separatism.  In  a November  1923  interview, 
Zankov  and  Yovkov  declared  that  “the  ideal  of  independent  Macedonia” 
and  “the  Bulgarian  state  ideal”  ( darzhavnlyat  ideal  na  Balgariya)  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  “irreducible  contradiction.”94  In  April  of 
the  next  year,  Arseniy  Yovkov  wrote  a memorandum  to  the  Bulgarian  gov- 
ernment confirming  this  stance.  He  declared  that  the  Macedonians  were 
an  “independent  political  element”  that  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  in 
common  with  Bulgaria.  The  document’s  pathos  culminated  in  a vociferous 
distinction  between  “Bulgarian  state  patriotism”  ( balgarskiyat  darzhaven 
patriotizam ) and  "Macedonian  patriotism”  ( makedonski  patriotizam). 

A year  earlier,  the  Ilinden  organization  leaders  demonstrated  not  only 
Macedonian  political  loyalty  but  also  a certain  cultural  particularism 
when  they  refused  to  introduce  the  simplified  orthography  accepted  in 
1921  by  the  agrarian  government  of  Aleksandar  Stamboliyski.  These  activ- 
ists called  for  the  preservation  of  the  traditional  Bulgarian  orthography, 
which  they  saw  as  “Macedonian.”  According  to  them,  the  script  in  ques- 
tion was  bequeathed  by  Cyril  and  Methodius  to  the  “Macedonian  Bulgar- 
ians,” who  later  gave  it  to  the  Bulgarians  from  Bulgaria,  to  the  Russians 
and  to  the  Serbs.95  Nevertheless,  the  Ilinden  organization  did  not  venture 
beyond  “political  separatism”:  Yovkov  called  his  Macedonian  compatriots 
“good  Bulgarians.”96 

Similar  “separatism”  was  also  demonstrated  in  the  1920s  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1930s  by  the  right-wing  IMRO,  which  was  otherwise 
close  to  some  of  the  governments  in  Sofia.  During  the  same  period,  the 
old-new  Internal  Organization  transformed  the  only  part  of  “geographic 
Macedonia”  belonging  to  Bulgaria — the  Pirin  region — into  a state  within 
a state,  which  had  its  own  militia,  system  of  “justice”  and  tax  regime.  The 
political  emancipation  promoted  by  the  IMRO  even  found  parliamentary 


94  Paleshutski,  Makedonskoto,  195-196. 

95  “Makedonskiyat  pravopis,”  Ilinden,  November  25,  1922;  cf.  Ristovski,  Istorija, 
533-535- 

96  The  text  of  the  memorandum  was  published  in  20  Yuli,  April  20,  1924.  See  BKP, 
Kominternat  i makedonskiyat  vapros,  7979-7946,  vol.  1 (Sofia:  GUA  pri  MS,  1999),  206-208. 
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expression  in  Sofia:  between  1927  and  1934,  the  MPs  from  the  Pirin  region 
were  represented  in  a “Macedonian  parliamentary  group.”  In  fact,  the  idea 
was  launched  for  the  first  time  by  the  Ilinden  organization,  and  it  was  put 
in  practice  despite  Prime  Minister  Lyapchev’s  fears  of  possible  “national 
separatism.”97  In  February  1933  the  pro-independence  program  of  the 
IMRO  was  confirmed  by  a “Great  Macedonian  Assembly”  that  took  place 
in  Gorna  Dzhumaya,  in  the  Pirin  region. 

Is  it  possible  to  label  these  and  similar  manifestations  as  Macedonian 
nationalism?  As  a form  of  political  loyalty,  they  are  indeed  very  similar 
to  expressions  of  a distinct  nationalism.98  But  even  a cursory  glance  at 
the  publications  of  the  IMRO  and,  especially,  at  the  writings  of  its  leaders 
(such  as  Todor  Aleksandrov  and  Ivan  Mihaylov)  is  enough  to  dissipate 
such  an  impression:  these  Macedonian  activists  were  clearly  Bulgarian 
nationalists.  Their  Bulgarian  “ethnic”  strategy  nevertheless  promoted  a 
Macedonian  political  identity:  “motherland  Macedonia,”  in  its  canonical 
boundaries  defined  by  Kanchov’s  map,  was  a prominent  part  of  the  dis- 
course and  the  imagery  of  the  Macedonian  publications  in  Sofia.  Cases 
such  as  the  federalists  show  that  the  same  imagery  also  inspired,  in  cer- 
tain milieus  and  in  specific  circumstances,  patterns  of  Macedonian  ethnic 
differentiation.  Finally,  the  latter  was  ideologically  institutionalized  by  a 
political  camp  where  federalists,  some  of  the  Ilinden  organization  lead- 
ers and,  in  general,  all  the  targets  of  IMRO’s  terror  found  their  place:  the 
communist  movement. 

Since  its  formation  in  igig,  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  advocated 
the  creation  of  a “free”  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  Dobrudja  as  parts  of  a 
future  Balkan  Soviet  socialist  federation.99  Interpreted  today  by  anti- 
communist commentators  in  Bulgaria  as  “anti-national”/“anti-Bulgarian,” 
this  program  was  rather  intended  to  “solve”  the  national  problems  in  the 
Balkans,  particularly  the  Bulgarian  one.  The  three  regions  (or  at  least 
substantial  parts  of  them)  were  precisely  those  lost  by  Sofia  as  a result 
of  World  War  I.  They  constituted  the  three  axes  of  Bulgarian  interwar 
irredentism.  The  BCP’s  “internationalist”  stance  made  claiming  these  ter- 
ritories impossible.  That  is  why  the  already  traditional  (at  least  in  the  case 


97  Paleshutski,  Makedonskoto,  115-116;  Natsionalno-osvoboditelnoto  dvizhenie  na  make- 
donskite  i trakiyskite  balgari,  vol.  4 (Sofia:  MNI,  2003),  264-268. 

98  It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  Macedonian  historian  Zoran  Todorovski  now  tries  to 
include  the  interwar  IMRO  into  the  Macedonian  master  narrative:  for  instance,  Vnatresna 
makedonska  revolucionerna  organizacija  7924-7934  (Skopje:  Robz,  1997). 

99  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  40-44. 
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of  Macedonia)  “political  separatism”  was  the  solution  promoted  by  the 
Bulgarian  communists — particularly  by  Georgi  Dimitrov  and  Vasil  Kola- 
rov,  officials  in  the  Communist  International. 

However,  in  the  communists’  rhetoric,  this  program  gradually  achieved 
a distinct  national  meaning,  in  keeping  with  the  Leninist  slogan  of  national 
“self-determination.”  As  early  as  November  1923,  at  the  Sixth  Conference 
of  the  Balkan  Communist  Federation — an  extension  of  the  Comintern 
administered  by  Dimitrov — Dimitrov’s  colleague  Kolarov  declared  that 
the  “Macedonian  population  wishes  to  be  recognized  as  a nationality,  to 
obtain  its  own  national  rights.”100  The  term  “nationality,”  applied  to  Mace- 
donians, is  certainly  new,  but  Kolarov’s  innovation  should  not  be  over- 
estimated: he  added  that  the  wish  in  question  existed  not  only  among  “the 
Bulgarians  of  Macedonia”  but  also  among  the  Greeks,  the  Turks,  the  Alba- 
nians and  the  Serbs  inhabiting  the  region.  Obviously,  in  the  communist 
discourse,  the  old  supranational  program  was  evolving  in  the  direction  of 
a distinct  Macedonian  national  program. 

Supported  by  the  Bulgarian  leaders,  the  plan  of  separation  of  Macedo- 
nia from  the  existing  Balkan  states  was  imposed  by  the  Balkan  Communist 
Federation  on  their  Yugoslav  and  Greek  comrades,  some  of  whom  clearly 
did  not  welcome  it.101  In  1924,  under  the  slogan  of  an  independent  Mace- 
donia, the  Comintern,  through  its  Bulgarian  activists,  even  succeeded  in 
establishing  brief  cooperation  with  the  IMRO  of  Todor  Aleksandrov.  The 
result,  the  so-called  “May  Manifesto”  (signed  in  absentia  by  Aleksandrov 
and  personally  by  his  colleagues  from  the  Central  Committee  of  the  orga- 
nization), called  for  the  creation  of  a Macedonian  state  within  “the  natural 
geographical  and  ethnographic  boundaries”  of  Macedonia.102  This  state 
was  supposed  to  serve  as  a link  among  the  Balkan  peoples  and  thus  to 
facilitate  the  creation  of  a Balkan  federation.  The  rhetoric  of  the  docu- 
ment is  very  close  to  communist:  it  condemned  “chauvinism”  and  “imperi- 
alism,” advocated  the  establishment  of  a “united  revolutionary  front,”  and 
so  on.  Furthermore,  it  spoke  only  of  “Macedonians,”  “Macedonian  popula- 
tion” and  the  “Macedonian  people.”  The  last  term  was  distinguished  from 
the  “Bulgarian  people,”  as  if  it  were  a question  of  two  distinct  entities. 

After  the  publication  of  the  manifesto,  Aleksandrov  quickly  disavowed 
his  signature,  which  may  have  been  the  reason  he  was  murdered  later 


100  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  151. 

101  Kostadin  Paleshutski,  Yugoslavskata  komunisticheska  partiya  i makedonskiyat  vapros 
(1919-1945)  (Sofia:  BAN,  1985),  114-143;  cf.  Dagkas  and  Leontiadis,  Komintern. 

102  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  216-222. 
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that  year.  Under  his  successor  Ivan  Mihaylov,  IMRO  became  a staunchly 
anticommunist  organization.  The  communists  responded  in  1925  with 
the  creation  of  a parallel  IMRO — called  IMRO  (United) — whose  program 
was  inspired  by  the  principles  of  the  May  Manifesto.  From  the  outset, 
the  IMRO  (United)  propagated  the  Macedonian  and  Balkan  policy  of  the 
Comintern  and,  in  particular,  of  the  Bulgarian  communists:  the  organiza- 
tion was  practically  controlled  by  them.103  Although  the  IMRO  (United) 
was  not  so  influential  per  se,  its  ideology  and  some  of  its  leaders  were 
important  in  the  long  run. 

In  the  press  of  the  organization,  the  expressions  “Macedonian  people” 
and  “Macedonian  population”  definitively  replaced  the  references  to 
"Macedonian  Bulgarians,”104  although  there  were  exceptions.  From  the 
outset,  some  of  the  activists  claimed  the  Macedonians  had  a distinct 
national  character,  although  in  their  arguments  there  were  traces  of  the 
old  supranational  doctrine.  A good  example  is  the  aforementioned  Pavel 
Shatev.  He  formulated  the  Macedonian  “national  ideal”:  the  creation  of 
a self-governing  Macedonian  state  “with  a Macedonian  nation  ( natsiya ) 
having  its  own  history,  an  independent  political  and  cultural  life.”105  At 
the  same  time,  Shatev  still  spoke  of  Macedonians  “regardless  of  their 
confession  and  nationality”:  obviously,  he  was  not  thinking  of  “ethnic 
Macedonians.” 

In  August  1928  it  was  again  the  Bulgarian  Comintern  functionary  Vasil 
Kolarov  who  made  the  next  step.  At  the  Eighth  (and  last)  Conference  of 
the  Balkan  Communist  Federation,  he  stated  that  the  Bulgarian  bourgeoi- 
sie was  practicing  “assimilation”  vis-a-vis  the  “Macedonian  population”  in 
the  Pirin  region.106  The  next  year,  a plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  BCP  defined  the  same  region  (as  well  as  the  Bulgarian  part  of  Thrace) 
as  nationally  “enslaved.”  Thus,  by  the  late  ig2os  and  early  1930s,  in  Bulgar- 
ian communist  discourse,  the  term  “Macedonians”  acquired  a degree  of 
ethno-cultural  content  in  accordance  with  the  Stalinist  formulas  concern- 
ing the  “national  question.”  By  the  end  of  1933,  the  IMRO  (United)  sub- 
scribed to  this  line:  almost  unanimously,  its  leaders  decided  that,  from  a 


103  Decho  Dobrinov,  VMRO  ( obedinena ) (Sofia:  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo,  1993),  41-42. 

104  See  the  collection  of  documents:  VMRO  (Obedineta).  Dokumenti  i materyali,  vol.  1-2, 
ed.  Ivan  Katardziev  (Skopje:  INI,  1991-1992);  Makedonskata  nacionaino-poiiticka  misla 
megju  dvete  svetski  vojni,  ed.  Ivan  Katardziev  (Skopje:  Kultura,  1991). 

105  “Makedonskoto  natsionalno  osvoboditelno  dvizhenie.  Edna  harakteristika,”  Make- 
donsko  deio,  February  10,  1926. 

106  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  602-609. 
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(ethno-)national  point  of  view,  the  Macedonians  were  different  from  the 
Bulgarians.107 

The  result  is  well-known  and  frequently  exploited  by  Bulgarian  histori- 
cal polemicists:  in  January  1934,  the  Political  Secretariat  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Comintern  approved  a resolution  on  the  Macedonian 
question  and  on  the  activity  of  the  IMRO  (United),  by  which  it  recognized 
de  facto  the  existence  of  a separate  Macedonian  nation  and  Macedonian 
language.108  The  reference  to  a distinct  language  indicates  that  under 
the  concept  of  “nation,”  the  authors  of  the  resolution  meant  primarily  an 
ethno-linguistic  and  cultural  community  (typical  of  the  modern  “stage  of 
socio-economic  development,”  to  put  it  in  Marxist-Leninist  terms),  ffence, 
this  concept  of  “Macedonian  nation”  differed  substantially  from  previous 
usages  of  the  expression,  like  those  of  Pushkarov,  Kovachev  or  Shatev. 
While  they  still  saw  future  Macedonian  nationhood  in  the  supranational 
way,  that  is,  as  a political  consolidation  of  already  existing  ethno-linguistic 
groups  (above  all,  the  “Macedonian  Bulgarians”),  from  1933-1934  on,  the 
communists  identified  this  nationhood  with  the  “Macedonian  Slavs,”  con- 
sidered ethnically  different  from  both  Bulgarians  and  Serbs. 

The  Macedonian  communists  residing  in  Bulgaria  and,  in  general,  affili- 
ated to  the  BCP  embraced  the  new  line.  In  1936,  during  a trial  against 
members  of  the  IMRO  (United)  suspected  of  illegal  political  activity, 
almost  all  of  them  declared  their  “nationality”  as  Macedonian.109  Per- 
sons from  the  same  milieu  also  conceived  the  first  drafts  of  Macedonian 
national  history. 

This  was,  for  instance,  the  case  for  Vasil  Ivanovski  who,  as  early  as  in 
1934,  wrote  the  programmatic  text  “Why  Are  We,  the  Macedonians,  a Dis- 
tinct Nation?”110  The  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  activist  inscribed  mod- 
ern Macedonians  into  a long  historical  continuity  going  back  to  ancient 
times.  Their  ancestors  were  the  Illyrians  or  the  “Macedono-Illyrians,”  who 
later  fused  with  Slavs.  For  Ivanovski,  the  Macedonian  Slavs  created  their 
first  state  under  the  reign  of  Tsar  Samuil.  He  also  discovered  a Macedo- 
nian national  “Revival”  in  the  nineteenth  century — which,  according  to 
him,  was  distinct  from  the  Bulgarian  “Revival.”  In  Ivanovski’s  view,  the 


107  Ristovski,  Istorija,  566. 

108  BKP,  Komintemat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  881-884. 

109  Dobrinov,  VMRO  (obedinena),  234-235. 

110  BKP,  Komintemat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  907-912.  Cf.  the  collection  edited  by 
Ivan  Katardziev:  Vasil  Ivanovski,  Zosto  nie  Makedoncite  sme  oddelna  nacija?  Izbrani  dela 
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fact  that  the  intellectuals  from  that  period  defined  their  national  belong- 
ing as  Bulgarian  was  just  a “subjective,”  “exterior  form”  covering  contents 
that  were  “objectively”  Macedonian.  But  the  author  also  referred  to  cases 
of  Macedonian  “national  separatists” — like  the  aforementioned  bishop 
Teodosij  Gologanov.  In  his  interpretation,  the  left  wing  of  the  Internal 
Organization  from  the  late  Ottoman  period — consisting  of  figures  like 
Jane  Sandanski — likewise  supported  the  idea  of  a separate  Macedonian 
nationhood. 

Edited  by  Angel  Dinev,  Makedonski  vesti  (Macedonian  News),  unofficial 
journal  of  the  IMRO  (United),  also  dedicated  special  attention  to  Mace- 
donians’ ancient  history.  It  firmly  denounced  Bulgarian  historiography’s 
claim  to  medieval  personalities  from  Macedonia  such  as  Kliment  of  Ohrid 
and  Samuil.  In  rg38  Dinev  published  his  “contributions”  to  medieval  stud- 
ies in  a pamphlet  bearing  the  title  The  Macedonian  Slavs.™  His  writings  on 
the  Macedonian  national-liberation  movement  were  also  later  collected 
in  the  two  volumes  of  The  Ilinden  Epos.112  Dinev' s reconstruction  of  the 
ideological  trends  and  controversies  inside  the  revolutionary  movement 
is  still  largely  the  mainstream  interpretation  accepted  by  Macedonian 
historiography. 

But  the  merits  of  Dinev’s  review  extend  beyond  the  held  of  histori- 
ography. Although  published  (with  certain  exceptions)  in  standard  Bul- 
garian, Makedonski  vesti  set  as  its  explicit  task  the  creation  of  a “purely 
Macedonian”  literature.  Between  rg38  and  1 g 4 1 , this  project  was  devel- 
oped by  a literary  circle  (called,  of  course,  Macedonian)  that  brought 
together  poets,  writers  and  journalists  affiliated  with  the  BCP  and  with  the 
IMRO  (United).113  Among  them  were  one  of  the  most  talented  twentieth- 
century  poets  in  the  Bulgarian  language — Nikola  Vaptsarov — and  future 
founders  of  the  Association  of  the  writers  of  Macedonia,  the  University  of 
Skopje  and  the  Macedonian  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, Macedonian  historiography  lays  special  emphasis  on  this  circle’s 
intellectual  activity. 

As  already  mentioned,  contemporary  Bulgarian  historiographic  and 
polemical  publications  present  Macedonian  national  identity  as  a result 
of  an  anti-Bulgarian  plot  launched  by  Serbian  political  circles.  But 
when  looking  at  the  profusion  of  Macedonian  ideologies,  programs  and 


111  Angel  Dinev,  Makedonskite  siavyani  (Sofia,  1938);  Dinev,  Etnografskata  ideya  na 
makedonskite  siavyani  (Sofia,  1944). 

112  Angel  Dinev,  Ilindenska  epopeya,  vols.  1-2  (Sofia,  1945). 

113  After  its  activists  were  prosecuted  in  1936,  it  ceased  to  exist. 
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trends — be  they  supranational  or  national,  leftist  or  rightist,  marginal  or 
consequential — in  Bulgaria  before  the  arrival  of  the  communist  regime 
in  1944,  one  may  actually  get  the  opposite  impression.  In  many  respects, 
the  real  cradle  of  Macedonian  national  ideology  is  Bulgaria.  And  Macedo- 
nian nationhood  could  easily  be  taken  to  be  the  unacknowledged  child 
of  Bulgarian  nationalism.  We  saw  how  the  Bulgarian  (by  ethnic  self-iden- 
tification) revolutionary  movement  in  Macedonia  promoted  a political 
loyalty  that,  in  the  interwar  period,  developed  into  a distinct  Macedonian 
identity.  Indeed,  is  it  not  a phenomenon  much  more  “Bulgarian”  than 
“Serbian”?  Furthermore,  in  the  first  decade  of  their  rule,  the  Bulgarian 
communist  authorities  encouraged  and  even  imposed  Macedonian  iden- 
tity in  the  Pirin  region:  it  was  certainly  not  only  because  of  the  Yugoslav 
pressure,  as  mainstream  Bulgarian  historians  argue. 

In  fact,  this  question  brings  me  back  to  the  Yugoslav  context — in  par- 
ticular, to  a component  of  it  that  was  already  evoked  many  times  but  not 
really  discussed:  the  Serbian  context. 


The  Ethnography  of  the  “Macedonian  Slavs"  and  the 
Serbian  Contributions  to  Macedonian  Nationalism 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  we  saw  how  diverse  political  cleavages  and 
the  stakes  of  the  moment  tended  to  reshape  the  relevance  of  Bulgarian 
or  of  Macedonian  identity  for  people  who  were  educated  in  Bulgarian 
schools,  expressed  themselves  in  the  standard  Bulgarian  language  and 
identified  themselves  (at  least  initially)  as  Bulgarians  or  “Macedonian  Bul- 
garians.” However,  these  individuals  represented  just  a part  of  the  Mace- 
donian Slav-speaking  population,  even  if — before  World  War  I — it  was 
the  part  most  active  and  politically  involved.  They  were  the  intellectual 
“elite.”  But  what  about  the  vast  majority  of  the  population? 

Many  sources  from  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries 
attest  to  the  unstable  and  shifting  concept  of  nationhood  among  the 
Macedonian  peasants.  National  affiliation  was  instead  comparable  to 
party  membership — indeed,  a number  of  sources  speak  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian, Greek  or  Serbian  “party” — which  was  sometimes  changed  for  purely 
pragmatic  reasons.114  Some  observers  even  believed  that  the  Macedonians 
were  a “nation  without  national  consciousness.”115 


114  For  instance,  Brailsford,  Macedonia,  102-103. 

115  Aleksandr  Amfiteatrov,  Strana  razdora  (St.  Petersburg:  I.V.  Rayskoy,  1903),  13. 
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This  and  such  conclusions  are  certainly  exaggerated:  they  are  a cli- 
che that  is  still  frequently  reproduced  in  the  scholarly  literature  on  late 
Ottoman  Macedonia.  The  rich  palette  of  national-liberation  ideologies 
and  movements  mentioned  above  is  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  dissipate 
the  belief  in  the  “a-national”  Macedonian  Slavs.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
Macedonian  peasants’  unconcern  for  national  allegiance  was  certainly 
not  invented  by  scholars,  but  it  became  so  well-known  largely  because 
of  the  complicated  international  setting  of  the  Macedonian  question:  the 
battle  of  diverse  national  claims  generated  interest  in  the  mentality  of 
people  whose  national  indifference  in  other  geographic  contexts  went 
unnoticed.116 

As  in  many  other  cases,  for  the  Slav-speaking  Macedonian  peasantry 
the  most  important  identity  was  often  (albeit  not  exclusively)  the  con- 
fessional one.  They  defined  themselves  as  “Christians”  ( rlsjani ),  “infidels” 
(kauri)  or  “reaya”  (raja),  the  last  two  designations  being  derogatory  terms 
used  by  the  dominant  Muslims  that  evolved  into  self-identifications.  The 
fact  that  the  confessional  identity  was,  in  certain  social  and  geographic 
contexts  in  Macedonia,  the  primary  identity,  while  the  national  allegiance 
was  secondary  and  changing,  was  instrumentalized  by  one  of  the  coun- 
tries that,  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  claimed  Macedonia’s 
territory,  or  at  least  considerable  parts  of  it.  This  was  Serbia. 

Since  the  late  1860s,  but  especially  after  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878), 
Serbian  scholars,  intellectuals  and  politicians  formulated  these  territorial 
claims  and  began  insisting  that,  ethnically,  the  Macedonian  Slavs  were 
Serbs.  In  a long  series  of  rather  propagandist  works,  the  Bulgarians  were 
described  as  “Tatars”  and  “Mongols”  by  “race”  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  “pure  Slavs”  that  inhabited  Macedonia.117  This  argumentation 
was  clearly  close  to  the  Greek  one  from  the  same  period:  it  described  the 
Bulgarians  in  an  identical  manner  while  insisting  that  the  Macedonian 
Slav-speakers  were  Slavicized  Greeks.  However,  the  development  of  Bul- 
garian nationalism  and  the  weakness  of  Serbian  within  the  most  impor- 
tant linguistic  “community”  of  Macedonia  meant  that  some  “refinement” 
of  the  Serbian  thesis  was  required.  It  was  suggested  by  the  most  famous 


116  Here,  the  title  of  Eugen  Weber's  classical  study  Peasants  into  Frenchmen  is  revealing 
enough. 

117  See  Olivera  Milosavljevic,  “Crni  Bugarine,”  in  Milosavljevic,  U tradiciji  nacionalizma, 
Hi  stereotipi  srpskih  intelektualaca  XX  veka  0 “nama”  i “drugima”  (Belgrade:  Helsinski  odbor 
za  ljudska  prava  u Srbiji,  2002). 
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geographer  and  geologist  of  the  Balkans,  a person  with  high  international 
prestige — Jovan  Cvijic. 

In  his  writings  from  1906-1907,  Cvijic  claimed  that,  from  a national 
point  of  view,  the  Macedonian  Slavs  were  an  “amorphous”  and  “floating 
mass,”  without  national  consciousness.  According  to  Cvijic,  they  were 
predisposed  to  become  either  Serbs  or  Bulgarians  depending  on  which 
country  would  annex  the  region.  Cvijic  noted  that  the  same  Slavs  often 
called  themselves  “Bulgars”  ( Bugari ) but  insisted  that,  in  their  minds,  this 
designation  was  not  a national  one.  The  scholar  claimed  that  it  denoted 
the  social  status  of  “simple  peasants,”  "small  farmers” — just  as  the  term 
“Greeks”  was  applied  to  the  urban  class  and  “Vlachs”  to  the  transhumant 
shepherds.118 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  geographer  considered  the  northern 
parts  of  Macedonia  (Skopje,  the  capital  of  Stefan  Dusan,  but  also  Prilep, 
the  capital  of  Marko  Kraljevic,  as  well  as  Kumanovo,  Tetovo  and  so  on) 
to  be  “Old  Serbia”  ( Stara  Srbija),  presumably  inhabited  by  Serbs.  He  was 
obviously  trying  to  legitimize,  in  a less  direct  way,  the  Serbian  territo- 
rial claims.  However  his  theory  is,  in  some  respects,  close  to  the  modern 
Macedonian  perspective.  On  the  one  hand,  at  least  in  theory,  Cvijic  recog- 
nized (a  segment  of)  the  Macedonians  as  a third  Slavic  element  between 
Serbs  and  Bulgarians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bulgarian  (but  also  the  Ser- 
bian) ethnic  identification  attested  to  by  parts  of  the  Macedonian  Slavic 
population  could  be  interpreted,  from  this  point  of  view,  as  products  of 
foreign  nationalist  propaganda.  This  is  still  the  mainstream  explanation 
in  Skopje. 

In  any  case,  there  are  historical  personalities  from  late  Ottoman  Mace- 
donia whose  identity  largely  “floated”  between  the  Serbian  and  the  Bul- 
garian national  option.  Between  these  also  crystallized  the  “Macedonian” 
option,  almost  as  a confirmation  of  Cvijic’s  views. 

One  such  case  was  that  of  Gjorgjija  Pulevski,  master  builder;  liberation 
fighter  in  Serbia,  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia;  and  self-styled  historian  and 
lexicographer.119  Pulevski’s  first  writings  were  published  in  the  1870s  in 
Belgrade:  a Dictionary  of  Four  Languages  ( Recnik  od  cetiri jezika,  1873)  and 


118  Jovan  Cvijic,  Promatranja  0 etnografiji  Makedonskih  SLovena  (Belgrade,  1906);  Cvijic, 
La  Peninsule  balkanique.  Geographie  humaine  (Paris:  Armand  Colin,  1918).  His  ideas  were 
influential  in  France:  Jacques  Ancel,  Peuples  et  nations  des  Balkans  (Paris:  Armand  Colin, 
1926);  Ancel,  La  Macedoine,  son  evolution  contemporaine  (Paris:  Armand  Colin,  1930). 

119  On  the  life  and  works  of  Pulevski,  see  Blaze  Ristovski,  “Megjnikot,”  in  Ristovski,  Por- 
treti  i procesi,  vol.  1. 
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a Dictionary  of  Three  Languages  ( Recnik  od  tri  jezika,  1875).  The  historians 
from  Skopje  refer  to  the  second  one  in  particular,  as  it  introduced  the  term 
s.  [ slavjano ] Makedonski,  i.e.  “Slavic  Macedonian,”  to  refer  the  vernacular 
language  in  the  region  and  expressed  the  idea  that  the  Macedonians  were 
a distinct  “people”  ( narod ). 

Pulevski’s  Macedonian  nationalism  is  confirmed  by  other  works  of  his. 
The  autodidact  asserted  that  “King  Philip”  and  “Tsar  Alexander”  were  of 
Slavic  origin  and  thus  confirmed  the  ancient  ancestry  of  modern  Mace- 
donians. In  1880  Pulevski  published  in  Sofia  a kind  of  vocabulary  plus 
“grammar”  of  the  Macedonian  language  ( Slavjano-naseljenski  makedonska 
slovnica  recovska).  He  also  left  to  posterity  two  voluminous  unpublished 
writings:  a “Slav-Macedonian”  history  ( Slavjano-makjedonska  opsta  isto- 
rija)  and  another  “grammar”  book  ( Jazicnica ).  Pulevski’s  language  and 
orthography  were  a mix  of  lexicon,  graphic  signs  and  rules  of  Serbian, 
Bulgarian,  Church  Slavonic  and  even  Albanian  (which  was  then  in  the 
process  of  standardization).  He  introduced  numerous  neologisms  that 
have  not  survived  in  contemporary  Macedonian,  but,  in  general,  he  opted 
for  a phonological  orthography  inspired  by  that  of  Vuk  Karadzic.120 

Yet  there  are  reasons  to  interpret  Pulevski’s  case  as  an  absence  of  clear 
national  identity  rather  than  as  a “full-fledged”  Macedonian  national- 
ism. The  meaning  of  the  “ethnic”  and  confessional  categories  used  in  his 
works  is  often  obscure.  In  Jazicnica  the  activist  contrasted  the  designation 
“Catholic”  with  “Serbian”;  in  the  same  work,  he  placed  the  “Macedonians” 
among  other  categories  that  seem  regional  rather  than  national  (such  as 
“Herzegovinians”  and  “Thracians”).  The  very  subtitle  of  the  work  identi- 
fies "Macedonian”  with  the  “Old  Bulgarian”  language.121  Moreover,  his 
first  publication — the  Dictionary  of  Four  Languages — identified  the  Slavic 
vernacular  language  of  Macedonia  as  “Serbo-Albanian”  ( Srpsko-ALlbanski ). 
Other  details  of  the  Macedonian  master  builder’s  biography  confirm  his 
activity  in  favor  of  one  of  the  Balkan  countries:  in  1878  he  was  involved 
in  planning  a pro-Serbian  uprising  in  northern  Macedonia.122  In  a letter 
from  1874,  Pulevski  even  declared  himself  a “Serbian  patriot”  ( kao  rodol- 
juba  srpskog).123 


120  On  Pulevski’s  language  and  orthography:  Trajko  Stamatoski,  Borba  za  makedonski 
literaturen  jazik  (Skopje:  Misla,  1986). 

121  Blaze  Ristovski,  Soznajbi  za  jazikot,  literaturata  i naciijata  (Skopje:  MANU,  2001), 
203-220. 

122  Ristovski,  Istorija,  53-57. 

123  Ristovski,  Soznajbi,  207-208. 
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Pulevski’s  numerous  self-identifications  actually  show  how  the  absence 
of  a clear  sense  of  nationhood  in  a segment  of  the  Macedonian  popula- 
tion was  instrumentalized  to  serve  Serbian  national  interests.  But  it  can 
indicate  that  the  “Slav-Macedonian”  identity  was  also  the  result  of  the 
same  instrumentalization.  That  identity  was  even  directly  encouraged  by 
representatives  of  Belgrade.  Here  the  example  most  often  referred  to  by 
Bulgarian  polemicists  is  that  of  Stojan  Novakovic — the  historian,  states- 
man and  diplomat  who,  in  the  1880s,  served  as  Serbian  ambassador  to 
Constantinople. 

In  1888,  in  a letter  to  the  minister  of  education  in  Belgrade,  Novakovic 
suggested  promoting,  among  the  Slavs  of  Ottoman  Macedonia,  an  ideol- 
ogy he  called  “Macedonism”  ( makedonizam ).124  The  term  is  identical  to 
the  one  used  as  early  as  1871  by  Petko  Slaveykov.  “Macedonism”  was  seen 
by  Novakovic  as  a possible  counterweight  to  Bulgarian  influence  in  Mace- 
donia: according  to  the  Serbian  diplomat,  Belgrade  had  to  use  the  existing, 
Macedonian  linguistic  and  identitary  particularism  and  to  encourage  its 
development.  The  aim  was  explicit:  Novakovic  expressed  his  pessimism 
about  directly  “Serbifying”  of  Macedonians  through  education  and  other 
means  of  propaganda.  He  believed  that  the  “Bulgarian  idea”  was  already 
“deeply  rooted”  among  them.  The  “Serbian  idea”  as  such  did  not  have  much 
chance.  However,  an  ideology  that  contained  “elements”  attractive  to  the 
local  Slavic  population  could  lead  to  its  ethnic  differentiation  and  sepa- 
ration from  the  Bulgarians.  The  propagation  of  "Macedonism”  was  thus 
imagined  as  a first  step  in  a process  of  gradually  Serbifying  Macedonians. 

The  Serbian  politician  might  have  had  in  mind  the  “successful”  exam- 
ple of  Macedonian  Slavs  who  migrated  to  Serbia  and  developed  a kind  of 
Macedonian  pro-Serbian  identity.  One  such  case  was  Despot  Badzovic,  a 
personal  friend  of  Gjorgjija  Pulevski,  who  in  1879  published  a primer  writ- 
ten in  a Serbified  variety  of  the  Macedonian  language.  Similarly,  some  of 
the  first  “Macedonists”  were  educated  in  Serbia  or  under  Serbian  cultural 
influence;  sometimes  they  sought  to  spread  that  influence.  This  was  likely 
the  case  with  four  activists — Naum  Evro(vic),  Kosta  Grupce(vic),  Temko 
Popov(ic)  and  Vasil(ije)  Karajovov(ic) — who,  in  1886,  formed  in  Sofia  an 
ephemeral  “Secret  Macedonian  Committee.” 


124  The  letter  was  published  by  Kliment  Dzambazovski,  Kulturno-opstestvenite  vrski 
na  Makedoncite  so  Srbija  vo  tekot  na  XIX  vek  (Skopje:  INI,  i960),  164-180;  Idem,  “Stojan 
Novakovic  i makedonizam,”  Istorijski  casopis  XIV  (1964):  141. 
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The  points  of  the  committee’s  program  would  be  repeated  by  other 
early  Macedonian  nationalists:  re-establishment  of  the  medieval  Ohrid 
Archbishopric  as  the  Macedonian  Slavic  Orthodox  Church;  the  creation 
of  schools  where  instruction  would  be  in  the  Macedonian  vernacular; 
and  the  publication,  in  the  Ottoman  capital,  of  a Macedonian  news- 
paper directed  against  Bulgarian  influence  but  loyal  to  the  empire.  With 
Novakovic’s  help,  they  tried  to  edit  a newspaper  in  a Serbo-Macedonian 
mixed  language  in  Constantinople  and  prepared  a Macedonian  textbook 
( Makedonski  bukvar),  again  in  a strongly  Serbified  language  variety.  This 
was  followed  by  the  publication  of  another  such  primer  (Bukvar  za  narodne 
skole),  this  time  written  by  the  Serbian  propagandist  Milojko  Veselinovic.125 
Apart  from  the  textbooks,  Novakovic  sponsored  the  publication  of  two 
calendars  in  Serbo-Macedonian  ( Vardar  and  Golub). 

From  a philological  point  of  view,  all  these  publishing  projects  fol- 
lowed the  instructions  suggested  by  Novakovic  and  intended  to  bring 
Macedonian  vernacular  speech  closer  to  standard  Serbian.  For  instance, 
they  avoided  the  use  of  definite  articles  and  introduced  typically  Serbian 
terms.  For  Temko  Popov(ic),  these  were  “more  natural”  (poprirodnite)  to 
the  Macedonian  than  the  standard  Bulgarian  loanwords.  Popov(ic)  also 
prepared  a political  pamphlet  against  the  Bulgarian  Exarchate  (Kojje  kriv? 
1887),  written  in  his  native  Ohrid  dialect  but  in  a phonetic  orthography 
close  to  that  of  Vuk  Karadzic.126 

It  must  be  noted  that,  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Serbian 
intellectuals  and  political  activists  mentioned  above  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  desired  or  tried  to  create  a distinct  Macedonian  Slavic  entity. 
The  great  powers  with  a geopolitical  interest  in  Balkan  matters  were  also 
inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  existence  of  non-Bulgarian  and  non-Serbian 
Macedonian  Slavs — most  likely  in  order  to  deny  either  of  the  two  Balkan 
Slavic  states  undue  influence  in  that  territory.  In  1890  the  Austrian  Karl 
Hron  authored  a study  on  Slavs  of  Macedonia  in  which  he  affirmed  their 
distinct  ethnic  character,127  and,  in  1902,  the  Austrian-Hungarian  consul  in 
Bitola  (Manastir)  suggested  the  publication  of  primers  in  the  Macedonian 
language.128  Again  in  1890,  the  Slavic  Charitable  Society  in  St.  Petersburg 


125  Dzambazovski,  Kulturno-opstestvenite,  162-164,  249. 

126  Stamatoski,  Borba,  94-102,  225-241.  After  the  Young  Turk  Revolution,  Popovic 
became  Serbian  deputy  to  the  Ottoman  parliament  and,  following  the  Balkan  Wars,  when 
Ohrid  was  annexed  by  Serbia,  he  was  appointed  mayor  of  the  town. 

127  Karl  Hron,  Das  Volkstum  der  Slaven  Makedoniens  (Vienna,  1890). 

128  Ristovski,  Istorija,  264-265. 
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issued  an  ethnographic  map  that  included  a shaded  area  for  "Macedonian 
Slavs”  between  those  for  Serbs  and  Bulgarians.  The  same  year — again,  in 
St.  Petersburg — the  Estonian  Leonhard  Masing  presented  the  first  PhD 
dissertation  on  the  “Macedonian  language.”  Prominent  Russian  philolo- 
gists such  as  Pyotr  A.  Lavrov  and  (the  Pole)  Jan  Baudouin  de  Courtenay, 
publicists  such  as  Nikolay  P.  Durnovo  and  diplomats  such  as  Aleksandr 
Rostkovskiy  likewise  supported  the  thesis  that  the  Slavs  of  Macedonia 
represented  a separate  ethno-linguistic  element. 

It  was  in  Russia  that  a group  of  Macedonian  intellectuals,  previ- 
ously educated  in  Serbia  and  in  Bulgaria,  developed  their  activity.  The 
best-known  among  them  was  undoubtedly  the  aforementioned  Krste 
Misirkov,  who  studied  in  Belgrade  before  he  moved  to  Poltava,  Odessa 
and  St.  Petersburg.129  By  the  end  of  1902,  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  founded 
a “Slavic-Macedonian  Scholarly  and  Literary  Society.”  The  other  found- 
ers and  members  of  the  association  included  Stefan  Jakimov  Dedov  and 
Dijamandija  Trpkov(ic)  Misajkov,  who,  earlier  the  same  year,  had  pub- 
lished in  Belgrade  a newspaper  of  “Macedonist”  orientation.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  society  was  Dimitrija  Cupovski,  also  formerly  a student  in 
Belgrade.130 

The  ideology  of  the  association  was  publicized  by  Misirkov.  In  December 
1903,  soon  after  the  suppression  of  the  Ilinden  uprising,  he  edited  the  book 
On  Macedonian  Matters  ( Za  makedonckite  raboti).131  Today  considered  the 
“manifesto”  of  Macedonian  nationalism,  the  work  could  be  considered 
both  a political  pamphlet  and  the  first  serious  attempt  at  standardization 
of  the  Slavic  vernacular  language  of  Macedonia.  Although  published  in 
Sofia,  it  was  written  in  the  dialect  of  the  Veles-Prilep-Bitola  area. 

In  his  work,  Krste  Misirkov  asserted  that  the  Macedonians  were  a Slavic 
“nationality”  ( narodnost ),  distinct  from  Bulgarians  and  Serbs,  and  he  called 
for  their  recognition  as  such  by  the  Ottoman  authorities  (pp.  20,  34).  This 
meant  in  particular  the  establishment  of  a Macedonian  Orthodox  Church. 
Thus  Misirkov  suggested  a program  of  Macedonian  “national  separat- 
ism” vis-a-vis  the  neighboring  nations,  which  he  contrasted  to  the  mere 


129  On  his  biography:  Blaze  Ristovski,  Krste  Petkov  Misirkov  (1874-1326).  Priiog  kon 
proucuvanjeto  na  razvitokot  11a  makedonskata  nacionatna  misla  (Skopje:  Kultura,  1966). 

130  His  biography  is  again  authored  by  Blaze  Ristovski,  Dimitrija  Cupovski  (1878-1940) 
i Makedonskoto  naucno-literatumo  drugarstvo  vo  Petrograd.  Prilozi  kon  proucuvanjeto  na 
makedonsko-ruskite  vrski  i razvitokot  na  makedonskata  nacionatna  misla,  vols.  1-2  (Skopje: 
Kultura,  1978). 

131  Krste  Misirkov,  Za  makedonckite  raboti  (Sofia,  1903).  To  avoid  an  excessive  amount 
of  footnotes,  references  to  specific  pages  of  the  book  are  provided  in  the  main  text. 
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“political  separatism”  of  the  revolutionaries  from  the  Internal  Organization 
(p.  99).  His  aim  was  similar  to  that  of  the  revolutionaries:  to  prevent  the 
division  of  Macedonia  by  its  neighbors.  Nevertheless,  in  his  view,  the 
country’s  “integrity”  could  not  be  preserved  without  ending  the  current 
division  of  the  Christian  Macedonian  Slavs  among  three  national  spheres 
of  influence  (“propagandas”):  Greek,  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  (p.  134). 

Yet  Misirkov  was  convinced  that  the  Macedonian  nationalism  he 
preached  had  to  distance  itself  further  from  one  of  the  propaganda 
sources:  the  Bulgarians.  He  declared  that  Macedonians’  self-identification 
as  “Bulgarians”  was  the  biggest  disaster  ( nestrek’a ) for  them  and  that  Bul- 
garia was  “the  evil  demon”  (losiiot  demon)  of  Macedonia  (p.  57).  The  publi- 
cist did  not  spare  his  criticism  of  the  Internal  Organization,  which  he  saw 
as  “Bulgarian  committees”  led  by  Bulgarian/Exarchist  “clerks,”  aiming  at 
the  unification  of  Macedonia  with  Bulgaria  and  the  creation  of  “Bulgarian 
Macedonia”  (pp.  6,  7,  9, 12, 15, 17, 19,  54). 

At  the  same  time,  Misirkov  indicated  clearly  that  his  “national  sepa- 
ratism,” or  the  thesis  of  a separate  Macedonian  Slavic  ethnicity,  was  a 
“Serbian  theory”  and  a “Serbian  scholarly  victory”  ( srbcka  naucna  pobeda ) 
(pp.  86,  87).  On  the  one  hand,  he  interpreted  the  idea  of  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  Macedonian  Slavic  language,  shared  by  philologists  such 
as  Lavrov  or  de  Courtenay,  as  a result  of  these  scholars’  pro-Serbian  ori- 
entation. On  the  other,  he  believed  that  Serbian  influence  in  Macedonia 
was  already  influencing  the  local  mentality  toward  “national  separatism.” 
According  to  Krste  Misirkov,  Serbian  propaganda  in  the  region  and  its 
competition  with  Bulgarian  propaganda  led  Macedonians  to  develop  a 
distinct  Slavic  identity  (pp.  70,  88-91).  Serbian  education  was  not  able 
to  “transform”  Macedonians  into  Serbs,  but  it  challenged,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  locals,  the  hitherto  exceptional  character  of  Bulgarian  identity  as  the 
Slavic  nationhood  par  excellence.  Unlike  Greek  propaganda,  Serbian  pro- 
paganda was  Slavic  and  linguistically  familiar,  like  Bulgarian  propaganda, 
and  it  put  in  question  the  unique  character  of  the  latter.  As  a result,  again 
according  to  Misirkov,  the  Macedonians  distanced  themselves  from  all  of 
the  neighboring  national  options.  That  is  why  the  author  was  convinced 
that  Serbian  cultural  influence  would  create  the  “ideal  ground”  ( prevos - 
hodna  pocva)  for  the  development  of  “the  new  trend”  ( nooto  teceln’e)  of 
Macedonian  nationalism  (p.  98).  He  expressed  hope  that  Serbia  would 
support  the  project  of  “national  separatism”  (pp.  79,  84),  and  he  was  grate- 
ful to  Serbia  for  having  opened  an  identity  gap  between  Macedonians  and 
Bulgarians. 
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Misirkov’s  Bulgarian  critics  immediately  cast  his  ideology  as  pro- 
Serbian.132  And  indeed,  in  many  respects,  the  Macedonian  publicist  and 
philologist  was  repeating  theses  and  interpretations  of  Serbian  historians 
and  ethnographers  from  that  period.  For  instance,  he  found  that  the  “his- 
torical traditions”  ( istoriickite  tradiciii)  of  Macedonia  show  that  the  local 
Slavs  were  initially  called  Serbs,  not  Bulgarians  (p.  125).  But,  as  the  moni- 
ker “Serbs”  was  too  heroic  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turkish  invaders  and  there- 
fore dangerous,  the  Macedonian  Slavs,  fearing  persecution,  accepted  the 
name  “Bulgars”  ( bugari ) — a kind  of  self-denigration  as  peaceful  and  sim- 
ple peasants.  This  is  exactly  the  explanation  of  the  Bulgarian  ethnonym  in 
Macedonia  suggested  by  Serbian  scholars  such  as  Stojan  Novakovic,  Spiri- 
don Gopcevic,  Jovan  Dragasevic,  Jovan  Hadzi-Vasiljevic,  Vasilije  Djeric 
and  Jovan  Cvijic.  Moreover,  Misirkov  used  a phonetical  orthography  close 
to  the  modern  Serbian  invented  by  Vuk  Karadzic. 

Nevertheless,  Misirkov’s  national  ideology  was  not  inspired  only  by  the 
Serbian  one.  Generally,  in  his  works  he  oscillated  between  extreme  Mace- 
donian nationalism — sometimes,  as  we  saw,  with  clear  pro-Serbian  ele- 
ments— and  Greater  Bulgarian  irredentism.  This  fact  seems  paradoxical 
and  difficult  to  explain  from  today’s  point  of  view.  But  it  actually  shows  to 
what  extent,  in  its  initial  phases,  Macedonian  nationalism  was  entangled 
with  the  neighboring  national  ideological  constructions.  Already  before 
On  Macedonian  Matters,  Misirkov  published  texts  where  he  suggested  a 
rather  Bulgarian  point  of  view  on  the  history  of  Macedonia  and  of  the 
Balkans.133  These  perspectives  evolved  into  Bulgarian  “chauvinism”  in  his 
writings  by  the  end  of  the  Ottoman  domination  in  Macedonia.134  During 
the  Balkan  Wars  (1912-1913),  Krste  Misirkov  engaged  in  political  activity 
as  a “Macedonian  Bulgarian” — a fact  corroborated  by  a recently  discov- 
ered voluminous  diary.135  Although  he  published  two  “national  separatist” 
articles  in  1914,  throughout  most  of  World  War  I he  was  involved  in  pro- 
Bulgarian  propagandist  activity  within  the  Russian  Empire.  Following  the 
disintegration  of  the  Russian  Empire  amidst  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in 


132  Aleksandar  Teodorov-Balan,  “Edna  makedonska  teoriya,”  Periodichesko  spisanie  65 

(1904)- 

133  “0  znachenii  Moravskago  ili  Resavskago  narechiya  dlya  sovremennoy  i istoricheskoy 
etnografii  Balkanskago  poluostrova,”  Zhivaya  starina  7 (1898). 

134  “Belezhki  po  yuzhnoslavyanskata  filologiya  i istoriya,”  Batgarska  sbirka  (1907),  (1910- 
1911);  “Osnovite  na  edno  srabsko-balgarsko  sblizhenie,”  Balgarska  sbirka  (1909). 

135  K.  P.  Misirkov:  Dnevnik s-VU~so.VIII.igis  g.  (Sofia  and  Skopje,  DAA-DARM,  2008). 
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1917,  Misirkov  even  became  a representative  of  the  Bulgarian  minority  in 
the  Bessarabian  National  Assembly  ( Sfatul  Jar//).136 

After  the  war,  Krste  Misirkov  lived  in  Bulgaria,  where  he  published 
newspaper  articles  that  were  unquestionably  Bulgarian  nationalist.137  Yet 
a number  of  other  writings  of  his,  although  not  “nationally  separatist,” 
insist  on  designations  such  as  “Macedonians”  and  “Macedonian  popula- 
tion” and  demonstrate  a certain  identitary  particularism.138  Even  more 
paradoxical  is  a third  group  of  articles  Misirkov  wrote  that,  although 
explicitly  Macedonian  nationalist,  still  speak  of  the  Macedonian  language 
and  culture  as  “identical”  to  Bulgarian.139  For  instance,  in  a text  bearing 
the  explicit  title  “Macedonian  nationalism,”140  the  publicist  also  referred 
to  his  “Bulgarian  patriotism”  ( balgarski  patriotizam).  In  all  these  cases, 
Misirkov  was  concerned  mostly  with  countering  Serbian  claims  concern- 
ing Macedonia.  Otherwise,  the  distinction  he  drew  between  Bulgarians 
and  Macedonians  was  rather  contextual  and  variable.  But  in  some  arti- 
cles, he  was  able  to  overcame  his  anti-Serbian  stance,  dating  from  the 
period  after  On  Macedonian  Matters,  in  order  to  recommend  Macedonia 
as  a bridge  between  Serbs  and  Bulgarians  in  the  framework  of  a future 
and  “better”  Yugoslavia.141 

Krste  Misirkov’s  case  is  actually  a good  illustration  of  the  theories  insist- 
ing on  the  multiple  and  shifting  character  of  identity.  Other  members 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  circle  from  rgo2-rgo3  seem  more  coherent  in  their 
Macedonian  nationalism.  Such  is  the  case  of  Dimitrija  Cupovski  who,  in 
rgr3,  started  publishing  the  Russian-language  journal  Makedonskiy  goios 
(Macedonian  Voice).  Both  in  it  and  in  periodicals  of  Russian  Slavophiles, 
Cupovski  published  a number  of  articles  that  emphasized  Macedonians’ 
distinctive  ethnic  character  and  countered  Bulgarian,  Greek  and  Serbian 
propaganda.  In  March  rgr3  Dimitrija  Cupovski  addressed  to  the  London 


136  This  activity  is  often  emphasized  by  the  Bulgarian  polemical  literature,  such  as 
Tsarnushanov,  Makedonizmat-  Veselin  Traykov,  Kraste  Misirkov  i za  balgarskite  raboti  v 
Makedoniya  (Stara  Zagora:  Znanie,  2000). 

137  For  instance,  “Narodniyat  epos  i Makedoniya,”  Razvitie  2-3  (1919);  “Sarbite — 
Dushanovata  imperiya,”  Mir,  March  8, 1919. 

138  “Optimizam  i pesimizam,”  Ilinden,  March  3, 1923;  “Krali  Marko,”  Ilinden,  March  25, 
1923;  “Protivoyadie,”  Pirin,  January  20,  1924;  “Sveti  Sava — srabska  slava,”  Pirin,  February  3, 
1924;  “Shte  uspeyat  li?,”  Mir,  April  10, 1924;  “Poveche  makedontsi,”  Mir,  April  30, 1924. 

139  “Narodnostta  na  makedontsite,”  20  Yuli,  May  11,  1924;  “Patyat  na  primirenieto,”  Ilin- 
den, January  30, 1925.  More  coherent  Macedonian  nationalism  is  to  be  found  in  “Makedon- 
ska  kultura,”  Mir,  April  19, 1924. 

140  “Makedonski  natsionalizam,”  Mir,  March  12, 1925. 

141  “Samoopredelenieto  na  makedontsite,"  Mir,  March  25, 1925. 
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Peace  Conference  (following  the  First  Balkan  War)  a memorandum  call- 
ing for  the  reunification  of  the  parts  of  Macedonia  annexed  by  the  Bal- 
kan monarchies  and  for  the  proclamation  of  a Macedonian  state.  Thus 
Cupovski  seems  to  be  the  first  historical  figure  who  suggested  a full-fledged 
Macedonian  nationalist  program:  he  reconciled  the  “pro-autonomy”  or 
“politically  separatist”  agenda  of  the  “Macedonian  Bulgarian”  revolution- 
aries with  the  ethnographic  thesis  of  the  distinctiveness  of  Macedonian 
Slavs.  In  fact,  Misirkov’s  1903  political  pamphlet  did  not  anticipate  the 
establishment  of  Macedonian  statehood:  instead,  it  declared  loyalty  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Today  Macedonian  historiography  refers  to  personalities  such  as 
Misirkov  and  Cupovski  as  figures  of  exceptional  historical  importance. 
Nevertheless,  until  the  interwar  period,  Macedonian  nationalism  remained 
relatively  weak — if  politically  visible  at  all.  On  the  one  hand,  despite  all 
the  memoranda,  manifestos  and  articles  published  by  the  fathers  of  mod- 
ern Macedonian  national  ideology,  they  represented  rather  isolated  cases 
without  real  international  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  saw, 
their  identity  and  political  thought  was  often  shaped  by  the  propagandist 
constructions  and  strategies  of  neighboring  countries  of  Macedonia — 
especially  (if  not  exclusively)  of  Serbia. 

The  latter  is  confirmed  by  the  case  of  two  Serbian  military  officers 
who  were  also  Macedonian  natives:  Grirorije  Hadzitaskovic  and  Borde 
Gerdzikovic.  In  1905  they  published  in  Belgrade  the  newspaper  Avtonomna 
Macedonija,  calling  for  the  creation  of  an  autonomous  Macedonian  polity 
as  a basis  for  a future  Balkan  federation.  For  both  of  them,  Macedonia 
was  a land  with  a Serbian  historical  and  cultural  legacy  but  with  certain 
regional  idiosyncrasies — like  Montenegro.142  In  July  1918,  as  officer  of  the 
Serbian  army  at  the  Macedonian  front,  Hadzitaskovic  sent  the  Serbian 
authorities  who  took  refuge  on  Corfu  a petition  for  the  recognition  of  Mace- 
donian Slavs  as  a distinct  nationality  in  the  framework  of  the  envisaged 
“Yugoslav”  state.  Backed  up  by  the  theory  of  Jovan  Cvijic,  such  recognition 
could  match  the  Wilsonian  principle  of  self-determination  and  serve  the 
Serbian  cause  at  the  same  time.  According  to  Hadzitaskovic,  all  possible 
international  objection  to  the  incorporation  of  Macedonia  in  the  planned 


142  Ristovski,  Istorija,  230. 
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South  Slavic  state  would  be  neutralized,  Belgrade  would  obtain  Salonika 
and  Bulgaria  would  lose  the  region  for  good.143 

However,  the  government  of  Nikola  Pasic  was  not  disposed  to  make 
compromises  with  the  “Serbian”  ethnic  belonging  of  Macedonians.  In  the 
framework  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  the  Macedo- 
nian Slavs  were  treated  as  Serbs,  or  “Southern  Serbians”  (Juznosrbijanci );  the 
thesis  of  the  “floating  mass”  of  Cvijic  and  the  “Macedonism”  of  Novakovic 
was  discarded.  The  population  of  the  Vardar  region  was  educated  in  the 
Serbian  language.144  However,  the  use  of  the  vernacular  Slavic  tongue  was 
not  necessarily  forbidden:  it  was  tolerated  even  in  literary  production  as 
a “Serbian  dialect.” 

Thus,  in  the  late  1920s  and  mostly  through  the  1930s,  works  appeared 
in  Macedonian  like  the  theater  plays  written  by  Vasil  Iljoski,  Risto  Krle 
and  Anton  Panov.145  The  Yugoslav  official  press  in  Vardar  Macedonia 
also  published  folkloristic  materials  in  vernacular  Macedonian.146  In  fact, 
these  publications  are  not  merely  literary  or  linguistic  curiosities:  they 
went  hand  in  hand  with  a certain  identity  evolution. 

As  early  as  1926,  Panko  Brasnarov/Brashnarov,  local  activist  of  the  left- 
ist IMRO  (United),  emphasized  the  “denationalization”  of  the  young  gen- 
eration in  Vardar  Macedonia,  a result  of  its  schooling  in  a Serbian  spirit.147 
According  to  Brasnarov,  the  Yugoslav  regime  was  causing  a “national 
crisis”  ( natsionalna  kriza ) between  parents  and  their  children.  The  news- 
paper of  the  IMRO  (United),  Makedonsko  delo,  had  a somewhat  different 
interpretation  of  the  same  phenomenon.  According  to  the  newspaper,  the 
assimilationist  practices  of  the  Serbian  authorities  increased  the  number  of 
young  people  “with  a Macedonian  consciousness  irrespective  of  whether 


143  Bulgaria,  says  Hadzitaskovic,  could  otherwise  refer  “to  the  name  ‘Bulgarian’  with 
which,  according  to  Cvijic  as  well,  the  Macedonians  designate  themselves:  we  have  to 
get  ahead  of  them  [the  Bulgarians],  to  take  the  name  ‘Macedonian’  and  to  give  it  all  the 
importance  it  has  to  detriment  of  its  relationship  to  the  Bulgarian  nationality”  (Ristovski, 
Istorija,  490). 

144  On  the  Serbian  educational  and  cultural  policy  in  interwar  Vardar  Macedonia: 
Vladan  Jovanovic,  Jugoslovenska  drzava  i Juzna  Srbija  igi8-ig2g  (Belgrade:  INIS,  2002), 
309-351- 

145  See  Aleksandar  Aleksiev,  Osnovopoloznici  na  makedonskata  dramska  literatura 
(Skopje:  Misla,  1972). 

146  See  Stojan  Risteski,  Prilozi  za  istorijata  na  makedonskiot  jazik  (Ohrid:  Macedonia 
Prima,  2000),  81-101. 

147  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  521. 
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they  are  Bulgarians,  Vlachs,  etc.”148  Leftist  activists  applauded  this  trend, 
while  their  ideological  enemies  feared  it. 

Again  in  1926-1927,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  IMRO  received  infor- 
mation suggesting  the  relative  “indifference”  of  the  people  from  the  Vardar 
region  to  their  “Bulgarian”  nationality.  These  people  readily  adopted  Ser- 
bian loanwords  in  their  speech,  accepted  the  new  family  names  ending 
in  -ic,  and  so  on.  According  to  the  IMRO  activists,  the  local  schools  were 
tolerant  towards  the  use  of  Macedonian  dialects  and  were  trying  to  “amal- 
gamate” them  with  standard  Serbian:  certain  Macedonian  language  par- 
ticularities and  vocabulary  that  were  closer  to  Serbian  than  to  Bulgarian 
were  especially  promoted.  In  any  case,  the  self-identification  of  the  locals 
was  changing.  The  IMRO  leaders  acknowledged  the  fact  that  “many  Bul- 
garians formally  say:  we  are  ‘Macedonians,’  but  this  statement  is  meant  for 
the  Serbs  and  the  Macedonians  who  are  not  trusted.  Many  of  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  history,  innocently  believe  in  this  and  agree  to  say 
that  they  are  Macedonians — neither  Bulgarians,  nor  Serbs ”149 

In  the  early  1930s  the  Bulgarian  press  also  noted  the  identity  transfor- 
mations in  the  Yugoslav  part  of  Macedonia.  For  some  analysts  in  Sofia, 
the  Yugoslav  regime  had  become  less  oppressive,  and  this  made  easier 
the  “assimilation”  of  the  “Bulgarian  population”  around  the  Vardar  region.150 
Indeed,  while  in  the  1920s,  there  were  still  forms  of  pro-Bulgarian  politi- 
cal activism  in  the  region,  during  the  next  decade,  the  local  Slavic  pop- 
ulation began  to  accept  the  Yugoslav  reality.  The  young  generation  of 
Vardar  Macedonians  rejected  the  clandestine  forms  of  struggle  and  the 
terror  waged  until  1934  by  the  bands  of  the  IMRO  based  in  Bulgaria.151 
The  agenda  of  the  intellectually  and  politically  active  local  Macedonians 
became  less  radical. 

In  the  cultural  domain,  they  were  more  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  literary  language,  and  in  the  political  arena,  they 
saw  as  a viable  solution  the  federalization  of  Yugoslavia  in  which  Vardar 
Macedonia  would  constitute  a distinct  entity.152  And,  of  course,  just  as 
in  the  other  Balkan  states,  it  was  the  communist  party — in  this  case  the 


148  Macedonia:  Documents  and  Materials,  807-808. 

149  Ibid.,  788. 

150  Kostadin  Paleshutski,  Makedonskoto  osvoboditelno  dvizhenie  1924-7934  (Sofia:  Marin 
Drinov,  1998),  261-262. 

151  In  1934  the  IMRO  was  declared  illegal  and  its  network  was  dismantled  by  the  Bulgar- 
ian government  of  the  political  circle  Zveno. 

152  Ivo  Banac,  The  National  Question  in  Yugoslavia:  Origins,  History,  Politics  (Ithaca,  NY: 
Cornell  University  Press,  1984),  327. 
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Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia  (KPJ) — that  supported  and  sometimes 
inspired  Macedonian  political  activism.  Soon  after  the  January  1934  Com- 
intern resolution  on  the  Macedonian  question,  the  party’s  Fourth  Confer- 
ence recognized  the  existence  of  a distinct  Macedonian  “nationality”  and 
“nation.”153 

The  most  important  manifestation  of  the  latter  during  the  interwar 
period  was  the  MANAPO  ( Makedonski  narodni  pokret,  or  “Macedonian 
people’s/national  movement”  in  Serbo-Croatian) — a leftist  organization 
of  Macedonian  students  that  existed  from  1936  until  the  start  of  World 
War  II.  The  movement  sought  to  “awaken”  Macedonian  national  con- 
sciousness, to  develop  the  local  language  and  to  achieve  the  autonomous 
status  of  Vardar  Macedonia  in  the  framework  of  federalized  Yugoslavia. 
The  same  emancipatory  agenda  could  be  found  on  the  pages  of  the  review 
Luc  (The  Ray),  edited  in  1937.  Written  in  Serbian,  it  nevertheless  published 
some  texts  in  Macedonian  (like  the  play  Pecalbari  by  Anton  Panov)  and 
promoted  the  cultural  and  historical  distinctiveness  of  the  southernmost 
Yugoslav  province.  The  contributors  to  Luc  glorified  Macedonia  as  a “cra- 
dle” of  the  Slavic  script  and  civilization,  they  referred  to  historical  figures 
as  Kliment  and  Naum,  the  disciples  of  Cyril  and  Methodius,  to  their  school 
in  Ohrid,  to  the  Bogomils  and  so  on.154  The  review  even  criticized  the  offi- 
cial theses  about  the  “Old  Serbian”  character  of  the  Macedonian  language. 
The  authorities  briefly  tolerated  the  periodical  but  then  banned  it. 

Citing  examples  such  as  MANAPO  and  Luc,  Ivan  Katardziev,  a historian 
from  Skopje,  believes  that  the  interwar  period  was  the  “time  of  matura- 
tion” and  of  genuine  “affirmation”  of  Macedonian  national  consciousness. 
In  his  opinion,  the  1920s  and  1930s  were  the  second  national  “Revival”  of 
Macedonians,  compensating  for  their  “delay”  in  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries.  The  “definitive  affirmation”  of  Macedonian  national 
activity  was  made  possible,  according  to  Katardziev,  because  of  “the  elimi- 
nation of  the  activity  of  rival  propaganda,  especially  Bulgarian.”155  Given 
the  fact  that  Serbian  and  Greek  “propaganda”  was  far  from  eliminated 
in  Vardar  Macedonia  and  Aegean  Macedonia  respectively,  following 
Katardziev,  one  must  perhaps  admit  that  Macedonian  nationalism  crys- 
tallized precisely  where  the  standard  Bulgarian  language,  education  and 
culture  were  successfully  neutralized.  This  view  is  not  far  from  that  of 


153  Paleshutski,  Yugosiavskata,  229. 

154  Katardziev,  Makedonija  sto  godini,  231. 

155  Ibid.,  229,  256-259. 
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Krste  Misirkov  who,  in  his  Macedonian  Matters,  saw  Bulgaria  as  the  great- 
est disaster  for  Macedonian  cultural  distinctiveness  and  noted  that  Ser- 
bian influence  was  the  ideal  ground  for  the  development  of  the  latter. 

In  a way,  this  observation  only  supports  the  Bulgarian  thesis  that  Mace- 
donian nationalism  is  a product  of  “Serbification.”  Nevertheless,  one  could 
also  perceive  a Bulgarian  “legacy”  of  sorts  in  the  Macedonian  identity  pro- 
moted more  openly  in  the  1930s  in  the  Vardar  region.  It  is  particularly 
clear  in  the  historical  references  employed  in  the  writings  of  local  intellec- 
tuals such  as  the  poet  Koco  Racin.  These  references  were  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius and  their  disciples,  the  Bogomils  and  the  kingdom  of  Samuil,  as  well 
as  the  nineteenth-century  “Revival,”  the  Internal  Organization  from  the 
Ottoman  period  and  the  Ilinden  uprising.  This  “list”  was  clearly  an  adap- 
tation of  the  Bulgarian  pantheon  of  historical  figures  from  Macedonia.156 
However,  ingredients  of  the  narrative  under  construction — its  medieval 
and  Ottoman  parts,  to  be  exact — were  certainly  adopted  through  a Ser- 
bian reinterpretation.  The  idea  that  the  state  of  Samuil  was  “Macedonian 
Slavic”  and  not  Bulgarian  was  launched  by  Serbian  scholars,  and  even  fig- 
ures like  the  brothers  Miladinov  have  been  mobilized  in  “South  Serbian” 
versions  of  the  history  of  Macedonia.157 

Educated  in  Serbian  schools,  the  Macedonian  writers  from  the  inter- 
war period  likewise  used  patterns  of  orthography  that  were  close  to  that 
of  Vuk  Karadzic.  In  the  Yugoslav  context,  the  use  of  Bulgarian  script  was 
certainly  inadvisable,  if  not  impossible,  but  as  a graphic  system  it  was 
also  too  traditionalist  in  order  to  reflect  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a previ- 
ously non-standardized  language  variety.  In  fact,  writing  in  the  Macedo- 
nian language  was  the  particularity  of  the  natives  from  the  Vardar  region 
vis-a-vis  the  Macedonian  nationalists  and  quasi-nationalists  from  Bul- 
garia, who  generally  expressed  themselves  in  standard  Bulgarian.  The 
works  that  were  published  in  Bulgaria  in  the  Macedonian  language  were 
again  authored  by  personalities  from  the  Yugoslav  part  of  Macedonia  like 
Venko  Markovski  or  Kole  Nedelkovski.  Their  activity,  as  well  as  that  of 
Racin  and  of  other  young  Vardar  poets  and  playwrights,  attests  to  a cer- 
tain attempt  to  create  an  original  literature  in  the  local  Slavic  language. 


156  Racin  had  access  to  the  publications  of  the  IMRO  (United):  Blaze  Ristovski,  Koco 
Racin.  Istorisko-Literaturni  istrazuvanja  (Skopje:  Makedonska  kniga,  1983),  136. 

157  Dragutin  Anastasijevic,  "Hipoteza  o Zapadnoj  Bugarskoj,”  Glasnik  Skopskog  naucnog 
drustva  3 (1928);  Tihomir  Dordevic,  Makedonija  (Belgrade:  Udruzenje  Juznosrbijanaca, 

1929)- 
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This  “linguistic”  aspect  of  Macedonian  nationalism  was  virtually  absent 
outside  Yugoslav  Macedonia. 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  illegal  periodicals  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Yugoslavia  also  used  the  Macedonian  language  and  referred  to  his- 
torical figures  like  Samuil  or  the  revolutionary  Goce  Delcev.158  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  wartime  press  of  the  Macedonian  communist  resistance 
against  the  foreign — mostly  Bulgarian — occupation  between  1941  and 
1944.  This  was  actually  the  first  important  political  movement  of  a Mace- 
donian nationalist  character.159  Yet  after  the  elimination  of  pro-Bulgarian 
and  of  more  pro-autonomy  leaders  from  the  initial  period  of  the  strug- 
gle, the  movement  assumed  an  unambiguously  pro-Yugoslav  character. 
Macedonian  national  emancipation  and  the  communist  Yugoslav  project 
became  inseparable  after  the  Second  Session  of  the  Antifascist  Council  of 
the  People’s  Liberation  of  Yugoslavia  (AVNOJ,  November  1943).  It  decreed 
the  creation  of  a new  federative  state  that  included  a Macedonian  entity. 

As  is  well-known,  in  August  1944,  the  local  partisan  movement,  through 
its  own  Antifascist  Council  (ASNOM),  finally  established  the  “first  Mace- 
donian state  after  Samuil.”  The  date,  August  2,  was  highly  symbolic:  it 
was  the  day  of  the  Ilinden  uprising  in  1903.  In  this  manner  the  Macedo- 
nian partisans  sought  to  obtain  the  legitimacy  of  continuators  of  a long 
historical  tradition — especially  of  the  revolutionary  movement  from  the 
late  Ottoman  period,  led  by  the  Internal  Organization.  The  doyen  of  the 
assembly,  Panko  Brasnarov,  announced  in  an  emotional  speech  the  “Sec- 
ond Ilinden”  of  the  Macedonian  people  and  its  definitive  “liberation.”  In 
a way,  Brasnarov  represented  the  claimed  “tradition.”  He  was  a former 
Bulgarian  Exarchist  teacher,  former  revolutionary  of  the  “Macedonian 
Bulgarian”  Internal  Organization  and  activist  of  the  “Bulgarian  section”  of 
Sandanski’s  People’s  Federative  Party;  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Yugoslavia  since  1919;  since  1925,  a leader  of  the  left-wing  IMRO  (United), 
which  was  instrumental  in  the  communist  promotion  of  Macedonian 
nationalism;  again  a Bulgarian  teacher  during  the  first  years  of  the  Bul- 
garian occupation  of  Vardar  Macedonia;  and  finally,  a participant  in  the 
Macedonian  partisan  resistance  against  the  same  occupation.  At  the  end 
of  this  continuity  of  ruptures  was  the  new  federative  Yugoslavia:  Macedo- 
nia was  proclaimed  its  “equal  and  full  member.” 


158  This  is  the  case  for  Biiten  (Skopje,  1940)  and  Iskra  (Skopje,  1941). 

159  On  the  importance  of  these  publications  in  the  standardization  of  Macedonian:  Tor- 
sten Szobries,  Sprachliche  Aspekte  des  nation  building  in  Mazedonien:  Die  Kommunistische 
Presse  in  Vardar-Mazedonien  (7940-7943)  (Stuttgart:  Steiner,  1999). 
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Conclusion 

As  we  saw  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  today  Macedonia’s  neighbors 
(especially  the  Slavic  ones)  often  blame  one  another  for  fathering  Mace- 
donian nationalism  and  the  Macedonian  nation.  While  for  the  Bulgarian 
scholars  the  latter  is  clearly  the  result  of  Serbian  propaganda,  there  were 
Serbian  authors  who  see  it  as  the  offspring  of  a Greater  Bulgarian  mani- 
pulation. Meanwhile,  Greek  polemicists  are  tempted  to  interpret  it  as  a 
product  of  pan-Slavic  imperialism  directed  against  “Northern  Hellenism.” 
However,  as  demonstrated  above,  all  the  neighbors  of  contemporary 
Macedonians  have  contributed,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  formation 
of  their  identity. 

The  Slavs  in  Macedonia  have  borrowed  the  reference  to  ancient  Mace- 
donia as  well  as  the  very  name  of  the  region/country  from  Greek  national- 
ism. During  the  nineteenth  century,  Greek  education  introduced  the  myth 
of  Philip  and  Alexander  to  the  Macedonian  population.  By  the  end  of  the 
Ottoman  period,  Greek  propagandists  were  even  printing  books  in  the 
Slavic  vernacular  celebrating  the  glorious  endeavors  of  the  ancient  ruler 
in  an  attempt  to  convince  the  local  population  that  it  was  not  Bulgarian. 
During  the  interwar  period,  as  well  as  after  World  War  II  and  the  Civil 
War  (1946-1949),  the  administration  of  Greek  Macedonia  tried  to  convert 
local  Slav  Macedonians  into  proud  descendants  of  Alexander — that  is,  into 
Greeks.  To  a certain  extent  the  attempt  failed  but  the  myth  worked:  the 
“antiquization”  ( antikvizacija)160  of  the  Republic  of  Macedonia  today  was 
largely  inspired  by  emigrant  communities  in  Australia  and  North  Amer- 
ica that  came  from  Greek  Macedonia.  In  iggi,  after  the  Yugoslav  republic 
gained  independence,  these  emigrants  proposed  the  contentious  flag  with 
the  sixteen-pointed  star  from  Vergina  (the  archaeological  site  in  Northern 
Greece  where  the  [alleged]  royal  tomb  of  Philip  II  was  discovered).161 

The  Bulgarian-Macedonian  connection  is  even  stronger:  nowadays 
Macedonian  nationalism  has  incorporated  a number  of  ideological 
representations  inherited  from  Bulgarian  nationalism.  This  is  particularly 


160  A derogatory  term  introduced  by  intellectuals  and  public  figures  in  the  former 
Yugoslav  republic  who  oppose  the  promotion  of  modern  Macedonians’  “ancient  roots” 
and  see  it  as  political  manipulation  masking  the  real  problems  of  Macedonia’s  society  and 
economy.  The  term  is  used  in  particular  to  describe  the  instrumentalization  of  ancient 
history  by  Nikola  Gruevski's  government  (in  office  since  2006). 

161  On  the  role  of  the  Macedonians  from  Australia  and  North  America:  Loring  Dan- 
forth,  The  Macedonian  Conflict.  Ethnic  Nationalism  in  a Transnational  World  (Princeton,  NJ: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1995). 
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true  of  the  image  of  the  spatial  boundaries  of  “geographic  Macedonia.” 
The  borders  claimed  by  Macedonian  nationalists  today  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  Bulgarian  maps  from  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
same  image  of  the  “motherland”  was  simultaneously  made  popular  by 
the  activists  of  the  famous  Internal  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Organi- 
zation, established  in  1893.  Bulgarians  by  ethnic  self-identification,  the 
Macedonian  revolutionaries  used  pro-autonomy  and  even  strictly  pro- 
independence political  rhetoric  that  did  not  necessarily  fit  into  the  idea 
of  “Greater  Bulgaria.”  Macedonian  historiography  also  inherited  much  of 
the  Bulgarian  historical  narrative,  especially  that  concerning  medieval  his- 
tory and  the  “Revival”  of  the  late  Ottoman  period. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Serbian  scholars  launched  the 
ethnographic  idea  of  a Macedonian  Slavic  ethnicity  and  language,  largely 
in  order  to  counter  Bulgarian  cultural  influence  in  the  region.  Serbian- 
educated  Macedonians  began  publishing  the  first  works  in  a Slav  Mace- 
donian linguistic  variety  distinct  from  the  Bulgarian  standard  norm.  They 
were  also  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a separate  Macedonian  Ortho- 
dox Church:  ironically,  this  is  the  main  problem  in  relations  between 
Skopje  and  Belgrade  today.  The  Macedonian  state  is  clearly  a continuation 
of  the  Yugoslav  republic  established  in  1944  by  communists  from  Vardar 
Macedonia,  previously  part  of  Serbia  and  of  royal  Yugoslavia.  They  were 
educated  in  royal  Yugoslavia  and  fought  against  the  Bulgarian  occupation 
during  World  War  II  together  with  Serbian  and  other  Yugoslav  partisans. 
In  Tito’s  Yugoslavia  the  Macedonians  obtained  an  officially  recognized 
standard  language  and  their  own  alphabet,  akin  to  that  of  Serbian. 

Given  these  circumstances,  Macedonian  national  identity  looks  more 
like  a result  of  the  three  neighboring  nationalisms  than  like  a plot  orga- 
nized by  one  of  them.  And  here  one  must  take  into  account  a number 
of  other  national  and  transnational  projects  and  actors — like  the  Yugo- 
slav idea  in  the  past  or  Albanian  minority  activism  today — that  have  also 
shaped  specific  features  of  Macedonian  nationalism.  In  reality,  the  Mace- 
donian case  shows  clearly  the  transnational  dimensions  of  the  formation 
of  every  nationalism:  it  suggests  that  the  construction  of  national  ideolo- 
gies and  identities  must  also  be  interpreted  as  a process  of  specific  histori- 
cal dis/ entanglement,  in  which  the  neighbors  are  much  more  important 
than  is  indicated  by  national  history.  Of  course,  neither  Macedonian  nor 
any  other  national  ideology  and  identity  can  be  fully  understood  only  as 
a product  of  such  dis/entanglement.  While  this  text  emphasized  the  prob- 
lematic aspects  of  “national  belonging,”  it  is  up  to  the  national  historians 
to  trace  its  continuities  and  to  fill  in  the  gaps  within  it. 
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Language  problems  have  a central  place  in  the  attempts  to  study  and 
understand  the  Balkans.  Balkan  studies,  as  an  academic  discipline,  started 
with  linguistic  studies,  and  linguistics  remains  one  of  the  core  branches 
in  this  field.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  variety  of  languages  in  the  region 
and  to  the  close  connection  between  nation  and  language  in  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  also  in  part  to  the  numerous  parallels  between  the  indi- 
vidual Balkan  languages  and  dialects  resulting  from  centuries-long  mutual 
influences.  But  languages  do  not  simply  generate  spontaneously — they 
are  subjected  to  intentional  policies  and  ideological  interpretations.  Here 
we  are  interested  not  in  the  purely  linguistic  problems  but  in  the  political 
implications  of  the  different  language  reforms  and  policies. 

The  interconnections  between  language  and  politics  are  amply  present 
in  all  Balkan  countries,  and  for  every  one  of  them  there  is  at  least  one 
well-known  example  that  has  been  the  object  of  numerous  studies:  the 
Kemalist  reforms  in  modern  Turkey  introducing  a new  alphabet  and 
the  re-Turkization  of  the  language;  the  two-century-long  efforts  to  impose 
the  spoken  language  as  the  official  norm  in  Greece;  the  efforts  to  create 
and  agree  on  one  single  Albanian  alphabet  in  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  as  well  as  the  standardization  of  the  Albanian  lan- 
guage during  the  communist  regime;  the  attempts  to  codify  Serbian  and 
Croatian  as  (at  least)  two  different  languages  or  as  one  single  language 
(Serbo-Croatian),  as  part  of  the  dominant  nation-building  policy;  the  tran- 
sition to  Latin  script  and  the  re-Latinization  of  Romanian  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  attempts  to  codify  a separate  Moldovan  language 
written  in  Cyrillic  during  the  Soviet  period;  the  struggles  to  impose  the 
western  or  the  eastern  dialects  as  a basis  for  the  official  norm,  as  well 
as  the  highly  politicized  debates  concerning  the  orthography  in  the  Bul- 
garian case;  and  the  codification  of  Macedonian  during  and  after  World 
War  II,  to  mention  just  the  most  important  cases.  In  all  Balkan  countries  a 
close  connection  between  language  and  national  identity  is  visible,  which 
in  fact  means  between  language  policies  and  nation-building  process  on 
the  one  hand  and  politicization  of  the  problem  on  ideological  and/or 
party  lines  on  the  other. 
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At  the  same  time,  there  is  a vast  literature  on  the  “Balkan  linguistic 
area”  or  “Balkan  Sprachbund”  and  the  similarities  and  mutual  influences 
between  the  various  languages  in  the  region.  These  studies  are  purely 
linguistic  and  examine  spontaneous  processes  of  convergence  of  the 
languages  in  the  region  in  phonetics,  grammar  and  vocabulary,  ffere,  by 
contrast,  we  are  interested  mostly  in  the  entanglements  between  the  indi- 
vidual cases  of  deliberate  language  policy.  In  our  opinion,  due  to  these 
entanglements,  every  one  of  these  language  policies  can  be  properly 
understood  only  in  a larger  context. 

At  a regional  level  the  languages  of  the  Balkan  peoples  are  seen  pri- 
marily as  an  integral  part  of  their  identity  and  individuality  vis-a-vis  their 
neighbors.  In  contrast  with  many  elements  of  the  material  culture,  of  the 
traditions  and  the  “mentality,”  which  are  often  labelled  “common  Balkan,” 
languages  have  always  been  instrumentalized  first  of  all  as  a key  sign  of 
national  distinctiveness,  as  well  as  national  unity.  Only  specialists  know 
about  the  Balkan  Sprachbund,  unlike  the  far  more  widely  known  “Balkan 
cuisine,”  “Balkan  music”  and  “Balkanization.”  By  contrast,  Balkan  lan- 
guages are  identified  only  with  the  respective  Balkan  nation.  The  reason 
seems  obvious:  every  nation  has  its  own  language,  in  which  education  is 
conducted  and  national  literature  is  written;  the  language  policies  almost 
always  try  to  increase  the  distinctiveness  of  the  language  and  therefore 
of  the  nation,  and  even  when  some  of  them  stress  a certain  affiliation, 
this  is  usually  with  a geographically  remote  culture  and/or  political  power 
(Bulgarian-Russian;  Romanian-Romance  languages),  as  a potential  “ally” 
against  hostile  neighbors.  This  affiliation  is  usually  intended  to  lend  a 
certain  prestige  to  the  national  language,  underscoring  that  it  belongs  to 
a larger  linguistic  branch — whether  Slavic,  Romance  (or  more  generally 
Indo-European),  Turkic  or  something  else. 

That  makes  it  even  more  challenging  to  examine  the  entanglements 
between  the  language  policies  among  the  various  Balkan  countries  and 
peoples,  certainly  without  downplaying  some  universal  tendencies,  given 
the  fact  that  in  all  cases  examples  from  Western  and  Central  Europe 
played  an  important  role.  Language  policies  are  interconnected  in  many 
regards,  even  if,  ironically,  what  unites  them  above  all  is  their  ambition  to 
make  their  language  as  different  as  possible  from  those  of  the  neighbors. 
Thus,  as  a result  of  a mutual  opposition,  very  often  the  same  questions 
gained  a central  place  in  several  cases  of  language  policy  in  the  Balkans. 

The  parallels  between  different  language  policies  in  the  Balkans  are 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  linguists  and  intellectuals  followed  the  same 
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leading  models  of  nineteenth-century  European  linguistics  in  their 
attempts  to  develop  and  codify  the  national  language.  In  some  cases  this 
is  the  contribution  of  leading  linguists  who  influenced  the  development 
of  more  than  one  language  in  the  region.  The  most  impressive  example  is 
§emseddin  Sami  (Sami  Frasheri),  who  played  a crucial  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  both  Albanian  and  Turkish  as  modern  national  languages.  He 
created  the  most  widely  used  Albanian  alphabet  of  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries,  the  Stamboul  alphabet  of  1879.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  the  famous  Turkish.  Dictionary  (1901),  still  widely  used  by 
specialists  in  Ottoman  studies.  His  approach  was  largely  similar  despite 
the  major  differences  between  the  two  languages  and  their  status:  in 
both  cases  he  attributed  a central  role  to  the  language  in  defining  the 
national  identity,  stressed  the  need  for  the  development  of  contemporary 
“national”  languages  with  the  respective  terminology  in  various  spheres, 
and  paid  special  attention  to  phonetics  and  its  role  in  proper  writing.  Still, 
in  many  other  cases  parallels  between  different  language  policies  resulted 
from  the  common  cultural  and  political  milieu  in  which  they  developed, 
as  well  as  from  the  influence  of  developments  in  neighboring  nations. 

First  of  all,  it  is  noticeable  that  in  the  Balkans  special  attention  was 
given  to  the  alphabet  as  an  easily  recognizable  marker  for  identifying  the 
respective  communities.  An  important  precondition  for  this  phenomenon 
was  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  pre-modern  times,  six  alphabets  with  clear 
visual  differences,  and  with  long  and  rich  traditions,  were  used  in  the  Bal- 
kan area  throughout  the  entire  Ottoman  period — Arabic,  Greek,  Cyrillic, 
more  and  more  often  Latin  script  and,  concerning  less  numerous  but  cul- 
turally active  communities,  Armenian  and  Hebrew. 

In  the  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  history  of  the  Balkan  peo- 
ples, there  were  already  several  cases  of  transition  from  one  previously 
established  alphabet  to  a different  one.  Such  a shift  was  related  to  a gen- 
eral political  and  cultural  reorientation  of  the  respective  national  states 
(Romania,  Turkey).  The  choice  of  a Latin-based  alphabet  in  the  Albanian 
case  not  only  resulted  from  the  self-perception  of  the  Albanian  national 
movement  as  a “European”  one,  but  also  was  a reaction  to  the  attempts 
to  impose  the  Arabic  or  Greek  alphabet  on  the  Albanians. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  graphic  system  carries  an  important  ideological 
value,  which  is  also  reflected  in  the  orthographic  reforms.  In  fact  these  are 
the  most  visible  and  best-known  parts  of  the  respective  language  ques- 
tions. In  some  cases  there  were  partial  changes  in  the  alphabet,  and  the 
decision  to  introduce  or  abandon  certain  letters  was  intended  not  only  to 
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make  the  alphabet  ht  the  phonology  of  the  respective  language  but  also 
to  make  it  clearly  distinct  from  (or  in  exceptional  cases,  to  make  it  more 
similar  to)  the  alphabets  of  the  neighboring  nations. 

A crucial  role  in  formulating  the  language  policies  in  the  region  was 
played  by  the  principle  “one  nation — one  language.”  On  the  one  hand,  it 
led  to  efforts  to  consolidate  one  single  written  norm  and  to  determined 
opposition  to  all  attempts  to  create  other  ones  within  or  outside  the  bor- 
ders of  the  national  state.  Likewise,  communities  outside  the  borders  of 
the  national  state  usually  made  zealous  efforts  to  follow  the  language 
standard  of  the  mother  country.  Examples  of  this  exist  among  all  national 
minority  groups  in  the  region — in  the  Turkish,  Greek  and  Albanian  cases 
that  were  successful  in  the  long  run.  Finally,  one  could  also  add  the  Roma- 
nian case,  insofar  as  only  in  Transnistria  is  “Moldovan”  still  written  in 
Cyrillic  letters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attempts  to  legitimize  a separate  state  and 
nation  always  went  through  a policy  of  developing  and  standardizing  a 
separate  national  language,  even  if  the  differences  from  the  already  estab- 
lished norm  were  minimal  (Serbian/Croatian/Bosnian;  to  a certain  extent 
Macedonian  vis-a-vis  Bulgarian).  In  these  cases  the  use  of  a different 
alphabet  often  proved  to  be  useful  (Serbian  in  Cyrillic  vis-a-vis  Croatian 
in  Latin  script;  Romanian  in  Latin  script  vis-a-vis  Moldovan  in  Cyrillic),  or 
at  least  a number  of  different  letters  helped  to  make  the  visual  differentia- 
tion easier  (Macedonian  vis-a-vis  Bulgarian  and  Serbian). 

In  this  category  should  also  be  included  the  attempts  to  create  one  sin- 
gle Serbo-Croatian  language.  According  to  the  political  ideology  of  inter- 
war Yugoslavia,  the  majority  of  the  population  belonged  to  one  nation, 
the  Serbo-Croatians.  Furthermore,  they  spoke  a single  language,  Serbo- 
Croatian.  Article  3 of  the  Vidovdan  Constitution  (1921)  even  proclaimed 
“Serbo-Croato-Slovenian”  as  the  official  language  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
same  name.  Language  unity  was  crucial  because  of  the  religious  differ- 
ences among  “Serbo-Croatians” — Orthodox,  Catholics  and  Muslims.  The 
recognition  of  the  separate  nations  and  their  institutionalization  in  sepa- 
rate federative  republics  within  communist  Yugoslavia  and  even  more 
after  its  disintegration  finally  led  to  the  recognition  and  codffication  of 
several  different  languages,  despite  the  limited  real  differences. 

The  ambition  to  highlight  the  distinctiveness  of  the  nation  and  to  pre- 
serve its  spirit  led  to  long-lasting  efforts  to  “purify”  the  languages  from 
“foreign”  influences  and  loanwords.  Loanwords  from  related  languages 
(such  as  French  in  the  Romanian  case,  and  Russian  in  the  Bulgarian  one) 
were  consciously  adopted  in  order  to  replace  words  borrowed  earlier  from 
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the  languages  of  the  neighboring  nations,  usually  as  a result  of  political 
and  cultural  domination  in  the  past.  In  this  way  Turkish  loanwords  were 
replaced  in  most  of  the  Balkan  languages,  Arab  and  Persian  words  in 
Turkish  itself,  Slavic  words  in  Romanian,  and  so  on.  There  are  also  more 
specific  cases — the  firm  opposition  of  the  Croatian  language-builders  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  II  against  loanwords  was  due  in  part  to  their 
abundance  in  Serbian.  In  fact  this  is  a good  example  of  how  the  same 
linguistic  practice  served  different  goals  in  different  circumstances.  Dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  the  invention  of  new  words  and  caiques  in 
Croatian  (as  well  as  in  other  Slavic  languages  in  the  region)  resulted  from 
following  the  German  and  the  Hungarian  model  and  from  direct  Czech 
influence,  aiming  at  the  purification  of  the  national  language;  later  on  it 
was  used  simply  to  enhance  the  difference  from  Serbian. 

The  effort  to  purify  the  language  of  loanwords  led  to  similar  paradoxes 
in  most  Balkan  languages — growing  distance  between  the  standard  and 
spoken  language,  as  many  loanwords  only  remained  part  of  the  spoken 
language  and  the  “dialects,”  while  the  standardized  language  was  con- 
stantly enriched  with  loanwords  of  more  prestigious  origin.  Still,  the 
intensive  connections  and  influences  from  the  past  are  clearly  visible,  for 
instance  from  the  preserved  Arabic  and  Persian  words  in  Turkish,  Turkish 
words  (including  Arabic  and  Persian  ones)  in  other  Balkan  languages,  and 
Slavic  and  Turkish  words  in  Romanian. 

The  choice  of  specific  words  and  the  modification  of  the  vocabulary 
have  often  been  motivated  by  the  ambition  to  achieve  a clearer  distinc- 
tion from  the  other  languages  in  the  region.  During  the  development  of 
standard  Bulgarian,  one  of  the  main  goals  was  to  make  it  as  different  as 
possible  from  Serbian.  In  the  Macedonian  case  it  was  important  to  under- 
score the  differences  from  Bulgarian  and  later  on  from  Serbian,  as  a reac- 
tion to  the  strong  influence  of  Serbian/Serbo-Croatian  within  Yugoslavia. 
And  finally,  the  establishment  of  separate  Serbian  and  Croatian  in  both 
cases  involved  the  imposition  of  words  that  were  absent  or  relatively 
rarely  used  within  the  other  standard. 

Another  common  trend  was  the  ambition  of  at  least  part  of  the  elites  of 
every  Balkan  nation  to  write  in  a clear  and  easily  understandable  language. 
As  a result,  in  several  Balkan  countries  there  were  conscious  attempts  to 
simplify  the  official  language  and/or  to  impose  the  spoken  language  as 
official.  This  process  was  longest,  and  consequently  most  visible,  within 
the  two  communities  with  the  strongest  tradition  of  high  culture — the 
Greek  and  the  Turkish  one.  Among  some  other  Balkan  nations  such  as 
Serbians  and  Bulgarians,  the  same  controversy  was  resolved  much  more 
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rapidly  and  more  easily  early  on,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  as  a 
result  of  the  weaker  tradition  of  written  culture.  It  was  not  by  chance 
that  in  these  cases  another  question  emerged  as  the  priority,  namely  the 
problem  of  standardization  of  the  official  language — in  Serbian/Serbo- 
Croatian,  in  Bulgarian  and  especially  in  Albanian.  To  choose  the  spoken 
language  as  a basis  for  the  official  norm  meant,  in  practice,  to  favor  cer- 
tain dialects  to  the  detriment  of  others  during  the  development  of  the 
standard  norm.  This  is  clearly  visible  in  the  case  of  the  western  dialects 
in  Bulgarian  and  the  northern  dialects  (Geg)  in  Albanian,  as  well  as  with 
kajkavian  in  Croatian. 

In  most  Balkan  countries  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  “ancientness” 
of  the  language;  a primary  motive  is  competition  with  the  Greek  case, 
with  its  long,  uninterrupted  and  rich  tradition  of  written  culture.  Ancient- 
ness was  also  important  for  attempts  to  prove  a longer  presence  in  a spe- 
cific territory  than  some  other  neighboring  nation,  to  claim  the  heritage 
of  some  ancient  tribe  and  even  for  self-representation  as  the  “autoch- 
thonous” population  of  the  region.  In  a very  similar  way  the  Romanian 
popular  history  claims  the  linguistic  heritage  of  the  Dacians,  the  Bulgarian 
one  claims  that  of  the  Tracians,  and  the  Albanian  one  claims  that  of  the 
Illyrians. 

Depending  on  the  circumstances,  the  same  principle  could  play  a dif- 
ferent role  in  language  policy  in  the  various  Balkan  cases.  This  is  the  case 
of  the  phonetic  principle  “one  sound — one  letter,”  which  is  usually  con- 
sidered “democratic”  compared  to  the  etymological  principle,  which  by 
contrast  is  seen  as  “conservative.”  In  pure  form  this  rule  could  be  seen 
in  Vuk  Karadzic’s  language  reform  in  the  Serbian  case,  in  which  a purely 
phonetic  orthography  was  adopted.  On  the  opposite  side  the  etymologic 
orthography  was  later  adopted  as  an  important  tool  by  the  language 
builders  of  a separate  Croatian.  The  ambition  to  comply  with  the  “one 
sound — one  letter”  principle  became  an  argument  for  imposing  politi- 
cally motivated  reforms  of  the  orthography  in  Bulgaria  (1921  and  1945) 
and  Romania  (1953).  In  the  Albanian  case,  however,  the  same  rule  turned 
into  the  main  argument  for  those  who  wanted  to  develop  an  original  and 
unique  Albanian  alphabet.  Moreover,  in  Turkey  after  the  Kemalist  revolu- 
tion, the  “one  sound — one  letter”  principle  was  used  as  an  argument  to 
adopt  the  new  Latin-based  Turkish  script  instead  of  Arabic  letters. 

Most  language  reforms  were  related  to  internal  political  struggles  within 
the  respective  countries.  Thus  the  first  reform  for  simplification  of  the  Bul- 
garian orthography  was  imposed  by  the  Agrarian  Party  in  1921,  but  was 
abrogated  shortly  after  the  coup  d’etat  of  June  9, 1923,  that  removed  them 
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from  power.  Another,  almost  identical  reform  was  introduced  in  February 
1945 — five  months  after  the  Soviet  occupation  of  the  country  and  the  com- 
munist takeover.  A similar  reform  was  imposed  by  the  communist  authori- 
ties in  Romania  in  1953,  but  it  was  partly  revised  in  1964  and  completely 
abrogated  in  1993,  shortly  after  the  end  of  communism.  In  Greece  cLimotiki 
became  the  official  norm  in  1976  shortly  after  the  (re-)establishment  of  the 
democratic  regime,  and  in  1982,  after  the  Socialist  Party  came  into  power, 
the  usage  of  diacritical  marks  (accents  and  breathing  signs)  was  substan- 
tially simplified.  The  transition  to  a Latin-based  alphabet  as  well  as  the 
policy  of  re-Turkization  of  the  language  in  Turkey  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  radical  reforms  after  the  Kemalist  revolution. 

But  these  reforms  could  not  be  understood  only  within  the  respective 
national  context,  not  even  as  a part  of  the  general  trend  for  “simplifica- 
tion” and  “democratization”  of  the  orthography  and  the  alphabet.  In  this 
way  the  Romanian  case  clearly  demonstrates  that  changes  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another  (the  abolition  of  the  letter  “a”  in  1953  and  its  partial  and 
later  complete  reintroduction  in  1964  and  1993,  respectively)  corresponded 
to  the  changing  relations  between  this  “island  of  Latin  civilization”  with 
the  surrounding  “Slavic  sea,”  and  more  precisely,  with  Moscow.  Another 
example  is  the  Bulgarian  orthography  reform  of  1945,  which  was  seen  not 
only  as  “democratization”  in  contrast  to  the  alleged  “reactionary”  nature 
(or  simply  “conservatism”)  of  the  old  orthography,  but  also  in  light  of  the 
improving  relations  with  other  Slavic  nations.  According  to  the  argument, 
such  a reform  was  rejected  on  earlier  occasions  so  that  Bulgarians  could 
continue  to  distinguish  themselves  clearly  from  Serbs  and  Russians,  but  it 
was  helpful  at  times  when  Bulgaria  was  oriented  toward  “closer  and  broth- 
erly cooperation”  with  these  peoples.  Along  with  its  pro-Western  implica- 
tions and  practical  usefulness,  the  new  Latin-based  alphabet  adopted  in 
Turkey  in  1928  was  also  an  opening  for  the  new  Republic  of  Turkey  to 
the  Turkic  peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  Latin-based  scripts  were 
already  in  use. 

As  a whole  the  various  language  policies  in  the  Balkans  (and  obvi- 
ously outside  this  area  as  well)  not  only  show  similarities  but  have  many 
points  of  intersection  and  long-term  interplay.  Hence  in  most  cases  they 
cannot  be  properly  understood  without  taking  into  account  these  inter- 
actions. In  this  volume  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  three  such  cases — 
Serbian/Croatian/Bosnian,  Macedonian  and  Albanian.  Precisely  because 
of  the  entanglement  of  the  language  policies,  the  presentation  of  these 
three  cases  would  make  it  possible  to  uncover  a number  of  problems  that 
also  existed  for  the  rest  of  the  language  policies  in  the  region. 


LANGUAGE  AND  IDENTITY: 
THE  FATE  OF  SERBO-CROATIAN 

Ronelle  Alexander 


Introduction 

The  case  of  Yugoslavia  offers  one  of  the  most  trenchant  (and  ultimately 
poignant)  examples  of  the  powerful  role  of  language  in  the  construc- 
tion of  identity.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  a single  strongly  felt  iden- 
tity which  allowed  the  formation  of  Yugoslavia  in  the  first  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  several  equally  strongly  felt  identities  which  were 
utilized  as  tools  by  politicians  in  the  wars  that  led  to  the  country’s  dis- 
solution. At  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  cultural  base  which  made  a 
unified  Yugoslavia  possible  was  the  sense  of  a common  “Yugo-Slav”  (that 
is,  “South-Slav”)  identity  among  several  South  Slav  peoples,  based  largely 
on  the  fact  that  most  of  them  knew  they  spoke  the  same  language  (even 
as  they  were  aware  that  their  histories  were  very  different).  This  language 
was  known  by  several  names  throughout  the  period  leading  up  to  the 
formation  of  Yugoslavia  and  throughout  Yugoslavia’s  life,  but  it  is  most 
commonly  known  outside  Yugoslavia  as  Serbo-Croatian.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum,  one  of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  Yugoslavia’s 
breakup  was  the  strong  sense  of  one  of  these  peoples,  the  Croats,  of  the 
need  to  express  more  distinctly  their  identity,  an  identity  which  for  them 
was  strongly  symbolized  by  language.  Although  Yugoslavia  as  a state  per- 
sisted some  decades  after  the  Croat  official  declaration  on  the  “name  and 
position”  of  their  language,  the  strength  of  their  conviction,  and  the  cul- 
tural tremors  it  sent  throughout  the  country,  can  in  retrospect  be  seen  as 
one  of  the  factors  in  “the  beginning  of  the  end”  of  Yugoslavia.  The  cur- 
rent post-Yugoslav  language  situation  is  one  of  several  distinct  but  closely 
related  languages:  Bosnian,  Croatian,  and  Serbian  have  been  internation- 
ally (and  by  all  the  actors  themselves)1  recognized  as  distinct  languages; 
and  although  Montenegrin  is  on  the  way  to  such  recognition,  its  status  is 
not  yet  fully  accepted. 


1 This  statement  must  be  taken  with  the  proviso  that  the  name  Bosnian  instead  of  Bos- 
niak  is  still  disputed  by  some  of  the  actors;  see  below  for  further  discussion. 
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The  story  is  a paradoxical  one.  Clearly,  a sense  of  cultural  identity, 
manifested  among  other  things  by  a unified  language,  was  one  of  the 
things  that  held  the  country  together.  Because  the  country  survived  for 
over  seven  decades,  this  cultural  identity  must  have  been  more  than 
ephemeral.  How  then  could  the  country  (and  its  language)  splinter  so 
definitively  and  violently?  And  if  the  distinct  cultural  identities  now  man- 
ifested in  each  of  the  separate  successor  countries  and  their  respective 
languages  are  so  strong  as  to  have  supported  (if  not  actually  caused)  this 
violent  breakup,  how  could  the  country  have  survived  as  long  as  it  did? 
The  politics  of  language  in  the  area  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  not 
all  the  actors  view  these  issues  in  the  same  light.  Not  all  supported  the 
idea  of  a unified  language,  and  many  (primarily  Croats)  now  claim  that  its 
existence  was  a fiction  imposed  upon  them  by  the  leaders  of  the  unified 
state.2  Conversely,  despite  the  fact  that  Serbo-Croatian  no  longer  exists  as 
such,  many  still  refer  to  it  as  a living  language  (especially  those  who  con- 
sider it  to  be  their  native  language)  and  claim  that  the  existence  of  three 
new  languages  in  its  place  is  a fiction  imposed  upon  them  by  the  leaders 
of  the  newly  separate  states. 


Language  and  Identity 

Underscoring  this  disagreement,  and  contributing  to  it,  is  the  fact  that 
each  of  the  two  basic  concepts  stated  in  this  chapter’s  title,  “language”  and 
“identity” — concepts  whose  definition  most  people  take  for  granted — are 
subject  to  different  interpretations.  The  most  obvious  function  of  a lan- 
guage is  communication,  from  which  it  would  follow  that  a language  is 
no  more  than  a systematic  means  to  allow  a group  of  people  to  transmit 
and  receive  messages.  But  since  these  “messages”  frequently  transcend 
the  everyday,  a language  also  takes  on  a cultural  symbolic  function  and 
becomes  the  vehicle  by  which  these  same  groups  of  people  retain  their 


2 The  dichotomy  between  past  and  present  views  (or,  as  the  author  concerned  would 
claim,  imposed  and  actual  views)  is  clearly  seen  in  the  titles  of  two  articles  by  the  Croatian 
linguist  Radoslav  Katicic.  The  first  is  “The  Making  of  Standard  Serbo-Croat”  (in  Aspects  of 
the  Slavic  Language  Question  I,  eds.  Riccardo  Picchio  and  Harvey  Goldblatt  [New  Haven: 
Yale  Concilium  on  International  and  Area  Studies,  1984],  261-295).  The  second  is  “Undoing 
a ‘Unified’  Language:  Bosnian,  Croatian,  Serbian”  (in  Undoing  and  Redoing  Corpus  Plan- 
ning, ed.  M.  Clyne  [Berlin  and  New  York:  Mouton  de  Gruyter,  1997],  165-191);  note  the 
quotation  marks  around  “unified”  in  the  second  title. 
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historical  memories  and  transmit  their  cultural  heritage.3  One  must  also 
distinguish  between  the  official  codified  version  of  a language  (usually 
referred  to  as  the  “standard  language”  or  the  “literary  language”)  and  the 
forms  in  which  language  actually  occurs.  Ideally,  all  educated  speakers 
strive  to  adhere  to  the  norms  of  the  standard  language  which  are  held  up 
as  the  correct  way  to  speak  and  write,  but  in  practice  there  are  a num- 
ber of  different  regional  norms  which  carry  equal  if  not  greater  prestige 
in  actual  usage.  Most  of  these  regional  norms  are  associated  with  urban 
centers  of  various  sizes,  but  a number  are  identified  with  particular  rural 
populations.  The  term  “dialect,”  preceded  by  the  name  of  a region,  is  fre- 
quently used  to  identify  these  different  varieties.  This  term  is  also  used 
to  identify  what  are  perceived  as  major  abstract  subdivisions  associated 
with  well-known  traits  (see  below  for  discussion  of  the  most  significant 
of  these,  the  cakavian-kajkavian-stokavian  complex,  and  the  ekavian- 
ijekavian-ikavian  one). 

The  issue  of  concern,  of  course,  is  the  difference  between  language  and 
dialect.  Where  does  one  draw  the  line?  When,  and  how,  does  one  decide 
that  a sub-variety  of  a language — whether  it  is  called  a dialect  or  a regional 
variant — qualifies  as  a separate  language?  One  might  think  this  is  a purely 
linguistic  matter,  and  indeed  linguists  are  frequently  called  upon  to  make 
these  judgment  calls.  At  heart,  however,  the  issue  is  a sociocultural  and 
(above  all)  political  one;  this  in  turn  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  bond  between 
language  and  national  identity.  But,  as  Fine  points  out,  when  speaking  of 
“national  identity,”  one  must  distinguish  between  political  identity  and 
ethnic  identity.4  The  former  refers  to  the  state  in  which  one  lives,  whose 
passport  one  carries,  and  to  whose  leader  one  owes  allegiance.  The  latter 
is  a quite  different  matter:  it  refers  to  a strong  sense  of  community  based 


3 The  distinction  between  communicative  and  symbolic  is  drawn  clearly  by  Ranko 
Bugarski  in  numerous  articles;  see  especially  Lica  jezika:  sociolingvisticke  teme  (Belgrade: 
Biblioteka  XX  vek,  2001).  See  also  Paul-Louis  Thomas,  “Fonction  communicative  et  fonction 
symbolique  de  la  langue  (sur  l’exemple  du  serbo-croate:  bosniaque,  create,  serbe),”  Revue 
des  etudes  slaves  70,  no.  1 (1998),  27-37;  and  my  own  “Bosnian,  Serbian,  Croatian:  One  Lan- 
guage or  Three?”  International  Journal  of  Slavic  Linguistics  and  Poetics  44-45  (2002-2003, 
publication  date  2006),  1-35,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  that  while  there  is  only  one  lan- 
guage at  the  communicative  level,  there  are  three  at  the  cultural-symbolic  level. 

4 John  V.A.  Fine,  Jr.,  When  Ethnicity  Did  Not  Matter  in  the  Balkans:  A Study  of  Identity  in 
Pre-Nationalist  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Slavonia  in  the  Medieval  and  Early-Modern  Periods 
(Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  2006).  Fine  makes  it  clear  that  although  his 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  names  people  used  to  refer  to  themselves  (and  frequently  their 
language)  is  focused  on  Croatia,  he  is  convinced  that  a study  focusing  on  Serbs  or  Bosnians 
would  show  similar  results. 
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on  the  awareness  of  shared  cultural  elements  (especially  language)  and 
history.  Furthermore,  whereas  political  identity  is  primarily  a legalistic 
matter  whose  manner  of  determination  depends  upon  the  point  in  his- 
tory and  the  type  of  political  organization,  ethnic  identity  is  constructed. 
Namely,  it  originates  as  a conscious  formulation  of  shared  history  and 
culture,  a set  of  ideas  which  is  usually  the  work  of  a group  of  intellectu- 
als, which  is  then  disseminated  to  the  population  in  question.  Only  when 
this  idea  is  internalized  by  that  population  can  “ethnic  identity”  be  said 
to  exist.5 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  most  accounts  of  the  Yugoslav  “language 
question”  begin  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  with  the  introduction  of 
Romantic  nationalism.  Clearly  writing  and  literature  existed  before  that 
time,  and  it  is  also,  and  quite  naturally,  important  for  each  of  the  groups 
in  question  to  trace  its  history  (and  the  modes  of  its  written  expression) 
back  to  medieval  times.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  misleading  to  assume 
that  the  written  forms  in  question,  and  the  adjective  preceding  the  word 
“language”  in  documents  of  the  pre-modern  period,  can  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  modern  nationalist  period,  let  alone  the  perceptions  of  those 
politicians  and  language  activists  who  argue  these  issues  still  today.  This 
is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  bond  between  language  and  identity  is 
irrelevant.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely  important;  and  it  is  curious  that 
many  who  write  on  language  issues  concentrate  solely  on  the  politics  of 
“language  planning”  and  seem  to  take  these  strong  emotional  bonds  for 
granted.6  In  what  follows,  therefore,  I shall  try  to  treat  the  interrelated 
issues  of  language  and  identity  as  they  have  affected  one  another  during 
the  convoluted  history  of  Yugoslavia. 


Dialectology 

It  will  be  helpful  first  to  review  the  canonical  dialect  divisions  which  are 
mentioned  in  most  treatments  of  these  issues  and  to  emphasize  that  the 


5 This  is  the  process  discussed  by  Benedict  Anderson  in  Imagined  Communities:  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Origin  and  Spread  of  Nationalism,  rev.  ed.  (London:  Verso,  1991). 

6 Robert  Greenberg,  Language  and  Identity  in  the  Balkans:  Serbo-Croatian  and  Its  Disin- 
tegration (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2004)  is  an  excellent  study  of  language  politics 
but — despite  its  title — pays  no  attention  to  the  interaction  of  language  and  identity,  and 
furthermore  contains  a number  of  errors.  The  focus  remains  unchanged  in  the  second 
revised  edition  (2008),  although  some  of  the  errors  are  corrected,  and  an  epilogue  gives 
an  update  of  events. 
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two  sets  of  divisions  which  are  frequently  mentioned  together  are  radi- 
cally different  in  nature.  It  is  also  important  to  recall  that  at  no  point  in 
the  history  of  the  South  Slavs  have  naturally  occurring  linguistic  bound- 
aries completely  corresponded  to  political  boundaries.  Instead,  there  is 
a gradual  continuum  from  the  Julian  Alps  in  the  northwest  to  the  Black 
Sea  in  the  southeast  and  the  Aegean  Sea  in  the  south — from  northwest- 
ern Slovenian  dialects  on  the  one  hand  to  eastern  Bulgarian  and  south- 
ern Macedonian  dialects,  respectively,  on  the  other.7  Mutual  intelligibility 
naturally  decreases  the  further  apart  one  moves  along  this  continuum, 
but  there  are  no  sharp  divisions.  Indeed,  those  divisions  which  are  most 
significant  from  a linguistic  point  of  view  fail  completely  to  coincide  with 
political  borders.  For  this  reason  the  illustrative  maps  below  depict  the 
entire  South  Slavic  continuum,  despite  the  fact  that  the  focus  of  this  chap- 
ter is  purely  on  the  set  of  South  Slavic  dialects  constituting  that  which 
used  to  be  called  Serbo-Croatian. 

Each  of  these  two  divisions  is  named  after  a speech  element  marking 
a distinction  of  which  speakers  themselves  are  particularly  conscious:  in 
the  first  case  the  word  meaning  “what”  (which  is  ca,  kaj,  or  sto,  depend- 
ing on  the  region),  and  in  the  second  the  pronunciation  of  a particular 
vowel  sound  (which  is  e,  ije,  or  i,  depending  on  the  region).  The  critical 
difference  between  them  is  that  the  word  for  “what” — that  which  gives 
the  cakavian,  kajkavian,  and  stokavian  dialects  their  names — is  just  one 
of  many  differentiating  features,  whereas  the  pronunciation  of  the  sound 
that  gives  the  ekavian,  ijekavian,  and  ikavian  “dialects”  their  names  is  the 
only  differentiating  mark.  In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  the  three  dialects 
function  essentially  as  do  separate  languages,  in  that  speakers  of  any  one 
of  them  have  to  put  in  a fair  amount  of  effort  to  understand  speakers  of 
each  of  the  other  two.8  Furthermore,  each  also  has  a very  distinct  literary 
and  cultural  tradition  associated  with  it. 


7 In  the  first  two  instances,  national  boundaries  coincide  with  natural  geographical 
ones:  a mountain  range  marks  the  northwestern  boundary  of  Slovenia,  and  the  coastline 
of  the  Black  Sea  marks  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bulgaria.  The  third  instance  is  highly  dis- 
puted: although  the  southern  boundary  of  Macedonia  is  well  to  the  north  of  the  Aegean 
seacoast,  some  Macedonian  dialectologists  claim  that  Slavic  dialects  are  spoken  as  far 
south  as  the  city  of  Thessaloniki,  which  is  on  the  Aegean  coastline. 

8 There  are,  of  course,  transitional  zones  with  a certain  amount  of  dialect  mixing;  in 
these  areas  the  speakers  of  any  two  of  these  dialects  will  understand  one  another  more 
easily. 
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Map  2.  Cakavian,  kajkavian  and  stokavian  dialects. 
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As  Map  2 shows,  the  area  where  kajkavian  is  spoken  is  located  in  the 
far  northwest,  and  shades  into  Slovenian.  Consequently,  there  have  been 
heated  discussions  among  linguists  as  to  whether  kajkavian  is  essentially 
Slovenian  or  Croatian.  Kajkavian  was  the  prestige  written  norm  in  (what 
is  now  northern)  Croatia  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centu- 
ries and  even  today  is  the  native  speech  of  Croatia’s  capital  city,  Zagreb. 
Cakavian  is  spoken  mostly  in  coastal  areas  and  was  the  primary  prestige 
written  norm  in  Dalmatia  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries (except  for  Dubrovnik  [Ragusa],  whose  native  speech  was  and  is 
stokavian).  Even  today  cakavian  is  the  native  speech  of  Croatia’s  second- 
largest  city,  Split.9  The  third  dialect,  stokavian,  covers  the  largest  area  by 
far  and  has  the  most  diverse  pre-modern  history:  within  what  are  now 
Croatia  and  Bosnia,  it  was  the  written  norm  in  Slavonia,  among  Bosnian 
Franciscans,  and  in  Dubrovnik;  it  was  also  the  base  of  the  written  lan- 
guage of  other  Bosnians,  Serbs  and  Montenegrins. 

Although  known  today  by  calcified  linguistic  terms  that  refer  to  a single 
word,  these  well-defined  linguistic  systems  were  clearly  recognized  in  the 
past  as  distinct  dialects  (if  not  languages).  The  first  documented  use  of 
all  three  of  the  current  names,  in  fact  (by  the  eminent  Slavist  Vatroslav 
Jagic),  occurs  only  in  1865.10  Prior  to  that,  various  national  and  geographi- 
cal names  were  used.  As  late  as  1857,  for  instance,  the  terms  “Serbian” 
and  “Croatian”  were  used  to  refer  to  stokavian  and  cakavian,  respectively.* 11 
For  Ljudevit  Gaj  and  the  Illyrian  movement,  however,  the  term  “Croatian” 
clearly  referred  to  kajkavian.12  From  the  early  twentieth  century  onward, 
all  major  language  handbooks  have  included  maps  of  dialect  divisions, 
and  the  primary  classification  in  all  such  maps  is  this  tripartite  subdivi- 
sion. By  contrast,  the  area  to  the  southeast  called  "Torlak”  was  recognized 


9 The  major  divisions  are  generally  agreed  upon,  but  there  are  some  differences  of 
opinion,  particularly  as  concerns  the  Istrian  peninsula.  The  version  pictured  here,  which 
identifies  all  of  Istria  as  cakavian,  is  the  one  which  usually  appeared  in  school  grammars, 
the  best-known  of  which  was  Ivan  Brabec,  Mate  Hraste  and  Sreten  Zivkovic,  Gramatika 
hrvatskosrpskoga  jezika.  The  edition  cited  here  is  the  seventh  (Zagreb:  Skolska  knjiga: 
1966). 

10  Vatroslav  Jagic,  “Porovnani  kajkavciny,  cakavciny  a stokavciny,”  Slovmk  naucny  Rieg- 
era  4 (1865),  303-304. 

11  Duro  Danicic,  “Razlike  izmedu  jezika  srpskoga  i hrvatskoga,’’  Glasnik  drustva  srp- 
ske  slovesnosti  9 (1857),  1-59.  Note,  however,  that  Vuk  referred  to  “cakavce  i kekavce,”  as 
opposed  to  Serbs,  in  a note  to  the  editor  of  the  Zagreb  journal  Pozor  dated  March  4,  r86i 
(cited  in  Viktor  Novak,  Vuk  i Hrvati  [Belgrade:  Srpska  akademija  nauka,  1967]). 

12  Ljudevit  Gaj,  Kratka  osnova  horvatsko-slavenskoga  pravopisana  (Budim:  Tiskarnica 
Kralevskoga  vseucilista,  1830). 
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as  a separate  subdivision  by  that  name  only  in  1958.13  Prior  to  that,  it  was 
included  within  the  stokavian  area.  Indeed,  before  1944  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  Macedonian  as  a separate  language,  this  area  included  not  just 
southeast  Serbia  but  also  all  of  Macedonia.  As  part  of  their  polemic  with 
Bulgaria  over  the  territory  of  Macedonia,  Serbs  claimed  that  Macedonian 
dialects  were  an  archaic  form  of  Serbian  (and  referred  to  the  area  as  “Old 
Serbia”).  Thus,  the  entire  stokavian  area  included  not  only  all  of  Serbia  but 
also  all  of  Macedonia.  It  was  split  into  two  major  sections,  “old  stokavian” 
(. starostokavski ),  which  included  present-day  Torlak  plus  Macedonian,  and 
“new  stokavian”  ( novostokavski ),  which  included  everything  else.14  The  lat- 
ter term  has  been  brought  into  active  use  in  post-breakup  Yugoslavia  and 
is  usually  encountered  in  its  westernized  form  as  “neostokavian.” 

Language  handbooks  also  usually  include  maps  of  the  ekavian/ijeka- 
vian  distinction.  These  terms  refer  to  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  old 
Slavic  sound  known  as  jat’.  This  sound  is  found  in  a number  of  very  com- 
mon words  and  therefore  frequently  occurs  in  speech.  Because  it  is  only 
one  sound,  however,  it  does  not  impede  understanding,  and  consequently 
one  cannot  call  these  areas  separate  “dialects”  in  the  same  manner  as 
cakavian-kajkavian-stokavian.  One  does  find  the  term  “southern  dialect” 
associated  with  ijekavian,  but  this  is  primarily  a historical  reference  to  the 
dialect  now  labeled  as  “East  Herzegovinian,”  a dialect  originally  associated 
with  that  region  which  subsequently  spread  throughout  a large  part  of  the 
stokavian  area  as  a result  of  migrations  caused  by  the  Ottoman  occupa- 
tion. Indeed,  a look  at  Maps  3-5  will  confirm  the  fact  that  ekavian  dialects 
are  located  in  the  east,  ikavian  dialects  roughly  in  the  west,  and  ijekavian 
dialects  roughly  in  the  center.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  other  significant 
linguistic  traits  that  fully  correlate  with  each  of  these  individual  pronun- 
ciation features  over  its  full  area  means  that  one  can  use  the  term  “dialect” 
here  only  very  provisionally. 

At  the  same  time  this  pronunciation  trait  is  something  of  which  speak- 
ers are  acutely  aware.  In  Bulgaria,  for  instance,  it  is  codified  as  the  well- 
known  jatova  granica  (“jat’  boundary”)  and  functions  as  the  main  feature 


13  Pavle  Ivic,  Die  serbokroatischen  Dialekte,  Hire  Struktur  und  Entwickiung  I:  Allgemeines 
und  die  stokavische  Dialektgruppe  (The  Hague:  Mouton,  1958).  This  is  an  expanded  version 
of  his  handbook  written  in  Serbo-Croatian  (Dijaiektoiogija  srpskohrvatskog  jezika,  uvod  i 
stokavsko  narecje  [Novi  Sad,  1956])  which,  although  published  only  two  years  earlier,  con- 
sidered the  entire  area  stokavian. 

14  Aleksandar  Belie,  Dialektoiogiceskaja  karta  serbskogo  jazyka.  Sbornik  po  slavjanove- 
deniju  2: 1-59  (1906). 
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dividing  eastern  speech  areas  from  western  ones.  In  the  Yugoslav  regions, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  fact  of  ekavian  or  ijekavian  speech  became  strongly 
associated  with  national,  ethnic,  and  political  identity.  But  as  the  maps 
show,  the  actual  pronunciation  difference  does  not  coincide  with  any  one 
of  these  non-linguistic  boundaries  that  correlate  with  identity.15 

Ekavian  pronunciation  (Map  3)  is  found  in  most  (but  not  all)  of  Serbia, 
in  almost  all  of  Macedonia,  and  in  western  Bulgaria,  whereas  ijekavian 
pronunciation  (Map  4)  is  found  in  portions  of  western  Serbia,  nearly  all 
of  Montenegro,  and  the  majority  (but  by  no  means  all)  of  Croatia  and 
Bosnia.16  The  popular  association  of  ekavian  with  Serbian  and  ijekavian 
with  Croatian  is  thus  only  partially  justified.  The  importance  of  these  dia- 
lectological  facts  will  become  evident  as  the  narrative  progresses. 

There  is  a third  pronunciation,  ikavian,  which  is  found  along  the  coast, 
in  the  southwest,  and  in  certain  northern  pockets  (Map  5).  Although 
it  ceased  to  be  represented  in  official  literary  standard  versions  of  the 
language(s)  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period,  it  has  played  (and 
continues  to  play)  an  important  role  in  the  definition  of  Croatian  linguis- 
tic identity. 


Modern  National  Identity  and  Romantic  Nationalism 

Let  us  return  to  Romantic  nationalism  and  to  the  two  movements  which 
are  frequently  taken  as  the  starting  points  of  modern  Serbian  and  Croa- 
tian, respectively  (and  ultimately  of  Serbo-Croatian).  Each  of  these  two 
movements,  the  reform  efforts  of  Vuk  Karadzic  (1787-1864)  and  the  Illyr- 
ian movement  led  by  Ljudevit  Gaj  (1809-1872),  represents  a critical  stage 
in  the  formation  of  the  modern  bond  between  language  and  identity — 
Serbian  in  the  case  of  Vuk17  and  Croatian  in  the  case  of  the  Illyrians.  The 


15  The  primary  source  of  these  maps  is  Ivic,  Die  serbokroatischen  Dialekte ; the  map  for 
ekavian  is  supplemented  by  Bulgarian  information  from  Stojko  Stojkov,  Bulgarska  dialek- 
totogija,  3rd  ed.  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1993).  Only  those  Bulgarian  dialects  where  jat’  is 
heard  everywhere  as  e are  depicted. 

16  The  relevant  sound  in  Slovenian  and  kajkavian  is  closer  to  e than  anything  else 
(which  is  why  kajkavian  is  frequently  referred  to  as  ekavian),  but  still  different  from  the 
sound  that  characterizes  the  areas  shown  on  the  map  (it  is  a higher,  more  closed  e,  which 
is  clearly  differentiated  from  another,  more  open  e).  The  shape  of  the  sound  in  southern 
and  eastern  Bulgarian  varies  and  is  not  relevant  to  the  current  discussion. 

17  Vuk  Karadzic  is  nearly  always  referred  to  by  his  first  name  only,  a sign  of  great  respect 
among  South  Slavs. 
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Map  3.  Area  of  ekavian  pronunciation. 
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Map  4.  Area  of  ijekavian  pronunciation. 
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Map  5.  Area  of  ikavian  pronunciation. 
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two  undertakings  are  often  spoken  of  in  tandem,  and  indeed  they  do  have 
much  in  common.  Each  spoke  on  behalf  of  a broadly  envisioned  commu- 
nity of  South  Slavic  peoples;  each  sought  to  unify  this  community  through 
language,  not  only  via  a reformed  orthography  but  also  via  publication 
in  this  orthography  of  indigenous  folk  poetry;  and  each  movement  had  a 
strong  political  component  as  well.  Furthermore,  it  is  frequently  assumed 
that  the  natural  culmination  of  these  two  movements  was  the  Vienna  Lit- 
erary Agreement  of  1850,  which,  by  affirming  that  the  two  major  groups 
were  a single  people  with  a single  literature,  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
establishment  of  a single  language.  The  parallels,  however,  are  deceptive, 
and  the  retrospective  (and  oversimplified)  equation  of  these  two  move- 
ments has  led  to  much  misunderstanding.  Not  only  were  the  political 
circumstances  quite  different  in  each  of  the  two  cases,  but  the  starting 
point  (and  consequently  the  goals,  or  envisioned  ending  point)  of  each 
movement  was  also  quite  different.  Furthermore,  there  was  never  univer- 
sal agreement  on  either  side  that  the  relevant  proposal  was  the  best  or 
only  possible  answer. 

In  terms  of  politics,  Serbia  was  forging  its  independence  after  long  years 
of  Ottoman  occupation,  and  Vuk’s  goal  was  to  further  this  independence 
by  building  a strong  sense  of  identity  based  on  popular  poetry,  primarily 
the  junacke  pjesme  (heroic  songs).18  Furthermore,  he  claimed,  the  writ- 
ten language  should  not  be  the  arcane  (as  he  saw  it)  church  language, 
nor  any  of  the  then-current,  mutually  inconsistent  attempts  to  write  in 
popular  speech.  He  proposed  a single  language  which  would  be  based 
solely  (and  rigorously)  upon  these  folk  poems,  claiming  that  literacy 
would  be  much  easier  to  attain  if  the  written  language  were  the  same 
as  the  spoken  language.19  Additionally,  the  use  of  this  language  would 
unite  Serbs  over  a broad  area.  In  his  efforts  to  collect  folk  poems,  and  his 
travels  throughout  the  land  (specifically  to  Montenegro  and  Dubrovnik), 
Vuk  discovered  the  extent  of  the  area  over  which  the  same  language  (that 
is,  the  stokavian  dialect)  was  spoken.  Since  he  believed,  according  to  the 
ideology  of  the  time,  that  language  was  the  major  identifying  feature  of 
a nation  or  people,  it  was  obvious  to  him  that  all  who  spoke  the  same 


18  Vuk’s  work  is  amply  documented.  A detailed  biography  in  English  that  focuses  on 
his  political  and  his  humanistic  activities  is  Duncan  Wilson,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Vuk 
Stefanovic  Karadzic,  rg/8-1864:  Literacy,  Literature,  and  National  Lndependence  in  Serbia 
(Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1970). 

19  His  much-quoted  dictum  is  Pisi  kao  sto  govoris,  i citaj  kao  sto  je  napisano — “Write  as 
you  speak,  and  read  as  it  is  written” — a dictum  taken  directly  from  the  work  of  the  Ger- 
man lexicographer  Johann  Christoph  Adelung  (1732-1806). 
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way  were  Serbs,  regardless  of  where  they  lived  or  what  religion  they  pro- 
fessed. This  belief,  set  forth  in  a famous  article  entitled  “Srbi  svi  i svuda” 
(Serbs  All  and  Everywhere),20  caused  concern  on  both  sides,  both  among 
stokavian  speakers  who  were  not  Serbs  and  strongly  Orthodox  Serbs  who 
believed  that  those  of  another  religion  could  not  be  called  Serbs.  Regard- 
less of  Vuk’s  initial  intent  in  making  this  sweeping  Romantic  statement, 
his  article  subsequently  became  an  important  political  manifesto  for  the 
proponents  of  Greater  Serbia,  even  as  his  intransigent  ideas  on  language 
caused  considerable  strife.21 

The  Illyrians  also  sought  to  build  a stronger  sense  of  identity  based  on 
language  and  to  create  a sense  of  cultural  unity  over  a broader  area.  But 
whereas  Vuk  worked  for  the  cause  of  a newly  independent  single  state, 
the  Illyrians  worked  to  establish  a stronger  and  more  unified  Slavic  cul- 
tural and  political  presence  within  the  Habsburg  state,  with  the  goal  of 
countering  Hungarian  cultural  dominance.22  To  achieve  this  goal,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  overcome  regionalism  and  to  integrate  a number  of 
separate  identities.  Each  of  these  separate  regional  identities  had  not  only 
its  own  cultural  traditions  and  literary  heritage  but  also  its  own  strong 
views  both  on  how  the  language  should  be  written  (spelling  and  word 
forms)  and  what  its  content  (vocabulary)  should  be.  The  language  of  Croa- 
tia proper  was  kajkavian,  that  of  Slavonia  was  stokavian,  that  of  the  Dal- 
matian hinterland  another  variety  of  stokavian,  that  of  Dubrovnik  yet  a 
different  sort  of  stokavian,  and  elsewhere  in  Dalmatia  there  were  several 
different  regional  norms  based  on  cakavian.  Historically,  all  these  areas 
had  belonged  to  the  Triune  Kingdom  (the  Kingdom  of  Croatia,  Dalma- 
tia and  Slavonia),  and  nominally  they  still  did.  By  this  time,  however,  all 
but  a small  portion — essentially  the  kajkavian-speaking  area — was  under 
Austrian  jurisdiction.  Thus,  the  Illyrians  saw  the  goal  of  cultural  unity 


20  Vuk  originally  wrote  this  essay  in  1836,  on  the  occasion  of  his  travels  in  Montenegro 
and  his  discovery  of  the  geographical  extent  of  stokavian  speech.  He  had  first  planned  to 
publish  it  there,  but  finally  published  it  only  in  1849  in  Vienna,  under  the  full  title  “Srbi  svi 
i svuda:  Kovcezic  za  istoriju,  jezik  i obicaje  Srba  sva  tri  zakona.” 

21  In  his  aptly  titled  monograph,  The  War for  a Serbian  Language  and  Orthography  (Rat 
za  srpski  jezik  i pravopis)  (Buda:  Stamparija  Pestanskoga  universiteta,  1847),  Vuk’s  primary 
collaborator  Duro  Danicic  speaks  of  “thirty  years  of  shouting  and  struggle”  (“evo  vec  tride- 
set godina  kako  se  oko  toga  vice  i prepire”). 

22  An  excellent  survey  of  Gaj's  life  and  work  is  Elinor  Murray  Despalatovic,  Ljudevit  Gaj 
and  the  Illyrian  Movement  (Boulder,  CO:  East  European  Quarterly,  1975).  See  also,  by  the 
same  author,  “The  Illyrian  Solution  to  the  Problem  of  Modern  National  Identity  for  the 
Croats,"  Balkanistica  1 (1974),  75-94. 
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(a  unified  identity)  as  a step  on  the  way  to  eventual  political  unity  (to  be 
sure,  still  within  the  Habsburg  dominion). 

Vuk’s  goal,  therefore,  was  to  establish  the  popular  language  as  the 
mode  of  national  expression,  in  place  of  a language  that  was  essentially 
based  on  the  church  language;  he  faced  strong  opposition  from  the  clergy, 
which  argued  strenuously  that  the  church  had  been  the  caretaker  of  Ser- 
bian identity  for  centuries  and  should  continue  to  be  the  guardians  of 
its  expression.  There  had  been  moves  to  establish  secular  norms  that 
were  closer  to  the  people’s  speech,  but  there  was  no  consistency  among 
them.  The  language  was  still  relatively  elitist  with  a clear  connection  to  a 
church-based  identity:  the  fact  that  the  most  prevalent  form  of  expression 
was  called  slavenoserbski  (Slavonic  Serbian)  indicates  its  mixed  character. 
Everyone  agreed,  however,  that  Serbian  identity  was  the  issue. 

The  Illyrians,  by  contrast,  had  no  need  to  argue  the  cause  of  a “language 
of  the  people”:  for  several  centuries  already,  literature  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  had  coexisted  with  literature  written  in  Latin.  The 
relevant  question  for  them  was  “which  language?”  to  which  the  Illyrians 
sought  an  integrative  compromise  as  an  answer.  The  term  “Illyrian”  was 
purposely  chosen  to  emphasize  the  broader  base;  indeed,  the  essentially 
Romantic  nature  of  their  vision  is  seen  in  their  conception  of  “Illyrian”  as 
embracing  all  South  Slavs,  even  Bulgarians.  Both  their  actual  focus  and 
their  ultimate  achievements,  however,  were  closer  to  home.  Essentially, 
they  needed  to  come  up  with  a concrete,  single  set  of  linguistic  proposals 
acceptable  to  all  the  different  schools,  and  furthermore  to  do  it  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  a Hungarian  administration. 

The  difference  between  these  two  points  of  view  has  been  aptly  char- 
acterized by  Peti-Stantic  as  a difference  between  Slavia  romana  and  Sla- 
via  orthodoxa,  or  the  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  vs.  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church.23 
Latin,  the  language  of  prestige  among  the  former,  was  nobody’s  language 
(: niciji jezik),  whereas  Church  Slavonic,  the  language  of  prestige  among  the 
latter,  was  everybody’s  language,  a concept  most  frequently  expressed  as 
“our  [own]  language”  ( nas  [vlastiti\  jezik).  That  is,  the  idea  of  Latin,  an 
ethnically  unmarked  language  and  one  which  was  universally  accepted 
(by  literati,  at  least),  gave  the  Illyrians  the  model  to  strive  for  as  they 
sought  a form  of  expression  which  would  be  culturally  all-encompassing 


23  Anita  Peti-Stantic,  Jezik  nas  i/ili  njihov:  Vjezbe  iz  poredbene  povijesti  juznoslavenskih 
standardizacij skill  procesa  (Zagreb:  Srednja  Europa,  2008),  i3iff. 
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(“global,”  in  modern  terms)  and  would  articulate  the  requisite  dignity  and 
connection  to  the  past.  Their  challenge,  therefore,  was  to  mold  a suffi- 
ciently broad,  and  regionally  unmarked,  language  that  would  neverthe- 
less correspond  to  the  vernacular,  and  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  Church 
Slavonic,  by  contrast,  was  already  the  language  of  the  people  (or  at  least 
the  literati)  in  the  sense  that  it  was  recognizably  Slavic  and  had  already 
been  adapted  (in  varying  degrees)  to  popular  usage.  The  process  of  replac- 
ing it  with  another  form  of  the  same  language  was  in  principle  easier  in 
that  it  was  still  recognizably  “our  own,”  but  was  in  practice  more  difficult 
because  it  went  counter  to  something  considered  sacrosanct.  Vuk’s  chal- 
lenge, therefore,  was  to  convince  his  co-nationals  that  a literary  standard 
based  on  a single,  ijekavian-based  form  of  the  language  which  differed 
from  those  currently  in  use  (each  of  which,  in  addition  to  maintaining 
various  elements  of  high  style,  was  exclusively  ekavian)  would  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

In  the  end,  both  the  Illyrians  and  Vuk  achieved  their  goals.  Both  estab- 
lished a unified  and  reformed  orthography,  and  both  nearly  got  their 
respective  communities  to  accept  a single  form  of  the  language  which 
corresponded  to  the  actual  speech  of  most  of  the  people  in  question.  In 
both  instances,  this  form  was  ijekavian  stokavian,  although  each  side 
chose  it  for  different  reasons.  Vuk  had  from  the  outset  insisted  that  the 
language  must  be  that  of  the  epic  songs  from  the  region  where  they  were 
best  known  and  consequently  where  the  folk  speech  was  “purest”;  this  was 
the  specific  East  Herzegovinian  dialect  of  his  own  ancestors.  The  Illyrians, 
by  contrast,  chose  ijekavian  stokavian  among  a number  of  contenders  pri- 
marily because  it  was  spoken  by  the  largest  number  of  people  across  the 
several  regions;  it  was  also  significant  that  one  of  the  most  revered  writers 
of  the  past  which  they  strove  to  revive,  Ivan  Gundulic  (1589-^38),  had 
used  this  form  of  the  language.  But  these  results  were  achieved  gradually 
and  only  through  considerable  struggle.  The  discontent  which  can  still 
be  seen  today — on  both  sides — will  become  apparent  as  the  discussion 
proceeds. 


Vienna  and  Beyond:  One  Language  or  Two? 

The  degree  to  which  the  year  1850  is  considered  a watershed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  linguistic  identity  depends  on  one’s  point  of  view.  In  that  year,  Serb 
and  Croat  representatives  met  in  Vienna  to  discuss  literary  language  pol- 
icy issues.  The  Serbs  were  Vuk  himself  and  his  assistant  Duro  Danicic,  and 
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the  Croats  consisted  of  several  highly  prestigious  writers,  including  Ivan 
Mazuranic  and  Dimitrije  Demeter  (the  eminent  Slovene  linguist  Franjo 
Miklosic  [Franz  Miklosich]  was  also  present).  The  agreement  they  signed 
affirmed  their  awareness  that  “a  single  people  needs  to  have  a single  lit- 
erature” (“jedan  narod  treba  jednu  knjizevnost  da  ima”),  and  that  for  this 
purpose  it  was  best  to  choose  one  of  the  existing  dialects  to  be  the  liter- 
ary language  (“da  bude  knjizevni  jezik”),  namely  the  “southern  dialect” 
( jui.no  narjecje),  that  is,  stokavian  ijekavian.  The  agreement  concluded  on 
an  optimistic  note,  with  the  signers’  belief  that  if  these  principles  were 
accepted  by  the  people,  significant  literary  problems  could  be  averted, 
and  real  unity  could  be  approached  (“ako . . . te  se  ove  misli  nase  u narodu 
prime,  mi  smo  uvjereni,  da  ce  se  velike  smetnje  knjizevnosti  nasoj  s puta 
ukloniti,  i da  cemo  se  k pravome  jedinstvu  mnogo  pribliziti”). 

Received  wisdom  among  later  generations,  including  both  the  official 
Yugoslav  stance  and  that  of  most  outside  observers,  presents  the  Vienna 
Agreement  as  the  first  concrete  evidence  of  a modern  unified  language, 
the  first  formulation  of  what  eventually  became  standard  Serbo-Croatian. 
Croats,  however,  take  a markedly  different  view,  emphasizing  that  Gaj 
was  not  one  of  the  signers  of  the  agreement  (and  was  indeed  skeptical 
of  its  value)  and  that  none  of  the  Croat  philological  schools  represent- 
ing the  different  written  traditions  accepted  it.24  In  fact,  though  everyone 
wished  for  a sense  of  unity,  the  intentions  of  each  side  were  in  practice 
quite  different. 

Vuk  stood  resolutely  for  an  exclusively  stokavian  ijekavian  language, 
written  strictly  on  the  phonetic  principle  (“write  as  you  speak”)  and 
including  only  words  which  occurred  in  the  East  Herzegovinian  stokavian 
dialect  chosen  as  the  base.  The  Illyrians,  by  contrast,  proposed  an  orthog- 
raphy which  paid  more  attention  both  to  history  and  to  the  broad  range 
of  speakers  it  must  serve.  In  particular  they  proposed  using  the  “horned 
e”  (e)  for  jat — an  admirable  solution  because  it  would  allow  speakers  of 
ekavian,  ijekavian  and  ikavian  all  to  write  the  same  way  but  each  to  speak 
in  his  own  way.  Furthermore,  the  language  they  had  established  included 
words  and  expressions  from  the  broad  range  of  literary  traditions  to 
which  they  were  heir.  They  stood  resolutely  for  a language  which  could 


24  Milan  Mogus,  Povijest  krvatskoga  knjizevnoga  jezika  (Zagreb:  Globus,  1993),  158.  The 
point  that  Gaj  was  not  present  does  not  seem  to  be  relevant,  however,  since  Gaj  had 
fallen  out  of  political  favor  after  1848  and  was  no  longer  an  active  force  in  these  matters 
(Despalatovic,  LjucLevit  Gaj,  ig4ff). 
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embrace  elements  not  only  of  kajkavian  and  cakavian  but  also  stokavian 
dialects  beyond  eastern  Herzegovina.  The  grammars  written  in  the  1850s 
described  this  language.25  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  writers  of 
these  grammars  clearly  saw  the  overall  unity.26  Writing  in  1854,  Babukic 
used  several  terms  with  the  implication  that  all  were  equivalent,  referring 
to  the  “Illyrian  speech,  or  Yugoslav,  otherwise  Slavic  or  Croato-Serbian 
or  Serbo-Croatian”  (“narecje  ilirsko  iliti  jugoslavjansko,  inace  slovinsko 
iliti  hervatsko-serbsko  ili  serbsko-hervatsko”).  Five  years  later,  Mazuranic 
spelled  out  the  relation  explicitly:  “The  Croatian  language  is  that  Slavic 
speech ...  which  the  Serbs  also  call  Serbian”  (“Hervatski  jezik  je  ono 
narecje  slavensko . . . tere  ga  Serblji  takoder  serbskim  zovu”),  and  contin- 
ued, “Croatian  and  Serbian  are  thus  a single  people’s  single  language,  with 
two  generally  different  names  as  a result  of  the  two  major  former  states  of 
this  people.”  (“Hervatski  je  dakle  i serbski  jednoga  istoga  naroda  jedan  isti 
jezik,  imajuci  ova  dva  obcenita  razlicita  imena  kao  proizvod  dviuh  slavnih 
negdasnih  derzavah  ovoga  naroda.”)27 

Most  of  the  markedly  Illyrian  features  are  seen  in  the  above  citations: 
the  graphic  form  of  the  “horned  e”  ( narecje , negdasnih),  the  short  central 
vowel  preceding  what  was  for  Vuk  a vocalic  r ( hervatski , serbski,  derzavah ), 
and  the  genitive  plural  in  -ah  {derzavah).  the  insistence  on  which  latter 
trait  earned  Zagreb  linguists  the  nickname  of  ahavci  (“ahavians”).  The 
most  significant  difference,  however,  was  a principled  one:  Vuk  insisted 
on  a phonological  spelling,  which  reproduced  the  sounds  of  speech  as 
closely  as  possible,  whereas  the  Illyrians  argued  for  a etymological  spell- 
ing, which  was  more  faithful  to  the  base  form  of  a word.  Thus  the  Illyrians 
kept  the  b in  serbski  and  obcenit  (which  reproduced  the  base  form  of  serb- 
and  ob),  whereas  Vuk  insisted  on  srpski  and  opcenit  (which  reproduced 
the  actual  pronunciation). 

As  the  wording  of  the  Vienna  Agreement  makes  clear,  Vuk  prevailed 
in  every  one  of  these  instances.  Some  of  the  specific  orthographic  deci- 
sions were  spelled  out  in  the  agreement  itself,  and  the  rest  were  covered 
in  the  statement  that  all  present  had  asked  Vuk  to  formulate  the  “major 
rules”  (“zamolili  smo  svi  ostali  g.  Vuka  Stef.  Karadzica,  da  bi  napisao  o 


25  Vekoslav  Babukic,  Ilirska  slovnica  (Zagreb,  1854);  Antun  Mazuranic,  Slovnica  Her- 
vatska  (Zagreb,  1859).  The  major  Illyrian  literary  work  was  Ivan  Mazuranic,  Smrt  Smail- 
Age  Cengica  (Zagreb,  1846). 

26  Rado  Lencek,  “A  Few  Remarks  for  the  History  of  the  Term  ‘Serbocroatian’  Language,” 
Zbornik  za  fiioiogiju  i Lingvistiku  19  (1976),  45-53. 

27  Cited  in  Lencek,  “A  Few  Remarks,”  49. 
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tome  glavna  pravila”).  Although  the  Vienna  Agreement  did  not  name 
the  language  whose  rules  were  now  to  be  formulated,  the  terms  used  by 
members  of  the  commission  subsequently  appointed  to  prepare  juridical- 
political  terminology  suggest  that  a common  name  was  understood.  In 
the  preface  to  the  document  about  terminology,  the  Croat  representative 
(D.  Demeter)  refers  to  the  “Croato-Serbian  speech  of  the  Yugoslav  lan- 
guage” ( krvatsko-srbsko  narjecje  jugoslavenskoga  jezika),  while  the  Serb 
representative  (B.  Petranovic)  refers  to  the  “Yugoslav  Serbo-Croatian 
people”  (Juznoslavenski  srb-rvatski  narod).28  The  personage  with  whom 
this  “non-Illyrian”  form  of  the  language  was  associated,  however — Vuk 
himself — continued  to  use  the  term  “Serbian.” 

Among  the  disillusioned  members  of  the  Illyrian  movement  was  the 
future  politician  Ante  Starcevic  (1823-1896),  who  published  sharp  attacks 
on  Vuk’s  linguistic  proposals  (and  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  brand  Vuk’s 
language  as  the  “language  of  cowherds  and  swineherds”).  He  strongly 
resisted  a proposal  for  linguistic  unity  between  Serbs  and  Croats  that,  in 
his  view,  amounted  to  the  imposition  of  Serbian  identity  upon  Croats.  His 
initial  writings  were  linguistic,  and  in  1851  he  even  advertised  his  intention 
of  writing  a Croatian  grammar.29  He  soon  moved  into  politics,  however, 
founding  the  Party  of  Rights  (Stranka  prava),  a reference  to  the  “Croat 
historical  rights”  according  to  which  Croatia  should  be  a separate  nation. 
He  even  denied  Serbian  identity  altogether,  claiming  that  South  Slavs  who 
were  not  Bulgars  were  “politically”  Croats.30  Starcevic’s  view  thus  stood 
more  or  less  in  direct  contrast  to  Vuk’s  view  that  all  stokavian  speakers 
were  Serbs.31  In  his  final  statement  on  these  issues,  made  in  1861,  Vuk 
stood  by  his  view  that  language  was  the  most  reasonable  determining  fac- 
tor of  national  identity.  But,  he  continued,  if  Croats  did  not  accept  this, 
then  the  only  other  possible  choice  was  to  define  identity  by  faith.  Those 
belonging  to  the  Orthodox  faith,  he  said,  would  never  call  themselves 
anything  other  than  Serb,  and  if  those  of  the  Roman  faith  wished  to  call 


28  Juridisch-politische  TerminoLogie  fur  die  slavischen  Sprachen  Osterreichs.  Von  der  Com- 
mission fur  slavische  juridisch-politische  TerminoLogie,  Deutsch-kroatische,  serbische  und 
slovenische  separat-Ausgabe  (Vienna,  1853).  Cited  in  Lencek,  “A  Few  Remarks,”  49. 

29  Ivo  Banac,  “Main  Trends  in  the  Croat  Language  Question,”  Picchio  and  Goldblatt, 
Aspects  of  the  Slavic  Language  Question,  234. 

30  Banac,  “Main  Trends,”  215.  Banac  sees  this  as  parallel  to  Vuk's  “Serbian  nationalist 
integrative  ideology,  capable  of  assimilating  Croat  population.”  Ibid.,  229. 

31  Ivo  Goldstein,  Hrvatska  povijest  (Zagreb:  Novi  Liber,  2003),  200. 
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themselves  Croats,  that  was  their  choice.32  This,  indeed,  is  how  matters 
stand  still  today. 

Although  Starcevic  won  a number  of  adherents,  most  Croats  were  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  national  unity  among  South  Slavs,  and  Vuk’s  proposals 
won  many  followers.  The  opening  words  of  Danicic’s  manifesto  expressed 
the  views  of  many  (and  might  even  have  been  written  by  Gaj  himself, 
although  Gaj  would  no  doubt  have  used  a more  formal  style):  “Each  thinks 
he  is  right  and  no  one  will  give  in,  but  the  real  victims  are  the  truth  and 
the  poor  suffering  people”  (“Svak  misli  da  ima  pravo,  pa  ne  ce  ni  jedan  da 
popusti,  a istina  kukavica  strada  i siromah  narod”).33  Powerful  Croats  such 
as  Bishop  Josip  Juraj  Strossmayer  (1815-1905),  Franjo  Racki  (1828-1894)  and 
Vatroslavjagic  (1838-1923)  supported  the  cause  of  unity;  and  in  1866,  two 
years  after  Vuk’s  death,  Duro  Danicic  was  invited  to  Zagreb  to  work  out 
the  details  of  Vuk’s  proposals,  a task  at  which  he  worked  until  his  death  in 
1882.  The  Yugoslav  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts  (JAZU)  was  established 
in  Zagreb  in  1867,  with  Danicic  as  its  first  secretary.  Subsequently  Danicic 
became  the  first  editor  of  the  Academy’s  massive  Dictionary  of  the  Croa- 
tian or  Serbian  Language  (Rjecnik  hrvatskoga  ili  srpskoga  jezika),  whose 
first  volume  appeared  in  1880  and  whose  final  volume  appeared  only  in 
1976.  Linguists  who  continued  work  in  Danicic’s  spirit  after  his  death  were 
referred  to  as  the  Croatian  Vukovites  ( hrvatski  vukovci).  Their  publications 
included  an  orthographic  manual,34  a one-volume  dictionary35  and  a 
grammar,36  two  of  which  identified  the  language  in  question  as  Croatian, 
and  the  third  of  which  identified  it  as  “Croatian  or  Serbian.”37  All  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  establishment  of  Vuk’s  language  in  Croatia;  in 
addition,  the  grammar  was  acknowledged  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
linguistic  scholarship.38 

At  the  same  time  many  Croats  were  disturbed  at  the  content  of  the  dic- 
tionary and  the  tone  of  the  grammar.  Both  were  written  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  language  being  described  was  exclusively  the  stokavian  of 


32  Vuk  Karadzic,  Srbi  i Hrvatr,  cited  in  Banac,  “Main  Trends,”  234. 

33  Rat  za  srpski  jezik  i pravopis,  1. 

34  Ivan  Broz,  Hrvatski  pravopis  (Zagreb,  1892). 

35  Ivan  Broz  and  Franjo  Ivekovic,  Rjecnik  hrvatskoga  jezika  (Zagreb,  1901). 

36  Tomo  Maretic,  Gramatika  i stilistika  hrvatskoga  ili  srpskoga  jezika  (Zagreb,  1899). 

37  Both  the  dictionary  and  the  orthography  manual  used  the  term  “Croatian”  in  their 
titles  because,  according  to  the  authors,  they  were  written  and  published  by  Croats.  Mogus, 
Pavijest,  176. 

38  Mogus,  Povijest,  175. 
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Vuk,  which  meant  not  only  that  any  words  or  phrases  not  part  of  Vuk’s 
folklorically  based  lexicon  were  omitted,  but  also  even  that  the  titles  of 
any  literary  works  written  in  kajkavian  or  cakavian  (discussed  in  the  sty- 
listic sections  of  the  grammar)  were  translated  into  stokavian  instead  of 
being  cited  in  their  original  form.  The  several  non-Vukovian  schools  con- 
tinued to  work  on  their  own,  but  at  this  point  they  had  little  influence  in 
the  face  of  these  powerful  Vukovian-based  publications,  whose  authors 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  authorities  and  of  JAZU.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  language  activities  associated  with  the  “Yugoslav” 
academy  (and  therefore  at  least  implictly  favoring  a Yugoslav,  or  unified 
South  Slavic,  cause)  should  have  been  supported  by  the  administration 
(1883-1903)  of  Karoly  Khuen-Hedervary,  who  was  known  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  Serb-Croat  unity  and  who  worked  deliberately  to  increase  antago- 
nism between  the  two  peoples.  The  fact  of  Khuen-Hedervary’s  support 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  he  perceived  the  work  of  the  Vukovians  not 
so  much  as  a unifying,  “Yugo-”Slav  factor  but  as  an  antidote  to  growing 
Croat  nationalism. 

Meanwhile,  Serbia  had  finally  gained  full  independence  in  1878  and  was 
vigorously  pursuing  its  own  causes.  Vuk’s  “war  for  the  Serbian  language 
and  orthography”  had  been  won,  though  his  principles  were  not  officially 
embraced  until  1868,  four  years  after  his  death.  Indeed,  one  of  these  prin- 
ciples was  ignored  almost  from  the  beginning.  Namely,  except  for  a very 
few  early  attempts,  the  only  notable  Serbian  literary  works  in  ijekavian 
derive  from  Montenegro  (where  ijekavian  speech  is  the  norm).39  Other- 
wise, Serbs  continued  to  write  ekavian,  which  was  not  only  the  native 
pronunciation  of  the  vast  majority  (and  of  the  cultural  centers  of  Belgrade 
and  Novi  Sad),  but  also  the  norm  of  their  pre-modern  literary  tradition 
(at  least  as  concerns  that  sound).  Had  Bosnia-Herzegovina  not  been  inte- 
grated into  the  Austro-Hungarian  sphere  in  1878,  Serbia  would  most  likely 
have  pushed  to  expand  its  borders  to  the  west,  which  would  have  meant 
integrating  into  their  state  many  ijekavian  speakers.  Now,  however,  Serbia 
turned  its  attention  to  the  south  and  to  the  drive  to  recapture  its  ancestral 
lands  in  Kosovo  and  Macedonia,  where  the  speech  was  purely  ekavian 
(see  Map  3). 


39  By  far  the  most  famous  of  these  are  the  works  of  Prince-Bishop  Njegos,  especially 
Luca  mikrokozma  (The  Ray  of  the  Microcosm)  (Belgrade,  1845);  and  Gorski  vijenac  (The 
Mountain  Wreath)  (Vienna,  1847). 
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Simultaneously  with  their  intent  on  regaining  their  ancestral  home- 
lands to  the  south,  Serbs  were  highly  conscious  of  moving  into  the 
modern  European  age  and  making  sure  that  their  language  moved  with 
them.  There  was  constant  discussion  among  linguists  about  the  shape 
the  language  should  take  (a  language  which  was  consistently  called  “Ser- 
bian”). It  was  generally  agreed  that  it  was  acceptable  (and  desirable)  to 
adopt  words  from  Western  languages  in  order  to  refer  to  new  concepts,  as 
opposed  to  the  Croatian  belief  that  it  was  more  desirable  to  name  these 
new  concepts  using  Slavic  words,  either  adopted  (usually  from  Czech)  or 
created.  Indeed,  the  general  perception  of  Croats  as  linguistic  purists  vs. 
the  Serbs  as  internationalists,  which  exists  even  today,  arose  during  this 
period.  But  as  Herrity  shows  in  his  examination  of  Serbian  attitudes  to 
this  question,40  purism  is  a relative  concept.  Serbs  were  also  resistant  to 
“excessive  foreign  influence,”  especially  Germanisms  that  were  perceived 
as  emanating  from  Zagreb  and  its  Germanized  society.  In  short,  there  was 
a tension  between  the  perception  of  Serbian  and  Croatian  as  “one  and 
the  same”  and  the  clear  awareness  of  differences.  A very  interesting  (and 
eerily  prescient)  instance  is  the  response  of  a philologist  and  teacher  to 
the  replacement  of  Serbian  textbooks  by  Croatian  ones  in  the  gymnasium 
(high  school)  of  Sremski  Karlovci.41  He  affirms  that  he  has  nothing  against 
the  Croatian  language  or  books  written  by  Croatian  experts.  He  also  says 
he  believes  Serbian  schools  would  indeed  use  Croatian  textbooks  if  they 
were  written  in  the  pure  and  correct  language  that  Serbs  write  and  speak 
(“kad  bi  ove  bile  napisane  onim  cistim  i korektnim  jezikom,  kojim  se  u nas 
govori  i pise”).42  Indeed,  he  says,  although  these  languages  are  essentially 
one  and  the  same,  there  are  still  many  differences;  and  it  is  these  differ- 
ences, and  especially  the  strong  Germanisms — which  in  his  opinion  are 
particularly  characteristic  of  Croatian  books — that  damage  the  purity  of 
the  Serbian  language.  This  one  instance  encapsulates  the  overall  paradox 
of  the  language  issue:  Serbian  and  Croatian  are  close  enough  to  be  essen- 
tially “the  same,”  yet  they  are  clearly  different. 


40  Peter  Herrity,  "Puristic  Attitudes  in  Serbia  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,” Slavonic  and  East  European  Review  56,  no.  2 (1978),  202-223. 

41  F.  Oberknezevic,  “Hrvatske  skolske  knjige  u gimnaziji  karlovackoj,”  Letopis  Matice 
srpske  130  (1882),  92-116  (cited  in  Herrity,  “Puristic  Attitudes,”  215-217). 

42  Cited  in  Herrity,  “Puristic  Attitudes,”  216. 
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And  What  about  Bosma-Herzegovina? 

So  far  the  discussion  has  focused  on  Serbian  and  Croatian  identity  and 
its  ties  with  language.  Indeed,  this  must  be  the  central  focus  of  any  such 
discussion,  since  the  idea  of  Yugoslav  unity  has  always  depended  upon  a 
functioning  coalition  between  Serbs  and  Croats.  It  also  certainly  appears  to 
be  the  case  that  each  of  these  two  peoples  thought  only  in  binary  terms — 
themselves  versus  “that  other.”  What,  then,  about  the  third  distinct  group 
which  spoke  “the  same”  language,  the  inhabitants  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina? 
It  is  true  that  the  area  was  populated  by  a sizeable  number  of  Serbs,  as 
well  as  a lesser  number  of  Croats,  but  there  was  also  a large  group  of 
Muslims,  descendants  of  Slavic  inhabitants  who  had  converted  to  Islam 
during  Ottoman  times.  Here  too,  however,  both  Croats  and  Serbs  thought 
essentially  in  terms  of  themselves.  That  is,  they  viewed  the  Muslims  as 
essentially  Serbs  or  Croats,  respectively,  a fact  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  wording  of  history  and  geography  textbooks  of  the  time.43  Any  sense 
of  Muslim  identity  these  “renegades”  might  have  acquired  over  the  centu- 
ries was  viewed  as  an  incidental  overlay  from  the  past.  Bosnian  Muslims, 
by  contrast,  took  their  religious  identity  very  seriously,  partly  for  obvious 
(and  inherent)  cultural  reasons,  and  partly  because  the  Ottoman  state  of 
which  they  were  part  until  1878  had  grouped  its  subject  peoples  not  by 
nationality  but  by  religion. 

There  was  thus  a third  identity  to  be  reckoned  with,  a Bosnian  one. 
Furthermore,  the  extent  to  which  Bosnian  identity  can  (or  should)  be 
equated  with  Muslim  identity  is  hard  to  define.  As  opposed  to  Serbian  and 
Croatian  identities,  both  of  which  are  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a strong 
sense  of  shared  history,  Bosnian  identity  is  primarily  connected  with  a 
sense  of  physical  place.  Serbs  and  Croats  each  saw  (and  see)  themselves 
as  the  heirs  of  a medieval  kingdom,  but  in  each  case  the  physical  bor- 
ders of  that  kingdom  had  been  completely  erased,  such  that  only  cultural 
memory  remained.  Bosnia,  however,  retained  its  physical  borders  more 
or  less  unchanged  since  medieval  times:  the  ruling  powers  had  changed, 
but  the  place  remained.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  to  be  Bosnian  meant  not 
so  much  to  carry  one  or  another  political  or  ethnic  identity  but  rather  to 
live  in  a particular  land  as  one  of  many  different  groups,  a land  which  had 


43  Charles  Jelavich,  South  Slavic  Nationalisms:  Textbooks  and  Yugoslav  Union  before  1914 
(Columbus:  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1990). 
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acquired  a reputation  over  the  centuries  of  being  exotic,  mysterious,  and 
incomprehensible  to  all  but  Bosnians  themselves. 

It  was  this  complex  cultural  situation  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
administrator,  Benjamin  Kallay  (1839-1903),  encountered  when  he  arrived 
in  Bosnia  in  1882.  A historian  of  Slavic  peoples  by  training,  Kallay  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  cultural  situation  he  found,  and  he  embarked  upon  a con- 
certed program  to  create  a sense  of  Bosnian  identity,  or  bosnjastvo.  He  did 
this  partly  by  founding  periodicals  and  other  cultural  organs  but  primarily 
through  establishing  “Bosnian”  as  the  official  language  of  administration 
and  instruction  in  the  schools.  But  unlike  the  other  Austro-Hungarian 
minister  (Khuen-Hedervary),  who  clearly  sought  to  sow  discord  between 
Serbs  and  Croats,  Kallay  sought  to  create  a sense  of  unity.44  His  primary 
political  goal,  of  course,  was  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  that  had  created  the  Protectorate  in  the  first  place — namely,  to 
minimize  Russian  influence  in  the  Balkans.  Consequently,  he  sought  to 
create  distance  between  the  Serbs  and  Russia,  and  this  he  did  by  further- 
ing rapprochement  among  the  several  different  Slavic  groups  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  through  what  would  today  be  called  language  planning. 

Upon  first  arriving  in  1878,  the  Habsburg  administrators  designated  the 
local  language  “Croatian,”  but  this  was  soon  changed  to  the  more  neutral 
term  zemaljski jezik  ( Landsprache , or  “local  language”).  Under  Kallay,  this 
name  was  changed  to  zemaljski  bosanski  jezik  (“local  Bosnian  language”) 
and  finally  simply  to  bosanski  jezik  (“Bosnian  language”).  Kallay  first  set 
up  a language  commission  to  gather  information  about  the  local  situation, 
and  then  he  arranged  to  have  a new  grammar  written  for  the  schools, 
since  the  commission  had  concluded  not  only  that  the  current  Croatian 
grammars  did  not  sufficiently  correspond  to  the  language  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  also  that  certain  reading  selections  were  offensive  to  the  Mus- 
lim and  Jewish  segments  of  the  population.45  The  new  grammar,  entitled 
Gramatika  bosanskoga  jezika,  was  published  in  1890.  Most  historians 
believe  that  Kallay’s  intent  in  ordering  the  grammar  to  be  written  was 
to  impose  his  conception  of  bosnjastvo  on  an  unwilling  population  and 
in  so  doing  to  thwart  local  desires  for  South  Slavic  unity.  According  to 


44  Muhamed  Sator,  “Jezicka  politika  u vrijeme  Austro-Ugarske,”  in  Jezik  u Bosni  i Herce- 
govini,  ed.  Svein  Monnesland  (Sarajevo:  Institut  za  jezik;  Oslo:  Institut  za  istocnoevropske 
i orijentaine  studije,  2005),  321-344. 

45  According  to  Sator  (“Jezicka  politika,”  327),  the  grammars  used  at  that  time  were  by 
Veber-Tkalcevic  and  Divkovic.  These  would  probably  have  been  Adolfo  Veber  Tkalcevic, 
Slovnica  hrvatska  za  srednja  ucilista,  3rd  ed.  (Zagreb,  1876);  and  Mirko  Divkovic,  Hrvatske 
gramatike  I.  dio:  Oblici  (Zagreb,  1879). 
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this  view,  Kallay  assigned  the  task  of  writing  the  grammar  to  the  Sara- 
jevo high  school  teacher  Franjo  Vuletic,  who  subsequently  refused  to  have 
his  authorship  acknowledged  on  the  title  page  in  protest  over  the  lan- 
guage name  “Bosnian.”46  Bosnian  linguists,  however,  have  countered  that 
Kallay’ s goals  in  sponsoring  the  grammar  were  fully  in  the  interest  of  the 
local  population,47  and  new  archival  research  has  supported  this  claim, 
showing  not  only  that  Vuletic  was  only  one  of  a collective  authorship 
(which  accounts  for  the  absence  of  his  name  on  the  title  page),  but  also 
that  Kallay  consulted  (and  listened  to)  respected  linguists  on  the  matter  48 
Namely,  the  language  that  was  codified  in  the  grammar  was  the  same 
“southern  dialect”  (juzno  narjecje)  that  Vuk  and  Danicic  had  proposed 
and  that  had  been  accepted  as  the  literary  standard  in  both  Croatia  and 
Serbia.  Furthermore,  whereas  this  dialect  was  somewhat  foreign  both  to 
many  Croats  (especially  those  in  Zagreb,  whose  native  speech  was  kajka- 
vian)  and  to  Serbs  (whose  native  speech  was  ekavian),  the  Vukovian  norm 
corresponded  almost  exactly  to  the  native  speech  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
This  should  be  of  no  surprise,  of  course,  since  the  Vukovian  norm  was 
itself  based  on  an  East  Herzegovinian  dialect. 

The  primary  bone  of  contention  appears  to  be  the  name  “Bosnian.”  The 
received  belief  among  historians  is  that  Kallay  invented  both  the  term  and 
the  corresponding  “language”  in  order  to  drive  a wedge  between  Serbs  and 
Croats  by  favoring  Muslims;49  they  cite  as  partial  evidence  the  artificiality 
and  unnaturalness  of  the  language  of  Bosnian  official  documents  of  the 
time.  In  fact,  however,  these  beliefs  seem  to  be  unfounded.  First,  the  name 
was  not  newly  invented;  rather,  it  had  been  used  for  centuries  among  a 
wide  range  of  the  population  (that  is,  not  just  Muslims).  This  usage  has 
been  well-documented,  as  has  the  existence  of  a particular  script  called 


46  This  is  the  interpretation  of  Tomislav  Kraljacic,  “Kalajeva  jezicka  politika  u Bosni  i 
Hercegovini,”  Knjizevni jezik  u,  no.  4 (1982),  165-177  (reprinted  in  Senahid  Halilovic,  Bosan- 
skijezik,  drugo  dopunjeno  i izmijenjeno  izdanje  [Sarajevo:  Bastina,  1998],  189-205),  which 
has  been  accepted  and  repeated  by  others  (including  myself  in  earlier  writings  on  this 
issue). 

47  Dzevad  Jahic,  “Uloga  Bosanskoga  jezika  u procesima  srpskohrvatske  standardizacije,” 
Pregled  2 (1987),  245-257  (reprinted  in  Halilovic,  Bosanski  jezik,  207-223). 

48  Milos  Okuka,  “0  kodifikaciji  ‘bosanskog’  jezika,”  Knjizevni  jezik  15,  no.  1 (1986).  Cited, 
and  discussed  in  detail,  in  Sator,  “Jezicka  politika,”  326ff. 

49  This  view  is  still  held  by  many  prominent  non-Muslim  Bosnian  linguists.  See  Milan 
Sipka,  “Standardizacija  jezika  i jezicka  politika  u Bosni  i Hercegovini  1918-1970,”  in  Mon- 
nesland,  Jezik  u Bosni  i Hercegovini,  407-434.  His  view  (expressed  on  p.  407)  is  that  the 
standardization  of  Bosnian  took  place  under  pressure  from  occupying  forces  whose  goal 
was  to  separate  (at  least  symbolically)  the  language  of  Bosnians  from  the  overall  linguistic 
unity  they  shared  with  Croatia,  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 
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bosancica  (a  variety  of  Cyrillic  cursive).  Second,  it  is  clear  from  the  gram- 
mar itself  that  the  language  being  described  is  not  some  new  invention, 
but  is  precisely  that  of  Vuk  and  Danicic.  Consequently,  by  sponsoring  a 
grammar  that  corresponded  to  the  language  spoken  by  all  three  groups 
in  Bosnia — Serbs,  Croats,  and  Muslims — Kallay  was  acting  in  accord  with 
the  growing  sense  of  Yugoslavism,  not  counter  to  it.  Finally,  the  language 
of  official  documents,  which  historians  claim  (rightly)  to  be  artificial  and 
unnatural,  is  not  that  of  native  Bosnians  but  rather  of  foreign  adminis- 
trators who  had  never  learned  the  language  properly.  One  indisputably 
positive  result  of  Kallay’s  educational  efforts  was  the  very  rapid  increase 
in  literacy  and  cultural  awareness  in  a population  that  until  then  had  had 
little  contact  with  modern  European  civilization.  What  bothered  so  many 
at  the  time  (and  apparently  still  does  today)  was  simply  the  use  of  the 
name  “Bosnian”  instead  of  some  combination  of  Serbian  and  Croatian. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  clear  that  the  name  “Bosnian”  was  popu- 
lar primarily  among  Muslims:  there  is  ample  evidence  that  most  Serbs, 
as  well  as  some  Croats,  objected  strongly  to  it.  After  Kallay’s  death  in 
1903,  his  successor  paid  more  attention  to  these  objections.  He  eventually 
decided  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  ban  the  name  “Bosnian”  and  hence- 
forth to  call  the  language  Serbo-Croatian  (he  did  add  a proviso  allowing 
those  who  wished  to  continue  using  the  term  “Bosnian”  locally  to  do  so, 
and  a number  of  Muslim  organizations  took  advantage  of  this).  This  ruling 
was  made  in  late  1907.  The  Bosnian  grammar  was  reprinted  once  more 
with  its  original  title  in  early  1908,  and  then  reprinted  again  in  1911,  with 
content  unchanged,  as  Gramatika  srpsko-hrvatskog  jezika. 


Language  and  Identity  on  the  Eve  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

At  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  therefore,  there  were  four  distinct 
identities  that  could  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  a language.  Two  of 
them,  Croatian  and  Serbian,  were  well-established  and  indisputable.  Bos- 
nian identity  was  a more  complex  (and  continually  disputed)  phenom- 
enon; nevertheless,  despite  the  desire  of  both  Serbs  and  Croats  to  dismiss 
its  existence,  it  must  be  reckoned  with.  Finally,  something  like  a “Yugo- 
slav” identity  also  indisputably  existed,  even  though  it  too  is  harder  to 
define  at  this  point  than  either  “Serbian”  or  “Croatian.” 

Croatian  identity  is  based  on  the  idea  of  a rich,  Western-oriented  cul- 
tural heritage  encompassing  artistic  and  literary  output  in  many  different 
forms  of  the  language,  all  of  which  are  valued  and  revered  for  their  beauty 
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and  expressiveness.  The  fact  that  each  of  these  different  language  types 
is  associated  with  its  own  geographical  space  and  unique  set  of  cultural 
views  is  less  important  than  the  idea  that  they  all  express  some  aspect  of 
“Croatianness.”  The  achievement  of  the  Illyrians  was  to  bring  a sense  of 
unity  to  these  multiple  regional  identities.  Even  though  Croats  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  still  did  not  feel  they  had  achieved  the  expression  of  the 
Croatian  language  that  best  corresponded  to  this  identity,  they  now  had 
a firm  sense  of  “the  Croatian  language”  as  the  most  powerful  expression 
of  that  identity. 

Serbian  identity  is  based  on  the  idea  of  direct  continuity  from  a medieval 
state  of  great  power  and  glory,  and  on  the  Orthodox  faith  that  functioned 
as  a bulwark  during  the  long  period  of  occupation  by  a Muslim  conqueror. 
As  a result  of  this  foreign  conquest,  Serbs  were  widely  dispersed  across 
the  land,  and  although  their  newly  independent  country  was  on  the  verge 
of  regaining  much  of  what  it  considered  its  ancestral  lands,  Serbs  were 
acutely  conscious  that  many  of  their  countrymen  now  lived  beyond  their 
borders.  The  achievement  of  Vuk  Karadzic  was  to  bring  a sense  of  unity 
through  awareness  that  the  same  language  was  spoken  in  all  the  places 
where  Serbs  lived.  The  language  was  beautiful  and  loved,  both  for  the 
folk  poetry  that  kept  Serbian  medieval  glory  alive  and  for  the  connection 
between  the  Orthodox  Church  and  its  tradition  of  writing.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  Serbs  felt  they  had  come  into  a place  of  their  own,  and  all  that 
remained  was  to  be  united  with  the  remainder  of  their  countrymen. 

Bosnian  identity  is  based  on  the  sense  of  a place  that  has  kept  its  geo- 
graphical integrity  since  medieval  times,  through  different  regimes,  and  is 
now  home  to  several  different  peoples,  all  of  whom  feel  that  the  idea  of 
“Bosnia,”  inscrutable  though  it  may  be,  is  indisputably  part  of  who  they 
are.  Since  Bosnia  was  the  center  of  “Turkey  in  Europe”  for  several  centu- 
ries, the  Islamic  heritage  makes  up  a significant  part  of  Bosnia’s  mystery; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  part.  All  the  elements  of  the  rich  mix  of 
South  Slavic  cultures  lived  together  in  Bosnia,  in  relative  tolerance  if  not 
in  complete  harmony.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  Bosnians  as  a group  felt  about 
the  language  issue  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  especially  since  the  short- 
lived status  of  Bosnian  as  an  officially  named  language  had  been  the  work 
of  a foreign  administrator.  Whatever  the  language  was  called,  however, 
there  was  a clear  awareness  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  multicultural 
region  spoke  the  same  language,  and  this  was  in  tune  with  the  growing 
desire  for  a new  South  Slavic  state. 

Yugoslav  identity  is  the  most  abstract  of  all,  yet  the  name  which  labels 
it  is  highly  concrete.  It  means  “South  Slav” — that  is,  a union  of  South  Slavs 
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in  their  own  state  which  is  not  subservient  to  any  foreign  power.  This 
idea  had  been  inherent  in  both  of  the  Romantic  language  reform  move- 
ments, but  it  was  only  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  once  the  same  basic  lan- 
guage had  been  established  as  the  language  of  the  people  among  each  of 
the  three  groups  noted  above,  that  it  began  to  look  like  a feasible  goal. 
Despite  regional  differences  and  certain  dissatisfactions,  everyone  who 
felt  a sense  of  Yugoslav  identity  knew  that  the  fact  of  a common  language 
was  its  most  basic  underlying  principle. 


Towards  Yugoslav  Unity:  The  First  Attempt 

By  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  end  of  the  empires 
was  clearly  in  sight,  and  support  for  the  Yugoslav  idea  was  very  strong. 
On  the  linguistic  front,  the  sense  that  the  language  was  somehow  one 
outweighed  the  palpable  differences.  The  differences  of  which  everyone 
was  most  conscious — other  than  variations  in  vocabulary  due  both  to  dif- 
ferent histories  and  different  approaches  to  the  incorporation  of  modern- 
ized terms — were  the  ekavian/ijekavian  split,  and  the  fact  of  two  different 
alphabets.  Each  of  these  two  elements  had  a history  of  its  own.  As  out- 
lined above,  the  one  point  in  Vuk’s  program  that  was  never  accepted  by 
Serbs  was  ijekavian  pronunciation  (and  spelling).  Even  though  ijekavian 
was  the  native  speech  of  a sizeable  number  of  Serbs  (and  all  Montene- 
grins), the  cultural  weight  both  of  church  tradition  and  of  the  Belgrade- 
Novi  Sad  axis  worked  resolutely  in  favor  of  ekavian.  By  contrast,  Croats 
had  by  now  embraced  ijekavian  fully,  despite  the  fact  that  relatively  few 
of  them  spoke  it  natively  (a  large  number  were  ikavian  speakers;  further- 
more many  speakers  of  cakavian,  and  all  speakers  of  kajkavian,  spoke 
ekavian).  Indeed,  by  the  time  of  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-1913,  ijekavian 
had  become  a linguistic  marker  of  Croatian  identity,  partly  as  a matter  of 
ironic  pride  at  being  “more  Vukovian  than  Vuk’s  own  countrymen,”  and 
partly  simply  to  emphasize  the  distinction  from  Serbs.  With  respect  to 
alphabets,  the  distinction  was  also  clear:  Serbs  used  the  Cyrillic  alphabet 
and  Croats  used  the  Latin  alphabet.  Each  now  had  some  familiarity  with 
the  other  alphabet,  in  that  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  had  been  taught  in  Croa- 
tian schools  since  1861, 50  and  although  the  Latin  alphabet  was  not  taught 
regularly  in  Serbian  elementary  schools  until  1914,  students  in  advanced 


50  Jelavich,  South  Slavic  Nationalisms,  45. 
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courses  learned  it  to  study  Latin  or  Western  languages.51  Furthermore, 
thanks  to  the  spelling  reforms  of  Gaj  and  Vuk,  respectively,  there  was  an 
almost  perfect  one-to-one  correspondence  of  the  letters,  such  that  one 
could  move  easily  from  one  alphabet  to  the  other. 

But  although  the  alphabet  situation  may  have  been  straightforward  by 
1912,  the  path  to  get  there  had  been  complex.  Throughout  their  history, 
Croats  had  used  three  different  alphabets,  each  of  which  had  a particu- 
lar cultural  meaning  for  them.  The  original  Old  Church  Slavonic  alpha- 
bet called  Glagolitic  was  used,  in  a version  adapted  to  Croatian  usage,  by 
clergymen  in  Dalmatia  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  their  religion  was  Slavic 
(and  not  Roman)  but  still  Catholic  (and  not  Orthodox);  this  alphabet 
remained  in  use  until  the  early  twentieth  century  and  has  been  recently 
revived,  though  only  in  a symbolic  manner.  The  Cyrillic  alphabet  was  used 
by  Croats  (Catholics)  in  Bosnia,  in  a particular  adaptation  called  bosancica 
which  served  to  differentiate  it  from  the  Orthodox  Cyrillic  used  by  Serbs. 
The  Latin  alphabet,  which  was  used  alongside  both  of  these,  gradually  pre- 
dominated. Given  that  the  Latin  alphabet  had  not  been  explicitly  created 
to  render  Slavic  sounds,  however  (as  had  Glagolitic,  and  its  subsequent 
adaptation  to  Greek  letters,  which  became  known  as  Cyrillic),  it  existed 
in  a number  of  ad  hoc  variants,  none  of  which  were  really  adequate  to  the 
task,  and  the  proliferation  of  which  was  an  obstacle  to  unity.  This  is  why 
one  of  Gaj’s  major  efforts  had  been  to  reformulate  the  Latin  alphabet — 
creating  new  letters  as  necessary  to  render  specific  Slavic  sounds — and  to 
establish  a consistent  relationship  between  sounds  and  letters. 

Vuk’s  task  was  similar.  Even  though  the  Slavic  alphabet  had  originally 
been  developed  to  render  Slavic  sounds,  it  was  still  not  ideal.  Furthermore 
over  the  centuries  it  had  come  to  incorporate  certain  Greek  letters  as  well; 
although  these  letters  served  little  practical  function,  their  usage  had 
become  a matter  of  tradition.  Thus,  although  there  was  only  one  alpha- 
bet and  spelling  system  in  use  (as  opposed  to  many  in  Croatia),  there 
was  a proliferation  of  symbols,  and  an  inadequate  representation  of  actual 
speech.  Because  this  alphabet  was  so  closely  identified  with  Orthodox 
tradition,  however,  some  of  Vuk’s  bitterest  battles  with  the  clerical  elite 
concerned  the  alphabet.  It  was  not  only  that  he  proposed  the  elimination 
of  nineteen  letters;  such  a proposal  had  been  made  some  years  earlier.52 


51  Ibid.,  37. 

52  Sava  Mrkalj,  Salo  debeloga  jera  libo  azbukoprotres  (Budim:  Kraljevsko  sveuciliste, 
1810). 
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The  greatest  outcry  was  caused  by  the  six  letters  he  proposed  to  add,  and 
especially  by  his  most  farsighted  reform,  one  which  made  the  Cyrillic 
alphabet  in  Serbia  a better  representation  of  Slavic  speech  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  Slavic  Orthodox  world.  This  was  the  introduction  of  the  letter  j, 
a sound  which  until  then  was  spelled  different  ways  depending  both  on  its 
position  in  the  word  and  on  adjacent  sounds  (as  it  is  even  today  in  other 
Cyrillic  alphabets).  To  the  clergy,  this  letter  was  anathema  because  it  was 
from  the  Latin  alphabet,  and  therefore  represented  the  hated  Roman 
Catholic  church;  many  even  suspected  Vuk  of  being  an  Austrian  Catholic 
secret  agent.  In  the  end,  Vuk’s  alphabet  prevailed,  and  although  there  was 
still  not  complete  harmony  among  Croats  about  the  most  optimal  spell- 
ing, the  version  of  Gaj’s  spelling  put  forth  in  Broz’s  Croatian  orthography 
of  1892  corresponded  very  closely  to  Vuk’s,  such  that  it  was  now  possible, 
and  easy,  to  write  Croatian  in  Cyrillic  letters  and  Serbian  in  Latin  letters. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  one  must  view  the  proposal  made  in 
1912  by  Pero  Slijepcevic  (1888-1964),  which  was  taken  up  and  publicized 
in  1913  by  the  highly  influential  Serbian  man  of  letters,  Jovan  Skerlic  (1877- 
1914),  a strong  proponent  of  the  Yugoslav  idea  and  of  the  formation  of  a 
unified  South  Slavic  state.53  Believing  that  a clearly  unified  language  was 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  this  state,  he  proposed  an  exclusively  ekavian 
form  of  the  language,  to  be  written  exclusively  in  Latin  letters.  Responses 
to  a survey  concerning  this  proposal  were  mixed:  many  writers  accepted 
the  idea,  but  a number  of  leading  grammarians  did  not.  Croats  were 
unwilling  to  abandon  ijekavian,  particularly  after  all  the  effort  they  had 
put  in  to  acquire  it;  and  although  the  Serbian  elite  had  been  using  both 
alphabets  for  nearly  a generation,  the  vast  majority  of  Serbs  were  com- 
fortable only  with  Cyrillic,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  would  have  strongly 
resisted  the  loss  of  an  alphabet  which  for  them  was  inextricably  tied  with 
their  religious  identity.  Nevertheless,  a number  of  leading  Croat  authors 
did  write  in  ekavian  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  new  Yugoslav  state, 
at  least  as  long  as  the  euphoria  lasted. 

The  language  of  the  new  state  was  essentially  the  same  Vukovian- 
based  language  that  had  been  officially  codified  in  the  Broz  orthography 
of  1892,  the  Maretic  grammar  of  1899,  and  the  Broz-Ivekovic  dictionary  of 
1901.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  new  state  in  December  1918,  the  offi- 
cial name  of  that  language  in  Croatia  was  “Croatian  or  Serbian,”  an  action 


53  Sator,  “Jezicka  politika,”  339. 
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approved  by  the  Croatian  Parliament  in  1867;  and  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
it  was  “Serbo-Croatian,”  a name  which  came  formally  into  use  after  the 
official  repudiation  of  the  name  “Bosnian”  in  1907.  Both  actions  had  been 
taken  in  recognition  of  the  presence  of  (indeed,  on  the  insistence  of) 
Serb  inhabitants  of  these  regions;  in  the  latter  instance,  Croat  inhabitants 
also  were  involved.  In  Serbia,  the  name  of  the  language  had  continued  to 
be  “Serbian,”  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  “essentially”  the  same  as 
the  language  in  neighboring  regions.  Now,  however,  the  official  language 
of  the  new  state,  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  bore  the 
unwieldy  name  Serbo-Croato-Slovene  ( srpsko-hrvatsko-slovenacki ).  The  tri- 
partite form  of  the  name  was  based  on  the  equally  unwieldy  assumption 
that  the  three  named  ethnic  groups  were  three  “tribes”  of  a single  people. 
This  version  of  the  Yugoslav  ideal,  according  to  which  the  superordinate 
unity  among  peoples  would  eventually  prevail  over  the  inherited,  subordi- 
nate differences,  was  similar  in  conception  to  the  Illyrian  ideal — and  equally 
unworkable  in  practice.  But  whereas  the  Illyrian  name  had  the  advantage  of 
non-ethnic  breadth,  this  one  named  three  individual  ethnic  groups  (while 
omitting  several  others),  the  effect  of  which  was  to  direct  attention  more 
to  the  gaps  between  them  that  had  to  be  bridged  rather  than  to  common 
features  which  unified  them.  This  “disparity”  was  rectified  in  1929  when  the 
country’s  name  was  changed  to  Yugoslavia,  but  by  that  time  the  gaps  were 
widening  into  chasms.  That  is,  the  desire  for  cultural  unity  in  the  abstract 
was  great,  but  the  practical  implementation  of  it  was  difficult. 

Slovenes,  for  instance,  supported  the  Yugoslav  idea.  For  centuries  they 
had  been  defending  themselves  against  cultural  encroachment  from  Aus- 
trians to  the  north  and  Italians  to  the  west,  and  they  clearly  felt  more 
kinship  with  their  Slavic  brethren  to  the  south  and  east.  Indeed,  during 
the  Illyrian  period  they  had  considered  relinquishing  their  language  and 
adopting  “Illyrian”  (though  in  the  end  they  did  not  do  so).  But  when  asked 
now  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  give  up  their  language  and  adopt 
that  of  these  more  numerous  neighbors,  they  showed  little  enthusiasm: 
most  respondents  to  a 1913  survey  conducted  by  the  influential  Slovene 
journal  Veda  observed  that  even  if  Slovenian  elements  were  included  into 
such  a language,  the  result  would  be  unworkable.  When  the  language  of 
the  new  state  nevertheless  proclaimed  itself  to  be  such  an  amalgam,  Slo- 
venes dutifully  learned  it  in  school  as  a second  language.  For  all  other 
purposes,  however,  they  continued  to  use  their  own  language,  more  or 
less  as  they  had  done  under  the  Habsburgs,  and  the  Belgrade  government 
made  no  effort  to  coerce  them  to  do  otherwise. 
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The  Interwar  Period 

The  situation  with  the  Croats  was  quite  different.  They  too  had  become 
used  to  using  their  own  version  of  the  “Croatian  or  Serbian”  language, 
believing  that  it  was  enough  to  have  adopted  the  basically  Vukovian 
framework.  Now,  however,  the  political  and  administrative  center  was  no 
longer  a German-speaking  Vienna  which  allowed  them  to  use  their  own 
language  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  a Slavic-speaking  Belgrade  which 
considered  its  version  of  the  common  “Croatian  or  Serbian”  language  to 
be  the  official  one.  This  meant  that  the  language  of  anything  connected 
with  state  administration,  such  as  schooling,  the  courts,  the  military  and 
the  like,  was  Serbian;  and  the  expectation  was  that  Croats  would  adapt  to 
this  in  the  interest  of  national  unity.  Already  one  can  see  the  crux  of  the 
Yugoslav  dilemma  in  the  contrast  of  Serb  and  Croat  expectations — and 
not  just  about  language.  The  initial  euphoria  had  indeed  been  real  and 
was  grounded  in  expectations  that  were,  at  least  from  each  side’s  point 
of  view,  reasonable.  The  Serbs  of  Serbia  proper  were  delighted  to  be  in 
the  same  state  with  their  Serb  brethren  who  until  then  had  lived  under 
Austrian  or  Ottoman  rule.  Having  endured  so  many  centuries  of  separa- 
tion, they  saw  as  their  primary  goal  the  incorporation  of  the  other  peoples 
living  in  the  territory  of  the  new  state  into  a solid  and  stable  political 
unit.  For  their  part,  many  (though  by  no  means  all)  Croats  were  pleased 
to  be  part  of  a Slavic  state,  as  equal  partners  with  closely  related  brother 
peoples  with  whom  they  shared  a common  language.  Having  endured 
so  many  centuries  of  fragmentation,  as  well  as  subordination  to  another 
more  powerful  entity,  they  saw  as  their  primary  goal  the  development 
of  a model  of  shared  governance  that  assured  equal  rights,  and  a certain 
autonomy,  to  each  partner.  In  short,  the  Serbs  envisioned  a strongly  uni- 
fied state  in  which  they  played  the  dominant  role,  while  the  Croats  envi- 
sioned a looser  federation  in  which  no  one  party  played  a dominant  role. 
The  incompatibility  between  these  two  sets  of  expectations  haunted  the 
country  like  a specter  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 

Much  of  this  frustration  was  worked  out  at  the  level  of  language.  Lin- 
guists and  educators  now  became  obsessed  with  orthography,  and  with 
minute  distinctions  (within  what  was  basically  a Vukovian  framework) 
along  the  cline  from  strict  phonological  spelling  to  more  etymological 
spelling.  The  classic  Broz  orthographic  manual  of  1892  had  been  reis- 
sued several  times  under  the  authorship  of  Dragutin  Boranic  (1870-1955), 
who  took  over  the  task  upon  Broz’s  death.  Now,  the  latest  edition  of  1921, 
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entitled  Pravopis  hrvatskoga  ili  srpskoga  jezika?4  though  still  essentially 
Vukovian,  became  a marked  symbol  of  Croatian  identity.  This  is  because 
it  was  perceived  as  a bastion  of  resistance  to  the  Belgrade-based  Pravopis 
srpsko hrvatskoga  knjizevnog  jezika,  published  in  1923  under  the  author- 
ship of  the  eminent  Serbian  linguist  Aleksandar  Belie  (1876-1960).  Where 
Boranic  modified  Vuk’s  principles  slightly  in  the  direction  of  etymology 
(for  instance,  allowing  the  written  form  radit  cu  instead  of  radicu,  as  in 
speech),  Belie  went  further  towards  the  phonological  than  even  Vuk  had 
done  (thus  prescribing  gratski  instead  of  gradski,  which  Vuk  had  allowed). 
Since  the  avowed  goal  of  Belie  and  other  leading  Serbian  philologists  was 
to  create  a truly  unified  language  by  eliminating  what  they  saw  as  “out- 
moded regional  usage,”  this  manual  was  seen  by  Croats  as  an  assault  on 
their  ethnic  identity. 

Up  until  this  point,  Croatian  identity  had  been  largely  a concern  of  the 
elites.  Now,  however,  the  charismatic  leader  of  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party, 
Stjepan  Radic  (1871-1928),  carried  the  banner  to  all  levels  of  Croatian  soci- 
ety and  became  the  symbol  of  Croatian  resistance  to  Serbian  unitarism. 
When  a Montenegrin  deputy  shot  the  immensely  popular  Radic  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament  in  Belgrade  on  June  20,  1928,  the  assassination  sent 
shock  waves  throughout  the  country.55  As  a result  of  the  ensuing  political 
crisis,  the  king  abolished  the  constitution  and  created  a royal  dictatorship, 
in  the  process  changing  the  name  of  the  country  to  Yugoslavia;  the  date 
of  the  proclamation,  January  6,  1929,  is  still  mentioned  by  Croats  with 
bitterness.  One  of  the  many  new  decrees  was  orthographic.  Soon  after 
the  assassination,  and  thus  at  a moment  when  Serb-Croat  relations  were 
extremely  strained,  the  Ministry  of  Education  appointed  a commission 
to  devise  a uniform  Serbo-Croat  orthography.  Although  the  commission 
included  several  eminent  Croatian  linguists,  what  prevailed,  as  in  the 
Vienna  Agreement,  was  the  Serbian  view.  In  June  rg2g,  therefore,  this 
manual  (essentially  equivalent  to  Belic’s  rg23  orthography — ekavian  and 
highly  phonological)  was  required  for  use  in  all  schools  throughout  the 
land.56  Although  the  new  regime  was  repressive  in  many  ways,  the  matter 
of  spelling  and  orthography  once  again  became  a national-ethnic  lightning 


54  This  edition  was  reissued  in  1923,  and  again  in  1926  and  1928. 

55  Radic  clung  to  life  for  several  more  weeks  but  succumbed  to  the  gunshot  wound  on 
August  8, 1928. 

56  Bozidar  Maksimovic,  Pravopisno  uputstvo  za  sve  osnovne,  srednje  i struene  skole  u 
Kraljevini  Srba,  Hrvata  i Slovenaca. 
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rod,  crystallizing  the  anger  of  both  sides.  Croats  resented  Serbs  for  impos- 
ing Serbian  culture  upon  them  against  their  will,  and  Serbs  resented  Cro- 
ats for  placing  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  national  unity. 

Yet  despite  the  many  problems  of  the  country  (including  the  assas- 
sination of  the  king  himself  in  1934,  by  Croat  and  Macedonian  terror- 
ists), many  still  believed  in  the  Yugoslav  idea  and  tried  to  look  to  what 
united  them  rather  than  what  divided  them.  Cultural  life  was  active,  and 
many  outstanding  writers,  especially  the  two  giants  for  whom  Yugoslavia 
became  known,  Ivo  Andric  (1892-1975)  and  Miroslav  Krleza  (1893-1981), 
established  their  reputations  in  this  interwar  period.  Neither  got  involved 
in  linguistic  disputes;  each  simply  produced  masterful  works  in  what  was 
the  same  language,  but  embellished  with  the  richness  of  expression  of 
each  author’s  home  region — Bosnia  in  the  case  of  Andric  (though  he  had 
moved  to  Belgrade  and  wrote  consistently  in  ekavian),  and  Croatia  in  the 
case  of  Krleza.  Indeed,  it  was  Krleza  who  later  summed  up  the  entire  lan- 
guage issue  in  the  simple  sentence  “The  ‘Croatian  or  Serbian  language’  is 
a single  language,  which  the  Croats  have  always  called  Croatian  and  the 
Serbs  Serbian”  (“Hrvatski  ili  srpski  jezik  su  jedan  jezik,  koji  su  Hrvati  uvi- 
jek  nazivali  hrvatskim,  a Srbi  srpskim”).57 

In  1936  Krleza  published  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  known  and  loved 
among  Croats,  The  Ballads  of  Petrlca  Kerempuh  (Balade  Petrice  Kerem- 
puha).  This  is  a series  of  poems  in  which  a folk  character  describes,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  common  man,  the  sufferings  and  fate  of  the  Croa- 
tian people  from  the  days  of  feudalism  up  through  the  mid-nineteenth 
century.  The  tone  is  alternately  humorous  and  tragic,  and  the  language  is 
kajkavian.  But — and  this  is  the  point — it  is  not  the  kajkavian  of  everyday 
Zagreb  nor  of  the  surrounding  countryside.  Rather,  it  is  a stylized,  invented 
(and  highly  inventive)  kajkavian,  a vision  of  what  kajkavian  could  have 
become  had  it  remained  the  literary  language  of  the  Croats;  indeed,  the 
centerpiece  of  the  book  is  a long,  bitter,  elegiac  piece  about  the  funeral  of 
“KAJ.”  Both  the  content  and  the  form  of  the  book  struck  deep  chords  with 
the  Croatian  public,  especially  as  the  year  of  its  publication  was  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Illyrian  decision  to  abandon  kajkavian  in  favor  of  stokavian. 
The  reactions  were  emotional,  of  course.  Croat  linguists  knew  well  that 
the  only  reasonable  choice  had  been  to  adopt  stokavian:  to  have  required 


57  Cited  in  Mladen  Caldarovic,  “Krleza:  'Otkad  pisem,  pisem  hrvatski,’  ” in  Deklaracija 
0 nazivu  i poLozaju  hrvatskoga  knjizevnog  jezika:  Grada  za  povijest  Deklaracije,  ed.  Jelena 
Hekman,  3rd  ed.  (Zagreb:  Matica  hrvatska,  1997),  75. 
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Croats  throughout  Dalmatia,  Slavonia  and  western  Bosnia  to  learn  a dia- 
lect that  was  extremely  foreign  to  them  would  not  have  achieved  the  cul- 
tural unity  the  Illyrians  sought.  Nevertheless,  the  depth  of  admiration  and 
emotional  resonance  which  Krleza’s  masterwork  evoked  among  Croats  in 
1936  (as  it  still  does  even  today)  offers  a very  clear  insight  into  the  bond 
between  language  and  identity  among  educated  Croats. 

It  had  been  clear  for  some  time  that  Yugoslavia  as  a state  could  sur- 
vive only  if  some  sort  of  internal  autonomy  could  be  granted  to  Croa- 
tia. A solution  to  this  problem  was  reached  in  late  August  1939,  just  days 
before  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Poland.  This  was  the  Sporazum  (Agreement),58 
which  created  the  Banovina  of  Croatia,  an  autonomous  self-governing 
state  within  Yugoslavia.  Almost  immediately,  Boranic’s  pre-ig2g  orthogra- 
phy was  reissued.  More  significantly,  there  appeared  in  1940  a monograph 
entitled  Differences  between  the  Croatian  and  Serbian  Literary  Languages 
(Razlike  izmedu  hrvatskoga  i srpskoga  knjizevnog  jezika),  the  authors  of 
which  were  two  as  yet  unknown  linguists,  Petar  Guberina  (1913-2005)  and 
Kruno  Krstic  (1905-1987).  The  book  consisted  primarily  of  two  long  lists, 
one  of  Croatian  words  not  used  in  Serbia  and  the  other  of  Serbian  words 
not  used  in  Croatia,  and  was  preceded  by  an  essay  defining  the  concept  of 
a “literary  language.”59  The  booklet  was  widely  acclaimed  among  Croats, 
who  read  it  both  as  justification  for,  and  an  important  step  on  the  way 
towards,  a separate  linguistic  identity.  As  Ham  notes,  these  two  authors 
“made  the  first  step  towards  the  re-Croaticization  of  the  de-Croaticized 
[language]”  (“prvi  su  korak  u smjeru  pohrvacivanja  rashrvacenoga  ucinili 
[P.G.  i K.K.]”).60  The  book  was  republished  at  least  twice,  as  proof  that 
the  basis  for  a separate  Croatian  language  had  been  recognized  as  early 
as  1940. 61  Serbs  attacked  it  sharply  for  its  bias  (as  they  do  even  now),62 


58  It  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  Cvetkovic-Macek  Sporazum,  since  the  agreement  was 
concluded  between  the  Yugoslav  Prime  Minister  Dragisa  Cvetkovic  and  the  Croat  politi- 
cian Vladko  Macek  (who  took  pride  in  spelling  his  name  etymologically  as  Vladko,  and  not 
phonologically  as  Vlatko!). 

59  Petar  Guberina  and  Krune  Krstic,  Razlike  izmedu  hrvatskoga  i srpskoga  knjizevnog 
jezika  (Zagreb:  Matica  hrvatska,  1940). 

60  Sanda  Ham,  Povijest  hrvatskih  gramatika  (Zagreb:  Globus,  2006),  187. 

61  It  was  reprinted  in  full  in  1977  (Mainz:  Liber  Croaticus  Verlag),  and  part  1 was 
reprinted  in  1997  (Jezik  44,  no.  5, 162-191). 

62  In  his  chapter  on  the  lexicon  (“Leksika,’’  in  Srpski  jezik  na  kraju  veka,  ed.  Milorad 
Radovanovic  [Belgrade:  Institut  za  srpski  jezik  SANU,  1996],  37-86),  Ivan  Klajn  (p.  39)  calls 
it  “clearly  the  worst  pseudo-study”  of  this  sort  (“u  tom  pogledu  svakako  je  najgora  pseu- 
dostudija  P.  Guberine  i K.  Krstica”).  Even  Banac,  who  is  clearly  sympathetic  to  the  Croatian 
cause,  admitted  that  “not  all  their  choices  were  good  or  convincing”  (“Main  Trends,”  244). 
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pointing  out  that  many  of  the  words  identified  as  “Croatian”  were  used 
by  Serbs  as  well  and  that  many  of  the  words  identified  as  “Serbian” 
were  archaic  or  dialectal.  In  an  interview  given  five  decades  later,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  “Politics  Has  Swallowed  up  Language”  (Politika  je 
progutala  jezik),  Guberina  claimed  that  he  had  always  viewed  Croatian 
and  Serbian  as  two  variants  of  a single  language  (what  were  later  to  be 
the  “western”  and  “eastern”  variants),  that  he  and  Krstic  had  made  the  lists 
for  their  private  use  and  not  for  publication,  and  that  their  intent  was  not 
to  justify  a separate  Croatian  language  but  to  protest  the  extent  to  which 
Belgrade  colloquial  speech  had  been  imposed  upon  Croats  as  the  only 
“literary  language.”63  At  the  time,  however,  the  book  served  an  important 
political  purpose  for  the  Croatian  nationalist  cause,  and  as  a cornerstone 
for  the  language  policies  of  the  soon-to-be  established  Independent  State 
of  Croatia,  policies  which  both  Guberina  and  Krstic  helped  implement 
(willingly  or  not). 


Wartime 

The  Nazis  attacked  Belgrade  on  April  6,  1941.  They  entered  Zagreb  four 
days  later,  on  April  10,  together  with  the  Ustasha,  a Croatian  fascist  orga- 
nization, which  had  been  waiting  in  Italy  to  come  to  power.  The  Yugoslav 
government  capitulated  a week  later,  and  the  country  was  dismembered. 
Large  portions  of  it  were  taken  over  by  Axis  countries,  including  Germany 
(which,  having  annexed  Austria  three  years  earlier,  now  occupied  north- 
ern Slovenia),  Italy  (which  annexed  western  Slovenia  and  the  coastal 
regions  of  Dalmatia,  and  which  occupied  Montenegro  and — together 
with  Albania — what  is  now  Kosovo  and  western  Macedonia),  Bulgaria 
(which  administered  southern  Serbia,  meaning  that  which  is  now  Mace- 
donia plus  a strip  of  southeastern  Serbia),  and  Hungary  (which  occupied 
Medimurje  in  northernmost  Croatia  plus  the  Baranja  region  in  northern 
Serbia).  The  remainder  of  Serbia,  minus  the  area  of  Srem  in  the  north, 
came  under  German  administration;  and  all  the  rest  of  what  was  once 
Yugoslavia  now  formed  the  Independent  State  of  Croatia  (Nezavisna 
drzava  Hrvatska,  usually  referred  to  as  NDH),  under  Ustasha  leadership. 
The  NDH  thus  included  not  only  all  of  Croatia  excluding  the  northern  tip, 


63  Danas  410  (December  26,  1989),  later  posted  on  the  Matica  hrvatska  website  as 
part  of  an  obituary  notice:  http://www.matica.hr/www/wwwizd2.nsf/AHWebD0cs/ 
galicdrugocitanje/$File/galic%20guberina.pdf/galic%20guberina.pdf. 
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but  also  all  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  the  Srem  region  of  northwestern 
Serbia.  Croats  were  initially  overjoyed  to  have  a state  of  their  own  of  such 
dimensions,  but  disillusionment  and  dismay  soon  set  in  when  the  nature 
of  the  state  and  its  ideology  became  clear.  What  is  now  known  as  “ethnic 
cleansing”  was  rife,  and  Serbs  were  persecuted  with  unspeakable  brutality. 
The  totalitarian  regime  set  out  to  control  all  aspects  of  life. 

One  of  these  was  language.  The  Ustasha  Leader  ( Poglavnik ),  Ante 
Pavelic  (1889-1959),  who  had  obviously  been  preparing  for  years  to  put  his 
ideas  into  practice,  began  issuing  orders  almost  immediately.  On  April  25, 
1941,  just  a week  after  the  founding  of  the  NDH,  he  issued  an  order  ban- 
ning the  use  of  Cyrillic  throughout  the  new  state,64  and  three  days  later  he 
ordered  the  creation  of  the  Croatian  State  Office  for  Language  (Hrvatski 
drzavni  ured  za  jezik).  This  office  was  charged  with  monitoring  all  public 
use  (written  and  spoken)  of  the  Croatian  language,  writing  new  textbooks 
and  language  manuals,  cooperating  with  the  state  offices  in  the  composi- 
tion of  language  laws,  and  carrying  out  “language  propaganda”  ( jezicna 
promicba).65  The  goal  of  the  latter  was  to  instruct  the  public  in  the  attain- 
ment of  “pure”  Croatian,  both  via  various  sorts  of  short  publications  and  via 
a weekly  radio  program.  The  radio  series  was  conducted  by  Guberina  and 
Krstic,  and  the  initial  program  was  broadcast  on  May  8, 1941.  The  next  day 
the  newspaper  Hrvatski  narod  described  the  series  in  some  detail  and  iden- 
tified its  goal  as  the  “raising  of  Croatian  linguistic  consciousness”  among 
the  people,  and  especially  the  “cleansing  of  the  language”  of  unwanted 
Serbian  elements  (“svrha  je  tome  tecaju  budenje  hrvatske  jezicne  svijesti 
u najsirim  narodnim  krugovima,  a posebno  ciscenje  knjizevnog  jezika  od 
nametnutih  srbizama”).66  Written  announcements,  which  appeared  in 
various  publications  (by  government  order,  these  were  printed  at  the  cost 
of  the  editors  themselves)  were  of  the  “language  adviser”  genre,  instruct- 
ing the  public  in  correct  usage  (and  primarily  in  the  avoidance  of  words 
and  expressions  which  were  perceived  to  be  Serbian).67  Some,  however, 
took  the  form  of  orders,  banning  the  use  of  particular  words  in  the  public 
arena  and  announcing  the  required  replacement. 


64  Marko  Samardzija,  Hrvatski  jezik  u Nezavisnoj  drzavi  Hrvatskoj  (Zagreb:  Hrvatska 
sveucilisna  naklada,  1993),  40. 

65  Ibid.,  16-17. 

66  Hrvatski  narod,  May  9, 1941,  quoted  in  Samardzija,  Hrvatski  jezik,  17. 

67  For  a collection  of  these  announcements,  see  Marko  Samardzija,  Jezicni  purizam  u 
NDH:  Savjeti  Hrvatskoga  Drzavnoga  ureda  za  jezik  (Zagreb:  Hrvatska  sveucilisna  naklada, 
1993)- 
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But  it  was  in  the  area  of  orthography  that  the  Ustasha  made  their  most 
noteworthy  (if  not  lasting)  mark.  On  June  23, 1941,  they  issued  a statement 
asserting  that  Croatian  spelling  must  correspond  to  the  “spirit  of  the  Croa- 
tian language”  ( odgovarati  duhu  hrvatskoga  jezika)  and  must  therefore  be 
etymological.  Several  specific  instances  were  cited,  all  of  which  seemed  to 
suggest  simply  a return  to  a pre-1892,  more  “Illyrian”  state  of  affairs.  But 
then  on  August  14,  1941,  they  issued  what  Samardzija  calls  “undoubtedly 
the  key  document  of  Ustasha  language  legislation”  (“nedvojbeno  kljucni 
dokument  ustaskoga  jezicnog  zakonodavstva”),  the  Legal  Order  concern- 
ing the  Croatian  language,  its  purity,  and  its  spelling  (“Zakonska  odredba 
o hrvatskom  jeziku,  o njegovoj  cistoci,  i o pravopisu”).68  With  reference  to 
orthography,  this  document  stated  that  reflexes  of  long/af'  (the  ije  of  ijeka- 
vian  words)  must  henceforth  be  written  ie,  followed  by  the  famous  phrase 
“Na  hrvatskom  se  jeziku  ima  pisati  po  korienskom,  a ne  po  zvucnom  pra- 
vopisu” (“Croatian  must  be  written  according  to  a root-related,  and  not 
phonological,  orthography”).  The  word  korienski  (from  korijen,  “root”)  has 
since  come  to  epitomize  Ustasha  language  policy  (ironically  enough,  the 
root  of  the  word  itself  does  not  derive  from  the  old  jat’,  but  since  it  had 
been  [mistakenly]  included  in  Vuk’s  original  dictionary  in  that  form,  it 
was  now  so  perceived).  Since  the  Ustasha  were  quite  strict  about  their 
orders  (and  swiff  to  mete  out  punishment  for  disobedience),  everyone 
tried  to  comply  with  this  order.  But  the  result  was  chaos,  partly  because 
there  were  many  other  sequences  of  ije  in  the  language  that  did  not  derive 
from  long  jat’  (such  as  the  ije  in  verbs  like  pijem  “I  drink”),  and  partly 
because  of  lack  of  clarity  as  to  just  what  “root-related”  meant.  After  much 
discussion  of  these  issues  among  linguists,  a commission  began  work,  and 
the  small  book  called  Koriensko  pisanje  appeared  in  late  August  1942. 69 


68  Samardzija,  Hrvatski jezik,  33. 

69  Koriensko  pisanje  (Zagreb:  Hrvatski  drzavni  ured  za  jezik,  1942).  A reprint  of  the  1944 
edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  Zagreb  in  1992  under  the  title  Hrvatski  korijenski 
pravopis.  The  title  page  of  the  original  reads  “Hrvatski  pravopis,  obradio  je  Ured  za  hrvatski 
jezik”  ( Croatian  Orthography,  compiled  by  the  Office  for  the  Croatian  Language)  and  car- 
ries the  notice  "Ova  je  knjiga  izradena  na  temelju  §7  provedbene  naredbe  k zakonskoj 
odredbi  o hrvatskom  jeziku  broj  U.M.  1499-1942  od  27.  lipnja  1942.,  a ima  se  upotrebljavati 
i kao  skolska  knjiga  odlukom  Ministarstva  narodne  prosvjete  broj  85142  od  3.  studenoga 
1943.”  (“This  book  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  paragraph  7 of  the  implementation  injunc- 
tion of  the  legal  decree  1499-1942  on  the  Croatian  language  issued  June  27,  1942,  and  it 
is  to  be  used  in  school  instruction  as  well,  according  to  Decree  85142  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  issued  on  November  3, 1943.”) 
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Citizens  were  given  until  January  1, 1943,  to  learn  the  rules,  after  which  full 
compliance  was  expected.70 

Ustasha  language  policy  was  also  quite  clear  about  the  "purity”  of  the 
Croatian  language.  In  practical  terms,  this  meant  above  all  rooting  out 
perceived  Serbianisms,  including  internationalisms  that  were  used  in 
Serbian.  These  undesirable  words  were  to  be  replaced  by  those  more 
in  the  Croatian  spirit.  In  some  cases  this  was  an  imitation  of  the  German 
puristic  replacement  (thus  radio  became  krugoval  [after  Rundjunk ]);  in 
some  cases  it  was  a neologism  altogether  (thus  tramvaj  became  munjo- 
voz);  and  in  some  cases  it  was  an  archaic  word  revived  and  given  new 
life.  Some  of  these  words  became  a more  or  less  neutral  part  of  Croatian 
after  the  Ustasha  left  power,  but  most  of  them  carried  the  stigma  of  that 
period  and  were  avoided.  What  did  remain,  however,  was  the  sense  of  the 
Croatian  language  as  something  of  beauty  and  value  whose  purity  must 
be  guarded.  At  some  point  in  1945,  when  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  forces 
(and  the  end  of  the  NDH)  was  clearly  in  sight,  the  Central  Propaganda 
Bureau  (Glavno  ravnateljstvo  za  promicbu)  published  a pamphlet  entitled 
"On  the  Correctness  and  Purity  of  the  Croatian  Language”  (Za  pravilnost  i 
cistocu  hrvatskog  jezika).71  The  introduction  to  this  pamphlet  articulates 
clearly  Pavelic’s  language  goals,  accuses  the  Serbian  post-1929  regime  of 
deliberately  spoiling  the  beautiful  Croatian  language,  praises  the  Leader 
for  taking  on  the  most  holy  task  of  cleansing  the  language,  and  exhorts  the 
Croatian  people  to  continue  with  this  work.  The  remainder  of  the  pam- 
phlet lists  the  most  important  elements  that  still  needed  cleansing.  What 
is  significant  about  this  text  is  the  certainty  of  the  authors  (in  the  face 
of  impending  and  unavoidable  political  defeat)  that  this  goal  could  (and 
would)  still  be  striven  for  by  the  Croatian  people. 

For  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the  incorporation  into  the  NDH  meant,  in  the 
bitter  words  of  one  Bosnian,  the  replacement  of  one  totalitarian  regime 
(the  “Yugo-unitarist”)  by  another  (the  “national-centric”).72  Bosnians, 
with  their  longstanding  attachment  to  a region  whose  geographical  integ- 
rity had  remained  intact  since  medieval  times,  had  deeply  resented  the 
dictatorship  of  King  Alexander,  especially  the  fact  that  his  redrawing  of 
internal  boundaries  had,  for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  divided  the  terri- 
tory of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  into  separate  chunks.  A number  of  Muslims, 


70  Samardzija,  Hrvatski jezik,  37. 

71  Ibid.,  76-77.  No  authors  are  listed,  nor  is  any  date  given  other  than  the  year. 

72  “Tako  je  jedan  totalitarni  rezim  (jugounitaristicki)  zamijenjen  drugim  totalitarnim 
rezimom  (naciocentristickim).’’  Sipka,  “Standardni  jezik,”  417. 
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in  fact,  welcomed  the  NDH  as  an  alternative  to  Serbian  unitarism,  and 
Pavelic  made  great  efforts  to  include  them  in  his  cadre,  calling  them  “the 
flower  of  the  Croatian  people”  ( cvijet  hrvatskog  naroda)  and  Bosnia  itself 
the  “heart  of  Croatia”  ( srce  Hrvatske).73  In  actual  fact,  however,  the  NDH 
only  had  limited  control  over  Bosnia,  for  it  was  here  that  the  real  fight- 
ing of  World  War  II  took  place.  Although  Serbia  was  now  under  German 
administration,  Serbs  loyal  to  the  king  and  to  the  idea  of  a Serbo-centric 
Yugoslavia  continued  to  fight  on;  these  warriors,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dragutin  (Draza)  Mihailovic  (1893-1946),  were  known  as  Chetniks.  The 
Croat  Ustasha  fighters  (loyal  to  their  fascist  Leader,  Ante  Pavelic),  fought 
not  only  these  Chetniks  but  also  a third  group. 

As  is  well-known,  the  eventual  victory  was  won  by  this  third  group — 
the  Partisans,  under  the  leadership  of  Josip  Broz  (1892-1980),  nicknamed 
“Tito.”  They  too,  of  course,  were  loyal  to  an  ideology,  in  this  case  the  com- 
munist cause.  For  Yugoslavs,  however,  the  primary  appeal  of  the  Parti- 
san movement  was  its  populist  nature.  Foot  soldiers  in  the  movement 
were  answerable  not  to  King  or  Leader,  but  to  themselves,  the  People. 
Furthermore,  Tito  promised  each  of  the  separate  ethnic  groups  a mea- 
sure of  self-determination  within  the  future  state.  In  particular,  he  vowed, 
the  future  state  would  have  four  official  languages — not  just  the  Serbian 
and  Slovenian  that  already  existed  in  prewar  Yugoslavia,  but  also  Croa- 
tian and  Macedonian.  Croats  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  own  language 
(as  most  were),  but  not  to  the  Ustasha  method  of  its  implementation, 
welcomed  this  wholeheartedly.  And  of  course  this  single  action  brought 
the  Macedonians  fully  into  Tito’s  camp:  they  had  been  under  what  they 
perceived  as  Serbian  occupation  since  the  Second  Balkan  War  of  1913,  and 
under  Bulgarian  occupation  since  1941;  to  finally  have  a sponsor  in  their 
drive  for  national  self-determination  was  more  important  than  any  other 
consideration. 

It  is  not  completely  clear  what  Bosnians  thought  at  this  point.  It  must 
not  have  been  irrelevant,  however,  that  the  battle  was  being  waged  largely 
on  their  territory,  and  that  the  new  state  traced  its  beginnings  to  two  cru- 
cial meetings  that  were  each  held  in  a northern  Bosnian  town.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Anti-Fascist  Council  of  the  People’s  Liberation  of  Yugosla- 
via, or  AVNOJ,  was  held  in  Bihac  on  November  26, 1942;  and  the  fledgling 
state  is  said  to  have  been  first  “founded”  at  the  second  session  of  AVNOJ 


73  Goldstein,  Hrvatska  povijest,  274.  Pavelic,  of  course,  would  have  followed  the  “korien- 
sko”  spelling,  and  written  the  words  for  “flower”  and  “heart"  cviet  and  srdce,  respectively. 
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in  Jajce,  on  November  2g,  1943.  It  was  apparently  enough  for  Bosnians 
at  this  point  that  the  new  state  would  be  responsible  to  “the  people” 
themselves. 

The  first  government  of  the  new  state,  then  called  Democratic  Federal 
Yugoslavia,  was  assembled  in  Belgrade  on  March  7, 1945.  Later  that  fall,  on 
November  29,  the  country  was  formally  proclaimed  a “people’s  republic,” 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  People’s  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  The  consti- 
tution was  promulgated  on  January  21,  1946,  on  the  model  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  country  now  consisted  of  six  republics:  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Croatia,  Macedonia,  Montenegro,  Serbia  and  Slovenia.  Furthermore,  Ser- 
bia contained  within  its  borders  two  “autonomous  provinces,”  Vojvodina 
in  the  north  and  Kosovo-Metohija  (whose  name  was  simplified  to  Kosovo 
in  1974)  in  the  south.  The  greatest  territorial  changes  thus  took  place  in 
Serbia,  which  lost  full  control  over  what  had  been  “Old  Serbia”  (now  the 
separate  republic  of  Macedonia)  and  partial  control  over  Kosovo  and 
Vojvodina — the  former  an  important  part  of  its  medieval  empire  and  the 
latter  its  primary  cultural  base  within  Austria-Hungary  since  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  At  this  point  Serbs  appeared  to  have  accepted  the 
boundary  redistribution  as  a necessary  step  towards  unity  and  stability; 
in  any  case,  the  authority  Tito  had  gained  through  his  war  exploits  (and 
the  respect  which  many,  though  by  no  means  all,  accorded  him)  meant 
his  decisions  could  not  be  questioned.  Although  the  various  ethnic  groups 
of  the  new  socialist  country  continued  to  see  their  home  republics  as 
expressions  of  their  identity,  Tito  considered  the  division  superficial:  he 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  Yugoslavia  was  as  solid  as  granite  and  that 
the  republican  borders  were  only  lines  on  the  granite.74  The  new  country 
now  concentrated  all  its  attention  on  recovery  from  the  devastations  of 
war  and  on  learning  to  function  within  the  Stalinist  paradigm  that  had 
now  dominated  the  governments  of  Eastern  European  states.  In  mid-1948, 
however,  Tito  broke  with  Stalin,  and  the  fledgling  country  was  left  to  pur- 
sue its  own  path — still  socialist,  but  no  longer  Stalinist. 


Language  and  Identity  at  Mid-Century 

If  we  step  back  at  this  point  to  examine  the  bond  between  language  and 
identity  again,  we  see  the  unavoidable  effects  of  two  long  and  traumatic 


74  Sipka,  “Standardni  jezik,”  422. 
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world  wars,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a unified  country,  and  the  onset 
of  the  radical  social  change  wrought  by  the  imposition  of  a communist 
regime.  The  basic  sense  of  identity  remains  in  each  instance,  but  certain 
emphases  have  shifted.  More  significantly,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  the  bond  between  language  and  identity  was  in  each  instance 
somewhat  idealized,  by  now  the  hard  realities  of  the  first  attempt  at  a uni- 
fied country  had  made  each  view  considerably  more  pragmatic. 

Croatian  identity  continued  to  be  founded  on  its  Western-oriented  cul- 
tural heritage  and  pride  in  the  beauty  of  a language  with  a rich  history 
encompassing  multiple  ways  of  expression,  all  derived  from  a Slavic  core. 
Now,  however,  there  was  more  emphasis  on  purity  and  on  the  need  to 
defend  linguistic  autonomy.  To  be  sure,  both  elements  had  existed  in  the 
Habsburg  period,  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  Croatian  cultural  identity 
in  the  face  of  Hungarian  and  German  hegemony.  But  to  face  the  same 
struggle  against  a brother  people,  whose  language  was  very  close  to  theirs, 
was  not  at  all  the  same.  Croats  were  acutely  conscious  of  those  Serbian 
linguistic  elements  that  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  perceived  them 
as  corrupting.  To  see  their  language  penetrated  by  such  elements  led  to 
deep  anger  and  resentment,  which  fed  naturally  into  the  hate-filled  fascist 
philosophy  of  the  Ustasha. 

Serbian  identity  continued  to  be  based  on  a glorious  historical  past,  on 
the  Orthodox  faith  that  had  maintained  them  through  the  time  of  occu- 
pation, and  on  the  spiritual  unity  of  a people  dispersed  over  a wide  area. 
To  this  now  was  added  the  pride  (and  consequent  suffering)  of  having 
fought  four  wars — two  Balkan  wars  and  two  world  wars — to  maintain 
their  country’s  integrity,  and  a strong  sense  that  they  had  thereby  earned 
the  right  to  play  the  central  role  in  a unified  South  Slavic  state.  Serbs  were 
proud  of  a language  that  had  been  created  by  their  hero  Vuk  Karadzic 
on  the  basis  of  the  people’s  heritage,  and  which  now  also  was  modern, 
international,  and  broad  enough  in  its  scope  to  be  the  unifying  medium 
for  the  land  of  the  South  Slavs.  In  their  view,  this  need  for  unity  overrode 
all  other  considerations.  Regional  variations  existed,  of  course,  but  sooner 
or  later  other  inhabitants  of  the  unified  South  Slavic  state  would  have  to 
come  to  see  that  these  regional  variations  could  not  be  allowed  to  block 
the  cause  of  unity. 

Bosnian  identity  continued  to  be  based  on  a lasting  sense  of  place  and 
multicultural  co-existence.  The  action  of  outsiders  in  dissolving  their 
centuries-old  boundaries — first  the  Serbian  dictatorship  and  then  the 
Ustasha  one — had  shaken  their  sense  of  balance.  Thoughts  of  a Bosnian 
language  as  such  had  faded  into  the  past;  what  was  critical  now  was  to 
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have  a working  coalition  that  allowed  each  of  the  several  cultural-ethnic 
groups  in  Bosnia,  none  of  which  predominated,  to  regain  a modus  vivendi 
in  a stable  state.  The  hyphenated  term  “Serbo-Croatian,”  and  the  concept 
it  represented,  was  for  them  a necessity. 

Yugoslav  identity  continued  to  be  based  on  an  awareness  that  although 
the  language  existed  in  several  different  variants,  at  heart  it  was  still  one 
and  the  same  language.  The  idea  of  a common  Yugoslav  culture,  a prom- 
ising dream  at  the  start  of  the  century,  had  now  been  sorely  tested.  It  is 
unclear  whether  the  country  would  have  reached  equilibrium  had  it  not 
been  engulfed  by  the  outside  forces  of  World  War  II,  just  as  it  was  unclear 
now  whether  such  equilibrium  could  be  attained  under  a socialist  govern- 
ment. What  did  seem  to  be  clear  was  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
“Yugoslav”  identity  work,  one  way  or  another,  in  order  to  maintain  a bal- 
ance between  the  Soviet  East  and  the  capitalist  West.  How  that  would  be 
implemented  on  the  linguistic  level  remained  to  be  seen. 


Towards  Yugoslav  Unity — The  Second  Attempt 

The  new  country  was  to  have  four  official  languages.  The  Sluzbeni  list  of 
December  19, 1944,  stated  explicitly  that  it  was  to  be  published  in  Serbian, 
Croatian,  Slovenian,  and  Macedonian;75  official  documents  in  the  initial 
years  of  Democratic  Federal  Yugoslavia  (a  Stalinist  dictatorship)  were 
indeed  printed  in  all  four  languages.  Certain  other  official  documents, 
such  as  banknotes,  were  printed  in  the  same  four  languages  throughout 
the  existence  of  Yugoslavia.  The  task  now  was  to  somehow  bring  this 
“tetraglossia”  into  daily  life.  The  language  question  was  not  an  issue  in 
Slovenia  or  Macedonia:  each  used  its  own  language  for  all  internal  mat- 
ters, and  the  “other”  language  at  the  federal  level.  The  issue  of  course, 
was  the  name  and  nature  of  this  “other”  language.  In  practice  everyone 
knew  that  the  language  was  essentially  one  but  that  it  existed  in  two  dif- 
ferent forms,  which  (as  Krleza  would  later  say)  the  Serbs  called  Serbian 
and  the  Croats  called  Croatian.  In  addition,  the  new  government  had  now 
explicitly  called  these  two  different  forms  distinct  languages.  Now  in  this 
newly  reunited  state — a state  held  together  not  only  by  a forceful  leader 
implementing  a centralist  ideology,  but  also  by  the  desire  of  most  of  its 


75  Banac  renders  Sluzbeni  list  as  “Official  Gazette”  (“Main  Trends,"  247). 
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inhabitants  that  the  Yugoslav  ideal  actually  be  made  to  function — would 
this  be  a workable  situation? 

In  the  first  years  of  the  new  state,  each  side  looked  to  its  own  linguistic 
affairs.  In  1947,  Belie,  as  president  of  the  Serbian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
founded  the  Institute  for  the  Serbian  Language  (Institut  za  srpski  jezik) 
within  the  academy;  and  in  1951  a group  of  Croat  linguists  founded  the 
Croatian  Philological  Society  (Hrvatsko  filolosko  drustvo).  Each  side  also 
sponsored  an  influential  linguistics  journal  without  an  ethnic  name  in  its 
title.  The  one  in  Belgrade,  founded  by  Belie  in  1932,  bore  the  title  Nas 
jezik  (Our  Language),  while  the  one  in  Zagreb,  founded  by  the  new  society 
in  1952,  was  named  simply  Jezik  (Language).  In  1953,  however,  a survey 
concerning  language  issues  was  launched  by  the  Serbian  cultural  society 
Matica  srpska.  The  survey,  in  fact,  was  the  same  one  that  had  been  circu- 
lated by  Skerlic  in  1913  and  addressed  the  same  issue:  given  the  country’s 
need  for  unity,  how  can  a unified  form  of  expression  acceptable  to  all  be 
attained?  The  results  of  the  survey  were  discussed  in  detail  at  a three-day 
meeting  in  Novi  Sad,  the  conclusion  of  which  led  to  the  signing  of  the 
famous  Novi  Sad  agreement  on  December  10, 1954.  The  agreement  stated 
that  the  language  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Montenegrins  was  a single  language 
(jedan  jezik ) and  that  the  literary  language  that  had  developed  on  the 
basis  (of  that  common  code)  around  the  two  major  centers,  Belgrade  and 
Zagreb,  was  uniform  ( jedinstven ),  with  two  pronunciations,  ekavian  and 
ijekavian.  Furthermore,  the  agreement  stated  that  both  components  of 
the  language’s  name  must  always  be  used,  that  both  alphabets  had  equal 
rights  ( oba  pisma . . . ravnopravna  su)  and  should  be  learned  equally  by 
both  Serbs  and  Croats,  and  that  both  pronunciations  had  equal  rights. 
The  two  components  of  the  name  were,  of  course,  Serbian  and  Croatian; 
thus  the  language  was  always  to  be  called  either  Serbo-Croatian  ( srps - 
kohrvatski)  or  Croato-Serbian  ( hrvatskosrpski ).  The  agreement  concluded 
by  stating  that  a common  language  ( zajednicki  jezik)  needed  a common 
orthography  ( zajednicki  pravopis ) as  well  as  a common  set  of  technical 
terms.  Finally,  the  agreement  articulated  the  need  for  a common  dic- 
tionary and  instructed  the  two  relevant  “Matica”  institutions  to  carry  out 
this  task.  These  two  institutions  were  Matica  srpska,  based  in  Novi  Sad, 
and  its  sister  organization  Matica  hrvatska,  based  in  Zagreb.  The  word 
that  names  the  organizational  form,  matica,  means  “queen  bee”;  in  this 
instance,  however,  it  refers  to  the  matrix  of  cultural-scientific  relations 
that  are  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a society.  Each  of  these  organiza- 
tions was  founded  in  Habsburg  times — Matica  srpska  was  established  in 
Buda  in  1826  and  moved  to  Novi  Sad  in  1864,  and  Matica  hrvatska  was 
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founded  in  Zagreb  in  1842 — and  each  enjoyed  a very  high  reputation 
among  its  people. 

No  one  disputes  that  the  Novi  Sad  agreement  was  a watershed  in  Yugo- 
slav linguistic  relations.  As  with  the  Vienna  Agreement  of  1850,  however, 
interpretations  of  it  differ  considerably.  The  most  influential  Serbian  lin- 
guist of  the  new  generation,  Pavle  Ivic  (1924-1999),  focused  on  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  solutions  to  the  communicative  needs  of  everyday  life  in  a 
multicultural  environment.76  He  also  stressed  the  importance  of  the  fact 
that  the  agreement  accorded  (and  insisted  upon)  equal  rights  to  each 
side77 — a fact  that,  admittedly,  was  a considerable  improvement  over  the 
linguistic  policies  of  1929  associated  with  his  teacher  and  predecessor, 
Aleksandar  Belie.  Croats  viewing  the  issue  in  retrospect,  however,  speak 
with  great  bitterness.  Writing  in  hindsight  (in  1984),  Banac  regretted  that 
Belgrade  authorities  did  not  permit  “the  natural  growth  of  Croatian  and 
Serbian  literary  languages”  and  observed  in  connection  with  the  1953 
survey  concerning  linguistic  unity  that  “once  raised,  the  artificial  ques- 
tion had  to  be  solved.”78  But  Dalibor  Brozovic  (1927-2009),  the  leading 
Croatian  linguist  of  the  new  generation,  spoke  in  2008  of  his  recollections 
of  the  early  1950s,  claiming  that  the  Matica  srpska  survey  and  Novi  Sad 
meeting  were  instigated  in  order  to  block  actions  of  the  Croatian  Philo- 
logical Society,  which  had  announced  in  1952  that  it  intended  to  produce 
a thorough  revision  of  the  Boranic  orthography.  He  himself,  as  the  young- 
est member  of  the  commission  entrusted  with  this  task,  was  certain  that 
the  move  came  from  “Yugo-unitaristic  and  Serbian  nationalist  circles” 
which  had  already  managed  to  chip  away  at  the  four-language  resolution 
of  1944.79  This  is  an  extreme  reaction,  of  course,  and  one  that  may  also  be 
tinged  by  the  bitterness  of  yet  another  war.  Nevertheless,  whatever  sup- 
port the  Croats  may  have  given  to  the  idea  at  the  time  was  short-lived. 
In  its  formal  rejection  of  the  agreement  (published  in  1971),  the  board  of 
directors  ( upravni  odbor)  of  Matica  hrvatska  stated  that  it  had  “signed  the 


76  Pavle  Ivic,  Srpski  narod  i njegov jezik  (Belgrade:  Srpska  knjizevna  zadruga,  1971),  207. 

77  Ibid.,  2o8ff. 

78  Banac,  “Main  Trends,”  247. 

79  Dalibor  Brozovic,  “Jesu  li  Becki  i Novosadski  ‘dogovori’  samo  beznacajne  epizode 
i cinovi  unitaristickog  nasilja — ili  jedne  osnovne  tocke  u hrvatskoj  novostokavskoj  stan- 
dardizaeiji?”  in  Identitet  jezika  jezikom  izrecen:  Zbornik  rasprave  s Okruglog  stola  0 knjizi 
Roberta  D.  Greenberga  Jezik  i identitet  na  Balkanu,  ed.  Anita  Peti-Stantic  (Zagreb:  Srednja 
Europa,  2008),  33-41.  His  full  statement  reads  as  follows:  “Kad  su  jugounitaristicki  i veliko- 
srpski  krugovi,  koji  su  vec  pomalo  zasjeli  u organima  beogradskih  vlasti  i vec  bili  uspjeli 
pomalo  anulirati  avnojevske  jezicne  odredbe,  saznali  sto  sprema  Hrvatsko filolosko  drustvo, 
odlucili  su  to  odlucno  sprijeciti.”  Ibid.,  38,  italics  in  original. 
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1954  agreement,  despite  doubts  and  fears  that  already  existed  at  the  time, 
in  the  belief  that  it  would  contribute  to  better  relations  among  peoples 
whose  literary  languages  stemmed  from  a similar  dialectal  base  and  who 
lived  together  in  a federative  unit.”80 

But  that  was  still  seventeen  years  in  the  future.  Throughout  the  remain- 
der of  the  1950s,  linguists  worked  on  the  joint  terminology  and  the  joint 
orthographies.  The  fact  that  they  managed  to  produce  both  the  Pravopis 
srpskohrvatskog  knjizevnog  jezika  (in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  with  ekavian 
forms  listed  first  followed  by  ijekavian  ones)  and  the  Pravopis  hrvatskosrp- 
skoga  knjizevnog  jezika  (in  the  Latin  alphabet,  with  ijekavian  forms  listed 
first  followed  by  ekavian  ones)  is  evidence  that  the  goals  were  attainable. 
The  fact  that  it  took  them  until  i960  to  do  so  is  evidence  of  the  difficulties 
that  needed  to  be  overcome.  A remarkable  unity  was  indeed  attained,  yet 
each  side  still  clung  to  its  small  defining  characteristics,  each  of  which 
became  imbued  with  great  symbolic  importance  (for  instance,  Croats  con- 
tinued to  write  the  two  components  of  the  future  tense  separately  as  radit 
cu,  while  Serbs  continued  to  write  them  together  as  radicu).  Furthermore, 
there  were  considerable  arguments  about  terminology,  many  of  which 
had  to  be  resolved  by  compromise.  In  particular,  two  terms  for  punctua- 
tion marks  took  on  great  significance:  the  word  chosen  for  “comma”  was 
the  Croatian  zarez,  while  the  word  chosen  for  “period”  was  the  Serbian 
tacka  (which  Croats  replaced  by  their  own  word,  tocka,  the  moment  they 
rejected  the  Novi  Sad  agreement). 

Curiously,  no  one  seems  to  mention  the  group  that  most  clearly  ben- 
efited from  the  provisions  of  the  Novi  Sad  agreement — the  inhabitants  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.  The  preamble  to  the  agreement  itself  does  mention 
Montenegrins,  but  almost  the  entire  focus  of  the  endless  dispute  engen- 
dered by  this  agreement  is  on  Serbs  and  Croats.  Many  on  each  side  now 
believe  that  if  the  Novi  Sad  agreement  had  never  happened  and  if  the 
two  literary  norms  had  been  allowed  to  develop  naturally  on  their  own, 
the  commonality  would  still  have  been  apparent  and  there  would  have 
been  much  less  intense  attention  focused  on  each  and  every  difference. 
Had  that  solution  been  chosen,  citizens  of  Serbia  would  speak  and  read 
Serbian  (as  most  of  them  do  anyway)  and  learn  from  Serbian  textbooks, 


80  Izjava  Matice  Hrvatsk e.Jezik  18,  no.  5 (1971),  138.  Original  phrasing:  “Matica  hrvatska 
prihvatila  je  godine  1954.  Novosadski  dogovor,  unatoc  sumnjama  i bojaznima  koje  su  vec 
tada  postojale,  vjerujuci  da  on  moze  posluziti  kao  prilog  boljim  odnosima  medu  narodima 
koji  su  svoje  knjizevne  jezike  izgradili  na  srodnoj  dijalekatskoj  podlozi  i zive  u federativnoj 
zajednici.” 
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while  citizens  of  Croatia  would  speak  and  read  Croatian  (as  most  of  them 
do  anyway)  and  learn  from  Croatian  textbooks.  But  what  about  citizens 
of  Bosnia-Herzegovina?  In  the  absence  of  a Bosnian  language  and  Bos- 
nian textbooks,  they  would  have  had  to  choose  one  or  the  other.  This 
would  have  led  not  only  to  considerable  tensions  within  Bosnia  but  also 
to  considerable  interference  and  political  manipulation  from  outside  Bos- 
nia, both  of  which  would  have  badly  damaged  the  balance  of  toleration 
and  cooperation  upon  which  Bosnia’s  survival  depended.  For  Bosnians, 
the  Novi  Sad  agreement  was  not  only  the  best  possible  choice:  it  was  an 
absolute  necessity. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  next  significant  act  in  the  drama 
took  place  in  Sarajevo  in  1965,  at  the  Fifth  Congress  of  Yugoslav  Slavists. 
For  some  time,  the  inadequacy  of  the  phrase  “two  pronunciations”  had 
been  the  subject  of  discussion,  since  everyone  knew  that  ekavian  vs. 
ijekavian  pronunciation  was  not  the  only  difference  between  Serbian  and 
Croatian  (indeed,  it  was  tacitly  understood  that  the  phrase  “two  pronun- 
ciations” was  a loose  cover  term  for  a much  broader  scope  of  linguistic 
features).  Now  the  Serbian  linguist  Milka  Ivic  (1923-2011),  as  eminent  a 
scholar  as  her  husband  Pavle,  introduced  the  term  “variant”  in  reference  to 
the  two  different  types  of  educated  usage  current  in  Belgrade  and  Zagreb, 
respectively.81  Not  only  did  her  formulation  grant  separate  existence  to 
two  distinct  norms  while  still  regarding  them  as  instantiations  of  a sin- 
gle language,  but  it  also  recognized  that  the  rural  model  upon  which  the 
Vukovian  standard  had  been  based  was  no  longer  relevant  in  a modern 
European  country.  She  conspicuously  avoided  the  use  of  ethnic-national 
terms,  choosing  instead  to  speak  of  “eastern”  and  “western”  variants,  and 
suggested  that  general  usage  in  each  area,  including  the  language  of  the 
press,  television  and  him,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  defining  the 
appropriate  norms  of  these  variants.  Her  proposal  sparked  intense  debate, 
especially  from  the  Croatian  linguist  Ljudevit  Jonke  (1907-1979),  who  was 
widely  regarded  as  the  major  voice  on  issues  of  Croatian  norms,  and  who 
rejected  the  idea  that  anyone  but  Croats  themselves  should  have  a say  in 


81  Milka  Ivic,  “Problem  norme  u knjizevnom  ]ezi]ax"  Jezik  12,  no.  1 (1965-1966),  1-8.  She 
is  not  the  first  Serbian  scholar  to  have  noted  substantive  differences  between  the  two  sys- 
tems, however.  Even  in  the  interwar  period  of  the  dictatorship,  such  notice  had  been  taken 
by  Radosav  Boskovic  (“0  leksickoj  i stilskoj  diferencijaciji  srpskoga  i hrvatskoga  knjizevnog 
jezika,”  Nas  jezik  3,  277-282),  a treatment  of  the  subject  that  Klajn,  “Leksika,’’  considers  to 
be  far  superior  than  that  of  Guberina  and  Krstic  (see  note  62). 
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how  Croatian  linguistic  expression  should  be  determined.82  Nevertheless, 
at  least  from  the  outside,  it  would  appear  that  Ivic’s  proposal  to  recognize 
that  the  language  had  two  clearly  different  and  definable  variants  was  a 
major  step  forward  and  should  have  resolved  the  issue.83  Unfortunately, 
it  came  too  late. 


Cracks  in  the  Structure  ofYugoslavism 

There  had  already  been  rumblings  of  dissatisfaction  in  Zagreb  for  some 
years,  first  about  the  orthography  and  now  about  the  dictionary  in  prepa- 
ration. As  in  the  interwar  years,  the  Croats  once  again  complained  that 
“equality”  was  a fiction  and  that  the  form  of  the  language  that  was  being 
forced  upon  them  was  essentially  Serbian.  But  now,  after  nearly  two 
decades  of  living  under  a communist  government,  they  did  not  dare  to 
speak  openly  about  it  due  to  fear  of  reprisal.  A great  deal  changed  in  1966, 
however,  with  the  sudden  and  surprising  fall  from  power  of  Aleksandar 
Rankovic  (1909-1983),  Tito’s  second-in-command  and  anointed  successor 
(and  head  of  the  secret  police).  Now,  although  the  doors  to  freedom  of 
speech  were  not  yet  fully  open,  they  were  at  least  ajar.  This  new  freedom, 
coinciding  with  the  publication  of  the  first  volumes  of  the  j oint  dictionary,84 
gave  the  Croats  their  opening,  and  the  action  they  took  set  off  shock  waves 
that  continued  to  reverberate  until  the  end  of  Yugoslavia  and  beyond.  As 
a prominent  historian  observes,  “Political  and  economic  changes  in  Yugo- 
slavia in  the  mid-sixties  created  a new  atmosphere  in  which  previously 
forbidden  topics  could  now  be  addressed.  One  of  these  topics  was  clearly 
inter-ethnic  relations,  and  discussions  of  these  relations  broke  out  in — or 
were  politically  coded  as — discussion  about  language.”85 


82  Ljudevit  Jonke,  “Problem  norme  u hrvatskosrpskom  jeziku,”  Jezik  12,  no.  1 (1965- 
1966),  12-13. 

83  Milka  Me  is  generally  recognized  as  the  author  of  this  proposal,  despite  Banac’s 
statement  that  it  was  “advanced  hy  Croat  linguists”  (“Main  Trends,"  248).  It  is  indeed  the 
case  that  the  older  generation  of  Serbian  linguists  rejected  the  proposal  while  most  Croat 
linguists  approved  it,  at  least  in  principle. 

84  The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Matica  hrvatska — Matica  srpska  dictionary  were  pub- 
lished jointly,  according  to  plan,  in  1967.  The  remaining  four  volumes  were  published  by 
Matica  srpska  alone,  in  1969,  1971, 1973  and  1976,  respectively. 

85  Goldstein,  Hrvatska  povijest,  334.  Original:  “Politicke  i privredne  promjene  u Jugo- 
slaviji  sredinom  sezdesetih  stvaraju  novu  atmosferu  u kojoj  se  pocinju  postavljati  dotad 
zabranjena  pitanja.  Medunacionalni  odnosi  bili  su  svakako  jedno  od  njih,  a rasprave  o 
njima  prelamale  su  se — ili  politicki  kodirale — kroz  jezik.” 
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In  March  1967,  therefore,  representatives  of  nineteen  major  Croatian 
cultural  institutions  met  and  agreed  upon  a resolution  that  demanded 
active  enforcement  of  the  existing  constitutional  provision  allowing  four 
literary  languages,  and  the  guarantee  of  consistent  use  of  the  Croatian 
literary  language  in  all  relevant  public  spheres.  The  text  of  the  resolution 
pointed  out  that  imprecisions  in  the  formulation  of  the  Novi  Sad  agree- 
ment had  made  it  possible  for  the  otherwise  laudable  principles  of  that 
agreement  to  be  violated,  to  the  extent  that  the  effective  state  language 
was  Serbian  while  Croatian  was  disregarded  and  reduced  to  the  status  of 
a local  dialect;  from  this  it  followed  that  the  Croatian  people  were  being 
denied  the  equality  that  was  their  constitutional  right.  This  resolution, 
entitled  “Declaration  on  the  Name  and  Position  of  the  Croatian  Literary 
Language  (Deklaracija  o nazivu  i polozaju  hrvatskoga  knjizevnog  jezika), 
was  approved  by  its  signatories  on  March  13  and  then  sent  to  the  Federal 
Parliament  on  March  15.  It  was  published  in  the  weekly  Zagreb  newspa- 
per Telegram  on  March  17  and  in  the  daily  Zagreb  newspaper  Vjesnik  on 
March  19.  That  same  day,  the  Association  of  Serbian  Writers  drafted  and 
approved  a response  that  later  became  known  under  the  title  “Proposal 
for  Consideration”  (Predlog  za  razmisljanje).86  In  it,  they  acknowledged 
the  eminence  of  the  Croatian  signatories  and  accepted  the  right  of  each 
people/nation  to  make  decisions  regarding  the  name  and  position  of  its 
own  language;  consequently,  they  also  accepted  the  fact  that  both  the 
Vienna  and  Novi  Sad  agreements  were  now  null  and  void,  and  that  both 
the  Serbian  and  Croatian  languages  should  henceforth  develop  indepen- 
dently. This  being  the  case,  they  continued,  the  government  should  ban 
the  names  Croato-Serbian  and  Serbo-Croatian  and  introduce  “equality  of 
alphabets”  everywhere,  and  grant  everyone — not  only  all  Croats  living  in 
Serbia,  but  also  all  Serbs  living  in  Croatia — the  “right  to  cultivate  freely 
and  without  obstruction  all  aspects  of  their  national  culture.”87  In  other 
words,  the  Serbs  were  calling  the  Croats’  bluff.  If  Croats  could  claim  the 
right  to  define  their  language  and  the  domains  in  which  it  was  to  be  used, 
then  Serbs  would  claim  the  same  right  for  Serbs  everywhere — including 
the  large  population  of  Serbs  within  Croatia. 


86  It  was  published  in  Belgrade  (in  the  daily  newspaper  Borba ) only  on  April  2. 

87  The  English  versions  of  both  the  Declaration  and  the  Proposal  appeared  in  Christo- 
pher Spalatin,  “Serbo-Croatian  or  Serbian  and  Croatian?  Considerations  on  the  Croatian 
Declaration  and  Serbian  Proposal  of  March  1967,”  Journal  of  Croatian  Studies  7-8  (1966- 

1967).  3-13- 
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Reaction  to  the  Declaration  in  the  Croatian  press  (which  was,  of  course, 
government-controlled)  was  highly  negative.  The  Declaration  was  seen 
immediately  as  a political  (rather  than  a linguistic)  act,  and  it  was  point- 
edly noted  in  the  press  that  national  (that  is,  interethnic)  relations  ( nacio - 
nalni  odnosL ) were  the  concern  of  the  Party  and  not  of  individuals.88  Tito 
first  reacted  jokingly,  remarking  at  a luncheon  in  Kosovska  Mitrovica, 
“Our  living,  comrades,  doesn’t  come  from  grammar  or  this  or  that  dialect, 
but  rather  from  the  fruit  of  our  workers,  from  their  creative  hands”  (“Mi, 
drugovi,  ne  zivimo  od  gramatike,  od  ovog  ili  onog  dijalekta,  vec  od  onog 
sto  stvore  stvaralacke  ruke  nasih  radnih  ljudi”).89  In  fact,  however,  he  was 
enraged,  for  both  the  Declaration  and  the  Proposal  threatened  the  very 
basis  of  his  program  for  Yugoslav  unity,  encoded  in  his  famous  slogan  brat- 
stvo  i jedinstvo  (“brotherhood  and  unity”).  The  next  day  he  issued  a public 
accusation  of  the  writers:  “They  prepared  this  Declaration  in  secret  and 
then  all  of  a sudden  stabbed  [us]  in  the  back.  This  can  no  longer  be  done. 
All  of  Yugoslavia  is  incensed  by  these  actions,  and  most  of  all  the  Croa- 
tian people.”  (“Oni  su  potajno  radili  pripremajuci  Deklaraciju  i iznenada 
udarili  u leda.  Tako  se  kod  nas  vise  ne  moze  raditi.  Citava  Jugoslavia  je 
danas  ogorcena  zbog  takvih  postupaka,  a u prvom  redu  hrvatski  narod.”)90 
Subsequently  a large  number  of  Croatian  linguists  were  expelled  from 
the  League  of  Communists  (the  Yugoslav  term  for  the  Communist  Party), 
and  on  April  20  it  was  announced  that  the  major  domo  of  Croatian  let- 
ters, Miroslav  Krleza,  who  had  been  an  outspoken  communist  since  1917 
and  a major  force  in  politics  his  whole  life,  had  resigned  from  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Croatian  League  of  Communists.  His  resignation  was 
accepted  without  comment.91  The  writers  of  the  Proposal  were  equally 
chastised  by  the  government.  On  March  31,  Antonije  Isakovic  (1923-2002), 
the  head  of  the  publishing  house  Prosveta,  a member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  League  of  Communists  in  Serbia  and  an  acclaimed  author, 
was  called  in  to  explain  his  actions  in  writing  the  Proposal.  (Although  the 
document  was  signed  simply  by  “a  group  of  writers,”  it  was  known  that 


88  Vjesnik,  March  19,  1967,  cited  in  Josip  Pavicic,  “Hajka  bez  premca,  Kronologija,”  in 
Hekman,  Deklaracija,  85-94. 

89  Vjesnik,  March  26, 1967,  cited  in  Pavicic,  “Hajka  bez  premca,”  92. 

90  Vjesnik,  March  27, 1967,  cited  in  Pavicic,  “Hajka  bez  premca,”  93. 

91  Vjesnik,  April  20, 1967,  cited  in  Pavicic,  "Hajka  bez  premca,”  94.  Tito  is  said  to  have 
contacted  Krleza  before  then  and  asked  him  to  withdraw  his  signature  from  the  Declara- 
tion, but  Krleza  refused  (Miko  Tripalo,  Hrvatsko  proljece  [Zagreb:  Globus,  1989],  93;  cited  in 
Misha  Glenny,  The  Balkans:  Nationalism,  War  and  the  Great  Powers,  1804-iggg  [New  York: 
Penguin],  585). 
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Isakovic  and  the  literary  critic  Borislav  Mihajlovic-Mihiz  [1922-1997]  were 
its  main  authors.)  Like  Krleza,  Isakovic  too  resigned  his  post  in  the  League 
of  Communists,  and  a number  of  other  writers  were  bred  by  their  media 
employers.92 

After  Tito’s  official  condemnation  of  both  sides,  the  entire  affair  seemed 
to  die  down.  But  it  was  not  forgotten,  nor  could  it  be.  By  abrogating  the 
principles  of  “brotherhood  and  unity”  and  placing  the  rights  of  one  com- 
ponent nation  above  those  of  the  Yugoslav  collective,  the  Croats  in  their 
Declaration  questioned  the  very  foundation  of  the  Yugoslav  idea.  And  by 
doing  essentially  the  same  thing  in  response,  putting  the  rights  of  Serbs 
ahead  of  those  of  the  Yugoslav  collective,  the  Serbian  writers  articulated 
a stance  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Yugoslavia.  This  was  the  first 
time  since  Yugoslavia’s  founding  that  Serbian  interests  and  Yugoslav  unity 
were  not  seen  to  serve  one  another.  Instead,  this  group  appears  to  have 
realized  that  Yugoslav  unity  was  a lost  cause  and  made  a move  to  sal- 
vage as  much  as  possible  for  the  Serbian  cause.  In  Miller’s  pithy  phrase,  a 
“Group  of  Writers”  had  redefined  Serbia.93  Thus  a dispute  over  language 
introduced  the  specter  of  nationalism,  once  again  increasing  the  distance 
and  distrust  between  the  two  brother  nations  (publicly,  the  discussion 
was  about  language  rights,  but  recent  history  was  very  much  on  every- 
one’s minds,  and  public  references  by  Serbs  to  the  Ustasha  concentration 
camps  of  a quarter-century  earlier  were  not  uncommon).94 

The  harsh  Soviet  response  to  liberalization  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
entry  of  Warsaw  Pact  tanks  and  soldiers  into  Prague  in  August  1968,  was 
a sobering  reminder  of  the  larger  political  reality,  of  the  necessity  for 
Yugoslavia  to  remain  united,  and  consequently,  of  the  limits  of  liberal- 
ization. But  the  sparks  had  been  struck  and  the  flame  smoldered.  What 
had  started  as  a linguistic  movement  in  Croatia  became  an  openly  politi- 
cal one:  taking  its  inspiration  from  the  Czech  liberalization  movement 
known  as  the  “Prague  Spring,”  this  one  was  called  the  “Croatian  Spring.” 
Although  Matica  hrvatska  had  been  shut  down  by  government  order,  lin- 
guists continued  to  write  actively.  Indeed,  it  is  striking  that  Tito  allowed 
such  free  discussion,  given  the  national  (and  hence  political)  issues  that 
were  so  closely  entwined  with  the  linguistic  argumentation.  Ljudevit  Jonke 


92  Nick  Miller,  The  Nonconformists:  Culture,  Politics,  and  Nationalism  in  a Serbian  Intel- 
lectual Circle,  1944-199:  (Budapest:  Central  European  University  Press,  2007),  125-136. 

93  Ibid.,  125. 

94  Ibid.,  131. 
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remained  a senior  statesman  and  important  voice;95  other  linguists  who 
came  to  the  fore  at  this  time  as  champions  of  the  cause  for  the  Croatian 
language  included  Stjepan  Babic  (1925-), 96  Zlatko  Vince  (ig22-ig94)97  and 
Radoslav  Katicic  (1930-).  But  it  was  Dalibor  Brozovic,  a linguist  previously 
known  primarily  as  a dialectologist,  who  now  took  center  stage  as  the 
theoretician  and  primary  proponent  of  the  cause  of  Croatian  as  a literary 
language  distinct  from  Serbian  (or  Serbo-Croatian).  In  a series  of  articles, 
Brozovic  analyzed  in  depth  the  definition  of  a “literary  standard”  with  the 
goal  of  demonstrating  that  Croatian  qualified  in  every  respect.  In  1970  he 
gathered  the  most  important  of  these  articles  together  into  a single  vol- 
ume that  became  known  as  the  touchstone  of  the  movement.98  One  of 
the  most  important  principles  he  espoused  was  what  was  later  called  the 
“axiological”  principle.99  According  to  this  principle,  first  fully  defined  by 
Katicic,100  a language  qualified  as  a separate  standard  if  it  was  vrijedonosni 
(“value-carrying”) — if  it  was  felt  to  be  the  bearer  of  values  that  its  speakers 
associated  with  their  ethnic  identity. 

On  the  Serbian  side,  the  primary  voice  was  that  of  Pavle  Ivic,  a bril- 
liant linguist  and  one  of  Yugoslavia’s  most  respected  scholars,  who  had 
entered  the  political  arena  with  a sharp  condemnation  of  the  Declaration101 
and  who  had  continued  to  publish  shorter  pieces  defending  the  unity  of 
Serbo-Croatian.102  His  major  contribution,  however,  was  a book  bearing 
the  provocative  title  The  Serbian  People  [ Nation ] and  Its  Language  (Srpski 
narod  i njegov  jezik).  Most  of  the  book  was  concerned  with  the  dialec- 
tal makeup  of  Serbo-Croatian  (Ivic’s  specialty  within  linguistics)  and 
with  Vuk’s  work  as  a lexicographer.  Vuk  also  played  a major  role  in  the 


95  Ljudevit  Jonke,  Knjizevni jezik  u teoriji  i praksi  (Zagreb:  Skolska  knjiga,  1965);  Jonke, 
Hrvatski  knjizevni  jezik  lg.  i 20.  stoljeca  (Zagreb:  Matica  hrvatska,  1971);  Jonke,  Hrvatski 
knjizevni  jezik  danas  (Zagreb:  Skolska  knjiga,  1971). 

96  Babic  went  on  to  co-author  Hrvatski  Pravopis  (1971)  and  Pregledgramatike  hrvatskoga 
knjizevnoga  jezika  (1973). 

97  Zlatko  Vince  began  work  during  this  period  on  the  monumental  Putovima  hrvatskoga 
knjizevnog  jezika  (Zagreb:  Sveucilisna  naklada  Liber,  1978). 

98  Dalibor  Brozovic,  Standardni  jezik:  Teorija,  usporedbe,  geneza,  povijest,  suvremena 
zbilja  (Zagreb:  Matica  hrvatska,  1970). 

99  Dubravko  Skiljan,  “From  Croato-Serbian  to  Serbian:  Croatian  Linguistic  Identity,” 
Muitilingua  19,  no.  1-2  (2000),  15. 

100  Radoslav  Katicic,  “Identitet  jezika,”  Suvremena  lingvistika  5-6  (1972),  5-14. 

101  Pavle  Ivic,  “Srpskohrvatski  knjizevni  jezik  i nase  duznosti,”  Polja  13,  no.  103  (1967),  1. 
The  text  was  reprinted  from  Polja  (a  Novi  Sad  weekly)  in  the  Zagreb  weekly  Telegram  on 
April  14, 1967,  and  in  the  Belgrade  weekly  Prosvetni  pregled  on  April  26, 1967. 

102  Pavle  Ivic,  “Za  ravnopravnost,  a protiv  cepanja  jezika,"  Jezik  16,  no.  4 (1968-1969), 
118-125. 
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book’s  most  important  chapter,  entitled  “The  Destiny  of  Our  Language 
as  an  Instrument  of  Culture”  (Sudbina  naseg  jezika  kao  oruda  kulture). 
The  first  two  sections  of  this  erudite  cultural  history  of  the  language  are 
entitled,  respectively,  “From  the  Beginnings  to  the  Times  of  Vuk”  (Od 
pocetaka  do  vukovih  vremena)  and  “From  Vuk  until  Now”  (Od  Vuka  do 
danas).  But  it  was  the  third  and  shortest  section,  entitled  “The  Present 
Moment”  (Aktuelni  trenutak),  that  drew  everyone’s  attention.  In  essence, 
these  controversial  pages  restated  the  central  ideas  of  the  Proposal:  that 
“the  establishment  of  the  Croatian  language  for  Croats  in  Croatia  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  the  Serbian  language  for  Serbs 
in  that  same  republic,  with  all  the  ensuing  consequences  in  schooling, 
government  and  culture”  (“s  konstituisanjem  hrvatskog  jezika  za  Hrvate  u 
Hrvatskoj  mora  ici  paralelno  i konstituisanje  srpskog  jezika  za  Srbe  u istoj 
republici,  sa  svima  konsekvencama  koje  iz  toga  isticu  u skolstvu,  upravi  i 
kulturi”).103  At  the  same  time,  although  Ivic  conceded  that  the  Novi  Sad 
agreement  was  no  longer  binding  since  the  other  side  had  broken  it,  he 
still  proclaimed  a belief  that  its  principles  were  good  and  useful  for  all 
who  still  respected  them.104  Miller  overstates  the  case,  therefore,  when  he 
claims  that  the  book  represents  Ivic’s  “retreat  from  the  Novi  Sad  Agree- 
ment to  a narrower  Serbianism.”105 

Meanwhile,  the  Croatian  Spring  movement  continued  to  gather 
momentum,  and  a new,  younger  liberal  wave  also  took  on  positions  of 
influence  in  Serbia.  Croats  continued  to  create  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  implementation  of  a standard  language,  primary  among  which  were 
the  manuals  needed  for  school  instruction — a Croatian  orthography  and 
a Croatian  grammar.  The  former,  under  the  authorship  of  Stjepan  Babic, 
Bozidar  Finka  (1925-1999)  and  Milan  Mogus  (1927-),  was  ready  to  leave 
the  warehouse  in  time  for  the  start  of  the  1971-1972  school  year,  but  the 
government  approval  for  its  release  kept  on  being  delayed.  The  Croatian 
Ministry  of  Education  repeatedly  requested  clarification,  to  which  the 
federal  government  in  Belgrade  replied  that  certain  issues  needed  reso- 
lution. The  “issues,”  of  course,  were  the  concerns  expressed  by  Serb  lin- 
guists in  Belgrade  about  the  possibility  that  Serbian  children  residing  in 


103  Srpski  narod  i nieqov  iezik,  221. 

104  Ibid.,  225. 

105  Miller,  Nonconformists,  139.  Miller  also  mistakenly  gives  1972  as  the  date  of  the 
book's  publication.  This  is  not  a trivial  error;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  significant  that 
Ivic’s  book  was  published  before — and  not  after — the  massive  political  crackdown  of 
December  1, 1971. 
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Croatia  would  be  forced  to  learn  Croatian  in  school  rather  than  Serbian.106 
In  mid-autumn,  orders  came  from  the  central  authorities  in  Belgrade  to 
ban  the  already-printed  Hrvatski  pravopis  and  to  destroy  all  copies.  A 
few  pre-publication  copies  survived,  one  of  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
interim  to  London.  It  was  published  there,  under  great  fanfare,  and  sub- 
sequently became  known  simply  as  Londonac  (“the  Londoner”).107  For  a 
full  two  decades,  it  acted  as  a symbol  of  Croatian  resistance,  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  newly  independent  Croatia  was  to  reprint  the  “Londonski 
pravopis”  unchanged. 

Soon  after  this,  in  November  1971,  Brozovic  prepared  a set  of  materials 
about  the  Croatian  language  for  a teachers’  conference  in  Sibenik.  This 
document,  called  Deset  teza  0 hrvatskome  jeziku:  0 kljucnim  pitanjima 
hrvatskoga  knjizevnog  jezika  (Ten  Theses  on  the  Croatian  Language:  On 
Key  Questions  of  the  Croatian  Literary  Language)  was  circulated  among 
members  of  the  conference  in  mimeographed  form.  In  January  1972,  the 
Zagreb  Linguistic  Circle  accepted  the  theses,  but  the  document  was  pub- 
lished in  full  only  in  1975,  in  a Croatian  journal  based  in  Munich.108  Never- 
theless it  quickly  attained  the  status  of  an  informal  manifesto  of  Croatian 
linguistic  independence,  a position  it  still  holds  today,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  prose  is  both  repetitive  and  frequently  unclear. 

In  late  1971  Tito  made  his  move.  On  December  1,  he  summoned  lead- 
ing Serb  and  Croat  politicians  to  his  winter  residence  in  Karadordevo 
and  demanded  their  resignation.  Some  were  even  sent  to  prison;  the 
most  renowned  of  these  was  the  future  Croatian  president  Franjo  Tudj- 
man  (1922-1999).  The  charge,  of  course,  was  that  they  had  not  “resisted 
the  forces  of  nationalism,  chauvinism  and  the  class  enemy”  (. . . “jer  se 
nisu  oduprli  ‘jacanju  nacionalizma,  sovinizma  i klasnog  neprijatelja’  ”).109 
These,  in  Tito’s  eyes,  were  the  principal  enemies  of  the  “brotherhood  and 
unity”  that  symbolized  his  vision  of  Yugoslavia.  According  to  Marxist  ide- 
ology, the  nationalist  attachments  were  supposed  to  have  withered  away 
once  a proper  socialist  state  was  built.  That  such  nationalist  sentiments 
seemed  only  to  grow  instead  angered  and  frustrated  Tito,  and  he  reacted 


106  Christopher  Spalatin,  “Language  Situation  in  Croatia  Today,”  Journal  of  Croatian 
Studies  14-15  (1973-1974).  6-7. 

107  Hrvatski  pravopis  (London:  Nova  Hrvatska),  1972. 

108  Dalibor  Brozovic,  “Deset  teza  o hrvatskome  jeziku,”  Hrvatska  revija  25,  no.  2,  209- 
215.  Cited  in  Christopher  Spalatin,  “The  Rise  of  the  Croatian  Standard  Language,”  Journal 
of  Croatian  Studies  16  (1975),  3-17,  which  also  includes  the  full  text  of  the  Ten  Theses  trans- 
lated into  English. 

109  Goldstein,  Hrvatska  povijest,  342. 
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with  repressive  measures.  He  continued  to  keep  close  tabs  on  “national- 
ists,” as  is  seen  by  a secret  government  document  that  came  to  light  in 
1993,  after  the  fall  of  the  communist  government  and  the  independence 
of  Croatia.  This  document,  produced  at  the  end  of  1980  and  the  beginning 
of  1981,  was  a summary  of  the  dangerous  nationalist  activities  of  Croatian 
linguists,  ft  included  excerpts  from  police  files  identifying  as  nationalists 
the  linguists  most  active  at  the  time  (all  of  whom,  by  the  time  the  docu- 
ment was  published,  had  become  senior  statesmen  in  Croatian  linguistic 
affairs).110 

At  this  time,  nearly  all  the  official  attention  on  “nationalism”  was 
focused  on  Croatia.  But  the  strong  emotions  of  nationalism  were  begin- 
ning to  take  hold  among  Serbs  as  well.  Finally,  it  was  becoming  clear  that 
language  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  obvious  national  symbols  but  also  a 
very  powerful  tool  of  nationalism.  In  a prescient  interview  first  published 
in  1973,  the  writer  Danilo  Kis  (1935-1989)  spoke  bitterly  about  nation- 
alism, which  he  viewed  as  “first  and  foremost  paranoia,  individual  and 
collective  paranoia”  (“Nacionalizam  je,  pre  svega,  paranoja.  Kolektivna  i 
pojedinacna  paranoja”).* * 111  One  of  the  several  instances  he  cited  was  the 
intense  patriotic  attachment  to  the  “gingerbread  heart,”  a particular  kind 
of  heart-shaped  cookie  decorated  with  national  colors  and  sold  at  coun- 
try fairs,  and  the  fact  that  this  attachment  was  accompanied  by  frequent 
arguments  as  to  which  national  group  had  originated  the  idea  of  these 
gingerbread  hearts  (and  therefore  “owned”  them).  In  1978  he  quoted  this 
interview  in  a section  of  his  sharply  polemical  book  The  Anatomy  Lesson 
(Cas  anatomije),  and  expanded  considerably  upon  the  idea  of  nationalism 
as  paranoia;112  this  entire  section  on  nationalism  was  published  in  Eng- 
lish as  a separate  essay  entitled  “The  Gingerbread  Heart  of  Nationalism.”113 


110  Republicki  komitet  za  prosyjetu,  kulturu,  fizicku  tehnicku  kulturu, Jezicna  problema- 

tika  u funkciji  nacionaiisticke  ideotogije  u SR  Hrvatskoj.  Reprinted  in  Taj  hrvatski,  ed.  Natasa 
Basic  (Zagreb:  Skolske  novine,  1992),  57-119.  The  biographical  excerpts  were  excluded  from 
this  volume  but  were  included  in  a summary  notice  of  the  volume  Taj  hrvatski  in  Hekman, 
Deklaracija  0 nazivu,  197-203. 

111  The  interview  appeared  first  in  Ideje  4 (1973)  and  was  then  reprinted  in  Danilo 
Kis,  Po-etika,  knjiga  druga  (Belgrade:  Predsednistvo  konferencije  Saveza  studenata,  1974), 
174-181.  The  English  quoted  is  from  the  translation  by  Michael  Henry  Heim  (see  note  113 
below). 

112  It  forms  the  second  half  of  the  section  entitled  “0  jednoj  skandaloznoj  (knjizevnoj) 
aferi,  subjektivno,”  in  Cas  anatomije  (Belgrade:  Nolit,  1978)  (pp.  30-50  in  the  1990  reprint 
[Sarajevo:  Svjetlost]). 

113  Danilo  Kis,  “The  Gingerbread  Heart  of  Nationalism,”  in  Homo  Poeticus,  Essays  and 
Interviews,  edited  and  with  an  introduction  by  Susan  Sontag  (New  York:  Farrar,  Straus, 
Giroux,  1995),  15-34- 
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In  this  extended  essay,  Kis  includes  pointed  references  to  nationalistic 
views  on  language,  taking  advantage  of  the  double  meaning  of  Matica  (it 
signifies  both  a queen  bee  able  to  sting,  and  a cultural  institution  that  had 
assumed  the  role  of  language  defender): 

Apologies  for  a language  of  one’s  own . . . are  still  prevalent — “Writing  one’s 
language  properly  is  a form  of  patriotism.” — Luci  Delarue-Mardias  (La  Lib- 
erte,  1933) — in  the  guise  of,  say,  the  philological  passions  of  late  romanti- 
cism or  the  philological  jousts  between  Zagreb  and  Belgrade,  each  of  which 
has  its  “sweet  mother  tongue”  down  on  index  cards,  so  alike  in  structure,  so 
different  in  aroma,  queen  bees  ready  at  any  moment  to  stab  each  other  with 
their  poisoned  stings,  each  convinced  of  the  authenticity  and  purity  of  her 
particular  healing  nectar.114 

(Te  apologeme  traju  i do  dana  danasnjeg  [“Ecrire  proprement  sa  langue  est 
une  des  formes  du  patriotisme”],  cas  kao  poznoromanticki  filoloski  zanosi, 
cas  kao  filoloski  utuci  dvaju  maticinih  centara,  od  kojih  svaki  poseduje  svoj 
sopstveni  “slatki  narodni  govor,”  rasporeden  u fisama,  tvari  tako  slicne  po 
sastavu  i tako  razlicne  po  aromi,  a pceline  su  matice  spremne  u svakom  casu 
da  se  uzajamno  probodu  svojim  otrovnim  zaokama,  uverene  svaka  za  sebe  u 
autenticnost  i nepatvorenost  svog  sopstvenog  lekovitog  mleca!)115 


Once  Again,  What  about  Bosnia-Herzegovina? 

Sandwiched  as  they  were  between  Serbia  and  Croatia,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  were  highly  sensitive  to  what  they  termed  "paternal- 
istic tendencies.”116  They  rejected  claims  by  outsiders  that  their  language 
was  nothing  more  than  a mixture  of  eastern  and  western  variants — 
Serbian  written  in  the  Latin  alphabet  and  with  ijekavian  pronunciation.117 
Already  they  had  begun  to  use  terms  like  “intervariety”  ( meduvarijanta ) 
about  their  form  of  the  language.118  When  news  of  the  Declaration  and 


114  Ibid.,  31  (translation  by  Michael  Henry  Heim). 

115  Kis,  Cas  anatomije,  47  (in  the  1990  reprint).  In  Kis’s  original,  the  French  quote  is 
translated  in  a footnote;  only  Heim  tracks  the  quote  to  its  source,  however. 

116  Sipka,  “Standardni  jezik,”  428. 

117  This  commonly  held  belief  had  been  expressed  by  Ljudevit  Jonke. 

118  Srdan  Jankovic,  “Pogled  na  bosanskohercegovacki  meduvarijantni  tip,”  Pregled  57 
(1967),  419-451;  Ismet  Smailovic,  “Bosna  i Hercegovina  u meduvarijantskom  polozaju  i 
problemi  koji  se  s tim  u vezi  javljaju  u nastavi,”  Prilozi  nastavi  srpskohrvatskog  jezika  i 
knjizevnosti  2 (1969),  36-43.  Even  a Croatian  scholar  remarked  on  a “third”  variant:  Mate 
Hraste,  "0  trecoj  varijanti  hrvatskog  knjizevnog  jezika,”  Jezik  13  (1965-1966),  106-113;  all 
cited  in  George  Thomas,  “The  Role  of  Lexical  Variants  in  the  Present-Day  Language  Situ- 
ation in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,”  Language  Probiems  and  Language  Planning  6,  no.  1 (1982), 
29-44- 
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the  Proposal  reached  them,  they  immediately  reacted  with  alarm.  After 
a meeting  on  March  27,  1967,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Communists  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  issued  a sharply  worded  statement, 
condemning  both  documents  as  “a  reflection  of  the  nationalist  and  chau- 
vinist views  and  predilections  of  the  signatories”  (“izraz  nacionalistickih  i 
sovinistickih  gledanja  i opredjeljenja  njihovih  potpisnika”),  and  also  as  an 
attack  on  the  ideals  of  Yugoslavia.  One  of  these  ideals,  they  continued,  was 
the  “inalienable  right  of  all  citizens  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  make  use  of 
the  riches  of  language  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  maximum  toler- 
ance” (“neotudivo  pravo  svih  gradana  u Bosni  i Hercegovini  da  se  koriste 
bogatstvom  jezika,  slobodno  i do  kraja  tolerantno”).  The  document  con- 
cluded by  asking  educational  and  cultural  institutions  to  become  actively 
engaged  in  the  search  for  solutions.  According  to  Sipka,  the  concepts 
“freedom  of  usage”  and  “tolerance,”  used  in  this  document  for  the  first 
time  in  official  pronouncements  on  language,  were  highly  significant  for 
the  future  development  of  language  policy  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.119  This 
was  particularly  so  in  that  the  same  document  also  made  explicit  refer- 
ence to  the  multiethnic  nature  of  Bosnia  and  implicit  reference  to  the 
sensitive  issue  of  relations  of  equality  between  the  separate  groups. 

Everyone  in  Bosnia  was  acutely  aware  of  the  population  mix,  and  even 
more  so  of  the  fact  that  no  one  ethnic  group  dominated.  The  idea  of 
nations,  or  ethnic  groups  (the  word  narod  refers  to  both  these  concepts  as 
well  as  to  the  idea  of  “people”)  was  central  to  Tito’s  ideology.  Each  of  the 
separate  “brother”  nations  that  formed  the  Yugoslav  unit  was  recognized 
as  a separate  entity  if  it  formed  the  majority  within  one  of  the  republics  of 
the  federation;  members  of  any  of  those  nations  who  happened  to  reside 
in  a different  republic  could  then  associate  themselves  with  the  identity 
of  their  “mother  nation.”  Under  this  reckoning,  therefore,  Yugoslavia  con- 
sisted of  five  “nations”:  Croats,  Macedonians,  Montenegrins,  Serbs,  and 
Slovenes.  There  was  no  “Bosnian”  nation  because  there  was  no  majority 
population  in  the  republic  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  The  Croats  and  the 
Serbs  residing  in  Bosnia  had  a “national  identification”  due  to  the  fact 
that  such  majorities  existed  elsewhere  in  Yugoslavia,  within  the  republics 
of  Croatia  and  Serbia.  Bosnian  Muslims,  though,  existed  in  limbo;  indeed, 
except  for  their  status  as  “the  flower  of  the  Croatian  people”  within  the 


119  Sipka,  “Standardni  jezik,”  429.  The  full  statement  appeared  in  Politicke  aktueinosti 
on  April  1,  1967,  and  was  reprinted  in  0 knjizevnojezickoj  poiitici  u socijalistickoj  repubtici 
Bosni  i Hercegovina  (Sarajevo:  Novinsko  izdavacko  stamparsko  preduzece  “Oslobodenje,” 
1975).  11-15- 
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NDH,  they  had  been  largely  ignored  ever  since  the  abolition  of  the  “Bos- 
nian language”  (and  with  it,  the  idea  of  bosnjastvo)  in  1907.  With  the  lib- 
eralization of  the  1960s,  however,  it  became  possible  to  recognize  their 
historical  contribution  to  Yugoslav  culture,  including  language.  A decade 
earlier  the  Bosnian  Muslim  scholar  Abdulah  Skaljic  had  produced  a two- 
volume  study  of  Turkish-derived  words  ( turcizmi ) found  in  Bosnian  dia- 
lects and  folklore  texts.120  This  was  a bulky  work  printed  in  lithograph 
format  and  not  widely  available.  By  1966,  however,  Skaljic  had  expanded 
it  into  a proper  dictionary  of  such  words  found  in  general  usage  through- 
out Serbo-Croatian,  and  it  was  published  by  a mainstream  press.121  Yet 
even  then  he  was  criticized  because  “it  was  not  politically  appropriate  to 
demonstrate  how  strongly  Serbo-Croatian,  and  especially  the  language  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  had  been  influenced  by  oriental  languages.”122 
Further  proof  that  Muslims  had  become  acceptable  at  the  official  level  is 
seen  in  the  Central  Committee’s  response  to  the  Declaration  and  Proposal, 
where  Muslims  are  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  Serbs  and  Croats. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the  document  said,  was  a “community  of  Serbs,  Cro- 
ats and  Muslims  [bound  in]  brotherhood  and  [enjoying]  equal  rights,  who 
had  earned  these  rights  by  working  together  in  common  cause  with  other 
nations  in  Yugoslavia”  (“Socijalisticka  Republika  Bosna  i Hercegovina,  kao 
zajednica  ravnopravnih  i zbratimljenih  Srba,  Hrvata  i Muslimana,  nast- 
ala  kao  rezultat  njihovih  istorijskih  teznji  i narodnooslobodilacke  borbe 
zajedno  sa  ostalimnarodimajugoslavije . . ,”).123  In  a follow-up  report  issued 
on  March  15,  1968,  the  Central  Committee  specifically  referred  to  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Muslims  as  equal  peoples  (now  using  the  technical  term  nar- 
odi),  as  it  articulated  again  its  stance  on  linguistic  freedom  and  tolerance: 
“The  nations  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina — Serbs,  Croats  and  Muslims — freely 
and  with  equality  use  both  variants  of  the  Croato-Serbian/Serbo-Croatian 
language,  mixing  the  [specific]  markers  of  [each]  variant”  (“Narodi  Bosne 
i Hercegovine — Srbi,  Hrvati  i Muslimani  ravnopravno  i jednom  i drugom 
varijantom  hrvatskosrpskog,  odnosno  srpskohrvatskog  jezika,  mijesajuci 


120  Abdulah  Skaljic,  Turcizmi  u narodnom  govoru  i narodnoj  knjizevnosti  Bosne  i Herce- 
govine (Sarajevo:  Bilten  Instituta  za  proucavanje  folklora  u Sarajevu,  dopunska  izdanja  2, 
!957)-  v 

121  Skaljic,  Turcizmi  u srpskohrvatskom  jeziku  (Sarajevo:  Svjetlost,  1966);  reprinted  in 
1973  under  the  title  Turcizmi  u srpskohrvatskom/ 'hrvatskosrpskom  jeziku. 

122  Svein  Monnesland,  “Is  There  a Bosnian  Language?”  in  Language  in  the  Former  Yugo- 
slav Lands,  eds.  Ranko  Bugarski  and  Celia  Hawkesworth  (Bloomington:  Slavica,  2004),  136. 
Monnesland  does  not  spell  out  the  nature  of  the  criticisms. 

123  0 knjizevnojezickoj  politici,  n. 
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njihova  varijantna  obiljezja”).124  The  following  year,  1969,  the  denomina- 
tion "Muslim”  was  accepted  at  the  federal  level  as  the  name  of  a constitu- 
ent “nation”  in  Yugoslavia,  at  the  same  level  as  the  other  five.125 

The  education  and  cultural  institutions  that  had  been  asked  to  search 
for  solutions  to  the  language  dilemma  responded  by  organizing  a sym- 
posium. This  three-day  meeting,  formally  known  as  the  Simpozijum  o 
jezickoj  toleranciji  (Symposium  on  Language  Tolerance),  was  held  in 
Sarajevo  April  23-25, 1970.  The  resolutions  reached  by  this  meeting  con- 
cerned (1)  the  name  of  the  language  (the  official  name  always  had  to  be 
double — srpskohrvatskil hrvatskosrpski — while  teachers  and  pupils  were 
free  to  choose  between  them);  (2)  its  alphabets  (both  Cyrillic  and  Latin 
had  equal  rights,  both  were  to  be  taught  at  the  elementary  level,  and  stu- 
dents at  higher  levels  could  choose  which  they  wished  to  write  in);  (3) 
technical  terminology  (pupils  should  be  taught  what  was  in  general  use  in 
the  country  at  large,  that  is,  both  Serbian  and  Croatian  forms);  (4)  pronun- 
ciation (ijekavian  was  to  be  used  exclusively,  except  in  quoting  literary 
texts  originally  written  in  ekavian);  and  (5)  freedom  of  choice  in  “means 
of  expression,”  as  concerned  both  vocabulary  and  orthography,  with  the 
proviso  that  orthographic  choices  be  consistent. 

The  most  interesting  element  of  the  symposium  report,  however,  was 
its  last  sentence,  in  which  the  speech  norm  used  in  Bosnia  was  for  the 
first  time  described  as  a unique  code  of  its  own,  a “linguistic  expression” 
{jezicki  izraz ) that  was  a “very  complex  and  specific  linguistic  phenom- 
enon” (“veoma  slozen  i osebujan  jezicki  fenomen”).126  Some  ten  months 
later,  on  February  17,  1971,  the  Central  Committee  issued  a document 
entitled  Knjizevni  jezik  i knjizevnojezicka  politika  u Bosni  i Hercegovini  (Lit- 
erary Language  and  the  Politics  of  Literary  Languages  in  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina), which  not  only  approved  these  resolutions  but  also  expanded 
considerably  on  them.127  Starting  from  the  observation  that  “language 
disputes  and  sharp  polemics  are . . . but  a means  of  externalizing  certain 


124  Ibid.,  20;  also  quoted  in  Sipka,  “Standardni  jezik,”  430.  The  full  report  appeared  in 
the  Sarajevo  daily  Osiobodenje  on  March  20, 1968. 

125  The  term  musliman  (with  a lower-case  letter)  continued  to  refer  to  an  adherent  of 
Islam  in  general,  while  the  term  Musiiman  (with  a capital  letter)  now  officially  referred  to 
this  national-ethnic  group  within  Bosnia. 

126  0 knjizevnojezickoj  politici,  28-29.  The  full  report  first  appeared  in  Mostarsko  savjeto- 
vanje  0 knjizevnom  jeziku,  ed.  Radivoje  Papic  (Sarajevo:  Institut  za  jezik  i knjizevnost,  1974), 
203-205;  it  is  reprinted  in  its  entirety  in  0 knjizevnojezickoj  politici,  25-29. 

127  First  published  in  the  Sarajevo  daily  Osiobodenje  on  March  24, 1971,  it  was  reprinted 
in  Mostarsko  savjetovanje,  207-214,  and  in  0 knjizevnojezickoj  politici,  33-48. 
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sociopolitical  contradictions,  an  expression  of  the  spiritual-cultural  state 
in  various  regions  of  our  linguistic  region,  i.e.,  in  our  four  republics  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  Croatia  and  Serbia”  (“jezicke  rasprave  i 
ostre  polemike . . . su  samo  vid  ispoljavanja  izvjesnih  drustveno-politickih 
protivrjecnosti,  odraz  stanja  duhova  u razlicitim  sredinama  na  nasem 
jezickom  prodrucju,  tj.  u nase  cetiri  republike:  Bosni  i Hercegovini,  Crnoj 
Gori,  Hrvatskoj  i Srbiji”),128  the  writers  of  the  report  observed  that  because 
the  language  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  clearly  unique,  it  could  not  be 
debned  in  terms  of  one  of  the  variants  (“knjizevnojezicki  izraz  u Bosni 
i Hercegovini  ne  nroze  se  varijantski  odrediti,  jer  je,  i bez  posebnih  ispi- 
tivanja,  evidentno  da  je  on  specihcan”).129  They  specihcally  rejected  all 
theories  of  “cross-breeding”  of  the  two  variants  (“teorije . . . o “ukrstavanju” 
dviju  varianata”)  and  asserted  that  these  theories  “were  an  expression  of 
linguistic  (and  not  only  linguistic)  hegemonism  that  sought  to  ‘dominate’ 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  under  the  pretense  of  linguistic  equality  and  toler- 
ance” (“izraz  su  teznji  lingvistickih  [i  ne  samo  lingvistickih]  hegemonista 
koji  se,  pod  hrmom  jezicke  ravnopravnosti  i tolerancije,  bore  za  ‘prevlast’ 
u Bosni  i Hercegovini”).130 

Although  the  writers  of  the  document  do  not  refer  to  a separate  lan- 
guage as  such,  they  are  clearly  intent  on  demonstrating  that  their  lan- 
guage is  something  unique.  At  the  outset  of  the  document,  they  refer  to 
this  language  by  the  phrase  knjizevnojezicki  izraz,  a phrase  composed  of 
a noun  which  means  “expression”  (not  “language”)  modified  by  an  adjec- 
tive that  explicitly  contains  both  elements  of  the  term  “literary  language.” 
Later  in  the  same  paragraph,  they  use  the  phrases  knjizevni  jezik  u BiH 
(“the  literary  language  in  B-H”)  and  knjizevnojezicka  stvarnost  u BiH  (a  lit- 
eral translation  of  which  is  “the  literary-language  reality  in  B-H”).131  The 
pre-final  sections  of  the  document  affirm  the  necessity  for  “nurturing  the 
autochthonous  Bosno-Herzegovinian  literary-language  expression  that  is 
the  common  treasure  of  all  the  peoples  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina”  (“njegov- 
anje  autohtonog  bosanskohercegovackog  knjizevnojezickog  izraza,  koji  je 
zajednicko  blago  svih  naroda  Bosne  i Hercegovine”),132  and  the  conclusion 
states,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  name  by  which  this  unique  Bosnian  stan- 
dard subsequently  came  to  be  known:  standardni  bosanskohercegovacki 


128  0 knjizevnojezickoj  potitici,  33. 

129  Ibid.,  37. 

130  Ibid.,  38. 

131  Ibid.,  37. 

132  Ibid.,  46. 
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knjizevnojezicki  Izraz  (“the  standard  Bosno-Herzegovinian  literary- 
language  expression”).133  Nevertheless,  the  official  name  still  remained 
the  dual  srpskohrvatski/hrvatskosrpski,  and  an  orthography  under  that 
name  was  published  in  rg72.134 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  over  300  language  professionals  (scholars  and  teach- 
ers) met  for  three  days  in  Mostar  to  discuss  progress  made  in  implementing 
the  resolutions  of  the  1970  Symposium  on  Language  Tolerance.  Partici- 
pants at  this  meeting,  known  as  the  “Mostar  Advisory  Meeting  on  the 
Literary  Language”  (Mostarsko  savjetovanje  o knjizevnom  jeziku),  were 
in  agreement  on  their  insistence  that  the  official  name  of  the  language 
should  remain  bilateral,  “srpskohrvatski  Hi  hrvatskosrpski,”  and  that  an 
institute  should  be  founded  to  organize  research  into  the  nature  of  specif- 
ics of  the  “standard-language  expression”  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.135  They 
noted  with  chagrin  that  although  the  principle  of  “freedom  of  choice”  had 
been  clearly  proclaimed,  there  still  remained  “misunderstanding  and  con- 
flict about  the  limitations  of  that  freedom  on  the  one  hand,  and  misuse  of 
that  freedom  on  the  other”  (“jos  uvijek  ima  nesporazuma  i sukoba  zbog 
ogranicavanja  te  slobode — na  jednoj,  i zloupotrebe  individualne  slobode 
izbora — na  drugoj  strani”).136 

Indeed,  most  outsiders  reacted  with  scorn  to  the  events  in  Bosnia.  As 
one  outside  observer  noted, 

In  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  we  have  now  a normative  manual,  this  new  Orthog- 
raphy, which  is  neither  Serbian  nor  Croatian,  which  does  not  want  to  cre- 
ate a new  standard,  yet  it  claims  to  have  one.  This  contradictory  solution 

is  based,  they  say,  on  tolerance  and  freedom We  dare  say  that  that  kind 

of  freedom  may  result  more  in  anarchy  or  tyranny  of  the  mightier  than  in 
tolerance.137 

Bosnians,  however,  took  seriously  the  task  of  describing  their  specific 
form  of  expression.  The  institute  founded  after  the  Mostar  conference 
oversaw  the  writing  of  a language  guide138  and  undertook  research  proj- 
ects, including  surveys  of  usage.  One  specific  discovery  that  resulted  from 
these  surveys  was  that  the  speech  of  Bosnians  was  relatively  devoid  of 


133  Ibid.,  47. 

134  Svetozar  Markovic,  Mustafa  Ajanovic  and  Zvonimir  Diklic,  Pravopisni  prirucnik 
srpskohrvatskog-hrvatskosrpskog  jezika  (Sarajevo:  Svjetlost,  1972). 

135  For  the  text  of  the  conclusions,  see  Mostarsko  savjetovanje,  197-199,  and  0 
knjizevnojezickoj  politici,  59-63. 

136  0 knjizevnojezickoj  poiitici,  61-62. 

137  Spalatin,  “Language  Situation,”  11. 

138  Milan  Sipka,  Jezicki  savjetnik  (Sarajevo:  Svjetlost,  1975). 
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variant  marking.  That  is,  whereas  elsewhere  in  Yugoslavia  both  Serbs  and 
Croats  were  very  aware  of  the  “eastern”  or  the  “western”  markings  carried 
by  particular  words,  this  was  much  less  true  of  Bosnians,  who  frequently 
used  both  words  interchangeably,  often  without  even  knowing  which  side 
any  one  word  “belonged  to.”139  As  noted  by  the  author  of  an  earlier  such 
survey,  there  are  words  that  in  Belgrade  and  Zagreb  “wear  the  uniform 
of  variant  opposition,  but  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  they  are  used  without 
that  uniform,  just  like  any  other  word.”140  The  fact  that  certain  words  did 
retain  variant  markings,  at  least  for  some  speakers,  meant  that  it  was  very 
necessary  to  maintain  a “tolerant”  policy. 


The  Writing  on  the  Wail 

In  1974  a new  constitution  was  promulgated  that  shifted  to  the  individ- 
ual republics  many  powers  previously  concentrated  at  the  federal  level. 
Among  these  was  the  right  of  each  republic  to  determine  for  itself  which 
standard  linguistic  idiom  it  would  use  as  its  internal  official  administra- 
tive language  and  to  name  this  “idiom”  in  its  own  republican  constitution. 
There  was  a considerable  irony  in  this  development:  it  had  been  demands 
for  linguistic  independence — immediately  denounced  as  a dangerous 
threat  to  the  country’s  union — that  led  to  a liberalizing  movement  that 
was  summarily  crushed  by  massive  political  purges.  Now,  only  three  years 
after  the  purges,  these  very  demands  were  quietly  met  via  a paragraph 
embedded  within  a numbingly  long  and  bureaucratic  document.  Croats 
immediately  included  in  their  republican  constitution  an  article  decree- 
ing that  the  language  of  public  use  was  the  Croatian  literary  language 
(“U  Socijalistickoj  Republici  Hrvatskoj  u javnoj  je  upotrebi  hrvatski 
knjizevni  jezik”).  Mindful  of  the  tricky  situation  concerning  the  Serb 
minority  in  Croatia,  however,  they  took  care  to  qualify  it  as  the  “standard 
form  of  the  popular  language  of  Croats  and  Serbs  in  Croatia,  which  bears 
the  name  Croatian  or  Serbian”  (“standardni  oblik  narodnog  jezika  Hrvata 
i Srba  u Hrvatskoj,  koji  se  naziva  hrvatski  ili  srpski”).  Whether  this  had 
any  effect  in  reality  is  unclear:  according  to  Banac,  “the  reintroduction  of 
the  term  ‘Croatian  or  Serbian  language’  had  no  apparent  consequences 


139  Jankovic,  “Pogled”;  Zvonimir  Diklic,  “Sloboda  izraza  ortografsko-gramatickih  i 
leksickih  dubleta,”  Pritozi  nastavi  srpskohrvatskog jezika  i knjizevnosti  3 (1970),  74-89;  both 
cited  in  Thomas,  “The  Role  of  Lexical  Variants,”  37-38. 

140  Jankovic,  “Pogled,”  443,  quoted  in  Thomas,  “The  Role  of  Lexical  Variants,”  37. 
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in  linguistic  practice  and  was  not  strictly  enforced.”141  Bosnians,  having 
just  articulated  these  issues  for  themselves  in  the  official  meetings  of  1970 
and  1973,  included  in  their  republican  constitution  an  article  defining  the 
language  of  official  use  as  srpskohrvatski/hrvatskosrpski,  but  also  allowed 
the  use  of  the  bosanskohercegovacki  standardnojezicki  izraz.  The  remain- 
ing two  republics  (given  that  there  was  no  such  issue  in  either  Slovenia 
or  Macedonia)  both  continued  to  call  their  official  language  by  the  name 
“Serbo-Croatian”.  Serbia  stated  furthermore  that  both  ijekavian  and  eka- 
vian  forms  continued  to  be  in  official  use,  while  Montenegro  specified  its 
official  idiom  as  the  ijekavian  variant  of  Serbo-Croatian. 

The  issue  of  a separate  Montenegrin  language  was  raised  as  early  as 
1969.  Without  mentioning  any  names,  Pavle  fvic  referred  in  1971  simply 
to  a “small  group  of  nationalist  flag-wavers”  whose  ideas  about  a separate 
Montenegrin  language  “lacked  linguistic  foundation”  (“U  Crnoj  Gori  je 
1969.  godine  malena  grupa  barjaktara  ubojite  nacionalne  strasti  izasla,  prvi 
put  u istoriji,  s idejom  o zasebnom  crnogorskom  jeziku.  Toj  ideji  nedostaje 
lingvisticka  podloga.”)142  The  carrier  of  this  banner,  the  Montenegrin  liter- 
ary scholar  Vojislav  Nikcevic  (1935-2007),  had  in  fact  published  an  article 
in  the  Zagreb  periodical  Kritika  in  1970.  Inspired  by  the  emotional  fervor 
surrounding  the  Declaration  in  Croatia,  he  had  jumped  into  the  fray  by 
claiming  that  the  language  introduced  by  the  great  Vuk  Karadzic  had  not 
been  Serbian  after  all,  but  had  instead  been  Montenegrin.143  Although  the 
arguments  were  indeed  linguistically  unsound,  the  group  found  support 
among  Croat  linguists,  who  were  sympathetic  to  the  principle  that  if  an 
ethnic  group  felt  strongly  enough  that  its  means  of  expression  was  a sepa- 
rate language,  then  that  group  should  have  the  right  to  claim  it  as  such. 
Nevertheless,  no  official  proclamations  were  made  during  the  remainder 
of  Yugoslavia’s  existence,  unless  one  counts  the  “discovery”  made  in  late 
1977  by  the  Croatian  politician  Vladimir  Bakaric  (1912-1983)  that  Mon- 
tenegrins do  not  speak  Serbian,  but  rather  Montenegrin  (“Do  sada  smo 
mi  svi  znali  da  Crnogorci  govore  srpski;  medutim,  pokazuje  se  da  govore 
crnogorski”).144 


141  Banac,  “Main  Trends,”  250. 

142  Ivic,  Srpski  narod  i njegov  jezik,  219. 

143  Vojislav  Nikcevic,  “Ciji  je  takozvani  Vukov  jezik?"  Cited  in  Milos  Okuka,  “Montene- 
grin vs.  Serbian,  or:  Is  There  a Separate  Montenegrin  Language  at  All?”  in  Lexical  Norm  and 
National  Language:  Lexicography  and  Language  Policy  in  South-Slavic  Languages  after  ig8g, 
ed.  Radovan  Lucie  (Munich:  Otto  Sagner,  2002),  38. 

144  Vladimir  Bakaric,  “Samoupravljanje — sustina  socijalistickog  preobrazaja  savre- 
menog  drustva,”  Marksisticka  misao  1,  1978  (from  a radio  interview  given  in  Zagreb  on 
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Although  the  drive  to  recognize  Montenegrin  as  a separate  language 
would  not  begin  in  earnest  until  1993,  the  constitutional  changes  of  1974  are 
very  significant  as  concerns  the  other  three  republics.  The  names  recorded 
in  the  republican  constitutions  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  respec- 
tively, were  much  more  than  just  names.  Each  group  had  by  then  come  to 
a clear  awareness  that  the  means  of  expression  associated  with  the  popu- 
lation in  question  was  uniquely  its  own,  and  different  from  the  prevailing 
norm  of  the  country’s  capital,  Belgrade.  The  Croats  had  obviously  moved 
much  further  along  this  path,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a separate  Croatian 
language  already  existed  at  this  point.  Although  one  clearly  cannot  say  the 
same  about  Bosnian,  neither  can  one  say  (as  most  Serbs  and  Croats  still 
privately  did)  that  the  speech  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  a simple  mixture 
of  eastern  and  western  variants.  Although  it  remained  unclear  exactly  what 
the  “Bosno-Herzegovinian  standard-language  expression”  was,  Bosnians 
were  certain  that  it  existed,  and  that  conviction  provided  them  with  a 
psychological  bulwark  against  the  threat  of  ‘‘paternalism”  on  the  part  of 
Serbs  and  Croats.  As  for  Serbs,  they  were  secure  in  their  belief  that  Vuk’s 
language  was  their  language,  whether  it  was  called  Serbo-Croatian  or  Ser- 
bian. By  1974,  therefore,  the  essential  elements  of  the  dissolution  of  Serbo- 
Croatian  were  already  in  place.  Although  the  bonds  between  linguistic 
consciousness  and  ethnic  awareness  would  continue  to  grow  and  develop 
over  the  next  decade  and  a half,  the  groundwork  for  the  breakup  of  Serbo- 
Croatian  into  separate  components  had  been  laid.  The  fact  that  all  these 
peoples  still  understood  each  other  without  difficulty  was  of  secondary 
importance  (if  it  mattered  at  all).  In  this  sense,  the  breakup  of  Yugosla- 
via was  already  “written  in  the  linguistic  cards”;  the  only  question  was 
“whether  anyone  was  able,  or  willing,  to  read  the  message.”145 

Serbs,  conscious  of  activity  in  other  republics  connected  with  the  defi- 
nition of  “forms  of  expression,”  discussed  these  matters  for  themselves 
during  a three-day  conference  held  April  26-28, 1982.  The  conference  was 
occasioned,  they  stated,  by  “the  need  to  increase  social  concern  about  lan- 
guage, to  speak  more  clearly  to  the  public  about  language  issues,  and  to 
calm  the  current  linguistic  ferment”  (“potreba  da  se  poveca  drustvena  briga 


December  2,  1977).  Cited  in  Branislav  Brboric,  “Predistorija  i sociolingvisticki  aspekti  1: 
Retrospektiva  srpsko-hrvatskoga  jezickog  i politickog  ujedinjavanja  i razjedinjavanja,”  in 
Srpski jezik  na  kraju  veka,  ed.  Milorad  Radovanovic  (Belgrade:  Institut  za  srpski  jezik  SANU, 
1996),  23. 

145  Ranko  Bugarski,  “Language,  Nationalism,  and  War  in  Yugoslavia,”  International Jour- 
nal of  the  Sociology  of  Language  rsr  (20or),  73. 
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o jeziku,  da  se  o pitanjima  jezika  glasnije  progovori  pred  sirom  javnoscu, 
[i]  da  se  usmeri  savremena  jezicka  bujica”).146  The  conference  reports 
touched  on  many  different  aspects  of  language,  but  the  overall  conclusion 
was  that  the  existing  norm  corresponded  to  current  needs  and  should  be 
maintained.  One  of  the  papers  dealt  with  issues  of  norms  and  “tolerance” 
and  observed  that  tolerance  seemed  to  be  more  the  norm  in  Serbia  than 
in  other  republics.  In  Croatia,  for  instance,  the  results  of  the  newly  codi- 
fied language  “had  not  been  affirmed  by  all  members  of  the  society”  (“nisu 
redovno  nailazili  na  punu  drustvenu  afirmaciju”);  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
the  move  to  exclude  ekavian  in  school  instruction  did  not  seem  in  accord 
with  a principle  of  tolerance;  and  as  for  Montenegro,  the  move  to  estab- 
lish a separate  language  had  met  with  energetic  resistance.147  Although 
the  desire  to  maintain  the  existing  norms  (and  name)  of  Serbo-Croatian 
was  clearly  the  wish  of  all  Serbian  language  professionals,  the  result  of 
this  choice  was  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  country  to  equate 
“Serbo-Croatian”  with  “Serbian”  even  more  than  they  had  already  done. 
The  unfortunate  consequence  was  that  less  and  less  notice  was  taken  of 
that  part  of  the  population  for  whom  the  concept  “Serbo-Croatian”  was 
associated  with  the  broader  Yugoslav  identity,  rather  than  with  the  more 
narrow  Serbian  identity. 

By  the  time  of  Tito’s  death  in  May  1980,  the  severe  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems  that  would  be  major  causes  of  the  breakup  were  already 
evident.  Language  issues  as  such  moved  into  the  background  for  most  of 
the  ensuing  decade,  though  Serbs  and  Croats  continued  to  wrangle  over 
the  degree  to  which  Vuk’s  language  was  the  basis  of  everyone’s  language. 
In  one  such  instance,  Pavle  Ivic  and  Radoslav  Katicic  engaged  in  a polite 
but  nevertheless  pointed  debate  in  the  pages  of  a French  Slavistics  jour- 
nal, in  which  Ivic  upheld  the  view  that  the  Croats  had  adopted  Vuk’s  lan- 
guage, while  Katicic  countered  that  the  Croats  had  their  own  linguistic 
expression  long  before  Vuk,  and  had  freely  chosen  the  version  of  it  that 
just  happened  to  correspond  most  closely  to  Vuk’s.148  In  1988,  in  one  of 


146  Smiljka  Vasic,  “Uvodna  rec,”  in  Aktuelna  pitanja  nose  jezicke  kulture  (Belgrade:  Pros- 
vetni  pregled,  1983),  7-8. 

147  Egon  Fekete,  “Normiranje  i jezicka  tolerancija,”  Aktuelna  pitanja,  48. 

148  Pavle  Ivic,  “L'evolution  de  la  langue  litteraire  sur  le  territoire  linguistique  serbo- 
croate,”  Revue  des  etudes  slaves  56  (1984),  313-334;  Radoslav  Katicic,  “L’evolution  de  la 
langue  litteraire  sur  le  territoire  linguistique  serbo-croate,”  Revue  des  etudes  slaves  57 
(1985),  667-673;  Pavle  Ivic,  “A  propos  des  objections  de  Radoslav  Katicic,”  Revue  des  etudes 
slaves  59  (1987),  867-878;  Radoslav  Katicic,  “A  propos  de  la  replique  de  Pavle  Ivic,”  Revue 
des  etudes  slaves  59  (1987),  879. 
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the  last  instances  of  Serb-Croat  collaboration  on  language  issues,  Brozovic 
and  Ivic  co-authored  a lengthy  encyclopedia  article  entitled  “Jezik,  srps- 
kohrvatski,  hrvatskosrpski,  hrvatski  ili  srpski,”  which  was  also  published 
as  an  individual  monograph  with  a preface  by  Katicic.149  The  monograph 
showed  that  even  scholars  known  to  have  sharply  nationalistic  views 
could  still  come  to  agreement  on  basic  scholarly  issues.  Unfortunately, 
this  was  to  be  a swan  song. 


The  End  of  Yugoslav  Unity 

By  1990  nationalistic  fervor  was  at  a high  pitch  in  both  Serbia  and  Croa- 
tia. The  strong  bond  of  language  and  identity,  coupled  with  these  intense 
feelings  of  ethnic  pride,  provided  politicians  who  were  bent  on  conflict 
with  ready-made  tools,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  use  these  tools  in 
whipping  up  the  distrust,  discord  and  hatred  that  led  so  easily  to  violence. 
In  addition,  not  only  were  feelings  about  language  manipulated  to  incite 
one  group  against  another,  but  language  itself  was  turned  into  a weapon, 
in  the  form  of  “hate  speech.”150  The  animosity  between  Serbs  and  Croats 
became  recast  in  terms  of  the  World  War  II  struggle  between  Chetniks 
and  Ustasha,  and  these  two  highly  charged  terms,  with  all  their  power- 
ful negative  associations,  came  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  Serbs 
and  all  Croats,  respectively.  Furthermore,  as  the  1991  war  between  Serbs 
and  Croats  threatened  to  spill  over  into  Bosnia,  Serbs  and  Croats  living  in 
Bosnia  were  caught  between  their  allegiance  to  Bosnia  as  a place  and  their 
allegiance  to  Serbia  or  Croatia  as  a national  concept.  This  created  a sense 
of  fear  among  the  third  group  in  Bosnia,  the  Muslims,  which  strengthened 
their  sense  of  identity  as  separate  from  other  Bosnians.  In  turn,  the  rise 
of  this  new  Bosnian  Muslim  identity  caused  Serbs  and  Croats  to  refer  to 
all  Muslims  by  the  pejorative  term  “Mujahedeen,”  a reference  to  militant 
fighters  for  Islam  in  lands  further  to  the  east.  Unlike  the  terms  “Chetnik” 
and  “Ustasha,”  this  term  had  no  previous  Yugoslav  associations. 

Bosnian  Muslim  intellectuals  now  put  considerable  effort  into  estab- 
lishing their  own  cultural  and  ethnic  identity.  They  did  this  by  raising 
consciousness  and  pride  in  their  Islamic  past  (the  glorious  days  when 
Sarajevo  was  the  acknowledged  center  of  “Turkey  in  Europe”)  and  by 


149  Dalibor  Brozovic  and  Pavle  Ivic  Jezik,  srpskohrvatski,  hrvatskosrpski,  hrvatski  ili  srp- 
ski (Zagreb:  Jugoslavenski  leksikografski  zavod  “Miroslav  Krleza,”  1988). 

150  Bugarski,  “Language,  Nationalism  and  War.” 
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taking  what  had  formerly  been  the  general  “Bosno-Herzegovinian  stan- 
dard language  expression”  and  transforming  it  to  express  their  specific 
sense  of  Bosnian  (Muslim)  identity,  both  present  and  past.  In  1992,  at  the 
start  of  the  war  in  Bosnia,  Alija  Isakovic  (1932-1997)  published  a list  of 
words  said  to  be  unique  to  the  Bosnian  language:  nearly  all  of  these  were 
Turkish-derived  words.  Somewhat  misleadingly,  the  word-list  was  pre- 
sented as  a “dictionary,”  albeit  a “dictionary  of  characteristic  words.”151  The 
word-list  was  republished  a year  later  by  a Bosnian  emigre  organization  in 
Switzerland,  which  also  sponsored  a reprint  edition,  in  1994,  of  the  1890 
Gramatika  bosanskoga  jezika.  Because  this  grammar  was  a straightforward 
representation  of  the  language  as  coded  by  Vuk  and  Danicic,  there  was 
nothing  at  all  “Muslim”  about  it — except  perhaps  the  name.  The  publish- 
ers included  a postscript,  in  Bosnian,  German,  French  and  English,  iden- 
tifying the  grammar  as  one  of  the  books  “that  unconditionally  testify  [to 
the]  unique  culture  and  tradition  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,”  which,  they  say, 
they  publish  now  that  their  homeland  “is  emerging  as  a phoenix  from  the 
ashes  bringing  [the]  Bosnian  language  to  use  again.”152  Isakovic’s  word- 
list  was  republished  in  1995 — but  now  the  title  on  the  cover  was  simply 
Dictionary  of  the  Bosnian  Language  (the  qualifier  “characteristic  lexicon” 
appears  as  a subtitle  in  parentheses,  but  only  on  the  title  page).153 

The  Bosnian  language  could  now  claim  a grammar  (though  one  of  his- 
torical interest  only)  and  a dictionary  (which  was  in  fact  only  a word- 
list).  Furthermore,  there  was  no  explicit  attempt  to  clarify  the  extent  to 
which  these  reference  tools  were  intended  to  correspond  to  the  “Bosno- 
Herzegovinian  standard-language  expression”  spoken  by  all  inhabitants 
of  Bosnia.  Isakovic’s  frequently  quoted  introduction  to  the  Dictionary 
did  nothing  to  resolve  the  issue,  yet  the  wording  resonates  so  well  with 
the  intense  emotion  of  the  1990s  that  it  could  have  been  written  about 
the  language  of  any  of  the  warring  parties.  “Our  language  is  our  moral,” 
he  wrote,  “and  it  does  not  take  any  particular  effort  to  explain  what  the 
concept  ‘Bosnian  language’  means”  (“Nas  jezik  je  nas  moral,  i ne  treba 
osobit  trud  da  bismo  objasnili  pojam:  bosanski  jezik”).  Whatever  the  Bos- 
nian language  was  in  substance,  its  formal  and  legal  existence  was  now 


151  Alija  Isakovic,  Rjecnik  karakteristicne  Leksike  u bosanskome jeziku  (Sarajevo:  Svjetlost, 
1992;  reprint,  Wuppertal:  Bambi,  1993). 

152  Gramatika  bosanskoga  jezika  (1890;  reprint,  Wuppertal:  Bosanska  rijec — Das  bos- 
nische  Wort,  1994). 

153  Alija  Isakovic,  Rjecnik  bosanskoga  jezika  (karakteristicne  Leksike ) (Sarajevo:  Bosanska 
knjiga,  1995). 
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indisputably  established  by  the  inclusion  of  its  name  in  the  Dayton  Agree- 
ment that  ended  the  war  in  Bosnia.154 

On  September  7-8,  1998,  a symposium  was  held  in  Bihac,  in  north- 
western Bosnia,  to  discuss  the  issues  involved  in  codifying  the  language.155 
Participants  were  divided  on  a number  of  issues.  Although  some  argued 
for  a Bosnian  language  that  would  represent  all  inhabitants  of  Bosnia,  the 
Bosnian  Muslims  predominated  in  their  view  that  the  Bosnian  language 
should  represent  that  portion  of  the  Bosnian  population  which  was  nei- 
ther Serb  nor  Croat.  In  other  words,  the  “Bosnians”  were  outnumbered 
by  the  “Bosniaks.”  Prior  to  1993  the  two  terms,  Bosanac  and  Bosnjak,  had 
been  used  more  or  less  interchangeably  to  refer  to  inhabitants  of  Bosnia, 
though  the  second  was  felt  to  be  increasingly  archaic.  After  1993,  however, 
the  terms  had  two  quite  different  meanings.  Now,  "Bosnian”  made  specific 
reference  to  geography  whereas  "Bosniak”  denoted  specifically  ethnicity. 
Thus,  a Bosnian  ( Bosanac ) was  now  any  inhabitant  of  the  region  called 
Bosnia,  but  a Bosniak  ( Bosnjak ) was  only  a Bosnian  Muslim. 

That  distinction  was  clear.  What  continues  to  be  disputed  is  the  name 
of  the  language.  Since  the  codifiers  of  modern  Bosnian  were  Muslims  (that 
is,  Bosniaks)  intent  on  introducing  as  many  Turkish-derived  elements  into 
the  language  as  possible  in  order  to  emphasize  its  unique  nature  and  its 
cultural  history,  it  was  felt  (very  strongly)  by  non-Muslim  inhabitants  of 
Bosnia  that  this  language  should  now  be  called  Bosniak  ( bosnjacki  jezik). 
The  Bosniak  codifiers  themselves,  however,  not  only  pointed  to  the  offi- 
cial name  “Bosnian”  in  the  Dayton  accords,  but  also  claimed  the  right  to 
call  their  language  what  they  wished.  The  official  name  of  the  language 
continues  to  be  Bosnian  ( bosanski  jezik),  but  the  dispute  is  unresolved.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  small  land  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  now  has  three 
official  languages — Bosnian,  Croatian  and  Serbian — a situation  that  leads 
to  administrative  and  educational  nightmares. 

In  Croatia,  language  professionals  lost  no  time  at  all.  They  had  been 
preparing  and  publishing  language  materials  steadily  throughout  the 
last  decade  and  a half.  For  instance,  the  authoritative  works  by  Katicic 
(on  Croatian  syntax)  and  Babic  (on  Croatian  word  formation)  were  both 
published  already  in  1986;  a third  authoritative  volume,  on  the  history  of 


154  The  “General  Framework  Agreement”  was  initialed  on  November  21, 1995,  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

155  Ibrahim  Cedic,  ed.,  Simpozij  0 bosanskom  jeziku,  zbornik  radova  (Sarajevo:  Institut  za 
jezik,  1999).  For  a useful  summary  of  the  discussion,  see  Greenberg,  Language  and  Identity, 

150-155- 
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Croatian,  came  out  in  iggi.156  The  Croats  marked  their  newly  independent 
state  by  republishing  two  significant  orthographic  manuals  from  their 
past.  One  was  the  famous  Londonac,  the  Hrvatski  pravopis  that  had  been 
suppressed  by  the  Titoist  government  in  late  1971  and  then  published  in 
London  in  1972:  in  1990,  it  was  reprinted  unchanged  in  Zagreb.  The  other 
was  the  Ustasha  “root-oriented  orthography”  of  1944,  the  Hrvatski  kori- 
jenski  pravopis:  it  appeared  in  a reprint  edition  in  1992.157  Although  the 
second  of  these  publications  was  primarily  of  historical  (and  emotional) 
interest,  the  first  was  in  constant  use  and  continually  reprinted.  At  this 
time,  an  active  campaign  began  once  again  to  “cleanse”  the  Croatian  lan- 
guage. ft  was  seen  as  one’s  patriotic  duty,  and  a sign  of  love  for  one’s  coun- 
try, to  speak  “pure”  Croatian.  For  help  in  this  endeavor,  Croats  could  turn 
to  the  newspapers  and  journals,  which  were  filled  with  language-advice 
columns.  They  could  also  consult  one  of  the  many  self-help  manuals, 
which  (in  the  words  of  the  author  of  one  of  these  manuals)  were  written 
because  “Croats  are  striving  to  speak  good  Croatian  and  in  everyday  life 
to  demonstrate  their  national  consciousness  also  by  means  of  language” 
(“Hrvati  nastoje  govoriti  lijepim  hrvatskim  jezikom  i u svagdanjem  zivotu 
i jezikom  dokazati  svoju  narodnu  svijest”).158  The  titles  of  these  manuals 
usually  referred  to  the  act  of  “speaking  correctly.”  They  were  structured 
either  in  the  form  of  a differential  dictionary  (essentially  a list  of  words  to 
be  avoided  together  with  the  “good”  words  that  should  replace  them)159  or 
in  the  form  of  an  advice  manual  (a  compilation  of  brief  informative  pieces 
explaining  why  certain  usages  were  to  be  preferred  over  others).160 


156  Radoslav  Katicic,  Sintaksa  hrvatskoga  knjizevnog  jezika,  nacrt  za  gramatiku  (Zagreb: 
Globus,  1986);  Stjepan  Babic,  Tvorba  rijeci  u hrvatskome  knjizevnom  jeziku,  nacrt  za  grama- 
tiku (Zagreb:  Globus,  1986);  Stjepan  Babic  et  at,  Povijesni  pregied,  glasovi  i obtici  hrvatskoga 
knjizevnoga  jezika  (Zagreb:  Globus,  1991). 

157  The  fact  that  the  critical  word  in  the  title  was  spelled  korijenski  and  not  korienski 
indicated  that  its  reissue  was  not  intended  to  be  a return  to  Ustasha  policies. 

158  Stanka  Pavuna,  Govorimo  li  ispravno  hrvatski?  Mali  razlikovni  rjecnik  (Zagreb:  Barka, 
1993),  i-ii.  Cited  in  Keith  Langston,  “Linguistic  Cleansing:  Language  Purism  in  Croatia  after 
the  Yugoslav  Break-up,”  International  Politics  36  (1999),  197-201.  The  Croatian  sentence  is 
on  p.  198,  and  Langston’s  English  translation  is  on  p.  180. 

159  The  prime  example  is  Vladimir  Brodnjak,  Razlikovni  rjecnik  srpskog  i hrvatskog jezika 
(Zagreb:  Skolske  novine,  1991).  For  a discussion  of  the  problems  inherent  with  differen- 
tial dictionaries,  see  Dubravko  Skiljan,  “ ‘Differential’  Dictionaries,  Their  Motivations  and 
Goals,”  in  Lucic,  Lexical  Norm,  126-133;  and  Mirko  Peti,  “Razlikovni  rjecnici,”  in  Hrvatski 
jezik  u XX.  stoljecu,  eds.  Marko  Samardzija  and  Ivo  Pranjkovic  (Zagreb:  Matica  hrvatska, 
2006),  507-530. 

160  A typical  example  is  Ilija  Protuder,  Pravilno  govorim  hrvatski,  prakticni jezicni  savjet- 
nik  (Split:  Matica  hrvatska  Split,  1997),  a manual  that  continues  to  be  reissued  in  updated 
forms. 
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In  short,  now  that  Croatia  had  finally  achieved  independence,  it  was 
felt  that  the  Croatian  language  should  follow  suit  and  rid  itself  once  and 
for  all  of  elements  felt  to  be  foreign.  There  was  considerable  difference 
of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  undertaking  should 
be  pursued.  The  plethora  of  dictionaries  and  orthographic  manuals  that 
began  to  appear  reflected  this  range  of  opinion.  The  most  extreme  man- 
uals proposed  replacements  of  anything  that  could  even  remotely  be 
regarded  as  Serbian,  no  matter  how  awkward-sounding  and  unnatural  the 
replacement  word  might  be.  This  extreme  view  also  favored  an  etymologi- 
cal spelling  that  was  almost  indistinguishable  from  that  mandated  during 
the  years  of  the  NDH.  The  writers  of  more  moderate  manuals  felt  that  it 
was  sufficient  simply  to  describe  current  usage  in  Croatia  and  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  force  artificial  changes  upon  the  language  simply  to  make 
a political  point.161  During  the  first  ten  years  of  independence,  however, 
when  Tudjman  was  the  leader  of  Croatia,  it  was  politically  necessary  to 
speak  and  write  what  became  known  as  novohrvatski  (“new”  Croatian), 
no  matter  how  one  felt  privately  about  the  matter.  Language  usage  was 
closely  scrutinized:  one’s  political  stance  could  be  derived  not  only  by 
one’s  vocabulary  choices  but  also  by  one’s  spelling.  Even  now,  there  is  a 
strong  purist  tendency  in  Croatia  and  continuing  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  “good”  Croatian. 

The  Serbian  wartime  goal  was  to  carve  out  those  regions  within  Croatia 
and  Bosnia  that  were  largely  populated  by  Serbs  and  to  create  new  states 
from  them.  The  area  within  Croatia  was  called  Republika  Srpska  Krajina, 
and  that  within  Bosnia  was  called  simply  Republika  Srpska.  The  native 
speech  of  Serbs  in  each  of  these  regions  was  similar  to  that  of  their  non- 
Serb  neighbors,  and  in  each  case  it  was  ijekavian.  Most  were  also  much 
more  comfortable  with  the  Latin  alphabet,  since  that  was  the  norm  in 
the  regions  where  they  lived.  Once  the  war  began,  however,  there  were 
intense  campaigns  to  revive  a purer  Serbian  consciousness  among  these 
populations.  The  goal  was  not  only  to  maximize  the  differences  between 
them  and  the  surrounding  non-Serb  populations,  but  also  to  increase  the 
connection  of  these  Serbs  living  in  outlying  regions  to  the  central  core  of 
Serbia.  As  concerned  language  issues,  this  meant  primarily  encouraging 
the  use  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet. 


161  For  a discussion  of  the  different  goals  of  postwar  Croatian  dictionaries,  see  Damir 
Kalogjera,  “Misunderstandings  about  the  Role  of  the  Monolingual  Dictionary,”  in  Lucic, 
Lexical  Norm,  111-119. 
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Republika  Srpska  Krajina  was  short-lived,  but  Republika  Srpska  was 
a major  player  in  the  Bosnian  war.  It  was  there,  in  1993,  that  the  cam- 
paign to  heighten  Serb  consciousness  through  the  manipulation  of  lan- 
guage took  an  unexpected  turn,  when  the  leaders  of  Republika  Srpska 
proclaimed  that  all  public  use  of  the  language  thereafter  had  to  be  eka- 
vian.  They  made  this  decision  not  only  out  of  a desire  to  consolidate  unity 
among  Serbs  on  both  sides  of  the  Serb-Bosnian  border  but  also  in  protest 
against  the  “ijekavian-only”  educational  mandate  that  had  prevailed  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  since  the  1970  Symposium  on  Language  Tolerance. 
But  this  protest  was  misdirected:  the  Bosnian  “ijekavian-only”  principle  in 
1970  had  not  excluded  ekavian  but  rather  ikavian,  a form  of  speech  that 
had  not  been  part  of  the  literary  standard  for  over  a century.  That  is,  the 
native  speech  in  Bosnia  was,  depending  on  the  area,  ijekavian  or  ikavian 
(see  Maps  4 and  5);  there  were  extremely  few  ekavian  speakers,  almost 
all  of  whom  had  relocated  from  elsewhere  and  had  made  the  personal 
decision  to  maintain  their  ekavian  speech.  Furthermore,  as  Map  4 shows, 
the  area  of  Republika  Srpska  was  almost  entirely  ijekavian-speaking;  this 
fact  of  language  was  certainly  relevant  to  the  identity  of  these  Serbs.  It 
was  for  these  reasons  that  most  linguists  strongly  opposed  this  decree, 
denouncing  it  as  a nationalistic  move  that  was  a “direct  attack  on  lin- 
guistic reality,  on  the  language  sense  and  usage  of  the  speakers”  (“direk- 
tan  atak  na  jezicku  stvarnost,  na  jezicko  osecanje  i praksu  govornika”).162 
Some,  however,  such  as  Pavle  Ivic,  supported  the  move.  Observing  that  “it 
is  obviously  desirable,  not  only  for  financial  reasons,  for  all  Serb  schools  at 
all  levels  to  use  the  same  textbooks,”  but  that  “in  the  ijekavian  territories  it 
is  only  with  great  difficulties  that  ekavian  textbooks  printed  in  Serbia  can 
be  used,”  Ivic  approved  the  officials’  desire  to  “remove  the  duality  on  this 
issue”  and  "introduce  ekavian  as  the  official  language  in  that  territory.” 
His  view  was  that  since  “most  of  the  Serbs  in  the  Serb  Republic  were  pre- 
pared, for  the  sake  of  goals  of  greater  significance,  to  renounce  that  type 
of  standard  language  that  corresponds  to  their  mother  dialect,”  the  only 
reason  the  decree  was  rescinded  in  1998  was  “disagreement  between  the 
political  parties.”163 

Within  Serbia  itself,  language  planning  had  reached  a critical  moment. 
Now  that  Croats  and  Bosnian  Muslims  were  clearly  out  of  the  picture, 


162  Ranko  Bugarski,  “Etnicitet  i nacionalizam  u jeziku,”  in  Nova  lica  jezika  (Belgrade: 
XX  vek,  2002),  75. 

163  Pavle  Ivic,  “Language  Planning  in  Serbia  Today,”  International  Journal  of  the  Sociol- 
ogy of  Language  151  (2001),  12. 
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so  was  “Serbo-Croatian,”  and  the  Serbs  renamed  their  language  “Serbian.” 
But  this  presented  them  with  a new  set  of  issues:  should  Serbian  now 
be  ekavian  only,  or  should  both  ijekavian  and  ekavian  be  maintained? 
Should  it  be  Cyrillic  only,  or  should  both  alphabets  be  retained?  Should 
the  orthography  remain  as  in  the  Vukovian  model,  or  should  adjustments 
be  made?  Having  insisted  so  long  on  the  status  quo  in  the  attempt  to  keep 
the  country  together,  many  Serbs  now  seemed  to  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  language  more  “their  own,”  as  Croats  and  Bosniaks  had 
been  doing.  Multiple  proposals  were  made,  and  there  was  much  disagree- 
ment and  political  maneuvering.164 

In  1997,  representatives  from  Serbia,  Republika  Srpska  and  Montene- 
gro joined  to  form  a Committee  for  the  Standardization  of  Serbian  in  the 
hope  of  finding  workable  solutions.  The  following  year,  however,  a group 
of  strongly  nationalist  Serbs  issued  a proclamation  entitled  Slovo  0 srp- 
skom  jeziku  (Declaration  on  the  Serbian  Language),  which  claimed  that 
the  Croatian  and  Bosnian  languages  were  really  Serbian.  This  document, 
produced  on  glossy  paper  and  printed  in  300,000  copies,  carried  the  same 
inflammatory  message  in  Serbian  (Cyrillic  only),  English,  Russian,  French, 
Polish  and  German.165  Essentially,  it  branded  as  a Croatian  nationalist 
anyone  who  might  condone  what  they  called  cerecenje  srpskog  jezlka,  or 
the  “quartering”  of  the  Serbian  language  (into  Serbian,  Croatian,  Bosnian 
and  Montenegrin).166  More  attention  was  paid  to  the  document  outside 
Serbia  than  within,  where  it  was  generally  recognized  as  extremist. 

The  Montenegrin  language  movement  continued  to  be  associated  with 
a single  individual,  Vojislav  Nikcevic.  This  one  individual  was  extraor- 
dinarily active,  however.  Starting  in  1993,  he  began  producing  descrip- 
tive linguistic  materials,  each  accompanied  by  extensive  argumentation 
in  defense  of  the  language,  and  worked  tirelessly  at  this  effort  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  first  major  work  was  a general  manual  entitled 
Pisi  kao  sto  zboris,  whose  title  was  modeled  on  Vuk’s  dictum  Pisi  kao  sto 
govoris — “Write  as  you  speak” — using  a Montenegrin  dialectal  word  for 


164  For  a good  description  of  this  complex  situation,  see  Greenberg,  Language  and  Iden- 
tity, 58-87. 

165  Slovo  0 srpskom  jeziku  (Belgrade:  Foundation  for  Truth,  na  Spasovdan,  1998)  (7506). 
The  Polish  portion  was  included  because  the  booklet  was  distributed  at  the  Twelfth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Slavists,  held  that  year  in  Warsaw.  Members  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Standardization  of  Serbian  issued  a statement  at  the  Congress  denouncing  the  stance 
expressed  in  the  booklet. 

166  The  verb  cereciti,  “to  quarter,”  refers  specifically  to  the  barbaric  medieval  method  of 
execution  and  was  intended  to  evoke  that  level  of  threat. 
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“speak.”167  Within  the  next  four  years,  he  had  produced  an  orthographic 
manual168  and  a two-volume  history  of  the  language.169  Finally,  in  2001, 
he  published  a grammar  of  Montenegrin.170  When  Montenegro  voted  to 
become  an  independent  state,  it  was  natural  that  it  should  proclaim  the 
official  language  to  be  Montenegrin.  Nevertheless,  many  inhabitants  of 
Montenegro  consider  their  language  to  be  Serbian,  even  as  they  are  clear 
that  their  ethnic  identity  is  Montenegrin.171  This,  plus  the  fact  that  very 
few  linguists  accept  the  arguments  Nikcevic  uses  to  justify  the  existence 
of  Montenegrin  as  a separate  language,  renders  the  status  of  Montene- 
grin as  a real  and  functioning  literary  standard  less  firm,  despite  the  fact 
that  Montenegrin  has  been  proclaimed  (and  recognized,  at  the  political 
level)  as  the  official  language  of  Montenegro.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Nikcevic’s  work  has  touched  an  emotional  chord  among 
Montenegrins  and  given  them  a symbol  with  which  to  articulate  an  iden- 
tity that,  while  not  fully  separated  from  Serbian,  is  nevertheless  discrete 
and  distinct. 


Language  and  Identity  at  the  End  of  the  Century 

Let  us  now  take  a final  look  at  the  bond  between  language  and  identity. 
Now  we  must  factor  in  not  only  the  experience  of  four  decades  of  com- 
munist rule,  but  also  the  effects  of  a very  traumatic  period  comprising  the 
rise  of  virulent  nationalism  and  a series  of  brutal  and  violent  wars  that 
dismembered  Yugoslavia,  destroyed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  and 
left  the  successor  states  not  only  with  grave  social  and  economic  problems 
but  also  serious  psychological  wounds.  Among  other  things,  this  means 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  articulate  a single  identity  for  any  one  of  the 
component  peoples — partly  because  the  extreme  views  of  identity  that 
nationalist  politicians  promoted  (successfully)  in  order  to  wage  war  do 
not  coincide  with  the  more  moderate  views  of  identity  felt  by  those  who 


167  Vojislav  Nikcevic,  Pisi  kao  sto  zboris,  glavna  pravila  crnogorskoga  standardnoga 
jezika  (Podgorica:  Crnogorsko  drustvo  nezavisnih  knjizevnika,  1993). 

168  Vojislav  Nikcevic,  Pravopis  crnogorskoga  jezika  (Cetinje:  Crnogorski  PEN  centar, 
1997)- 

169  Vojislav  Nikcevic,  Crnogorski  jezik:  Geneza,  tipoiogija,  razvoj,  strukturne  odiike, 
junkcje.  2 vols.  (Cetinje:  Matica  crnogorska,  1993-1997). 

170  Vojislav  Nikcevic,  Gramatika  cmogorskog  jezika  (Podgorica:  Dukljanska  akademija 
nauka  i umjetnosti,  2001). 

171  According  to  the  census  of  2003,  fully  60  percent  stated  that  Serbian  was  their  native 
language;  results  from  the  census  of  2011  were  not  yet  available  at  this  writing. 
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rejected  the  extreme  version  but  still  felt  part  of  the  group  in  question, 
and  partly  because  certain  of  the  identities  themselves  shifted  during  this 
period,  moving  in  more  than  one  direction. 

Croatian  identity  now  focused  more  than  ever  on  ties  with  the  West 
and  historical  connections  with  Western  culture.  Pride  in  the  beauty  of 
the  language  and  its  rich  and  complex  variety,  all  deriving  from  its  pure 
Slavic  roots,  was  all  the  more  strong  now  that  the  thousand-year  dream 
of  a pure  Croatian  state,  unfettered  by  any  foreign  intervention,  had  come 
true.  Now  it  was  even  more  vital  to  honor  this  thousand-year  heritage  by 
ridding  the  language  of  every  possible  tinge  of  impurity,  and  also  to  set 
the  historical  record  straight  by  removing  all  suggestions  that  the  Croatian 
language  had  not  been  unique  and  self-contained  from  the  very  outset 
(and  in  particular  that  it  had  ever  formed  part  of  a “unified”  language).  The 
more  moderate  view  of  Croatian  identity  affirmed  historical  ties  with  the 
West  and  expressed  pride  in  the  rich  variety  of  the  language  and  its  cul- 
tural history,  and  welcomed  the  long-awaited  independence.  At  the  same 
time,  it  recognized  the  Yugoslav  period,  and  the  fact  of  Serbo-Croatian,  as 
part  of  its  history  and  saw  no  need  to  impoverish  the  Croatian  language 
and  Croatian  cultural  heritage  by  the  ruthless  and  extreme  purging  of  any- 
thing remotely  considered  “impure.” 

Serbian  identity  now  focused  more  than  ever  on  the  Orthodox  past, 
and  on  the  Kosovo  legend,  according  to  which  the  Serbs  were  a “heavenly 
nation,”  God’s  chosen  people,  and  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  perfection.  The  essence  of  Serbdom  over  its  broad  expanse 
had  been  sullied  by  the  encroachment  of  outside  (primarily  Latinate) 
elements,  and  it  was  the  Serbs’  holy  right  to  reclaim  possession  of  that 
which  others  had  appropriated  for  themselves.  That  the  world  had  turned 
against  them,  demonizing  the  Serbs  as  a people  and  thwarting  their  goal  of 
creating  a state  where  Serbs  could  realize  their  common  destiny,  was  yet 
further  proof  of  their  heavenly  status  as  martyrs.  The  more  moderate  view 
of  Serbian  identity  affirmed  the  historical  connection  with  Orthodoxy,  the 
heroic  role  of  Serbs  in  keeping  that  heritage  alive  during  the  long  Otto- 
man occupation,  the  broad  base  of  Serbian  culture  and  the  importance  of 
the  Cyrillic  alphabet  as  a symbol.  At  the  same  time,  it  saw  the  need  to  look 
more  to  the  future  than  to  the  past,  to  maintain  links  with  the  West  (and 
thus  the  Latin  alphabet)  and  to  find  pride  more  in  positive  achievements 
than  in  past  (and  present)  martyrdom. 

Bosnian  identity,  in  its  Bosniak  form,  was  based  on  the  historical  amal- 
gamation of  Slavic  and  Islamic  elements  into  a unique  blend  of  culture, 
which  was  enriched  by  the  best  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Ottoman  Turkish 
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cultural  contributions  but  which  remained  quintessential^  Balkan.  As 
one  of  very  few  Muslim  communities  situated  in  Europe,  and  with  a heri- 
tage not  firmly  grounded  either  in  the  East  or  the  West,  Bosnia  was  ide- 
ally suited  to  serve  as  a bridge  between  the  two,  and  a Bosnian  language 
that  embraced  this  breadth  of  Eastern  and  Western  elements  would  best 
serve  this  purpose.  Should  the  historical  antagonism  of  the  West  towards 
Islam  continue,  however,  Bosniaks  must  assert  not  only  their  right  to 
self-determination  but  also  their  dominant  role  within  Bosnia.  The  more 
moderate  view  of  Bosniak  identity  affirmed  pride  in  the  Islamic  past  and 
the  need  for  incorporation  of  Islamic  elements  into  the  present  but  gave 
more  importance  to  the  need  to  re-establish  the  multiculturalism  for 
which  Bosnia  was  traditionally  known,  and  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
introducing  more  Turkish-based  elements  into  the  language  than  were 
already  in  common  usage. 

Bosnian  identity,  in  its  non-Bosniak  form,  was  now  more  than  ever  based 
on  the  sense  of  a place  that  was  home  to  many  different  cultures,  and  the 
overriding  need  was  to  maintain  the  balance  of  tolerance  between  these 
cultures  without  giving  precedence  to  any  one  of  them.  In  particular,  a 
language  called  Bosnian  must  be  representative  of  all  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
nia, not  just  those  who  wished  to  stress  the  Islamic  component. 

Montenegrin  identity  was  based  on  a strong  pride  in  a rugged  landscape 
and  a fiercely  heroic  people  who  had  been  the  only  ones  to  hold  the  Turks 
at  bay  and  to  preserve  Orthodox  culture  untainted.  The  identity  was  com- 
plex in  that  most  of  the  history  and  cultural  symbols  on  which  it  was 
based  were  shared  with  Serbs,  yet  there  was  a clear  sense  that  the  two 
were  not  identical.  Some  welcomed  the  option  to  express  this  unique- 
ness through  a separate  Montenegrin  language,  while  others  felt  that  the 
Serbian  language  embodied  their  own  history  and  culture  better  than  a 
version  of  Serbian  with  an  overlay  of  local  dialectal  features  that  now  bore 
a different  name. 

Yugoslav  identity  was  now  the  most  complex  of  all.  In  the  eyes  of  some, 
it  connoted  either  communist  dictatorship  or  Serbian  chauvinistic  hege- 
mony (or  both),  and  they  welcomed  its  demise  with  relief.  In  the  eyes  of 
others,  it  continued  to  represent  a shared  identity  that  still  existed  despite 
the  definitive  dismemberment  of  the  country  it  had  signified.  Many  felt 
that  the  gains  of  the  breakup  were  minimal  compared  to  what  had  been 
lost,  and  this  contributed  to  a sense  of  yearning  for  that  shared  iden- 
tity, a phenomenon  that  has  been  called  “Yugo-nostalgia.”  The  fact  that 
speakers  of  all  the  “new”  languages  continue  to  understand  one  another 
is  proof  for  many  that  a common  language  still  exists,  whether  it  is  called 
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Serbo-Croatian,  BCS,  Central  South  Slavic,  a neostokavian  diasystem,  or 
simply  “our  language.”  Indeed,  there  are  still  many  who  consider  it  their 
native  language.  Although  this  Yugoslav  identity  now  exists  only  in  the 
abstract  sense,  it  is,  without  a doubt,  still  alive  among  many  inhabitants 
of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  wherever  they  now  reside. 


Conclusion 

The  fate  of  Serbo-Croatian,  put  in  the  briefest  of  terms,  is  to  have  served 
as  a means  of  unification  among  Serbs,  Croats,  Bosnians,  and  Montene- 
grins, only  to  then  have  failed  to  unify  due  to  the  interaction  of  identity 
politics  and  a myriad  of  other  forces.  Those  who  identify  Serbo-Croatian 
clearly  with  Serbian  centrism  might  say  that  Serbo-Croatian  itself  served 
as  a means  of  disintegration. 

The  underlying  linguistic  commonality  was  clear  to  everyone,  as  it 
still  is.  But  it  proved  impossible  to  find  a way  to  create  a standard  form 
that  expressed  this  commonality  in  a manner  acceptable  to  all.  It  was 
not  enough  to  have  agreed  on  “Vukovian  principles”:  already  within  a 
decade  of  Vuk’s  death,  it  was  clear  that  each  of  the  three  major  groups 
who  would  develop  a standard  form  of  expression  on  this  model  felt  the 
need  to  adjust  the  model  to  fit  their  own  specific  situation.  Subsequent 
attempts  to  create  a unified  form,  each  one  centered  in  Belgrade,  did  not 
(and  in  the  end  could  not)  prove  acceptable  to  all  sides.  Each  side  felt, 
with  some  justification,  that  its  own  model  provided  the  best  “Yugoslav” 
expression,  and  none  had  the  combination  of  political  strength  and  well- 
meaning  broad-mindedness  to  adapt  its  model  sufficiently  to  make  it  a 
true  fit  for  all.  Serbs  felt  that  the  purely  stokavian  language  of  Vuk  pro- 
vided the  best  model  since  it  was  spoken  by  the  broadest  range  of  the 
population,  and  that  the  ekavian  form  of  this  model  should  be  adopted 
because  it  was  the  simplest.  Croats  felt  that  a model  that  incorporated 
more  variety  into  Vuk’s  stokavian  base,  especially  from  the  cakavian  and 
kajkavian  regions,  would  be  the  most  inclusive  and  provide  the  richest 
means  of  expression.  Bosnians  felt  that  a stokavian  model  that  allowed 
synonymy  of  expression,  incorporating  traits  of  both  eastern  and  western 
styles  without  the  need  to  attach  identity  markers  to  one  or  the  other  of  a 
pair  of  words,  would  provide  the  best  bridge  among  distinct  peoples  who 
nevertheless  shared  a common  communicative  code. 

What  made  it  impossible  to  find  a satisfactory  solution,  of  course,  was 
the  strong  bond  of  language  and  identity.  The  idea  of  a supranational 
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identity  was  central  to  the  formation  of  each  of  the  two  Yugoslav  states: 
each  government  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the  individual  national 
identities  but  believed  that  in  the  end  the  supranational  identity  would 
triumph.  Attempts  to  bring  such  a supranational  identity  about  by  force, 
however,  only  made  each  of  the  national  groups  cling  more  tenaciously  to 
its  own  particular  identity.  With  respect  to  language,  the  logical  endpoint 
of  this  has  now  been  reached  in  the  formal  existence  of  Bosnian,  Croatian, 
Serbian  (and,  conditionally,  Montenegrin).172  This  has  created  an  obvious 
paradox.  If  one  rejects  the  supranational  identity,  one  of  whose  corner- 
stones was  the  conviction  that  everyone  shared  the  same  language,  then 
one  is  also  rejecting  the  possibility  of  mutual  understanding.  Yet  everyone 
admits  that  mutual  understanding  still  exists,  because  everyone  knows 
that  all  the  new  separate  languages  share  the  same  basic  core.  The  reso- 
lution to  the  paradox  (if  a resolution  in  fact  exists)  is  the  realization  that 
the  importance  of  language  as  symbol  eventually  came  to  outweigh  that 
of  language  as  communicative  tool. 

This  is  not  equally  true  for  everyone.  The  burden  of  the  preceding  expo- 
sition has  been  primarily  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  the  bond  between 
language  and  identity,  but  also  to  show  that  this  bond  is  not  and  has  never 
been  monolithic.  Furthermore,  the  narrative  has  focused  on  the  histori- 
cal background  of  the  current  situation  and  has  therefore  paid  only  scant 
attention  to  the  final  decade  of  the  last  century.  Now,  more  than  two 
decades  after  the  breakup,  there  are  signs  that  these  nationally  oriented 
bonds,  while  still  strong,  may  become  less  stifling.  While  the  chances 
that  Serbo-Croatian  as  such  will  come  into  being  once  more  are  close  to 
nonexistent,  there  is  hope  that  the  mutual  understanding  that  underlay 
its  conception  may  once  again  come  to  play  a more  important  role  in 
the  region. 


172  Bosnian,  Croatian  and  Serbian  are  always  listed  alphabetically,  hence  the  acronym 
BCS.  This  clearly  does  not  reflect  the  historical  situation,  in  which  both  Serbian  and  Croa- 
tian have  much  longer  and  more  well-established  histories  than  does  Bosnian. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  NATIVE  TONGUE: 

THE  STANDARDIZATION  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  LANGUAGE  AND 
THE  BULG  ARI AN-M  AC  ED  ONLAN  LINGUISTIC  CONTROVERSIES1 

Tchavdar  Marinov 


Introduction  to  the  Debates 

“Are  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian  different  languages?”  “Is  there  a Macedo- 
nian language,  or  is  it  just  a dialect?”  “Is  it  closer  to  Serbian  or  to  Bulgar- 
ian?” “Do  you  understand  one  another  when  everybody  speaks  his  or  her 
native  tongue?”  When  discussing  the  Macedonian  imbroglio  with  people 
from  other  countries,  citizens  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the  former  Yugoslav 
republic  of  Macedonia  are  often  asked  such  questions.  They  may  seem 
naive,  and  some  of  them  are  surely  improperly  formulated.  But  they  are 
representative  of  a certain  pattern  of  thinking.  In  fact,  these  questions 
presuppose  a certain  commonsensical  idea  of  identity,  which  takes  for 


1 In  this  text,  as  in  other  chapters  of  the  volume,  I use  different  systems  of  translitera- 
tion of  Cyrillic  scripts.  In  the  case  of  Macedonian  and  Serbian,  I follow  the  canonical  Latin 
transliteration  of  these  languages  (in  Serbian  it  is  very  strict),  which  is  based  on  the  usage 
of  special  characters  with  diacritics  (such  as  c,  s,  z).  However,  these  principles  are  not  typi- 
cal of  the  Latinization  of  Bulgarian  and  Russian  scripts.  In  their  cases  I use  English-derived 
digraphs  (ch,  sh,  zk),  as  well  asy,  which  corresponds  to  the  j in  Serbian  and  Macedonian. 
This  system  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  one  and,  at  least  in  Bulgaria,  it  is  currently 
accepted  as  official.  Nevertheless,  as  the  same  system  does  not  make  a distinction  between 
the  vowel  a and  the  schwa,  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  I use  the  character  a for  the  latter  (that 
is,  for  what  is  8 in  the  Bulgarian  Cyrillic). 

This  solution  is  not  perfect,  particularly  since  this  text  and  some  of  the  others  discuss 
historical  matters  related  to  both  Macedonian  and  Bulgarian  history.  The  problem  is  that 
many  historical  personalities  are  claimed  as  national  heroes  by  both  Bulgarians  and  Mace- 
donians— hence  all  the  political  problems  related  to  the  transliteration  of  one  or  another 
name.  Should  we,  for  instance,  transliterate  the  name  of  rou,e  fle/ines,  the  famous  revolu- 
tionary from  late  Ottoman  Macedonia,  as  Gotse  Delchev  in  the  Bulgarian  way,  or  as  Goce 
Delcev  in  the  modern  Macedonian  way?  In  most  cases  I have  tried  to  follow  the  national 
self-identification  of  the  person  in  question,  but  for  hotly  debated  and  delicate  cases  such 
as  Delcev  or  Delchev  this  is  difficult.  That  is  why  in  many  instances  I give  both  possible 
transliterations,  separated  with  a slash.  But  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  names 
often  obliges  me  to  choose  one  of  the  models.  And  sometimes,  it  is  simply  not  clear  what 
transliteration  should  be  adopted  (for  instance,  in  quotations  of  texts  from  the  early  or 
mid-nineteenth  century).  As  a result,  often  I simply  make  a more  or  less  random  choice. 
Finally,  these  problems  are  also  part  of  the  Bulgarian-Macedonian  “dis/entanglement.” 
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granted  the  direct  link  between  linguistic  classification,  ethnic  belonging 
and  nationhood. 

At  least  for  most  Macedonian  and  Bulgarian  scholars,  this  link  is  abso- 
lutely legitimate.  Moreover,  they  also  ask  and,  even  now,  debate  these 
questions.  Both  of  the  scholarly  communities  believe  that  answering  them 
entails  the  affirmation,  or  alternately,  the  questioning — even  the  denial — 
of  their  own  national  identity.  Thus,  while  Bulgarian  specialists  deny  there 
are  basic  differences  between  their  native  tongue  and  Macedonian,  for 
their  Macedonian  colleagues  these  are  two  clearly  different  languages, 
each  with  its  own  fundamental  peculiarities  and  historical  development. 
The  staunch  negation  of  a distinct  Macedonian  language  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  not  taught  in  any  university  or  other  educational  institution  in 
Bulgaria.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  Bulgarian  language  in  former  Yugo- 
slav Macedonia:  the  local  philologists  respond  with  a boycott  of  the  offi- 
cial idiom  of  Bulgaria. 

The  issue  is  also  directly  implicated  in  state  politics.  In  1992  Bulgaria 
was  the  first  country  to  recognize  Macedonia’s  independence  from  Yugo- 
slavia, proclaimed  a few  months  earlier.  However,  soon  afterward,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  Zhelyu  Zhelev  announced  that  Sofia  recognized  only 
the  poiiticat  formation  named  “Republic  of  Macedonia”  and  would  never 
affirm  the  existence  of  a Macedonian  nation  or  Language.  Consequently, 
the  Bulgarian  anticommunist  president  and  government  started  repeating 
“scholarly”  cliches  firmly  established  during  the  nationalist-communist 
regime  of  Todor  Zhivkov.  According  to  the  view  that  is  canonical  in  Sofia, 
the  Macedonian  nation  was  “artificially  created”  on  the  basis  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian ethnic  majority  in  the  former  Yugoslav  Macedonia.  According  to  the 
same  credo,  just  like  the  nation,  the  Macedonian  language  is  “artificial” 
and  created  by  political  fiat:  it  is  in  fact  a Bulgarian  “dialect,”  modified 
through  a politically  motivated  “Serbification.”  For  the  representatives  of 
Sofia,  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia  nevertheless  have  a “common  history,”  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  must  recognize  “historical  realities” — in  par- 
ticular, the  “historical  fact”  that  the  Slavs  of  Macedonia  have  always  been 
Bulgarians  and  that  today’s  “ethnic  Macedonians”  are  their  descendants. 

Given  this  interpretation,  in  April  1994,  during  an  official  visit  to  Skopje, 
the  Bulgarian  minister  of  education  refused  to  sign  a bilateral  agreement 
composed  “in  the  Bulgarian  language  and  the  Macedonian  language.” 
Sofia’s  representatives  rejected  such  a formula  and  suggested  instead  the 
vague  expression  “official  languages  of  the  two  countries.”  The  refusal 
of  Skopje’s  officials  to  accept  this  was  just  the  beginning  of  a long  series 
of  scandals  throughout  the  1990s  that  became  famous  as  the  “language 
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controversy”  or  “language  issue”  (ezikov  spar,  jazicno  prasanje).  Thus  while 
Athens  rejected  (and  still  rejects)  the  usage  of  the  term  “Republic  of  Mace- 
donia” for  the  southernmost  former  Yugoslav  republic,  Sofia  denounced 
the  existence  of  a Macedonian  Slavic  national  identity  and  language  dis- 
tinct from  Bulgarian.  As  a result  of  the  heated  arguments  between  Bul- 
garian and  Macedonian  politicians,  scholars  and  media,  by  the  late  1990s 
more  than  twenty  bilateral  contracts  were  left  unsigned. 

In  fact,  Sofia  was  trapped  by  its  own  intransigence:  the  rejection  of 
the  Macedonian  language  blocked  the  Bulgarian  nationalist  project  to 
influence,  through  cultural  and  economic  cooperation,  Macedonians’ 
self-identification.  It  also  gave  Skopje’s  leaders,  particularly  the  former 
communists  traditionally  affiliated  with  Belgrade,  a reason  to  keep  rela- 
tions with  their  eastern  neighbor  frozen  and  to  warn  of  “the  Bulgarian 
danger.”  Since  attempting  the  “re-Bulgarianization”  of  Macedonia  required, 
unpleasantly,  recognizing  a part  of  its  identity,  some  political  milieus  in 
Sofia  began  insisting  on  signing  documents  according  to  Skopje’s  formula. 
By  their  logic,  it  was  still  possible  to  pretend  that  the  Macedonian  lan- 
guage was  a “Bulgarian  dialect”:  the  mention  of  “Macedonian  language” 
would  represent  a mere  reference  to  a constitutional  concept  of  a neigh- 
boring country,  without  any  repercussions  for  linguistic  “realities.” 

In  1998  the  conditions  favored  such  a solution  to  the  “language  con- 
troversy.” In  Macedonia  a government  led  by  the  party  VMRO-DPMNE 
replaced  the  old  Yugoslav  elite  and  established  close  contacts  with  its 
Bulgarian  anticommunist  counterpart.  In  February  1999  the  prime  minis- 
ters of  the  two  countries — Bulgaria’s  Ivan  Rostov  and  Macedonia’s  Ljubco 
Georgievski — signed  a number  of  agreements  of  bilateral  cooperation  as 
well  as  an  official  declaration.  Sofia  formally  recognized  Macedonian  but 
as  a language  “according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Macedo- 
nia.” This  wording  left  open  the  option  of  claiming  that  Macedonian  was 
just  a legal  term  and  not  an  “objective  reality.”  And  today,  more  than  ten 
years  after  the  “resolution”  of  the  “language  controversy”  on  a state  level, 
it  is  far  from  resolved  in  the  scholarly  or  the  public  sphere,  where  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  countries  continue  to  debate  the  question  of  how 
distinct  Macedonian  is  from  Bulgarian. 

This  chapter  tries  to  explain  why  this  question  is  so  hotly  debated  and 
so  politicized.  It  deals  with  the  process  of  codification  of  the  contempo- 
rary Macedonian  linguistic  norm  and  with  the  conflicts  between  Bulgar- 
ians and  Macedonians  about  the  definition  both  of  the  Slavic  vernacular 
dialects  in  geographic  Macedonia  and  of  the  Macedonian  norm  itself.  It 
attempts  to  shed  light  on  the  entanglement  of  the  policies  of  language 
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and  of  national  ideologies  on  the  Balkans,  more  specifically  in  the  South 
Slavic  context.  The  chapter  argues  that  the  codification  of  the  contempo- 
rary Macedonian  idiom  cannot  be  understood  without  examining  a larger 
international  context — in  particular,  the  way  the  modern  Bulgarian  lan- 
guage itself  was  constructed  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  Serbian  stan- 
dard. At  the  same  time,  it  tries  to  show  how  the  codification  of  a separate 
Macedonian  norm  has  shaped  Bulgarian  nationalist  representations — 
especially  in  the  field  of  linguistics — during  and  after  the  communist 
period.  Thus  the  following  analysis  is  an  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional discussion  of  comparisons  and  cultural  transfers  when  studying 
language  planning  and  nationalism.  It  emphasizes,  instead,  the  mutual 
modeling  and  transformation  of  two  national  constructions. 

As  the  Macedonian  standard  was  definitively  codified  after  World 
War  II  in  the  framework  of  federative  “people’s”  Yugoslavia,  and  given  the 
fact  that  the  Bulgarian  negation  of  this  “new”  language  began,  quite  logi- 
cally, only  after  its  creation,  the  chapter  focuses  on  the  polemics  from  the 
communist  period  between  Yugoslav  Macedonia  and  Bulgaria.  However, 
it  also  analyzes  the  historical  precedents  that,  since  the  late  Ottoman 
period,  have  prepared  the  emergence  of  a Macedonian  literary  norm  or, 
at  least,  have  provided  its  first  articulations,  which  were  later  accepted  or 
discarded.  As  the  chapter  deals  with  Bulgarian-Macedonian  polemics,  it 
concerns  only  the  definitions  of  the  Slavic  vernacular  in  Macedonia  and  of 
the  contemporary  Macedonian  standard  idiom.  It  must  be  noted,  never- 
theless, that  over  the  last  two  centuries  in  geographic  Macedonia,  a num- 
ber of  other  language  varieties  have  been  spoken,  such  as  Modern  Greek, 
Albanian  (mostly  Geg),  Turkish,  Aromanian  (Macedono-Romanian)  and 
Megleno-Romanian,  Romani  and  Judaeo-Spanish  (Judezmo,  Ladino). 
Today,  standard  Bulgarian,  albeit  with  dialectal  rudiments,  is  undoubtedly 
the  dominant  language  in  the  Pirin  part  of  Macedonia  (the  Blagoevgrad 
region  in  Bulgaria),  while  the  use  of  Serbian  is  still  common  in  some  cir- 
cles and  contexts  in  the  former  Yugoslav  republic. 


Language — Dialect:  Some  Conceptual  Remarks 

Without  taking  too  many  risks,  one  can  start  this  discussion  with  two 
very  general  definitions.  According  to  a number  of  classifications,  the 
Macedonian  and  (or?)  the  Bulgarian  language  represent  “Balkan  Slavic,” 
which,  together  with  the  forms  of  “Balkan  Latin”  (Romanian,  Aromanian, 
Megleno-  and  Istro-Romanian),  Albanian  and  Modern  Greek,  is  a part  of 
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the  so-called  “language  union”  or  Sprachbund  of  the  Balkans.  Introduced 
by  linguists  such  as  Nikolai  Trubetzkoy  and  Kristian  Sandfeld  Jensen,  this 
concept  presupposes  that  all  these  languages,  though  of  different  origins, 
share  certain  structural  characteristics — a convergence  resulting  from 
many  centuries  of  multilingual  cohabitation.2  Among  these  common  fea- 
tures, the  specialists  often  indicate  the  simplification  (in  Modern  Greek, 
Romanian)  or  the  disappearance  (in  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian)  of  the 
declensions  of  nouns  or  the  development  of  post-positive  definite  articles 
(in  Albanian,  Romanian,  Macedonian  and  Bulgarian).  Because  of  these  and 
other  features,  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian  are  also  classified  in  a special 
subgroup  in  the  framework  of  the  South  Slavic  language  group.  As  such, 
they  are  sometimes  termed  “Southeast  Slavic  languages,”  as  opposed  to 
the  “Southwest  Slavic”  ones:  Serbian/Croatian/Bosnian/Montenegrin  and 
Slovene.3  The  latter  have  kept,  for  instance,  the  old  Slavonic  declensions 
of  nouns;  they  do  not  have  definite  articles;  and  they  share  other  basic 
characteristics  that  distinguish  them  from  Macedonian  and  Bulgarian. 

If  all  that  is  perhaps  universally  acceptable,  the  status  of  Macedonian 
vis-a-vis  Bulgarian  remains  disputed.  The  existence  of  a Macedonian  lan- 
guage is  denied  by  the  linguists  in  Sofia  (and,  on  rare  occasions,  by  authors 
from  other  countries)  who  tend  to  reduce  it  to  a simple  western  Bulgar- 
ian dialect  ( dialekt , narechie)  or  stigmatize  it  as  an  “artificial”  ( izkustven ) 
language  based  on  such  a dialect.  Other  linguists — (former)  Yugoslav  but 
also  American,  Western-  and  Eastern  European  and  Russian — uphold  the 
rival  point  of  view  and  assert  the  distinctive  identity  of  Macedonian. 

Even  a brief  glance  at  the  existing  literature  shows  all  possible  inter- 
pretations of  the  relationship  between  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian — from 
the  Macedonian  doctrine  to  the  Bulgarian  counter-doctrine,  with  several 
variations  in  between.  The  French  linguist  Claude  Hagege  believes  that 
“Macedonian  is  certainly  closer  to  Bulgarian  than  to  Serbo-Croatian,  but  it 
is  distinct  from  both  of  them.”4  However,  in  2005,  Macedonian  academic 


2 Victor  Friedman,  “The  Sociolinguistics  of  Literary  Macedonian,”  International  Journal 
of  the  Sociology  of  Language  52  (1985):  51.  Some  specialists  have  tried  to  explain  certain 
Balkan  linguistic  phenomena  through  a Turkish  influence,  but  the  versions  of  Turkish  (as 
well  as  of  Romani)  spoken  on  the  Balkans  are  themselves  “balkanized”:  Friedman,  "The 
Sociolinguistics,”  55. 

3 Victor  Friedman,  “The  Modern  Macedonian  Standard  Language  and  Its  Relation  to 
Modern  Macedonian  Identity,”  in  The  Macedonian  Question:  Culture,  Historiography,  Poli- 
tics, ed.  Victor  Roudometof  (Boulder,  CO:  East  European  Monographs,  2000),  177. 

4 Claude  Hagege,  Le  Souffle  de  la  langue.  Voies  et  destins  des  parlers  d'Europe  (Paris: 
Odile  Jacob,  1992),  188. 
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milieus  were  shocked  by  the  second  edition  of  a (once  again)  French 
encyclopedia.  It  stated  that  “Bulgarian,  the  official  language  of  Bulgaria,  is 
spoken  by  9 million  people.  It  includes  a dialectal  version,  Macedonian, 
the  language  of  the  Republic  of  Macedonia,  which  is  spoken  by  almost 
2 million  people.”5  Some  other  professional  linguists  claim  that  . . the 
Macedonian  dialects,  very  diverse  as  they  are,  belong  nevertheless  to  the 
Bulgarian-Macedonian  dialectal  setting,  a heritage  from  a common  reli- 
gious past  attested  to  by  linguistic  traits  that  make  them  clearly  different 
from  the  Serbo-Croatian  idioms.”  And  the  same  authors  state  about  the 
Macedonian  standard  norm:  “Simultaneously  with  ‘Macedonian  national- 
ity,’ the  master  from  Belgrade  decided  to  promote  a standard  language 
based  on  what,  in  the  local  dialects,  was  the  most  distant  from  Bulgarian 
and  on  a phonological  graphic — just  like  the  Serbian  elaborated  by  Vuk 
Karadzic,  and  not  on  the  more  ‘historical’  orthography  of  Bulgarian ”6 

The  interpretations  of  the  national  belonging  of  Macedonian,  which 
at  first  glance  look  diverse,  are  in  fact  founded  on  an  essentialist  view 
of  national  identity.  On  the  basis  of  their  language,  the  Macedonians  are 
regarded  as  an  “artificial”  construction,  a political  alteration  of  the  Bul- 
garian “historical  nation.”7  Or,  conversely,  the  linguists  try  to  reassert  the 
“genuineness”  of  the  Macedonian  national  identity  by  referring  to  “objec- 
tive” differences  between  the  Slavic  language  spoken  in  Macedonia  on  the 
one  hand  and  in  Bulgaria  and  in  Serbia  on  the  other.  However,  from  the 
1960s  on,  a number  of  (socio-)linguistic  and  historical  works  of  research 
have  analyzed  the  particular  politics  that  have  played  a crucial  role  in  the 
construction  of  modern  national  languages.  Since  Einar  Haugen’s  pioneer 
writings  in  the  field  of  sociolinguistics,  the  creation  and  the  social  diffu- 
sion of  standard  languages  are  no  longer  seen  as  a “natural”  process  of 
“regulation”  and  “modernization”  of  an  age-old  linguistic  entity  but  as  a 
creative  language  planning  or  language  policy .8 

Undoubtedly,  the  political  instrumentalization  of  language  is  an  intrin- 
sic aspect  of  nationalism,  be  it  “ethnic”  or  “civic.”  The  linguistic  homog- 
enization of  a given  country  through  the  educational  system,  army  and 


5 Michel  Malherbe,  Les  Langages  de  I'humanite.  Une  encyclopedic  des  3.000  langues  par- 
lees  dans  le  monde  (Paris:  Robert  Lafont,  1995),  679  (first  edition). 

6 Daniel  Baggioni,  Langues  et  nations  en  Europe  (Paris:  Payot  et  Rivages,  1997),  313.  He 
refers  to  Paul  Garde,  Vie  et  mort  de  la  Yougoslavie  (Paris:  Fayard,  1996),  138-141. 

7 Baggioni,  Langues  et  nations,  253. 

8 Einar  Haugen,  Language  Conflict  and  Language  Planning:  The  Case  of  Modern  Nor- 
wegian (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1966);  Louis-Jean  Calvet,  Les  Politiques 
linguistiques  (Paris:  PUF,  1996). 
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media  is  an  essential  mechanism  for  “creating”  a modern  national  com- 
munity. The  suppression,  by  means  of  standard  language,  of  a patchwork 
of  traditional  dialects  and  idioms  marks  the  passage  from  a plurality  of 
local  and  regional  pre-national  identities  to  what  Ernest  Gellner  terms 
national  “high  culture.”  The  link  between  the  standardization  of  national 
languages  and  the  construction  of  national  ideologies,  as  well  as  between 
the  social  imposition  of  these  languages  and  construction  of  large-scale 
national  identities,  has  been  the  object  of  numerous  studies.9  For  instance, 
the  process  of  “making”  the  French  nation  through  standard  French  after 
the  revolution  of  1789  has  been  well-researched.10 

Publications  such  as  the  four  large  volumes  of  Istvan  Fodor  and  Claude 
Hagege  show  to  what  extent  political  imperatives  were  integral  to  the  for- 
mation of  modern  national  languages  all  over  the  world — of  the  same 
languages  that  seem  so  “natural”  for  their  speakers.* 11  That  is  why,  for 
Noam  Chomsky,  questions  related  to  language  are,  above  all,  questions  of 
power.12  Other  linguists,  like  Joshua  Fishman,  have  analyzed  the  diverse 
imageries  of  national  ideology  concerning  national  language  as  well  as 
the  vernacular  tongues  as  a symbolic  source  and  a means  of  nationalist 
mobilization.13  The  naming  of  languages,  often  problematic  in  itself,  has 
also  been  the  object  of  sociolinguistic  and  historical  studies.14 


9  Deborah  Cameron  et  at,  Researching  Language:  Issues  of  Power  and  Method  (Lon- 
don and  New  York:  Routledge,  1992);  The  Social  History  of  Language,  ed.  Peter  Burke  and 
Roy  Porter  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1987) — especially  Jonathan  Steinberg, 
“The  Historian  and  the  Questione  delle  Lingua Ralph  Grillo,  Dominant  Languages:  Lan- 
guage and  Hierarchy  in  Britain  and  France  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1989); 
Olivia  Smith,  The  Politics  of  Language  iygi-i8ig  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1984);  Language 
and  Politics,  ed.  William  O'Barr  and  Jean  O’Barr  (The  Hague:  Mouton  and  Co.,  1976). 

10  Renee  Balibar  and  Dominique  Laporte,  Le  Frangais  national.  Politique  et  pratiques  de 
la  langue  nationale  sous  la  Revolution  frangaise  (Paris:  Hachette,  1974);  Michel  de  Certeau, 
Dominique  Julia  and  Jacques  Revel,  Une  Politique  de  la  langue.  La  revolution  frangaise  etles 
patois  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1975);  Eugen  Weber,  Peasants  into  Frenchmen.  The  Modernization 
of  Rural  France  1870-^14  (London:  Chatto  and  Windus,  1977). 

11  Language  Reform.  History  and  Future.  La  Reforme  des  langues.  Histoire  et  avenir. 
Sprachreform.  Geschichte  und  Zukunft,  ed.  Istvan  Fodor  and  Claude  Hagege  vol.  1-4  (Ham- 
burg: Buske  Verlag,  1983-1984, 1989). 

12  Noam  Chomsky,  Language  and  Responsibility  (Hassocks:  Harvester  Press,  1979),  191. 

13  Joshua  Fishman,  In  Praise  of  the  Beloved  Language:  A Comparative  View  of  Positive 
Ethnolinguistic  Consciousness  (Berlin  and  New  York:  Mouton  de  Gruyter,  1997);  Joshua 
Fishman,  Language  and  Ethnicity  in  Minority  Sociolinguistic  Perspective  (Clevedon,  UK: 
Multilingual  Matters,  1989) — especially  “Language  and  Nationalism:  Two  Integrative 
Essays.” 

14  Le  Nom  des  langues  I.  Les  Enjeux  de  la  nomination  des  langues,  ed.  Andree  Tabouret- 
Keller  (Louvain-la-Neuve:  Peeters,  1997). 
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These  studies  put  into  question  the  presumption  of  the  “natural  char- 
acter” of  national  language.  The  analysis  of  the  circumstances,  sometimes 
quite  fortuitous,  and  of  the  implicit  political  strategies  in  linguistic  stan- 
dardization tends  to  deconstruct  the  Herderian  impression  created  by 
every  nationalism:  the  language  as  the  hearth  of  the  essential  “traits”  of 
a nation,  as  its  Volksgeist.  The  age-old  perfect  continuity  of  national  lan- 
guage is  questioned  by  research  that  highlights  the  role  not  only  of  scholars 
and  intellectuals  but  also  of  political  figures  in  its  construction.  This  role 
is  no  longer  interpreted  as  a patriotic  “contribution”  pro  domo  but  as  an 
intentional  planning — or  even  engineering.  Thus  traditional  linguistics  is 
forced  to  revisit  some  of  the  basic  categories  that  it  has  been  using  uncriti- 
cally. In  this  process,  the  “naturalness”  of  linguistics  itself  vanishes.15 

In  such  a perspective,  the  concept  of  “language”  is  the  first  to  be  ques- 
tioned: Chomsky  doubts  if  it  can  be  used  in  a “serious  study.”16  One  of  the 
many  weaknesses  of  the  everyday  notion  of  “language”  is  that  the  sim- 
plistic distinction  between  “languages”  and  “dialects”  falls  apart  when  one 
examines  the  process  of  standardization  of  national  language.  The  socio- 
linguistic  theories  do  not  agree  on  the  number  and  character  of  the  stages 
of  linguistic  standardization.  Nor  do  they  share  the  same  point  of  view 
about  the  identity  or  the  difference  between  standardization  and  normal- 
ization. Certain  scholars  consider  these  two  processes  to  be  different  in 
time,  while  others  reject  such  fine  distinctions.17  In  any  case,  the  empha- 
sis on  standardization/normalization  tends  to  complicate  the  notion  of 
“dialect”  itself.  The  latter  is  often  absent  from  the  sociolinguistic  analyses, 
namely  because  of  its  seemingly  immutable,  essentialist  character. 

In  its  place,  sociolinguists  such  as  Fishman  suggest  the  concept  of  lan- 
guage variety.  Unlike  “dialect,”  it  does  not  denote  a fixed  linguistic  posi- 
tion but  only  certain  differences  with  regard  to  other  varieties.18  Here, 
the  “fixed  position”  refers  to  the  traditional  concept  of  the  subordinate 


15  As  the  French  sociologist  Bourdieu  argues:  Pierre  Bourdieu,  Ce  que  parler  veut  dire. 
L’Economie  des  echanges  linguistiqu.es  (Paris:  Fayard,  1982),  9.  Bourdieu  is  particularly  criti- 
cal of  the  traditional  view  "that  has  proclaimed  linguistics  the  most  natural  among  the 
social  sciences  through  the  separation  of  the  linguistic  tool  from  its  social  conditions  of 
production  and  usage.” 

16  Chomsky,  Language  and  Responsibility,  190. 

17  Daniel  Baggioni,  “Norme  linguistique  et  langue(s)  nationale(s):  variete  des  proces- 
sus de  construction  des  identites  linguistiques  nationales  dans  l’espace  europeen  passe 
et  present,”  in  Genese  de  la  norme  linguistique  (Aix-en-Provence:  Universite  de  l'Aix-en- 
Provence,  1994),  28-32. 

18  Joshua  Fishman,  Sociolinguistics:  A Brief  Introduction  (Rowley,  MA:  Newbury  House, 
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status  of  dialect  as  a “sub-unit,”  which  a priori  belongs  to  a “language” 
understood  in  national  terms.  On  the  contrary,  through  its  emphasis  on 
the  linguistic  community  speaking  a certain  language  variety,  modern 
sociolinguistics  sidesteps  the  risk  of  essentialization  of  non-standardized 
idioms  in  ethno-national  categories.  Thus,  thanks  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  distinction  between  “language”  and  “dialect”  and  to  the  promotion  of 
the  distinction  between  non-standardized  Language  variety  and  standard- 
ized/normalized variety,  the  sociolinguists  deconstruct  the  naturalization 
of  national  language. 

In  this  way,  the  traditionalist  view,  presenting  a “language”  on  maps 
as  a shaded  area  with  clear  geographical  boundaries,  is  today  seriously 
contested.  More  recent  studies  suggest  a constructivist  conception  that 
considers  national  language  a product  shaped  by  a political  context. 
In  this  perspective,  “language”  is  nothing  more  than  “a  dialect  with  an 
army,”  to  use  the  famous  aphorism  attributed  to  the  Yiddish  linguist  Max 
Weinreich.  On  such  a basis,  the  nebulous  question  about  the  “national 
status”  of  Macedonian  can  be  discussed  in  a clearer  manner.  Instead  of 
talking  of  “language”  in  general,  one  may  analyze  more  concrete  and  well- 
defined  realities:  non-standardized  variety  vs.  standard  language.19 


Synchronic  Axis:  Bulgarian — (Macedonian) — Serbian 

In  fact,  the  Bulgarian-Macedonian  dispute  is  just  one  of  several  linguis- 
tic conflicts  in  Southeast  Europe.20  The  Romanian-Moldovan  controversy 
over  the  existence  of  a Moldovan  language  is  quite  similar,  although  per- 
haps not  as  heated.  In  all  these  contexts  the  linguists  depart  from  a clas- 
sical essentialist  notion  of  identity  that  naturalizes  linguistic  phenomena. 
The  language  is  presented  as  a geographically  spatial  category:  it  strictly 
follows  the  real  or  imaginary  boundaries  of  a national  “territory.”  This 


19  When  speaking  of  “language”  in  general,  Bulgarian  scholars — just  like  their  Macedo- 
nian colleagues — easily  conflate  “dialects”  and  standard  languages,  without  much  concern 
about  the  proper  definition  of  the  categories  they  use.  But  the  sociolinguists  are  also  not 
in  agreement  about  the  difference  among  categories  like  “standard  language,”  "linguistic 
norm”  and  “literary  language.”  Here,  I will  use  these  three  terms  as  more  or  less  equivalent, 
notwithstanding  the  distinctions  and  nuances  established  in  the  specialized  studies.  How- 
ever, one  must  point  out  that  the  notion  of  “literary  language”  is  the  indigenous  term  used 
in  both  Bulgaria  and  former  Yugoslav  Macedonia  ( balgarski  knizhoven  ezik,  makedonski 
Literaturen  jazik). 

20  Louis-Jean  Calvet,  La  Guerre  des  langues  et  Les  poLitiques  linguistiques  (Paris:  Payot, 

1987)- 
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territory  is  divided  into  diverse  dialects,  and  the  expert  gaze  of  the  linguist 
can  easily  and  clearly  decide  if  a given  dialect  belongs  to  one  or  another 
language  and,  respectively,  nation. 

The  history  of  the  philological  battles  around  Macedonia  can  nev- 
ertheless put  into  question  the  easy  labeling  of  “dialects.”  The  disputes 
between  specialists  from  Bulgaria  and  (former)  Yugoslav  Macedonia  have 
an  instructive  pre-history.  Namely,  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twen- 
tieth centuries,  Slavic  Macedonian  idioms  were  already  the  object  of  a 
fight  between  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  scholars.  The  ideologists  of  these  two 
nations  tried  to  support,  by  referring  to  linguistic  characteristics,  their 
claims  about  the  proper  belonging  of  Ottoman  Macedonia.  The  Bulgarian 
scholars  and  propagandists  referred,  for  instance,  to  grammatical  features 
of  the  Slavic  vernacular  in  Macedonia  such  as  the  absence  of  the  infinitive 
and  of  declension  of  substantives  and  adjectives,  the  presence  of  definite 
articles,  usage  of  the  short  enclitical  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  as  a 
possessive  pronoun,  common  usage  of  the  ancient  Slavic  aorist  and  a cer- 
tain manner  of  forming  the  future  simple  tense.21 

The  Serbian  opponents,  in  turn,  put  forward  certain  phonetic  traits  of 
Macedonian  dialects  as  well  as  a part  of  the  local  lexicon  that  is  similar 
to  Serbian.  For  instance,  Spiridon  Gopcevic  (an  astronomer  by  profes- 
sion) referred  to  the  place  of  the  accent:  he  was  exploiting  the  fact  that 
in  most  of  the  Macedonian  dialects  the  accent  is  antepenultimate  or  pen- 
ultimate— grosso  modo  as  in  Serbian — while  the  Bulgarian  accent  often 
falls  on  the  last  syllable.22  Some  vowels  and  consonants  were  instrumen- 
talized  more  frequently  in  the  dispute.  The  Serbian  scholars  indicated  the 
Macedonian  dorso-palatal  kj  and  gj,  product  of  iotacism  of  Proto-Slavic  tj 
and  dj,  and  identified  them  with  their  Serbo-Croat  parallels  c and  d.23  The 
Bulgarian  specialists  responded  with  the  difference,  which  they  thought 
“considerable,”  between  these  Macedonian  and  Serbian  phonemes  and 
underscored  the  early  presence  in  Macedonia  of  the  standard  Bulgarian 


21  Such  “proof”  of  the  Bulgarian  character  of  the  Macedonian  dialects  can  be  found  in 
abundant  literature  often  published  in  Western  European  languages,  such  as  Atanas  Sopov 
(Ofejkoff),  La  Macedoine  au  point  de  vue  ethnographique,  historique  et  philologique  (Philip- 
popoli:  Imprimerie  centrale,  1887);  Jordan  Ivanov  (Ivanoff ),  Les  Bulgares  devant  le  Con- 
gres  de  Paix.  Documents  historiques,  ethnographiques  et  diplomatiques  (Bern:  Paul  Haupt, 
lgig);  Stefan  Mladenov,  Geschichte  der  bulgarischen  Sprache  (Berlin  and  Leipzig:  Walter 
de  Gruyter,  ig2g).  Mladenov’s  publication  contains  a map  of  a linguistic  Greater  Bulgaria 
consisting  of  almost  all  of  geographic  Macedonia,  a quarter  of  Serbia,  a substantial  part  of 
western  Thrace  and  so  on. 

22  Spiridon  Gopcevic,  Makedonien  und  Alt-Serbien  (Vienna:  Seidel  und  Sohn,  i88g). 

23  Aleksandar  Belie,  La  Macedoine  (Paris:  Bloud  et  Gay,  lgig). 
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equivalents  skt  and  zkd\  the  Serbian-like  kj  and  gj  have,  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  disadvantage  of  being  latecomers.24 

In  both  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  reasoning,  the  linguistic  “proofs”  went 
hand  in  hand  with  historical  and  ethnographic  “data.”  The  philology  was 
perceived  as  part  of  the  same  nationalist  project  as  historiography  and 
the  study  of  folklore;  all  these  disciplines  were  supposed  to  provide  argu- 
ments to  justify  expansionist  territorial  plans.  Belgrade  scholars  inevitably 
referred  to  the  famous  slava,  which,  in  Serbia,  is  the  celebration  of  the  day 
of  a Christian  saint,  holy  protector  of  an  individual  or  of  a family:  such  a 
holiday  is  also  celebrated  in  Macedonia.25  The  scholars  from  Sofia  coun- 
tered this  fact  by  citing  a long  list  of  historical  figures  from  Macedonia  who 
were  supposedly  Bulgarian  or,  indeed,  Bulgarian  by  self-identification — 
from  the  ninth-century  creators  of  the  Slavic  alphabet,  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius, to  Bulgarian  “Revival  era”  intellectuals  from  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Serbs  responded  by  citing  the  mighty  figure  of  the  fourteenth-century 
emperor  Stefan  Dusan,  whose  capital  was  in  Skopje,  and  Marko  Kraljevic, 
a ruler  of  the  town  of  Prilep,  praised  in  innumerable  South  Slavic  folk 
chants. 

Thus,  whenever  the  linguistic  argument  looked  weak,  Bulgarian  and 
Serbian  scholars  appealed  to  ethnography  and  history — and  vice  versa. 
Sometimes,  in  the  interest  of  national  propaganda,  the  selective  “truths” 
were  reinforced  with  deliberately  misleading  arguments:  for  instance, 
Gopcevic  did  not  hesitate  to  present  to  a Western  audience  the  “exis- 
tence,” in  Slavic  Macedonian,  of  perfect  declensions  of  nouns  in  seven 
cases — just  as  in  Serbian — while  explaining  the  absence  of  declensions 
in  Bulgarian. 

However,  the  Serbian  and  the  Bulgarian  canonic  versions  did  not 
exhaust  the  repertoire  of  possible  “linguistic”  interpretations.  In  claim- 
ing a Hellenic  identity  for  Macedonia,  the  Greek  ideologists  were  hardly 
able  to  suggest  the  language  of  Macedonian  Slavs  as  a viable  argument. 
However,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  there  were  such  attempts.  The 


24  In  this  case,  the  Bulgarian  scholars  were  repeating  the  thesis  of  the  Russian  linguist 
Afanasiy  Selishchev,  Makedonskie  kodiki XVI-XVIII vekov.  Ocherki  po  istoricheskoy  etnografii 
i dialektologii  Makedonii  (Sofia:  MNI,  1933).  Selishchev  took  himself  part  in  the  polemics 
with  Serbian  specialists:  Afanasiy  Selishchev,  “Makedonskaya  dialektologiya  i serbskie 
lingvisty.  A.  Belich  i ego  posledovateli,”  Makedonski  pregled  1-4  (1935). 

25  About  the  ethnographic  “wars”  between  Serbs  and  Bulgarians  concerning  the  festiv- 
ity of  slava:  Petko  Hristov,  “Za  propagandnata  upotreba  na  praznika  (‘Srabskata’  slava  i/ili 
‘balgarskiyat’  sabor),”  accessed  June  24,  2011,  http://liternet.bg/publish7/phrist0v/praznika 
.htm. 
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teacher  Konstantinos  Tsioulkas  referred  to  Greek  loanwords  in  the  local 
Slavic  vernacular  and  to  common  Indo-European  roots  of  selected  Greek 
and  Slavic  words.  His  conclusion  was  that  Slavic  Macedonian  was  a cor- 
rupted version  of  ancient  Macedonian — in  other  words,  a form  of  Greek.26 
And  more  importantly,  since  the  r8gos,  another  idea  sought  legitimacy 
in  international  Slavic  studies:  the  thesis  that  the  Slavic  Macedonian  ver- 
nacular was  neither  Serbian  nor  Bulgarian  but  a distinct  Slavic  language. 

This  interpretation  found  its  first  supporters  in  Russia.  Surprisingly,  the 
first  Russian  proponent  of  the  distinct  character  of  Macedonian  was  an 
ethnic  Bulgarian  from  Bessarabia:  Petar  Draganov,  a one-time  teacher  at 
the  Bulgarian  high  school  in  Salonika.  In  r8go  the  Estonian  Leonhard  Mas- 
ing  defended  the  first  doctoral  thesis  discussing  a separate  Slavic  Mace- 
donian language.  The  latter  was  promoted,  at  the  same  time,  by  famous 
Russian  Slavists  such  as  Pyotr  A.  Lavrov  and  Jan  Baudouin  de  Courtenay 
(of  French-Polish  origin). 

The  thesis  of  a distinct  Slavic  Macedonian  idiom  was  largely  meant  to 
demonstrate  the  existence,  in  Macedonia,  of  a Slavic  nationality  distinct 
from  Bulgarians  and  Serbs.  By  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  St.  Petersburg  was  trying  to  sustain  a balance  between  Bulgar- 
ian and  Serbian  influence  in  Macedonia,  and  the  idea  that  the  local  Slavs 
were  neither  Serbs  nor  Bulgarians  was  welcome.  As  the  Bulgarian  national 
influence  upon  Macedonians  was  much  more  important  than  the  Serbian 
one — fewer  locals  self-identified  as  Serbian — the  same  thesis  was  also 
useful  for  Serbia.  In  European  ethnography,  it  was  largely  promoted  by 
the  Balkans’  best-known  geographer  and  geologist,  Jovan  Cvijic.  As  early 
as  rgo6,  he  insisted  that  the  Macedonian  Slavs  were  a “floating  amorphous 
mass”  without  nationhood  and  could  develop  either  Bulgarian  or  Serbian 
identity.27 

This  theory  proved  politically  successful  during  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  rgrg.  Unlike  Belgrade,  Sofia  was  in  the  defeated  camp,  and  the 
thesis  of  Slavic  Macedonian  as  a distinct  language  served  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Bulgarians  did  not  have  more  ethnic  “rights”  over  geographic 
Macedonia  than  the  Serbs.  This  idea  was  embraced  in  particular  by 
French  linguists  associated  with  those  drawing  the  new  state  boundaries 
in  Europe.  Antoine  Meillet  explained  that,  regarding  the  character  of  the 


26  Konstantinos  Tsioulkas,  Symbotai  eis  tin  diglossian  ton  Makedonon  ek  synkriseos  tis 
slavofanous  makedonikis  glossis  pros  tin  Ettinikin  (Athens,  1907). 

27  Jovan  Cvijic,  “Promatranja  o etnografiji  Makedonskih  Slovena”  (Belgrade,  1906); 
Jovan  Cvijic,  Remarques  sur  I’ethnographie  de  la  Macedoine  (Paris:  Roustan,  1907). 
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Slavic  idiom  in  Macedonia,  “the  neutral  linguists  may  only  abstain  from 
giving  an  opinion”  and  that  “it  is  politics  that  will  decide  the  linguistic 
future  of  Macedonia.”  Meillet  nevertheless  contributed  to  the  political 
verdict  with  his  declaration  that  this  idiom  did  not  belong  either  to  Bul- 
garian or  to  Serbian.28  In  1938  another  French  linguist — Andre  Vaillant — 
found  enough  reasons  to  affirm  that  Macedonian  was  a distinct  language 
(although  in  the  framework  of  a particular  “Macedono-Bulgarian  group”) 
and  that  a Macedonian  Literary  language  had  existed  as  early  as  the  nine- 
teenth century.29  That  same  year,  the  Great  Soviet  Encyclopedia  included 
an  article  entitled  “Macedonian  Language,”  written  by  the  Soviet  linguist 
Samuil  Bernstein,  who  was  also  a specialist  in  Bulgarian.30 

Today,  linguists  and  historians  from  the  former  Yugoslav  Macedonia 
praise  the  “objectivity”  of  these  writings.  In  the  same  way,  the  Bulgarian 
scholars  refer  uncritically  to  the  “objectivity”  of  those  who  share  their 
views.  They  point,  for  instance,  to  the  Ethnography  of  Macedonia  pub- 
lished in  1924  by  the  German  linguist  Gustav  Weigand,  a specialist  in  Bal- 
kan Romance  languages.31  Weigand  believed  that  Macedonian  could  be 
regarded  only  as  a dialectal  version  of  Bulgarian. 

However,  nowadays,  the  categorical  assertion  of  the  Bulgarian  (and 
even  more  so  of  the  Serbian)  character  of  Macedonian  Slavic  language 
provokes  suspicions  of  partiality  and  deliberate  pursuit  of  a nationalist 
agenda.  These  suspicions  are  surely  well-grounded:  the  Serbo-Bulgarian 
quarrels  about  Macedonia  from  the  early  twentieth  century  sufficiently 
compromised  a number  of  Western  scholars  who  got  involved  in  them. 
The  appearance,  after  1944,  of  a Macedonian  linguistic  norm  lent  further 
credibility  to  the  Meillet-Vaillant  perspective.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
idea  of  the  distinctive  character  of  Macedonian — neither  Serbian  nor 
Bulgarian — is  perfectly  legitimate,  although  it  can  also  be  backed  up  with 
political  arguments?  Could  this  thesis  be  the  most  objective  one? 

The  crystallization,  in  the  held  of  Slavic  studies,  of  a third  linguistic  pole 
between  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  has  certainly  made  the  situation  more 
complex  than  the  one  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  In  general,  the  lin- 
guists of  Sofia  employ  the  argument  already  used  in  the  Serbo-Bulgarian 


28  Antoine  Meillet,  Les  Langues  dans  1‘ Europe  nouvelle  (Paris:  Payot,  1928). 

29  Andre  Vaillant,  “Le  Probleme  du  slave  macedonien,”  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  linguis- 
tique  de  Paris  39  (1938). 

30  Samuil  Bernstein,  “Makedonskiy  yazyk,”  in  Bol'shaya  sovetskaya  enciklopediya  (Mos- 
cow, 1938). 

31  Gustav  Weigand,  Ethnographie  von  Makedonlen  (Leipzig:  Friedrich  Brandstetter, 
1924). 
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polemics.  They  refer  to  the  common  grammatical  features  of  the  idioms  in 
Bulgaria  and  in  Macedonia,  such  as  the  absence  of  declensions,  the  post- 
positive definite  articles,  the  absence  of  the  infinitive  and  its  definitive 
replacement  with  a descriptive  form,  and  the  construction  of  the  future 
tense.  Their  colleagues  in  Skopje  reply  using,  with  varying  degrees  of  cau- 
tion, some  of  the  points  of  the  Serbian  scholars,  like  the  consonants  kj  and 
gj.  However,  their  arsenal  is  richer  and,  in  many  respects,  different  from 
that  of  Belgrade. 

The  modern  Macedonian  argument  relies  chiefly  on  linguistic  charac- 
teristics deemed  exclusively  Macedonian  and  by  no  means  shared  with 
Bulgarian  and/or  Serbian.  Some  of  them  had  already  been  emphasized  by 
specialists  such  as  Vaillant.  These  are,  for  instance: 

1)  the  fixed  antepenultimate  accent.  In  Serbian  it  is  mobile  and  it  can 
fall  on  the  second  or  on  the  fourth  syllable.  In  Bulgarian  it  is  often  on 
the  first  syllable  from  the  end  of  the  word,  while  in  Macedonian  it  is 
always  on  the  third  syllable  if  there  is  one; 

2)  three  forms  for  the  definite  article  (one  for  immediately  close  and 
another  one  for  distant  persons  and  objects,  as  well  as  a third  one 
which  is  universal — only  the  last  one  exists  in  Bulgarian); 

3)  forms  of  past  perfect  tense  of  the  kind  have  + past  participle  (for 
instance,  imam  videno — literally,  “I  have  seen” — a construction  that  is 
identical  to  the  one  in  English,  German  and  the  Romance  languages, 
as  well  as  in  Modern  Greek  and  Albanian,  but  nonexistent  in  Bulgarian 
and  Serbian).32 

Some  of  these  characteristics  were  emphasized  as  early  as  the  mid- 
nineteenth century  by  the  Bulgarian  bishop  Parteniy/ja  Zografski.33  Born 
in  western  Macedonia,  he  seems  to  have  clearly  perceived  the  dissimilar- 
ity between  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Macedonian  accent,  which  makes  the 
acoustical  effect  of  the  two  idioms  quite  different.34 

Nevertheless,  an  essentialist  definition  of  this  kind  faces  two  major  prob- 
lems. The  presumed  characteristics  of  Macedonian  1)  are  not  typical  of  the 
totality  of  what  is  deemed  “Macedonian  linguistic  territory”  because  some 


32  For  instance,  Blaze  Koneski,  Za  makedonskiot  literaturen  jazik  (Skopje:  Kultura, 

1967). 

33  Parteniy  Zografski,  “Misli  za  bolgarskiot  jazik,”  Balgarski  knizhitsi  1 (1858). 

34  Horace  Lunt,  “The  Creation  of  Standard  Macedonian:  Some  Facts  and  Attitudes,” 
Anthropological  Linguistics  5 (1959):  22. 
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of  the  vernacular  Slavic  dialects  in  Macedonia  display  different  traits,  and 
2)  some  of  the  “typical  Macedonian”  characteristics  are  actually  shared  by 
dialects  outside  Macedonia,  considered  also  by  Macedonian  scholars  to 
be  Bulgarian  or  Serbian. 

For  instance,  the  antepenultimate  accent  is  not  typical  of  the  Slavic 
dialects  of  northern,  eastern  and  southern  Macedonia:  some  of  them  have 
a predominantly  penultimate  accent,  while  others  do  not  have  a fixed 
accent  at  all.  Three  forms  of  the  definite  article  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
speech  of  Bulgarian  Christians  and  Muslims  in  the  Rhodope  Mountains 
and  in  other  places  in  Bulgaria.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  dialects 
perceived  as  Macedonian  (Stip  and  Malesevo  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Macedonia,  Gevgelija  in  the  south,  Gorna  Dzhumaya/Blago- 
evgrad  in  Bulgaria’s  Pirin  region)  have  one  single  type  of  article.35 

Bulgarian  polemical  literature  readily  provides  many  other  parallels 
between  what  the  Macedonian  specialists  see  as  a “typical  Macedonian 
feature”  and  linguistic  phenomena  that  existed  or  still  exist  in  western, 
and  even  in  eastern,  Bulgaria.  These  features  remained  outside  the  Bul- 
garian standard  norm,  sometimes  completely  inadvertently.36  Conversely, 
the  same  literature  indicates  convincingly  that  many  of  the  “Macedonian” 
traits  actually  characterize  the  west-central  dialect — the  basis  of  the  con- 
temporary Macedonian  standard  language — but  not  the  other  idioms  in 
geographic  Macedonia,  especially  those  in  the  east  and  in  the  south. 

The  (sometimes  considerable)  differences  among  all  these  dialects37 
hardly  make  it  possible  to  speak  unambiguously  of  the  Macedonian  lan- 
guage as  such.  Hence  the  objectivity  of  scholars  asserting  that  "Mace- 
donian” is  neither  Serbian  nor  Bulgarian  might  seem  doubtful:  which 
Macedonian  do  they  mean?  One  can  easily  object  to  the  inclusion,  under 
this  rubric,  of  the  dialect  of  Nevrokop  (today  the  town  of  Gotse  Delchev). 
Although  in  geographic  Macedonia  (in  the  Pirin  region),  it  is  in  many 
respects  a variety  of  eastern  Bulgarian,  closer  to  the  Rhodopian  dialects 
than  to  those  in  western  Macedonia.  Or  what  about  the  vernacular  idiom 
of  Kumanovo,  so  similar  to  the  dialects  of  southern  Serbia?  And  if  these 
are  marginal  examples,  what  about  regions  such  as  Stip,  whose  patterns  of 
speech  are  denigrated  as  incorrect  and  exotic  by  Macedonians  who  speak 


35  See  the  professional  polemicist  Kosta  Tsarnushanov,  Makedonizmat  i saprotivata  na 
Makedoniya  sreshtu  nego  (Sofia:  Universitetsko  izdatelstvo,  1992),  409-410. 

36  For  instance,  Ivan  Kochev,  “Balgarskiyat  ezik  v Makedoniya,”  in  Makedoniya.  Istoriya 
i politicheska  sadba,  ed.  Dimitar  Gotsev  et  at,  vol.  3 (Stara  Zagora:  Znanie,  1998),  221-235. 

37  Friedman,  “The  Sociolinguistics,”  38-40. 
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Source:  Wikipedia,  accessed  June  24,  2011,  http://commons.wikimedia.Org/wiki/File:Macedonian_Slavic_dialects.png) 
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the  standard  language?  Obviously,  when  they  drew  the  clear-cut  boundar- 
ies of  a language  situated  between  Bulgarian  and  Serbian,  the  contempo- 
rary Macedonian  linguists  chose  selectively  and  put  a certain  label  on  a 
geographic  zone  defined  on  purely  political  grounds. 

But,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  holds  true  for  the  claims  of  the  Bul- 
garian specialists  as  well  as  for  those  of  their  Serbian  colleagues.  A geo- 
graphical and  linguistic  continuity  exists  not  only  between  the  dialects  of 
Bulgaria  and  those  of  Macedonia  but  also  between  both  of  these  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  idiom  of  southeastern  Serbia  on  the  other.  The  substan- 
tives and  the  adjectives  in  the  latter  do  not  have  the  seven  cases  of  the 
standard  Serbian  either,  the  aorist  is  commonly  used,  the  future  tense  is 
formed  more  or  less  in  the  same  manner  as  Bulgarian/Macedonian,  and  so 
on.  This  is  the  reason  why  Bulgarian  scholars  traditionally  include  in  the 
“Bulgarian  linguistic  territory”  the  so-called  Torlak  dialects  of  the  Prizren- 
Timok  area  ( Prizrensko-Timocka  zona)  in  Serbia.  The  same  zone  includes 
the  city  of  Nis — today  Serbia’s  third-largest  city.38 

And,  of  course,  there  is — or  least  was — the  reverse  claim:  scholars  from 
Belgrade  referred  to  a number  of  other  characteristics  and  expanded  the 
Serbian  linguistic  area  deep  into  western  Bulgaria,  including  the  capital 
city,  Sofia.  Some  of  these  claims  were  certainly  not  so  absurd:  “Bulgarian” 
dialects  along  the  Serbian  border  have,  even  now,  a rudimentary  declen- 
sion of  nouns  that  is  not  at  all  typical  of  the  standard  language  of  the  state. 
Given  all  these  details,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  it  is  possible  at  all 
to  draw  an  exact  “border”  between  Serbian  and  Bulgarian. 

Despite  the  traditional  partisan  passions  of  philologists,  the  most  likely 
answer  is  certainly  not.  In  vast  dialectal  continuums  like  that  of  the  South 
Slavic  languages,  tracing  linguistic  boundaries  that  imply  “national”  dis- 
tinctiveness is  a purely  ideological  matter.39  As  one  travels  from  Trieste 
and  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  phonetic,  morphological  and 
other  traits  of  the  Slavic  language  varieties  change  gradually.  The  idioms 
of  the  two  extreme  points  are  undoubtedly  mutually  unintelligible:  apart 
from  a very  limited  basic  vocabulary,  a monolingual  Bulgarian  would  not 
understand  the  native  tongue  of  a Slovene,  and  vice  versa.  But  between 
these  extreme  cases — at  least  before  the  social  diffusion  of  the  South 
Slavic  standard  languages — neither  the  lexicon  nor  the  grammatical 


38  Mladenov,  Geschichte,  and  Benyu  Tsonev,  Istoriya  na  batgarskiy  ezik  (Sofia,  1934). 

39  Friedman,  “The  Modern  Macedonian,”  174-175;  Friedman,  “The  Sociolinguistics,” 
35-36. 
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features  of  two  neighboring  geographical  points  were  so  different  that 
reciprocal  understanding  was  impossible.  There  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
gradual  passage  from  one  pattern  of  speech  to  the  other,  a continuity  in 
the  heterogeneity.40 

The  national  name  that  is  given  to  dialects  is  a virtual  category  that  cuts 
into  pieces  the  real  continuity.41  On  the  one  hand,  the  non-standard  South 
Slavic  language  varieties  followed  one  another  geographically  without 
respect  to  political  boundaries  or  territorial  claims.  On  the  other,  certain 
lines  of  isoglosses  often  divide  territories  whose  inhabitants  considered 
themselves  and  were/are  considered  to  be  members  of  the  same  ethnic 
group  or  nation.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  for  the  so-called  Yat  bound- 
ary cutting  contemporary  Bulgaria  into  two  major  parts  according  to  the 
modern  pronunciation  of  an  ancient  Slavic  vowel  (e  to  the  west  andya  to 
the  east,  respectively).  Furthermore,  this  boundary  is  approximately  the 
same  for  a number  of  parallel  isoglosses  delimiting  distinct  grammatical 
features  and  vocabulary.  The  situation  is  similar  in  other  South  Slavic  con- 
texts. In  general,  the  Serbian  pronunciation  is  ekavian — that  is,  the  Serbs 
pronounce  the  Yat  as  e,  just  as  the  western  Bulgarians  and  the  Macedo- 
nians do.  But  the  Bosnian  Serbs  and  the  Montenegrins  articulate  it  in  a 
jekavian  way  as  (i)je — similarly  to  the  Bosnian  Muslims  and  the  Croats. 
The  latter  speak  three  distinct  mega-dialects — kajkavian  (close  in  many 
respects  to  Slovene),  cakavian  and  mostly  stokavian.  However,  the  last 
one  is  also  the  idiom  of  the  Serbs,  the  Bosniaks  and  the  Montenegrins.42 
On  the  basis  of  dialects,  one  can  hardly  say  with  certainty  what  is  Croatian 
and  what  is  Serbian. 

Launched  during  the  construction  of  modern  South  Slavic  nations,  the 
language  policies  exerted  a dual  action.  On  the  one  hand,  they  marginal- 
ized certain  regions  and  their  dialects.  Kajkavian,  which  had  an  old  liter- 
ary tradition  and  was  spoken  even  in  the  Croatian  capital,  Zagreb,  was 
abandoned  without  appeal  in  the  formation  of  a standard  language.  In 


40  Patrick  Seriot,  “La  Linguistique  spontanee  des  traceurs  de  frontieres,”  in  Langue  et 
nation  en  Europe  centrale  et  orientate  du  XVIlPme  siecle  a nos  jours,  ed.  Patrick  Seriot  (Lau- 
sanne: Universite  de  Lausanne,  1996),  278-280. 

41  Patrick  Seriot,  “Faut-il  que  les  langues  aient  un  nom?”  in  Le  Nom  des  langues  I.  Les 
Enjeux  de  la  nomination  des  langues,  ed.  Andree  Tabouret-Keller  (Louvain-la-Neuve,  Bel- 
gium: Peeters,  1997),  172. 

42  Paul  Garde,  “Langue  et  nation:  le  cas  serbe,  croate  et  bosniaque,”  in  Langue  et  nation 
en  Europe  centrale  et  orientate  du  XVIIIeme  siecle  a nos  jours,  ed.  Patrick  Seriot  (Lausanne: 
Universite  de  Lausanne,  1996),  123-147.  See  Ronelle  Alexander’s  contribution  to  the  pres- 
ent volume. 
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1850  Croatian  philologists  and  their  Serbian  colleagues  decided  to  build  a 
common  standard  norm  (Serbo-Croatian)  on  the  basis  of  stokavian.  Later, 
standard  Croatian  remained  faithful  to  this  dialectal  basis.  At  the  same 
time,  the  choice  of  Vuk  Karadzic’s  native  eastern  Herzegovina  dialect  as 
the  basis  of  Serbian  and  Serbo-Croatian  isolated  the  speakers  of  the  ver- 
nacular language  varieties  of  southern  Serbia,  Macedonia  and  western 
Bulgaria. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  same  populations  were  also  marginalized 
by  the  formation  of  standard  Bulgarian  on  the  basis  of  eastern  Bulgar- 
ian dialects.43  That  is  why  it  is  only  retroactively  that  regions  such  as  the 
kajkavian  in  Croatia  or  Torlak  and  Sop  between  Nis  and  Sofia  are  per- 
ceived as  “transitory  zones”  between  Slovene  and  Croatian,  and  Serbian 
and  Bulgarian,  respectively.  It  is  only  because  of  the  same  anachronism 
that  Macedonian  has  sometimes  been  spoken  of,  even  today,  as  a “transi- 
tory” language  or  dialect  ( Ubergangsdialekt ) between  Bulgarian  “proper” 
and  Serbian  “proper.” 

On  the  other  hand,  modern  language  policies  and  nation-building  cre- 
ated an  identity  where  it  did  not  necessarily  exist  before  and  imposed 
it  over  local  linguistic  contexts.  In  the  (current)  border  regions  between 
Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  the  local  population  spoke  the  same  dialect,  but  after 
it  was  split  (in  1878)  between  Serbia  and  Bulgaria,  each  part  developed 
a distinct  national  identity.44  In  Macedonia,  the  process  of  national  for- 
mation continued  until  the  inhabitants  of,  for  instance,  Kriva  Palanka  (a 
town  in  northeastern  Macedonia),  who  initially  spoke  the  same  dialect 
as  the  “Bulgarians”  and  the  “Serbs”  from  the  neighboring  regions,  became 
"Macedonians.”45 


43  The  term  “eastern  dialects”  does  not  necessarily  denote  the  easternmost  part  of  con- 
temporary Bulgaria,  as  a number  of  international  publications  suppose.  It  instead  refers 
to  the  idioms  around  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  Balkan  (Stara  planina)  mountain 
range,  amalgamated  with  traits  of  the  dialects  in  northern  Bulgaria  (Moesia).  On  the  con- 
struction of  standard  Bulgarian:  Grigoriy  Venediktov,  Bolgarskiy  Literaturnyy  yazyk  epohi 
Vozrozhdeniya.  Problemy  normalizatsii  i vybora  dialektnoy  osnovy  (Moscow:  Nauka,  1990); 
Rusin  Rusinov,  Istoriya  na  novobalgarskiya  knizhoven  ezik  (Veliko  Tarnovo:  Abagar,  1999). 

44  See  the  article  of  Hristov,  “Za  propagandnata.”  As  Bulgarian  scholars  never  fail  to 
emphasize,  before  1878,  Nis,  Pirot  and  Vranje  in  what  is  today  southern  Serbia  were  part 
of  the  Bulgarian  Church  (Exarchate)  diocese  with  a certain  pro-Bulgarian  intelligentsia. 
However,  the  brief  period  of  Serbian  administration  in  Tran  or  Breznik  in  west  Bulgaria 
was  enough  for  the  formation  of  a pro-Serbian  local  elite. 

45  An  anecdote  circulating  among  specialists  in  South  Slavic  languages  says  that  there 
would  be  no  distinct  Serbian,  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian  languages  if  Vuk  Karadzic  had 
been  born  in  Vranje  (southern  Serbia),  Marin  Drinov  (author  of  the  first  Bulgarian  standard 
orthography  and  founder  of  the  Bulgarian  Academy  of  Sciences)  in  Kyustendil  (western 
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These — purely  political — aspects  of  the  construction  of  South  Slavic 
standard  languages  are  the  reason  why  some  linguists  ask  the  question 
“Do  languages  need  names?”46  A possible  conclusion  is  that  the  national 
designation  of  languages  and  dialects  is  not  itself  a problem  for  linguists. 
Linguists  can  only  establish  or  analyze  degrees  of  phonetic,  morphologi- 
cal or  syntactic  resemblance  and/or  difference  but  cannot  assign  national 
names — that  is,  if  they  want  to  remain  linguists.  And  if  the  standard 
languages,  a priori  related  to  the  construction  of  nations,  certainly  have 
names,  this  is  not  necessarily  valid  for  non-standard  language  varieties. 
Determining  whether  a given  South  Slavic  dialect  belongs  to  a given  lan- 
guage is  not  a linguistic  task — it  is  sociopolitical.47  As  far  as  Macedonia  is 
concerned,  the  question  of  whether  a given  dialect  is  (or  was)  Bulgarian, 
Serbian  or  Macedonian  is  simply  badly  formulated.  Any  answer  to  such  a 
question  is  inevitably  ideological  and  partial. 


Diachronic  Axis:  Macedonian  avant  la  lettre 

The  sociolinguistic  accent  on  the  context  of  language  policies  and  stan- 
dardization processes  helps  to  circumvent  the  nationalistic  responses  so 
typical  of  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian  philologists.  But  after  dispersing  the 
illusions  of  national  imagination,  the  researchers  of  modern  language- 
planning can  face  other  sets  of  questions  that  traditional  national  histori- 
ans and  mainstream  linguists  would  gladly  pose. 

Let  us  accept  that  what  one  naively  deems  to  be  the  national  “language” 
actually  represents  a complex  reality  consisting  of  at  least  two  language 
varieties  (standard  and  non-standard)  that  should  be  treated  differently. 
Let  us  accept  that  in  dialectal  continuums  such  as  the  South  Slavic  one, 
there  are  no  firmly  set  boundaries  between  “national”  areas.  Finally,  let 
us  admit  that  if  the  standard  language  is  part  of  nation-building,  the  “dia- 
lects” that  precede  it  do  not  have  nationhood.  Given  all  that,  how  should 
we  deal  with  the  fact  that  speakers  of  certain  non-standard  language  vari- 
eties gave  them  ethnic  or  national  names ? In  the  case  of  Macedonian,  the 
situation  is  made  more  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  their  first  attempts 
at  linguistic  self-description,  local  Slavic  intellectuals  did  not  use  the  term 


Bulgaria)  and  Blaze  Koneski,  the  codifier  of  Macedonian,  in  Kriva  Palanka.  Unfortunately 
the  three  of  them  came  from  different  regions. 

46  Seriot,  “Faut-il  que  les  langues,”  189. 

47  Friedman,  “The  Sociolinguistics,”  36. 
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"Macedonian,”  or  did  not  use  the  term  to  the  exclusion  of  other  designa- 
tions. Finally,  what  about  the  historical  continuity  of  Macedonian? 

This  is  a rather  delicate  question.  Of  course,  a language  never  appears 
ex  nlhilo,  and  the  problem  of  its  historical  continuity  is  relevant  for  lin- 
guistics. There  are  fields  of  research,  such  as  historical  grammar,  that  deal 
with  earlier  stages  of  evolution  of  a certain  idiom.  And  sociolinguists  can- 
not escape  from  the  historical  questions  as  long  as  they  work  on  social 
and  political  conditions  of  language  planning.  Thus  ethnic  and  national 
names  barge  back  into  the  work  of  the  linguist,  and  s/he  cannot  evict 
them  so  easily. 

Here  the  solution  depends  largely  on  the  personal  sympathies  and/or 
political  commitment  of  the  scholar.  Macedonian  linguists  and  their  sup- 
porters do  not  hesitate  to  assert  the  existence  of  a distinct  Macedonian 
linguistic  and  literary  tradition.  For  instance,  the  main  codifier  of  modern 
Macedonian — Blaze  Koneski — is  convinced  that  the  first  literary  usages 
of  his  native  language,  showing  clear  differences  from  the  Bulgarian  lan- 
guage, are  found  in  the  production  of  the  so-called  Ohrid  School  in  the  late 
ninth  and  early  tenth  centuries.  Unfortunately,  he  himself  cannot  explain 
how  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  “Macedonian  particularities”  from  that 
phase  later  characterize  Bulgarian  rather  than  Macedonian  (for  instance, 
the  abundant  use  of  the  suffix  -tel).48  The  distinction  between  Bulgarian 
and  Macedonian,  in  an  era  when  the  distinction  of  Slavic  “national”  lan- 
guages in  general  is  problematic,  is  clearly  anachronistic. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  American  linguist  Victor  Friedman  prefers  to  put 
aside  the  medieval  era  and  to  concentrate  on  more  recent  evolutions — 
namely,  of  the  late  Ottoman  period.  He  suggests  that  the  development 
of  the  modern  Macedonian  language — and  of  the  modern  Macedonian 
national  identity — can  be  periodized  into  four  consecutive  stages:  from 
the  late  eighteenth  century  until  the  early  1840s,  between  the  1840s  and 
the  1870s,  between  the  1870s  and  1913  and,  finally,  between  1913  and  1944.49 
In  this  way,  Friedman  regards  the  final  achievement — the  codification  of 
the  Macedonian  norm  since  1944 — as  the  “logical  continuation”  of  a pro- 
cess dating  back  at  least  a century  and  a half.  He  firmly  rejects  the  idea 
that  this  norm  appeared  by  fiat  after  World  War  II.  Like  the  philologists 
from  Skopje,  Friedman  believes  that  the  normalization  of  Macedonian 
began  with  Daniel  Moscopolites’s  famous  Tetraglosson  (1794),  a lexicon 


48  Blaze  Koneski,  Istorija  na  makedonskiot jazik  (Skopje:  Koco  Racin,  1965),  180-181. 

49  Friedman,  “The  Modem  Macedonian,”  193-194. 
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of  four  languages.  Early  nineteenth-century  church  authors  such  as  Joa- 
kim  Krcovski/Karchovski  and  Kiril  Pejcinovikj/Peychinovich  also  used 
vernacular  Slavic  varieties. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  authors  called  his  language  “Macedonian.” 
Daniel,  an  Aromanian  intellectual  from  Moscopole  (today  Voskopoje  in 
Albania),  referred  to  the  local  Slavic  language  as  “Bulgarian”  ( Voulgarika ). 
Krcovski  stated  he  was  using  “simple  Bulgarian  language”  ( prostejsij  jazyk 
Bolgarskij),  instead  of  high  Church  Slavonic,  and  the  same  holds  true  for 
Pejcinovikj  ( preprostejsym  i ne  kniznym  jazykom  Bolgarskim).  The  next 
historical  figure  in  the  “Macedonian”  list,  Teodosij  Sinaitski,  who  in  1838 
founded  a printing  house  in  Salonika,  also  called  his  language  “Bulgarian.” 
In  general,  these  first  authors’  views  were  far  from  the  modern  national 
ideology:  through  the  use  of  vernacular  idiom,  they  were  instead  trying 
to  transmit  moral  and  religious  messages  to  a wider  audience.  However, 
Bulgarian  nationalism  soon  found  ardent  supporters  in  Macedonia. 

The  link  between  the  two  “periods”  could  be  exemplified  by  Neoht  Ril- 
ski  from  Bansko,  in  the  Pirin  region,  who  as  early  as  1835  edited  the  first 
grammar  of  modern  “Bulgarian.”  He  was  followed  by  figures  from  Mace- 
donia emblematic  of  Bulgarian  nationalism,  such  as  Dimitar  (Dimitrija) 
and  Konstantin  Miladinov:  in  1861  they  published  an  important  collec- 
tion of  “Bulgarian  folk  songs,”  most  of  them  recorded  in  Macedonia.  The 
Bulgarian  national  pantheon  from  Macedonia  continues  with  the  names 
of  Grigor  Parlichev/Prlicev,  Kuzman  Shapkarev/Sapkarev,  Rajko  Zinzifov/ 
Rayko  Zhinzifov  and  others.  Although  today  Macedonian  historiography 
claims  them  as  Macedonian  national  heroes,  all  of  them  called  their  native 
tongue  “Bulgarian”  and  explicitly  subscribed  to  the  agenda  of  Bulgarian 
nationalism.50  Facing  this  fact,  the  Macedonian  scholars  and  their  sup- 
porters “solve”  the  problem  thus:  the  authors  from  the  nineteenth  century 
“called  their  language  Bulgarian,  but  since  their  dialects  were  Macedo- 
nian, they  can  be  considered  the  first  to  publish  books  in  some  form  of 
Macedonian.”51  Dialectological  essentialism  thus  provides  the  necessary 
reasons  when  the  data  from  the  past  are  inconvenient. 

However,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Macedonian  specialists  do  not 
completely  disrespect  the  historical  terms.  The  Slavic  intellectuals  from 
nineteenth-century  Macedonia  likewise  used  the  term  "Macedonian” — 


50  See  the  representative  collection  of  their  writings:  Baigarski  vazrozhdenski  kni- 
zhovnitsi  ot  Makedoniya.  Izbrani  stranitsi  (Sofia:  BAN,  1983). 

51  Friedman,  “The  Modern  Macedonian,’’  177.  He  refers  to  Koneski,  Istorija,  88. 
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and  especially  for  their  tongue.  Moreover,  they  insisted  that  it  must  be 
codified.  One  of  the  cases  most  emphasized  in  former  Yugoslav  Macedonia 
is  that  of  the  aforementioned  Parteniy  Zografski.  In  an  article  published 
in  1858,  he  suggested  the  usage  of  “the  Macedonian  idiom”  ( Makedonskoto 
narecie ) as  a basis  of  the  “common  written  language.”  The  text  explic- 
itly calls  the  latter  “Bulgarian,”  but  the  expression  “common  language” 
is  interpreted  by  the  linguist  Blaze  Koneski  (and  after  him  by  all  those 
in  Macedonian  historiography)  as  referring  to  a project  to  establish  a 
Bulgarian-Macedonian  linguistic  “compromise”  similar  to  the  one  between 
Serbs  and  Croats.52 

Here,  once  again,  there  is  a serious  risk  of  anachronistic  over-interpre- 
tation. According  to  Parteniy  Zografski:  “Our  language,  as  is  well-known, 
is  divided  into  two  principal  idioms  (or  dialects  [ narecija ]);  the  first 
one  is  used  in  Bulgaria  and  in  Thrace,  while  the  second  one  is  used  in 
Macedonia.”53  Himself  a Bulgarian  teacher  and  bishop,  Parteniy  actually 
regarded  his  native  tongue  as  a version  of  Bulgarian;  the  “common”  lan- 
guage was  common  for  all  Bulgarians  and  not  a “compromise”  between 
two  nations  and  national  languages.  Only  a year  earlier,  Parteniy  used  the 
designation  “low  Bulgarian”  ( dolnobolgarski ) for  “Macedonian”  and  even 
called  Macedonia  “Old  Bulgaria.”54  Nevertheless,  the  hermeneutics  of  the 
1858  text  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Serbian  language  is  also 
qualified  as  an  idiom  or  “dialect”  (narecie). 

One  thing  is  clear:  during  a certain  period,  the  “Macedonian-Bulgarian” 
intellectuals  were  reluctant  to  give  up  their  native  tongue  for  the  sake  of 
the  creation  of  standard  Bulgarian.  The  problem  was  that  since  the  mid- 
nineteenth century,  the  literary  production  in  eastern  Bulgarian  dialects 
was  far  more  important  than  the  one  in  western  Bulgarian  and  Macedo- 
nian. The  standard  Bulgarian  language,  in  the  process  of  codification,  had 
a clearly  eastern  Bulgarian  character:  it  was  different  in  many  respects 
from  the  geographically  distant  dialects  of  Macedonia.  Hence,  ten  years 
after  Parteniy  Zografski’s  article,  the  problem  of  the  usage  of  Macedo- 
nian idiom  for  literary  purposes  remained  and  provoked  harsh  debates. 
In  the  late  1860s  the  teacher  and  writer  from  Ohrid  Kuzman  Sapkarev 
criticized  the  dominance  of  eastern  Bulgarian  and  even  declared  that  it 
was  incomprehensible  in  Macedonia.  In  his  Great  Bulgarian  Textbook 


52  Blaze  Koneski,  Kon  makedonskata  prerodba.  Makedonskite  ucebnici  od  19  vek  (Skopje: 
INI,  1959),  26-43;  Friedman,  “The  Modern  Macedonian,”  180. 

53  Balgarski  vazrozhdenski  knizhovnitsi,  195. 

54  Tsarigradski  vestnik,  February  9, 1857. 
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(■ GoLema  balgarska  citanka)  from  1868,  he  stated  his  intention  to  write  in 
a language  understandable  to  his  compatriots,  the  “Macedonian  Bulgar- 
ians” ( makedonskyte  batgari).  He  also  announced  a project  of  a dictionary 
that  would  contain  translations  from  “Macedonian”  into  “Upper  Bulgar- 
ian” ( gornobalgarsky ) and  vice  versa.55 

This  activity  was  condemned  by  the  Bulgarian  press,  which  even  accused 
Kuzman  Sapkarev  of  advocating  the  existence  of  a separate  Macedonian 
language  and  of  a distinct  history  of  Macedonian  people.56  Sapkarev  is  not 
the  only  one  who  elicited  such  reactions:  when  the  teacher  and  Uniate 
priest  Veniamin  Macukovski  declared  his  ambition  to  write  a “Bulgarian 
grammar  according  to  the  Macedonian  idiom,”  the  Bulgarian  press  was 
no  more  tolerant.57  Natives  of  central  and  eastern  Bulgaria  were  often 
not  ready  to  accept  the  Macedonian  dialects  as  “proper  Bulgarian”:  they 
were  seen  by  Sapkarev  and  Macukovski’s  critics  as  an  idiom  corrupted 
by  Albanian,  Aromanian,  Greek  or  Serbian  influence.  The  language  of 
Parteniy  Zografski  in  particular  was  referred  to  as  a “mixture  of  Bulgarian 
and  Serbian.”58 

However,  it  would  be  farfetched  to  interpret  the  linguistic  debates 
between  authors  from  (eastern  and  central)  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia  from 
the  1860s  and  1870s  as  a conflict  between  two  national  camps.  Nothing  in 
the  activity  of  those  “Macedonian  Bulgarian”  writers  suggests  that  they 
perceived  their  “Macedonian”  tongue  as  something  essentially  different 
from  the  Bulgarian  language  or  sought  to  codify  a separate  literary  norm. 
What  was  at  stake  was  the  definition  of  the  proper  basis  for  the  codifica- 
tion of  the  Bulgarian  language,  and  the  opinions  were  even  more  varied 
than  that. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  “Macedonian  camp”  was  far  from  any  consensus. 
Kuzman  Sapkarev’ s promotion  of  his  native  dialect  of  Ohrid  was  attacked 
by  an  author  who  claimed  to  be  “a  true  Macedonian.”59  Josif  Kovacev,  a 
teacher  from  the  Macedonian  town  of  Stip,  proposed  the  Sop  dialect  as  a 
basis  for  the  codification  of  Bulgarian,  because  of  its  intermediate  position 
between  the  dialects  of  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia.60  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  not  only  the  Macedonians  who  were  accused  of  speaking  “poor 


55  Balgarski  vazrozhdenski  knizhovnitsi,  225-227. 

56  Den,  June  9, 1875;  Pravo,  November  30,  1870. 

57  Pravo,  October  30, 1872;  cf.  Blaze  Ristovski,  Portreti  i procesi  od  makedonskata  litera- 
turna  i nacionaina  istorija,  vol.  1 (Skopje:  Kultura,  1989),  148-184. 

58  Balgarski  knizhitsi,  September  15, 1858. 

59  Pravo,  November  30, 1870;  cf.  Friedman,  “The  Modern  Macedonian,”  181. 

60  Balgarski  vazrozhdenski  knizhovnitsi,  340-346. 
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Bulgarian.”  Intellectuals  from  central  and  eastern  Bulgaria  such  as  Ivan 
Bogorov  or  Yoakim  Gruev,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  towns  such  as 
Koprivshtitsa  and  Tarnovo,  symbolic  of  the  Bulgarian  national  movement, 
faced  similar  accusations.61  Important  authors  from  Bulgaria  (Georgi  Rak- 
ovski,  Vasil  Stoyanov,  Hristo  Danov,  Petko  Slaveykov)  also  demonstrated 
some  tolerance  towards  the  use  of  Macedonian  dialects. 

In  any  case,  Bulgarian  language-planning  did  not  support  the  latter. 
Few  characteristics  of  Macedonian  (or  of  western  Bulgarian)  dialects  were 
accepted  in  the  modern  Bulgarian  language.  The  best-known  example  is 
the  typical  Macedonian  Slavic  gerundive  ( deeprichastie ) existing  in  stan- 
dard Bulgarian.  Macedonian — or  rather,  “Macedonian-Bulgarian” — intel- 
lectuals in  the  late  Ottoman  period  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the  eastern 
Bulgarian  norm.  As  early  as  1870,  Marin  Drinov,  organizer  of  the  Bulgarian 
Literary  Society  (later  the  Academy  of  Sciences),  rejected  Sapkarev’s  pro- 
posal for  a mixed  eastern-  and  western  Bulgarian/Macedonian  foundation 
of  the  standard  language.62 

And  another  question  arises  here:  in  what  national  terms  should  we 
interpret  the  nineteenth-century  works  written  in  Macedonian  Slavic 
vernacular?  While  the  Bulgarian  linguists  include  them  in  the  history  of 
the  standardization  of  the  modern  Bulgarian  language,63  the  Macedonian 
linguists  perceive  them  indubitably  as  precedents  of  the  normalization  of 
Macedonian.  But  in  fact,  both  of  the  scholar  communities  have  a problem. 
The  Bulgarians  might  be  consistent  with  the  national  self-identification 
of  the  intellectuals  in  question.  However,  they  underplay  the  fact  that 
their  native  idioms  were  finally  discarded  in  the  construction  of  modern 
Bulgarian.  The  Macedonians  are  perhaps  right  to  indicate  the  contem- 
porary Macedonian  norm  as  a continuation  of  language  varieties  used 
in  the  works  of  Dimitar  and  Konstantin  Miladinov,  Parteniy  Zografski  or 
Kuzman  Sapkarev.  But  they  minimize  the  fact  that  these  authors  did  not 
claim  a national  identity  other  than  Bulgarian  and  that  their  Macedonian 
self-identification  did  not  go  beyond  regionalism. 

The  claims  of  a separate  Macedonian  linguistic  identity  and  literary 
tradition  going  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  or  to  the  nineteenth  century 


61  Venediktov,  Bolgarskiy,  178. 

62  Makedoniya,  July  31,  1870. 

63  Pars  pro  toto,  Stoyan  Zherev,  “Tvorchestvoto  na  Konstantin  Miladinov  ot  gledishte 
na  istoriyata  na  balgarskiya  knizhoven  ezik,”  Balgarski  ezik  4 (1971);  Rusin  Rusinov,  “Kuz- 
man  Shapkarev  v istoriyata  na  balgarskiya  knizhoven  ezik  prez  vtorata  polovina  na  XIX 
v.,”  Balgarski  ezik  4 (1984). 
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seem  poorly  substantiated.  Not  coincidentally,  in  his  theory  of  Abstand 
and  Ausbau  languages,  the  sociolinguist  Heinz  Kloss  treats  Macedonian 
and  Bulgarian  as  two  standard  norms  that — in  their  “pre-literary”  stage — 
could  be  categorized  as  a single  language.64  And  by  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries,  there  were  still  not  two  standard  norms.  By 
that  time,  the  Slavic  intelligentsia  from  Macedonia  was  mostly  educated 
in  Bulgarian  schools,  where  it  adopted  the  standard  language  based  on  the 
eastern  Bulgarian  dialects. 

However,  some  Macedonians  attended  Greek  and  Serbian  schools.  Bel- 
grade and  Athens  competed  with  the  newly  proclaimed  Bulgarian  state 
for  the  loyalty  of  the  local  Slavic  population.  The  struggle  between  the 
Bulgarian  Exarchate  and  the  Constantinople  “Greek”  Patriarchate  was 
similar.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  Bulgarian,  Serbian  and  Greek  nation- 
alist propaganda  was  promoted  actively  by  people  from  Macedonia.  But 
in  the  harsh  conflict  between  them,  a fourth  national  option  crystallized: 
the  Macedonian  one. 

Macedonian  nationalism  had  antecedents  as  early  as  the  1870s.  In 
1875  Gjorgjija  Pulevski,  a master  builder  and  political  activist  from  the 
western  Macedonian  village  of  Galicnik,  published  in  Belgrade  a Dic- 
tionary of  Three  Languages  that  asserted  the  distinctive  identity  of  the 
Slavic-Macedonian  language  and  “people.”  After  Pulevski,  Macedonian 
nationalism  found  its  expression  in  the  works  of  journalists  active  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  such  as  Stefan  Dedov,  Diamandija 
Misajkov  and  Dimitrija  Cupovski.  The  most  famous  member  of  this  circle 
is  undoubtedly  Krste  Misirkov  (b.  1874  in  Postol,  today  Pella  in  Greek 
Macedonia — d.  1926  in  Sofia).  In  1903  Misirkov  published  the  political 
pamphlet  On  Macedonian  Matters ,65  where  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
separate  Macedonian  linguistic  norm.  It  is  quite  intriguing  that  the  dialec- 
tal basis  chosen  by  Misirkov — the  so-called  “western-central”  dialect — is 
identical  to  that  of  the  present-day  norm  of  the  former  Yugoslav  republic. 
In  many  respects  Misirkov’s  principles  of  codification  and  lexicon  as  well 
as  his  orthography — clearly  inspired  by  the  Serbian  phonetic  graphic  of 
Vuk  Karadzic — are  strikingly  similar  to  the  current  ones. 

Here,  the  Serbian  “connection”  is  not  by  chance.  Most  of  the  early  ideol- 
ogists of  Macedonian  nationalism  had  been  educated  in  diverse  national 


64  The  same  being  the  case  for  Czech  and  Slovak:  Heinz  Kloss,  ‘“Abstand  Languages' 
and  ‘Ausbau  Languages,'  ” Anthropoiogicai  Linguistics  7 (1967):  31-32. 

65  Krste  Misirkov,  Za  makedonckite  raboti  (Sofia,  1903). 
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settings,  most  notably  the  one  in  Belgrade.  Some  of  them  were  overtly  pro- 
Serbian  and  explicitly  promoted  the  introduction  of  Serbian  loanwords  into 
the  Macedonian  language,  in  order  to  counter  the  Bulgarian  influence.66 
Misirkov’s  intention  was  similar:  he  also  introduced  a certain  amount  of 
Serbian  vocabulary,  invented  new  characters  according  to  Vuk’s  model 
and  chose  a dialect  that — in  his  view — was  different  enough  from  Bul- 
garian. In  fact,  he  also  insisted  on  the  difference  between  this  dialect  and 
Serbian.  But  the  main  targets  of  criticism  in  his  Macedonian  Matters  are 
certainly  the  Bulgarian  state,  the  Bulgarian  Church  and  the  pro-Bulgarian 
revolutionaries  from  the  Secret  Macedono-Adrianopolitan  Revolutionary 
Organization  (better  known  under  its  later  acronym,  IMRO). 

Do  the  works  of  Misirkov  and  of  the  other  "Macedonists”  also  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  Bulgarian  language?  Answering  in  the  affirmative  would 
certainly  sound  strange:  these  first  attempts  to  build  a Macedonian  norm 
are  clearly  directed  against  the  Bulgarian  linguistic  domination  over  the 
Slavs  of  Ottoman  Macedonia.  They  would  certainly  not  be  understandable 
without  taking  into  account  the  Serbian  educational  influence.  And  one 
can  imagine  that  they  would  be  less  possible  if  the  Bulgarian  standard  lan- 
guage were  based  also  on  Macedonian  dialects,  as  Sapkarev  and  the  other 
“Macedonian-Bulgarian”  intellectuals  previously  insisted.  In  this  sense,  the 
product  of  a historical  conjuncture — the  ultimate  foundation  of  standard 
Bulgarian  on  an  exclusively  eastern  Bulgarian  basis — was  largely  decisive 
for  the  development  of  a separate  Macedonian  norm. 

But  this  can  also  mean  that  Macedonian  itself  had  a sufficient  reper- 
toire of  specific  traits  that  made  possible  the  creation  of  a distinct  stan- 
dard language.  According  to  the  Macedonian  scholars,  these  specificities 
required  a norm  that  would  be  closer  to  the  local  Slavic  vernacular  than 
the  Bulgarian  norm,  which  was  based  on  the  distant  eastern  Bulgar- 
ian dialects.  From  such  a point  of  view,  the  western-central  ( zapadno - 
centralen)  dialect  of  Macedonia  (previously  also  known  as  “central”  or 
“central-western”)  became,  since  the  nineteenth  century,  “Macedonian” 
par  excellence.  There  are  believed  to  be  several  reasons  for  that:  it  cov- 
ers a relatively  large  area — from  Skopje  to  the  north  until  Lerin  (today 
Fiorina  in  Greece)  to  the  south,  through  the  areas  of  Prilep,  Kicevo  and 
Bitola.  The  other  dialectal  zones  of  Macedonia  seem  more  fragmented. 


66  This  is  the  case  for  Temko  Popov(-ic).  Pulevski  even  declared  himself  a “Serbian 
patriot”:  Blaze  Ristovski,  Soznajbi  za  jazikot,  literaturata  i naciijata  (Skopje:  MANU,  2001), 
207-208. 
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The  western-central  area  includes  important  urban  centers  and  is  rela- 
tively homogenous,  (compared  to  the  rest  of  Macedonia),  possessing  an 
overwhelmingly  Slavic  population.  Furthermore,  the  neighboring  dia- 
lects share  many  characteristics  with  the  western-central  dialect,  and  the 
Macedonians  from  these  areas  do  not  face  many  problems  in  adapting 
their  manners  of  speech  to  it.67 

Cases  of  authors  who  were  not  natives  of  the  western-central  region 
but  who  referred  to  or  used  its  idiom — such  as  Misirkov — may  only 
confirm  this  impression.  For  the  linguists  of  Skopje,  the  dialect  of  Veles- 
Prilep-Bitola  evolved  into  a supra-dialect — into  what  the  sociolinguists 
call  vehicular  language — in  a “natural”  way.68  Likewise,  American  special- 
ists Horace  Lunt  and  Victor  Friedman  believe  that  in  August  1944,  when 
the  Yugoslav  Macedonian  partisans  proclaimed  the  idiom  based  on  the 
western-central  dialect  to  be  the  official  language,  they  were  merely  rec- 
ognizing an  already  existing  status  quo.69  Thus  there  is  a historical  conti- 
nuity of  Macedonian,  at  least  from  Krste  Misirkov  until  Tito’s  communist 
resistance. 

This  interpretation  nevertheless  faces  a number  of  problems.  Around 
the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century — just  when  Misirkov’s  manifesto  of 
Macedonian  nationalism  was  published — most  of  the  Macedonian  Slavic 
intelligentsia  was  using  the  standard  Bulgarian  language.  The  leaders  and 
the  activists  of  the  famous  IMRO — like  the  semi-legendary  Goce  Dele ev/ 
Gotse  Delchev — did  not  hesitate  in  choosing  the  language  to  be  used  in 
their  official  documents  and  personal  letters — this  was  again  standard  Bul- 
garian, sometimes  with  minor  dialectal  influences.70  Given  the  numerous 
Bulgarian  nationalists  from  the  region,  one  can  doubt  the  social  impor- 
tance of  figures  such  as  Pulevski  or  Misirkov:  most  of  them  were  unknown 
to  their  contemporaries,  and  their  heritage  was  literally  excavated  by 
scholars  of  the  Yugoslav  republic  of  Macedonia.  Moreover,  the  literary 
and  journalistic  work  of  the  fathers  of  Macedonian  nationalism  was  often 


67  Lunt,  “The  Creation,”  22. 

68  Bozidar  Vidoeski,  “Five  Decades  Since  the  Codification  of  the  Macedonian  Lan- 
guage,” International  Journal  of  the  Sociology  of  Language  131  (1998):  23. 

69  Victor  Friedman,  “Macedonian:  Codification  and  Lexicon,”  in  Language  Reform. 
History  and  Future.  La  Reforme  des  langues.  Histoire  et  avenir.  Sprachreform.  Geschichte 
und  Zukunft,  ed.  Istvan  Fodor  and  Claude  Hagege,  vol.  3 (Hamburg:  Buske  Verlag,  1989), 
300-304. 

70  Ivan  Kochev,  “Ezikat  na  Dame  Gruev  (vaz  osnova  na  novootkritite  mu  pisma),” 
Makedonski  pregled  4 (1998)  and  Ana  Kocheva-Lefedzhieva,  “Ezikat  na  Gotse  Delchev,” 
Makedonski  pregled  4 (1998). 
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discarded  during  their  lifetime  by  their  compatriots.  “Misirkov’s  mess” 
( Misirkovata  kasha)  was  condemned  by  the  official  review  of  the  IMRO.71 
The  journalist  Milan  Grashev — born  in  the  town  of  Prilep  and  speaker 
of  the  western-central  Macedonian  dialect — rejected  the  first  attempt  of 
standardization  of  his  native  idiom. 

In  fact,  the  aspiration  for  a language  of  education  and  of  intellectual 
expression  closer  to  the  “mother  tongue”  is  by  no  means  culturally  evident. 
The  difference  between  standard  Bulgarian  and  the  Macedonian  dialects 
can  play  a significant  role  only  as  a function  of  a more  complex  sociopo- 
litical and  sociocultural  context,  and  by  no  means  a priori.  This  difference 
may  not  even  be  so  important  compared  to  other  national  contexts.  Even 
in  1959,  the  linguist  Horace  Lunt,  author  of  the  first  Macedonian  scholarly 
grammar,  believed  that  for  Macedonians  to  adopt  Bulgarian  as  a literary 
language  “would  demand  far  fewer  concessions  on  their  part  than  have 
been  made  by  Bavarians  and  Hamburgers,  by  Neapolitans  and  Piedmon- 
tese, and  even,  within  Yugoslavia,  by  natives  of  Nis  in  the  southeast  and 
Senj  in  the  northwest.”72 

However,  if  the  “long”  historical  continuity  of  modern  Macedonian  as 
a literary  language  is  doubtful,  the  Bulgarian  idea  that  it  appeared  out  of 
nowhere — as  a result  of  Tito’s  political  fiat — is  just  as  dubious.  The  era 
of  Parteniy  Zografski  and  of  Kuzman  Sapkarev,  and  even  that  of  Krste 
Misirkov,  was  perhaps  not  decisive  for  the  genesis  of  the  Macedonian 
standard  language.  But  it  is  worth  examining  the  cultural  transformations 
of  the  next  period:  the  interwar  era. 

If  until  the  end  of  the  Ottoman  era  (1912),  the  Slavic  intelligentsia  of 
Macedonia  had  a clearly  (pro-)Bulgarian  character,  the  partition  of  the 
region  during  the  Balkan  wars  and  World  War  I deeply  reshaped  catego- 
ries of  local  identity.  Most  of  Macedonia  was  under  Greek  and  Serbian  rule 
(the  “Aegean”  and  the  “Vardar”  part,  respectively).  Aegean  Macedonia  was 
largely  “cleansed”  of  its  Slavic  population,  particularly  due  to  the  Greek- 
Bulgarian  population  exchanges  during  the  1920s.  Vardar  Macedonia  saw 
the  departure  of  a considerable  part  of  its  Bulgarian  intelligentsia.  But 
while  in  the  Greek  part  of  Macedonia,  even  speaking  in  Slavic  Macedo- 
nian idiom  was  persecuted  (during  the  dictatorship  of  Ioannis  Metaxas), 
the  situation  in  the  Serbian  part  was  somewhat  better.  The  Yugoslav  king- 
dom was  tolerant  towards  the  usage  of  what  was  officially  considered  to 


71  Makedonski  pregled,  July  25, 1905. 

72  Lunt,  “The  Creation,”  22. 
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be  “south  Serbian  dialect.”  Between  the  late  1920s  and  1940,  a number  of 
young  poets  from  Vardar  Macedonia  published  their  works  in  Macedonian 
language  varieties.73  Three  playwrights  (Vasil  Iljoski,  Risto  Krle  and  Anton 
Panov)  were  also  allowed  to  stage  their  plays  in  Macedonian.74  Some  of 
these  authors — like  Venko  Markovski  and  Kole  Nedelkovski — were  active 
not  only  in  Yugoslavia  but  also  in  Bulgaria,  where  they  participated  in  a 
“Macedonian  Literary  Circle.” 

This  younger  generation  certainly  differed  from  that  of  its  parents:  in 
general,  it  did  not  have  a Bulgarian  identity.  In  the  specific  social  and 
cultural  context  of  Yugoslavia,  throughout  the  1930s,  most  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Vardar  region  developed  a Macedonian  self-identification 
free  of  the  pro-Bulgarian  leanings  of  the  previous  intelligentsia.  And  in 
this  period,  there  were  definitely  conscious  attempts  to  standardize  Mace- 
donian Slavic  vernacular.  The  German  linguist  Christian  Voss  emphasizes 
the  extent  to  which  the  poems  of  Koco  Racin,  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  the  young  Vardar  poets  of  the  1930s,  resemble  the  norm  codified  after 
1944.75  The  theater  plays  of  Anton  Panov  and  Risto  Krle  were  not  a mere 
“literature  in  dialect”  either.76 

Moreover,  this  process  developed  during  World  War  II,  when  members 
of  the  same  generation  joined  the  Yugoslav  communist  struggle  against 
the  Bulgarian  occupation  of  Macedonia.  Torsten  Szobries  has  docu- 
mented the  progress  of  the  linguistic  normalization  of  Macedonian  in  the 
illegal  partisan  press  during  the  war.77  This  trend  did  not  involve  all  of 
geographic  Macedonia:  the  Greek  part  was  not  involved  in  the  formation 
of  the  Macedonian  language,  and  the  Pirin  region,  which  was  part  of  Bul- 
garia since  igi2,  was  even  less  so.78  It  did  not  even  concern  all  of  the  Slavic 
population  of  Vardar  Macedonia.  But  the  case  was  similar  for  the  Bul- 
garian language  before  the  creation  of  a nation-state  in  1878-1879:  it  was 


73  See  the  collection  of  Blaze  Ristovski,  Makedonskiot  stih  1300-1344,  vol.  1-2  (Skopje: 
Misla,  1980). 

74  See  Aleksandar  Aleksiev,  Osnovopoloznici  na  makedonskata  dramska  literatura  (Sko- 
pje: Misla,  1972). 

75  Christian  Voss,  “Reviziya  na  ezika  i istoriyata  v Makedoniya,”  Kuitura,  March  1,  2002, 
vii.  The  German  original:  Christian  Voss,  “Sprach-  und  Geschichtsrevision  in  Makedonien,” 
Osteuropa  8 (2001). 

76  Christina  Kramer,  “Anton  Panov’s  Play  Pecalbari  and  Its  Role  in  the  Standardization 
of  Macedonian,”  in  Of  All  the  Slavs  My  Favorites:  Indiana  Slavic  Studies  12  (2001);  Victor 
Friedman,  “The  Modern  Macedonian,”  192-193. 

77  Torsten  Szobries,  Sprachliche  Aspekte  des  nation  building  in  Mazedonien:  Die  Kom- 
munistische  Presse  in  Vardar-Mazedonien  (1340-1343)  (Stuttgart:  Steiner,  1999). 

78  Even  Macedonian  nationalists  from  the  Pirin  region  like  the  poet  Nikola  Vaptsarov 
were  writing  in  standard  Bulgarian. 
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definitely  standardized  only  by  its  institutions  and  reached  the  majority 
of  Bulgarians  only  thanks  to  the  educational  system,  army  and  media  of 
the  new  state.  Both  in  the  Bulgarian  and  in  the  Macedonian  case,  a politi- 
cal context  was  decisive  for  the  “naturalization”  of  a phenomenon  whose 
construction  was  much  more  complex  than  it  would  initially  appear. 


Symbolic  Struggles  and  Political  Interferences  In  the  Creation  of  a 
Macedonian  Alphabet 

For  Macedonian,  the  political  moment  that  made  possible  the  codification 
of  orthography  and  lexicon79  came  with  the  proclamation,  on  August  2, 
1944,  of  a Macedonian  state  in  the  framework  of  the  new  federative  Yugo- 
slavia. The  Antifascist  Assembly  of  the  National  Liberation  of  Macedonia 
(ASNOM) — the  supreme  semi-legislative,  semi-executive  institution  of 
the  new  state — decreed  the  “popular  Macedonian  language”  ( narodniot 
makedonski  jazik)  as  official  ( sluzben  jazlk).  Indeed,  in  Vardar  Macedonia, 
the  “popular”  idiom  was  far  from  disappearing,  despite  the  imposition  of 
standard  Serbian  (Serbo-Croatian)  throughout  the  interwar  period  and 
the  (re-)imposition  of  standard  Bulgarian  during  the  occupation  in  World 
War  II.  But  it  was  a “popular”  language  only,  without  a codified  norm. 

The  creation  of  the  latter  was  assumed  by  the  small-scale  intelligentsia 
of  the  Vardar  region,  educated  mostly  in  Serbian  schools  and  also  partially 
in  Bulgarian  ones  (during  the  war).  There  were  political  figures  who  came 
from  Bulgaria  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  the  new  nation- 
state, such  as  Vasil  Ivanovski,  editor  of  the  newly  established  Nova  Make- 
donija,  the  first  Macedonian  daily.  But  they  were  not  able  to  participate  in 
the  standardization  of  Macedonian  as  long  as  they  expressed  themselves 
in  Bulgarian.  In  general,  the  same  held  true  for  the  large  Macedonian 
emigre  community  in  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  for  the  population  of  the  Pirin 
region.  At  the  same  time,  Greek  Macedonia  was  caught  up  in  dramatic 
events  that  soon  led  to  the  Greek  Civil  War — apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  region  was  partially  “cleansed”  of  its  Slavic  population  and  massively 
colonized  with  Greek  refugees  from  Asia  Minor,  Pontus  and  Thrace.  Thus 


79  By  “codification,”  I am  referring  to  the  first  of  the  stages  of  standardization  of  Mace- 
donian after  1944-1945,  analyzed  by  Victor  Friedman:  codification/elaboration  (1945-1950), 
primary  phase  of  pure  implementation/acceptance  (1950-1953)  and  established  implementa- 
tion/expansion (1954-).  The  first  and  the  third  phase  allow  for  a number  of  subdivisions: 
Victor  Friedman,  “The  Implementation  of  Standard  Macedonian:  Problems  and  Results,” 
International  Journal  of  the  Sociology  of  Language  131  (1998):  32-33,  36-37. 
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the  former  Serbian  Macedonia  had  to  serve  as  the  center  of  codification 
of  the  Macedonian  Slavic  vernacular.  This  fact  predetermined  two  basic 
characteristics  of  the  Macedonian  standard:  it  re-emphasized  the  “central” 
position  of  the  western-central  dialect  and  enabled  the  considerable  influ- 
ence of  the  Serbo-Croatian  language — a result  of  the  specific  composition 
of  the  local  cadres. 

As  indicated  above,  Serbian  “know-how”  played  a role  in  earlier  attempts 
to  write  in  and/or  standardize  Macedonian.  The  codification  of  the  local 
vernacular  required,  by  default,  the  use  of  phonetic  orthography:  the 
preservation  of  a more  traditionalist  script  would  not  allow  the  adequate 
transliteration  of  certain  phonetic  particularities  of  Macedonian  and/or  to 
achieve  the  desired  distance  vis-a-vis  standard  Bulgarian.  The  latter  had 
“historical”  orthography — at  least  until  the  short-lived  reform  launched 
by  the  government  of  the  Agrarian  Union  in  1921-1923  and  the  definitive 
simplification  in  ig45-  In  the  meantime,  the  “phonetization”  of  the  Cyrillic 
script  inevitably  meant  proximity  to  the  innovations  of  Vuk  Karadzic. 

That  is  why  even  the  slightest  attempts  to  introduce  simplified  and 
phonetic  orthography  were  perceived  in  late-nineteenth-  and  early- 
twentieth-century  Bulgaria  as  manifestations  of  a pro-Serbian  stance. 
For  instance,  this  was  the  case  for  the  review  Loza  in  i8g2:  it  discarded  a 
number  of  letters  of  the  (by  then  existing)  Bulgarian  alphabet  and  used 
features  of  the  Macedonian  tongue.  Despite  accusations  by  the  govern- 
ment press,  its  publishers — future  activists  of  the  IMRO  and  of  other 
Macedonian-Bulgarian  nationalistic  organizations,  Bulgarian  intellectuals 
and  politicians — were  by  no  means  pro-Serb  and  did  not  want  to  develop 
a separate  Macedonian  standard.  But  the  partisans  of  a Macedonian  lan- 
guage distinct  from  Bulgarian  were  emphasizing  exactly  those  phonologi- 
cal traits  and  that  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  Macedonian  that  distinguish 
it  from  standard  Bulgarian  and  often  make  it  closer  to  Serbian.  And  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  characters  from  Vuk’s  alphabet,  such  as  j,  h and  f) 
(Gjorgjija  Pulevski,  Temko  Popovic) — or  Serbo-Croatian  loanwords  such 
as  znacaj,  polozaj,  uslov  (“importance,”  “situation,”  “condition”)  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Krste  Misirkov.80 

The  wish  to  highlight  the  Macedonian  language’s  differences  vis-a-vis 
Bulgarian  tended,  more  or  less  consciously,  to  “Serbianize”  the  Macedo- 


80  About  the  graphic  systems  of  Gjorgjija  Pulevski,  Temko  Popov(ic),  Despot  Badzovic 
and  Krste  Misirkov — Trajko  Stamatoski,  Borba  za  makedonski  literaturen  jazik  (Skopje: 
Misla,  1986),  46-80. 
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nian  Slavic  vernacular.  But  it  would  not  be  correct  to  affirm  unilaterally 
that  the  first  Macedonian  codifiers  were  promoting  linguistic  “Serbifica- 
tion.”  They  also  introduced  new  characters,  not  existing  in  Vuk  Karadzic’s 
script,  obviously  in  order  to  prevent  Macedonian  from  too  closely  resem- 
bling Serbian.  Misirkov  created  at  least  five  new  letters,  denoting  the  “soft” 
consonants  kj,  gj,  Lj  and  nj  as  well  as  an  optional  pronunciation  of  a vowel 
{ala).  The  appropriate  symbol  for  the  semi-vowel  j was  a special  problem. 
The  Bulgarian  script  uses  a letter  that  does  not  exist  in  the  Old  Slavonic 
alphabet  and  is  clearly  a Russian  innovation:  u.  Vuk  Karadzic’s  alphabet 
replaced  it  with  a distinctly  Latin  character:  j.  Just  like  Vuk’s  opponents  in 
Serbia,  some  of  the  first  Macedonian  nationalists,  such  as  Krste  Misirkov 
and  Dimitrija  Cupovski,  opposed  the  use  of  j.  Apparently,  they  saw  it  as 
a symbol  foreign  to  Cyrillic  script  and  preferred  the  traditional  iota  (/)  of 
Old  Slavonic  instead.81 

The  writing  of  the  semi-vowel  and  of  the  (dorso)palatal  consonants  kj, 
gj,  Lj  and  nj  was  also  a dilemma  for  the  interwar  authors.  Venko  Markovski, 
for  instance,  could  not  decide  among  a number  of  options  and  sometimes 
combined  them  in  the  same  text.82  Given  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  his 
generation  were  publishing  mostly  in  the  framework  of  the  Yugoslav  king- 
dom, the  use  of  Serbian  letters  was  somewhat  inevitable.  But  it  was  also  a 
habit,  stemming  from  these  authors’  education  in  Yugoslav  schools.  This 
is  certainly  confirmed  by  the  illegal  press  that  developed  through  World 
War  II,  that  is,  under  conditions  of  Bulgarian  rule:  it  also  used,  partially 
or  completely,  Serbian  orthography.  There  is  another  important  reason 
for  that:  the  Serbian  phonetic  script  is  easier  than  that  of  Bulgarian — 
especially  the  traditionalist  Bulgarian  orthography  from  that  period.  Com- 
munist partisans  from  the  Vardar  region  were  explicit  on  that  point.83 
Last  but  not  least,  the  Bulgarian  alphabet  was  that  of  the  occupier,  the 
“enemy.”  In  this  sense,  the  codification  of  Macedonian  script  in  1944-1945 
merely  endorsed  a practice  that  already  existed.84 


81  By  the  way,  the  semi-vowel  also  exists  in  the  very  name  “Macedonia”  ( Makedonija ) 
that  Misirkov  prefers  to  write  as  Ma.KedoH.uia  and  not  in  the  Serbian  way — and  later  stan- 
dard Macedonian:  MaKedoHuja.  However,  certain  Macedonian  linguists  imagine  a whole 
tradition  of  the  usage  of  j in  Macedonia — Stamatoski,  Borba,  65-66. 

82  See,  for  instance,  his  poem  Kletnik  in  Blaze  Ristovski,  Portreti  i procesi  od  makedon- 
skata  literaturna  i nacionatna  istorija,  vol.  2 (Skopje:  Kultura,  1989),  435-436. 

83  See  the  memories  of  the  partisan  Jone  Beleski:  Stojan  Risteski,  Prilozi  za  istorijata  na 
makedonskiotjazik  (Ohrid:  Macedonia  Prima,  2000),  154-155. 

84  Stamatoski,  Borba,  146-188. 
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The  important  task  was  entrusted  to  a “Commission  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  Language,  Alphabet  and  Orthography”  ( Komisia 
za  ustanovuene  na  makedonskiot  jazik,  azbuka  i pravopis ),  which  held  its 
sessions  between  November  27  and  December  4,  rg44.  Most  of  its  mem- 
bers were  teachers  (often  of  Serbian  and/or  Bulgarian)  with  a secondary- 
school  education.  The  exceptions  were  Gjorgji  Soptrajan(ov),  who  had  a 
PhD  in  the  French  language;  Mihail(o)  Petrusevski,  who  earned  a PhD 
in  classical  philology;  and  Dare  Dzambaz,  with  an  MA  in  pharmacy.  The 
poet  Venko  Markovski  and  the  young  linguist  Blaze  Koneski  had  studied 
in  university  but  had  not  graduated.  Markovski  clearly  had  more  prestige 
than  the  others:  he  was  a member  of  the  ASNOM  and  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Yugoslav  Macedonian  army  (without  military  rank).85 

However,  much  more  important  in  the  long  run  was  the  figure  of 
Koneski.  An  alumnus  of  the  famous  high  school  of  Kragujevac  in  central 
Serbia,  he  began  his  university  studies  in  Belgrade  but,  following  the  Bul- 
garian occupation  in  rg4r,  he  continued  them  at  Sofia  University.  In  the 
autumn  of  rg44,  Koneski  participated  in  the  first  attempts  to  codify  the 
Macedonian  alphabet,  initiated  by  the  Yugoslav  Macedonian  partisans  in 
the  Muslim  village  of  Gorno  Vranovci.  The  philologist  quickly  became  an 
important  agitprop  cadre  and,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  was  nominated  to  join 
the  commission  tasked  with  “establishing”  the  Macedonian  alphabet  and 
language. 

As  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  commission  were  not  professional 
linguists,  their  statements — recorded  in  stenographic  transcripts — often 
seem  extremely  naive.  Milka  Balvanlieva-Dordevic  and  Venko  Markovski 
even  suggested  that  everyone  in  Macedonia  should  be  allowed  to  write 
“the  way  he  wants” — a suggestion  that  is  obviously  contrary  to  the  very 
idea  of  language  codification.  Gjorgji  Kiselinov  called  on  the  others  to 
speed  up  the  work  “because  we  don’t  have  time  to  wait  until  one  of  our 
dialects  develops  into  a literary  language.”  The  participants  did  not  always 
seem  sure  of  their  own  level  of  competence  and  of  the  merit  of  their  deci- 
sions. For  instance,  Krum  Tosev  (also  known  at  the  time  as  Krume  Toseski) 


85  Victor  Friedman,  “The  First  Philological  Conference  for  the  Establishment  of  the 
Macedonian  Alphabet  and  the  Macedonian  Literary  Language:  Its  Precedents  and  Conse- 
quences,” in  The  Earliest  Stage  of  Language  Planning:  The  “First  Congress  Phenomenon,"  ed. 
Joshua  Fishman  (Berlin  and  New  York:  Mouton  de  Gruyter,  1993),  166. 
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expressed  his  reservations:  “I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  make  a mistake 
and  the  people  will  laugh  at  us  (fa  da  ni  se  smejat  Lugeto).”86 

The  commission  was  nevertheless  almost  unanimous  in  its  choice  of 
a dialectal  basis:  this  was  the  western-central  dialect,  which  the  partici- 
pants called  “central.”87  Concerning  the  characters,  opinions  varied.  Milka 
Balvanlieva  explicitly  presented  the  political  imperatives  of  the  day:  “It 
is  the  moment  itself  ( samoto  vreme)  that  obliges  us  to  take  the  letters  of 
the  Serbo-Croatian  Cyrillic  alphabet,  [given  the  fact]  that  in  the  newer 
science  ( ponovata  nauka)  the  diphthongs  [.sic/]  are  avoided . . . With  the 
Serbo-Croatian  Cyrillic  alphabet  we  will  have  a Yugoslav  alphabet.”  Blaze 
Koneski — soon  to  become  Macedonia’s  greatest  linguist — also  suggested 
the  adoption  of  the  Vuk  Karadzic  alphabet.  He  stressed  that  most  Mace- 
donians were  educated  with  this  orthography  and  insisted  that  any  other 
choice  would  cast  them  back  into  illiteracy.88 

However,  most  of  the  members  of  the  commission  were  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  a distinct  Macedonian  alphabet.  This  was  the  reason  for  long 
debates  over  the  notation  of  certain  consonants,  such  as  the  dorsopala- 
tal  kj  and  gj.  Koneski  again  suggested  the  signs  for  their  Serbian  palatal 
equivalents  ( h and  tj),  but  the  others  obviously  saw  them  as  “too  Serbian.” 
The  participants  could  not  decide  between  digraphs  (kj,  zj,  etc.),  special 
characters  with  an  accent  (')  or  other  diacritics  (v).  The  symbolic  value 
of  another,  this  time  “traditional,”  character  provoked  debates:  this  was 
the  marking  schwa,  or  the  so-called  “dark  vowel”  (temniot  vokal — a). 
The  problem  was  that  the  latter  exists  in  Macedonian,  but  in  the  western- 
central  dialect  it  is  not  systematically  present.  Moreover,  it  does  not  figure 
in  Serbian  Cyrillic,  while  it  is  used  frequently  in  the  Bulgarian  script  (espe- 
cially in  the  script  used  before  the  reform  of  1945). 

The  letter  s,  as  well  as  a number  of  other  issues,  divided  Markovski  and 
Koneski;  the  former  was  for  and  the  latter  against  the  “dark  vowel”  and  its 
sign.  Much  later,  in  his  memoirs  on  the  work  of  the  commission,  Mark- 
ovski cast  this  conflict  in  terms  of  national  identity:  he  was  defending  the 
character  3,  presumably  because  he  was  seeking  to  “save”  the  alphabet 
from  complete  “Serbification.”  Unfortunately,  says  Markovski,  there  were 
those  such  as  Koneski  with  pro-Serbian  views,  people  with  a “dubious 


86  The  minutes  of  the  Commission  were  first  published  by  Stojan  Risteski,  Sozdavanjeto 
na  sovremeniot  makedonski  literaturen  jazik  (Skopje:  Studentski  zbor,  1988). 

87  Only  Koneski  used  the  specialized  term  “western  A-dialect,”  which  he  most  likely 
knew  from  his  studies  in  Sofia.  See  Friedman,  “The  First  Philological,”  167-168. 

88  Risteski,  Prilozi,  157. 
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past”  who  were  “not  specialists.”89  However,  the  transcript  of  the  debates 
does  not  show  this  kind  of  nationally  based  opposition:  Markovski,  the 
future  pro-Bulgarian,  even  acquainted  the  other  participants  with  the 
historical  legacy  of  Krste  Misirkov.90  At  the  same  time,  another  personal 
conflict  was  shaping  up  between  Blaze  Koneski  and  the  teacher  Gjorgji 
Kiselinov.  Kiselinov  had  already  developed  a project  on  the  Macedonian 
alphabet  and  grammar  that  was  not  taken  into  account  by  the  commis- 
sion— largely  because  of  Koneski.91  This  conflict  was  also  interpreted  in 
national  terms.  Kiselinov  said  later  that  he  was  marginalized  by  Koneski 
because  they  were  of  different  family  backgrounds:  his  family  was  pro- 
Bulgarian,  while  Koneski’s  was  pro-Serbian.92 

Thus  the  debates  among  participants  in  the  commission  for  the  codi- 
fication of  Macedonian  language  reflected,  albeit  indirectly,  the  ancient 
identity  cleavages  in  Macedonia.  Obviously,  the  personal  ambitions  of  the 
codifiers  resurrected  and  instrumentalized  family  and  educational  back- 
grounds that  the  new  Macedonian  state  was  trying  to  homogenize.  But  in 
1944-1945,  these  cleavages  did  not  revive  the  old  rivalry  between  “Bulgar- 
ians” and  “Serbs”  in  the  Vardar  region.  They  only  produced  competing 
articulations  of  Macedonian  national  identity,  one  of  which  was  more 
loyal  to  Belgrade  than  the  other. 

The  result  of  the  commission’s  work — the  first  version  of  Macedonian 
alphabet — was  announced  on  December  28, 1944.  The  suggested  graphic 
system  was  certainly  original:  it  had  four  special  characters  (for  kj,  gj,  ij 
and  nj)  formed  by  adding  a small  circle  to  a traditional  Cyrillic  letter  (k,  z, 
a and  h respectively).  This  innovation  imitated  the  form  of  certain  letters 
of  Vuk  Karadzic — a>  and  h> — but  it  also  made  reference  to  the  Glagolitic 
script  of  Cyril  and  Methodius.  The  alphabet  likewise  suggested  a special 
character — s — for  the  consonant  dz,  which  was  “resurrected”  from  old 
Cyrillic:  it  had  fallen  out  of  use  in  Russian,  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  orthog- 
raphies. A typical  example  of  the  “invention  of  tradition,”  the  alphabet  of 
the  commission  for  establishing  a Macedonian  language  shows  the  codifi- 
ers’ intention  to  adopt  an  intermediate  solution  between  the  Serbian  and 


89  Venko  Markovski,  Kravta  voda  ne  stava  (Sofia:  Trud,  2003),  253-259. 

90  Risteski,  Sozdavanjeto,  245. 

91  The  Macedonian  grammar  prepared  by  Kiselinov  uses  only  characters  existing  in  the 
Bulgarian  alphabet  but  is  founded  on  the  orthographical  principles  of  the  Serbian  pho- 
netic script:  Stojan  Risteski,  Edna  neobjavena  makedonska  gramatika  od  1944  od  Gjorgji 
Kiselinov  (Ohrid:  Nezavisni  izdanija,  1991). 

92  Stojan  Risteski,  Tabu  temata:  Kiselinov — Koneski  (Ohrid:  Macedonia  Prima,  1994),  99. 
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the  Bulgarian  one.  From  the  Serbian  script  they  took  the  letter  j as  well  as 
the  (more  traditional)  letter  if  (denoting  dz).  At  the  same  time,  the  long- 
debated  was  preserved,  at  the  risk  of  giving  the  new  alphabet  a “Bulgar- 
ian” feel.  This  choice  went  against  the  wishes  of  Blaze  Koneski  who,  in 
the  meantime,  left  the  commission.  Apparently,  he  considered  the  other 
participants  to  be  “linguistically  naive”  and  insufficiently  prepared.93 

Koneski’s  departure  proved  to  be  a reasonable  choice:  for  unspecified 
reasons,  the  suggested  alphabet  was  never  implemented.  The  question  of 
Macedonian  orthography  was  given  utmost  political  importance,  and  the 
“right”  solution  was  not  long  in  coming:  in  March  1945  a newly  formed 
commission  accepted  the  alphabet  of  Vuk  Karadzic.94  One  innovation — 
the  letter  s — distinguished  the  Macedonian  alphabet  from  the  Serbian. 
Again,  this  solution  was  not  definitive.  The  next  month,  the  agitprop 
section  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia 
invited  to  Belgrade  the  cadres  believed  to  be  the  most  competent  in  the 
held  of  the  Macedonian  language  (once  more,  Blaze  Koneski  and  Venko 
Markovski,  as  well  as  Veselinka  Malinska).  According  to  the  memoirs  of 
one  the  leaders  of  the  new  Yugoslavia — Milovan  Djilas — it  was  the  pro- 
posals of  the  young  philologist  Koneski  that  were  finally  accepted.95 

There  are  a number  of  differences  between  the  choice  of  letters  made 
by  the  first  commission  and  the  definitive  one.  The  dorsopalatal  kj  and  gj 
were  denoted  by  new  special  letters:  k and  f (less  sophisticated  than  those 
suggested  initially).  But  the  Lj  and  the  nj  were  indicated  by  the  Serbian 
characters  Jb  and  h>.  The  letter  for  dz  (s)  was  preserved,  but  the  represen- 
tation of  the  “dark  vowel”  was,  according  to  Victor  Friedman,  “conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence.”96  Although  most  of  the  codifiers  of  the  new  alphabet 
wished  to  keep  the  it  disappeared  for  good  from  the  Macedonian 
graphic  system.  The  use  of  the  schwa  is  certainly  limited  in  the  western- 
central  dialect  that  serves  as  a basis  of  the  standard  language.  But  one  can 
ask  why,  in  this  case,  dz  or  dz  received  special  letters.97  The  pretext  for 


93  Friedman,  “The  First  Philological,”  176. 

94  Risteski,  Sozdavanjeto,  167-176. 

95  Risteski,  Sozdavanjeto,  185-190;  Risteski,  Prilozi,  147. 

96  Friedman,  “The  Sociolinguistics,”  41. 

97  The  s is  employed  in  words  such  as  see3da  ("star"),  sud  (“wall”),  seep  (“monster”) 
and  their  derivatives.  The  y is  used  most  often  in  Turkish  loanwords  that  are  today  often 
archaic  or  part  of  a specialized  historiographical  vocabulary  (such  as  ayuja — “pilgrim” 
or  Kyjynyuja — “jeweler”).  Today  it  also  figures  in  English  loanwords  and  in  the  translit- 
eration of  Anglo-American  names  (such  as  Menayep — "manager”  or  Ijopy — “George”).  In 
Serbian  this  character  is  used  also  in  "purely  Serbian”  words  where  the  old  c has  evolved 
into  a voiced  consonant  (dz):  for  instance,  yydenuK — “textbook"  (while  in  Macedonian 
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rejecting  letters  from  the  Bulgarian  (and  the  Russian)  alphabet  that  were 
nonexistent  in  Serbian,  such  as  w ( yu ),  h ( ya ) or  ui  ( sht ),  was  the  wish  to 
avoid  denoting  “diphthongs.”  But  this  was  not  the  case  for  the  dark  vowel 
a.  Lacking  an  adequate  letter,  Macedonians  today  use  the  apostrophe  (’) 
to  denote  it.98 

On  May  3, 1945,  the  alphabet  project  was  presented  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  approved  by  it.  At  the  beginning  of  June,  the  ministry  also 
approved  a short  orthographical  and  morphological  guide.  Although  they 
did  not  embrace  the  Serbian  script,  the  codifiers  of  Macedonian  produced 
not  only  an  alphabet  but  also  a phonetic  orthography  that  was  very  close 
to  that  of  Serbian.  For  instance,  the  way  certain  important  terms — such  as 
“Macedonia,”  “Serbia”  and  “Yugoslavia” — are  written  is  practically  identi- 
cal in  Macedonian  and  Serbian  Cyrillic  ( Ma.KedoH.uja , Cp 6uja,JyzocAaeuja) 
yet  clearly  different  in  Bulgarian  ( Ma.KedoH.un , C%p6uH,  tOzoc/iaeust).  The 
new  alphabet  contains  three  letters  that  do  not  exist  in  Serbian  (although 
two  of  them  have  direct  parallels  there).  But  after  the  elimination  of  ?>, 
there  is  not  a single  Macedonian  character  that  is  also  used  in  Bulgarian 
but  not  in  Serbian. 

Not  surprisingly,  a number  of  Macedonian  intellectuals  had  reserva- 
tions concerning  the  newly  established  orthography.  This  was  true  not 
only  of  Venko  Markovski  and  of  Koneski’s  other  rivals  in  the  language 
commissions,  but  also  of  Nova  Makedonlja’s  editor  Vasil  Ivanovski  and  of 
the  old  Macedonian  activists  Pavel  Satev  and  Panko  Brasnarov,  who  held 
high  official  positions.  They  considered  the  new  Macedonian  script  and 
norm  too  “Serbified”  and  distant  from  the  “language”  and  the  “traditions” 


it  is  yneGmiK,  just  as  in  Bulgarian).  One  can  also  question  the  value  of  the  special  sign 
for  palatal  Ij — jb.  In  Serbian  it  is  used  more  frequently:  in  particular,  in  cases  compris- 
ing epenthetic  / — the  result  of  iotacism  of  b,  p,  m and  v (e.g.,  3eMJba — zemtja — “land,” 
“earth”).  But  in  Macedonian,  similarly  to  Bulgarian,  there  is  no  such  iotacism  of  b,  p,  m or 
v:  one  says  zemya  in  both  cases  (written  as  3eMja  in  Macedonian  and  3eMH  in  Bulgarian). 
In  some  cases,  the  usage  of  Ij  in  the  western-central  dialect  and  in  modern  Macedonian  is 
even  more  limited  than  in  Bulgarian.  Cf.  Macedonian  nedela  (“Sunday”  and  “week”)  and 
Bitola — Bulgarian  nedelya  and  Bitolya — Serbian  nedelja  and  Bitolj.  The  value  of  Jb  in  Mace- 
donian is  further  put  into  question  by  the  fact  that  many  words  that  contain  it  in  Serbian 
are  written  with  the  combination  i+j  (y ij ) in  Macedonian:  for  instance,  eoAja  (“will”)  and 
the  female  name  EuAjana  (in  Serbian  eoA>a  and  Eu/bcrna).  This  choice  of  letters  indicates 
to  what  extent  the  codifiers  of  the  Macedonian  alphabet  were  following  graphical  habits 
from  their  Serbian  education:  the  first  language  commission  agreed  on  the  need  of  a spe- 
cial sign  for  Ij,  for  instance. 

98  As  a result,  the  writing  of  texts  in  Macedonian  linguistic  varieties  different  from  the 
contemporary  standard  language  entails  the  excessive  use  of  apostrophes.  This  is  the  case 
for  the  classical  poem  of  Konstantin  Miladinov,  T'ga  za  jug,  often  cited  in  Macedonia. 
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of  Macedonia."  Later,  the  Bulgarian  polemists  would  concur.  But  the  lan- 
guage planning  within  the  Yugoslav  republic  was  certainly  more  complex 
than  the  impression  of  unequivocal  “Serbification”  created  by  the  (pro-) 
Bulgarian  writings. 


The  Codification  of  the  Lexicon  and  the  Definitive  Elaboration  of 
Contemporary  Macedonian 

The  pro-Serbian  trend  in  the  codification  of  standard  Macedonian  was 
obvious  in  a number  of  fields.  It  also  appeared  early  on  in  the  choice  of 
specialized  vocabulary.  For  instance,  the  grammatical  terminology  coined 
by  the  philologist  Vojislav  Ilic  strictly  followed  the  Serbian  model.100  “Ser- 
bification” also  shaped  the  first  Grammar  of  the  Macedonian  Language, 
published  in  1946  by  Krume  Kepeski.101  It  is  true  that  Kepeski  prepared 
his  grammar  in  haste,  at  the  educational  authorities’  insistence.  But  the 
rush  does  not  explain  why  one  can  find  “declensions”  in  this  grammar  of 
Macedonian  substantives  in  seven  cases,  as  in  Serbo-Croatian.  Because  of 
the  absence  of  real  flexions,  Kepeski  had  to  present  non-declined  nouns 
accompanied  by  prepositions  intended  to  give  the  idea  of  the  respective 
case  in  Serbian. 

This  abrupt  imitation  of  Serbo-Croatian  models  was,  however,  gradu- 
ally finessed  and  “corrected.”  For  instance,  a salient  feature  of  the  northern 
Macedonian  dialects  that  places  them  closer  to  Serbo-Croatian — the  ver- 
bal suffix  -ue — was  accepted  by  the  language  commissions  but  was  later 
replaced  by  the  suffix  -uva  (typical  of  the  western-central  dialect  and  close 
to  standard  Bulgarian).  Victor  Friedman  also  identifies  grammatical  fea- 
tures adopted  from  dialects  other  than  the  western-central — in  particular 


99  See  their  complaints  addressed  to  the  Bulgarian  communist  authorities:  BKP, 
Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vdpros,  1919-1946,  vol.  2 (Sofia:  GUA  pri  MS,  1999),  1245-1248, 
1275-1277;  TsDA  (Central  State  Archive — Sofia),  F.  214B,  OP.  1,  A.E.  517,  L.  3-11. 

100  For  “substantive” — imenka  (from  Serbian  imenica,  in  Bulgarian — sashtestvitelno 
ime),  “adjective” — pridavka  (Serbian — pridev,  Bulgarian — prilagatelno  ime),  “personal 
pronoun” — licna  zamenka  (Serbian — Lena  zamenica,  Bulgarian — lichno  mestoimenie), 
“singular” — ednina  (Serbian — -jednina,  Bulgarian — edinstveno  chislo),  “plural” — mnozina 
(Serbian — mnozina,  Bulgarian — mnozhestveno  chislo),  “subordinate  clauses” — zavisni 
recenici  (Serbian — zavisne  recenice,  Bulgarian — podchineni  izrecheniya),  etc.  About  the 
elaboration  of  the  linguistic  terminology:  Vojislav  Ilic,  “Poceci  stvaranja  i angazovanja 
makedonske  lingvisticke  terminologije,”  Zbornik  za  filologiju  i lingvistiku  XI  (Novi  Sad: 
Matica  srpska,  1968),  cited  by  Risteski,  Prilozi,  102-118. 

101  Krume  Kepeski,  Gramatika  na  makedonskiot  jazik  (Skopje:  Drzavno  knigoizdatel- 
stvo,  1946). 
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from  the  eastern  Macedonian  varieties.  The  last  fact  casts  doubt  on  the 
idea  that  these  varieties  were  completely  excluded  from  the  process  of 
codification  because  of  their  proximity  to  Bulgarian.102  And  simultane- 
ously with  the  direct  borrowings  from  Serbian,  the  Macedonian  linguists 
began  to  coin  new  words.  It  was  once  more  Blaze  Koneski  who  formulated 
the  basic  directives  for  the  construction  of  a Macedonian  vocabulary.103 

On  the  one  hand,  Koneski  introduced  certain  principles  that  placed 
the  evolving  lexicon  closer  to  Serbian  and  distinguished  it  from  Bulgarian. 
The  Bulgarian  and  Russian-like  suffix  -nie,  used  in  substantives  derived 
from  imperfective  verbs,  was  banished  by  Koneski  as  “archaic”  and  was 
replaced  by  -nje,  also  typical  of  Serbian.104  The  use  of  the  suffix  -stvo  was 
increased,  at  the  expense  of  the  “archaisms”  using  -ie,  again  characterizing 
Bulgarian.105 

On  the  other  hand,  Koneski  invented  new  words  using  Serbian  models. 
For  instance,  he  came  up  with  prasanje  (“question” — from  the  verb  prasa, 
“to  ask”);  the  Serbian  equivalent  is  pitanje  (from  the  corresponding  verb 
pitati),  while  the  Bulgarian  is  vapros  (an  adaptation  of  the  Russian  sub- 
stantive vopros ).  Koneski  sometimes  only  “Macedonized”  commonly  used 
Bulgarian  words,  such  as  vostanie  (“uprising”),  which  is  vastanie  in  Bulgar- 
ian and  ustanak  in  Serbo-Croatian.  As  this  example  shows,  the  “archaic” 
suffix  -nie  was,  however,  conserved  for  substantives  formed  on  the  basis 
of  perfective  verbs:  Koneski  retained  the  words  vnimanie  (“attention”)  and 
vlijanie  (“influence”),  identical  in  Bulgarian,  instead  of  borrowing  their 
Serbian  counterparts  paznja  and  uticaj. 

The  young  linguist  likewise  worked  to  create  an  original  lexicon.  He 
particularly  favored  the  suffix  -ba  for  the  construction  of  “purely  Macedo- 
nian” words  like  sostojba  (“state  of  affairs,”  “condition” — as  opposed  to  the 
Bulgarian  sastoyanie  and  the  Serbian  stanje ) and  polozba  (“situation” — as 
opposed  to  polozhenie  in  Bulgarian  and  polozaj  in  Serbian).106  There  are 
also  curious  examples:  Koneski  developed  the  substantive  nastan,  found 


102  Friedman,  “The  Modern  Macedonian,”  196,  201. 

103  “Beleski  za  recnikot  na  nasiot  jazik,”  a text  from  1946  (Koneski,  Za  makedonskiot 
literaturen,  18-39). 

104  The  suffix  -nje  is  certainly  present  in  the  Macedonian  dialects,  but  in  the  western- 
central  zone  there  was  the  version  -jnje,  that  is,  a form  with  an  anticipated  iotacism.  One 
can  find  this  suffix  in  the  works  of  Misirkov — for  instance,  barain'e  (“claim,”  “demand,” 
“requirement”)  instead  of  baranje  in  the  contemporary  Macedonian. 

105  For  other  examples:  Konstantin  Popov,  Iz  istoriyata  na  balgarskiya  knizhoven  ezik 
(Sofia:  BAN,  1985),  108-133. 

106  Koneski,  Za  makedonskiot  literaturen,  9. 
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in  a folk  song  recorded  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  brothers  Mila- 
dinov,  into  a fully  legitimate  word  for  “event.”  It  was  supposed  to  replace 
forms  such  as  sobitie  and  dogagjaj,  Macedonian  adaptations  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian and  the  Serbian  term  ( sabitie  and  dogadaj,  respectively). 

Of  course,  these  innovations  were  not  adopted  by  all  Macedonians 
immediately.  Koneski  himself  described  the  initial  reaction  towards  newly 
coined  words  such  as  nastan  and  prasanje : they  were  perceived  as  “funny.”107 
Other  observers  noted  that  certain  circles  were  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
standard  language,  in  some  cases  due  to  attachment  to  a native  dialect 
with  its  own  system  of  accents.  But  there  were  also  manifestations  of 
Serbian  or  Bulgarian  linguistic  habits,108  such  as  the  aforementioned  pro- 
Bulgarian  cases  of  Ivanovski,  Satev  and  Brasnarov.  Blaze  Koneski  stub- 
bornly resisted  all  claims  against  the  newfangled  national  language.  When 
certain  voices  in  Yugoslav  Macedonia  insisted  on  the  need  to  draw  the 
norm  closer  to  the  "Macedonian  dialects”  of  the  Pirin  region  in  Bulgaria, 
the  young  linguist  perceived  the  tacit  pro-Bulgarian  attitude  behind  such 
requests  and  firmly  rejected  them. 

However,  during  Yugoslavia’s  short  Stalinist  period,  there  was  an  indi- 
rect danger  of  the  “Bulgarization”  of  Macedonian — through  Russian  influ- 
ence. As  some  of  the  sample  words  and  letters  given  here  suggest,  modern 
standard  Bulgarian  is  heavily  Russified.  During  its  period  of  codification 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  Bulgarian  intellectuals  freely  borrowed  abstract 
concepts  and  specialized  terms  and  expressions  from  the  language  of  the 
big  Slavic  brother.  The  Russian  model  was  so  important  in  the  modeling 
of  the  new  standard  language  that  the  Bulgarian  linguist  Benyu  Tsonev 
later  stressed  that  “our  language  was  formed  through  Russian”  ( naskiyat 
ezik  se  e obrazuval  chrez  ruskiya).109  Macedonian-Bulgarian  intellectuals 
also  participated  in  this  process:  for  instance,  Rajko  Zinzifov  promoted 
dozens  of  Russian  words  in  modern  Bulgarian.110 

More  important  here  is  that,  in  general,  this  vocabulary  does  not  exist 
in  Serbian.  If  nineteenth-century  Bulgarian  authors  were  trying  to  “Slavi- 
cize”  their  language  through  Russian  know-how,  Vuk  Karadzic  adopted 
the  opposite  language-planning  strategy.  He  sought  to  rid  modern  Serbian 


107  Koneski,  Za  makedonskiot  literaturen,  23-24. 

108  Lunt,  “The  Creation,”  23. 

109  Tsonev,  Istoriya,  vol.  2,  344. 

110  Among  these  are  the  aforementioned  words  finishing  in  -nie  or  -ie,  such  as  vni- 
manie,  vliyanie  and  polozhenie.  See  Stoyan  Zherev,  Ezikat  na  Rayko  Zhinzifov  (Sofia:  BAN, 
1979)- 
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of  the  heavy  Russian  and/or  Church  Slavonic111  ballast  of  the  so-called 
Slavo-Serbian  language  ( slaveno serbs ki jezik)  that  previously  dominated  in 
Serbia.  Vuk  preferred  to  take  words  from  the  “popular”  tongue — including 
a number  of  Turkish  loanwords  that  were  systematically  eliminated  by 
Bulgarian  codifiers — or  from  Croatian  and/or  Western  Slavic  languages. 
As  a result,  both  Russians  and  Bulgarians  use,  for  instance,  nachalo  for 
“beginning”  and  pravitei(’)stvo  for  “government.”  At  the  same  time,  the 
Serbs  say  pocetak  and  vlada,  respectively  (the  same  words  are  used  in 
Croatian,  and  pocatek  and  vlada  are  used  in  Czech). 

Hence,  the  introduction  of  Russian  abstract  and  specialized  vocabulary 
in  Macedonian  would  make  it  identical  in  many  respects  with  Bulgarian. 
For  that  reason,  the  Macedonian  codifiers  intentionally  opted  for  the  Ser- 
bian model:112  pocetok  and  vlada  became  the  standard  Macedonian  terms 
for  “beginning”  and  “government.”  Koneski  explicitly  rejected  the  Russian- 
inspired  codification  of  the  lexicon.113  From  this  point  of  view,  the  rupture 
between  Tito’s  Yugoslavia  and  the  Stalinist  Cominform  in  1948  was  wel- 
come: Russian/Bulgarian  influence  was  finally  neutralized. 

Simultaneously,  as  if  to  corroborate  Cominformist  accusations  against 
Yugoslavia  as  a “lackey  of  Anglo-American  imperialism,”  the  Macedonian 
philologists  found  a remarkable  ally:  the  American  linguist  Horace  Lunt. 
As  assistant  professor  of  Slavic  languages  at  Harvard  University,  Lunt  was 
sent  to  Yugoslavia  in  1950  in  order  to  re-establish  exchanges  between 
his  institution  and  Yugoslav  academia.  During  his  stay,  Lunt  met  Blaze 
Koneski  and  other  scholars  from  the  Macedonian  republic  who  acquainted 
him  with  the  recently  established  Macedonian  standard  language.  Horace 
Lunt  was  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  conduct  fieldwork  in  Macedonia 
and  even  received  Yugoslav  financing.114  The  Harvard  Slavist  unquestion- 
ably made  a major  contribution  to  the  new  linguistic  norm.  In  1951  he 
authored  a seminal  article  on  the  morphology  of  the  Macedonian  verb. 


111  Church  Slavonic  ( tserkovnoslavyanskiy ) is  a late  Russian  version  of  the  Old  Slavonic 
of  Cyril  and  Methodius  and  is  currently  used  not  only  in  the  Russian  Church  but  also  in 
the  Bulgarian,  the  Serbian  and  the  Macedonian  Orthodox  Church. 

112  Sometimes  despite  the  official  directives  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  insisting  on 
using  Russian  patterns:  Ilic  disregarded  such  instructions  in  his  elaboration  of  the  gram- 
matical terminology  (Risteski,  Prilozi,  106). 

113  Blaze  Koneski,  Gramatika  na  makedonskiot jazik  (Skopje:  Kultura,  1967),  55-56. 

114  Victor  Friedman,  “Horace  G.  Lunt  and  the  Beginning  of  Macedonian  Studies  in  the 
United  States,”  in  Prilozi:  Oddelenie  za  lingvistika  i literaturna  nauka — Makedonska  aka- 
demija  na  naukite  i umetnostite,  1-2  (1998):  115-119.  Victor  Friedman,  “Blaze  Koneski  vo 
severnoamerikanskata  lingvistika,”  in  Pridonesot  na  Blaze  Koneski  za  makedonskata  kultura 
(Skopje:  Univerzitet  Sv.  Kiril  i Metodija,  1999),  29. 
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The  next  year,  he  published  the  first  scholarly  grammar  of  the  Macedo- 
nian language.115 

Lunt’s  hosts  were  also  busy:  in  1952  Blaze  Koneski  issued  the  first  part 
(Phonology)  of  his  own  Grammar  of  the  Macedonian  Language.116  The  next 
year  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Krste  Misirkov  Institute  for  Macedo- 
nian Language  ( Institutza  makedonski jazik  “Krste  Misirkov”).  The  institute 
published  the  scholarly  review  Makedonski  jazik,  which,  in  the  following 
decade,  endorsed  the  standard  version  of  many  orthographical,  phonetic 
and  morphological  features  that  initially  varied  greatly.117  The  lack  of  an 
academic  dictionary  of  Macedonian  was  addressed  only  in  1961,  when 
Blaze  Koneski,  Todor  Dimitrovski,  Blagoja  Korubin  and  Trajko  Stamatoski 
published  the  first  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Macedonian  Literary 
Language  with  Serbo-Croatian  Translations .118 

In  1967  Blaze  Koneski  became  the  first  president  of  the  Macedonian 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts  ( Makedonska  akademija  na  naukite  i umet- 
nostite  or  MANU).  Over  time  he  earned  the  reputation  of  “father  of  the 
Macedonian  literary  language” — a norm  that  clearly  claimed  both  liter- 
ary tradition  and  dialectal  basis  that  Bulgarian  scholars  regarded  as  “their 
own.”  Koneski  was  also  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Macedonian  Lan- 
guage, in  which  the  Macedonian  national  character  of  this  tradition  was 
asserted.119  As  for  Macedonian  dialectology,  it  also  had  a father:  Bozidar 
(Bozo)  Vidoeski,  editor  of  Makedonski  jazik  and  holder  of  important  posi- 
tions at  the  Institute  for  Macedonian  Language  as  well  as  at  the  Skopje 
University.120 

Koneski  and  Vidoeski  were  also  active  in  international  Slavist  net- 
works and  created  real  “Macedonist  schools”  in  countries  like  Poland: 
the  Polish  linguist  Zuzana  Topolinska  became  one  of  the  most  important 


115  Horace  Lunt,  A Grammar  of  the  Macedonian  Literary  Language  (Skopje:  Drzavno 
knigoizdatelstvo,  1952). 

116  Blaze  Koneski,  Gramatika  na  makedonskiot  literaturen  jazik  (Skopje:  Drzavno  kni- 
goizdatelstvo, 1952).  The  second  part  (Morphology)  was  published  two  years  later. 

117  See  the  analysis  of  Friedman,  “The  Sociolinguistics,’’  42-44.  For  the  larger  audience, 
it  was  instead  the  daily  journal  Nova  Makedonija  that  served  as  a principal  means  of  imple- 
mentation of  the  Macedonian  standard  norm. 

118  Blaze  Koneski  et  at,  Recnik  na  makedonskiot  jazik  so  srpskohrvatski  toikuvanja  (Sko- 
pje: Institut  za  makedonski  jazik,  1961).  The  other  two  volumes  appeared  in  1965  and 
1966. 

119  Koneski,  Istorya  na  makedonskiot  jazik. 

120  Bozidar  Vidoeski,  “Osnovni  dijalektni  grupi  vo  Makedonija,”  Makedonski  jazik  11-12 
(1960-1961);  Vidoeski,  “Makedonskite  dijalekti  vo  svetlinata  na  lingvistickata  geografija,” 
Makedonski  jazik  13-14  (1962-1963);  Vidoeski,  Dijalektite  na  makedonskiot  jazik,  vol.  1-3 
(Skopje:  MANU,  1998). 
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Macedonian  philologists.  Moreover,  thanks  to  Horace  Lunt,  Macedonian 
studies  developed  at  U.S.  universities.  A number  of  North  American  lin- 
guists recognized  the  existence  of  a separate  Macedonian  language  and 
literary  tradition,  including  Zbigniew  Gokjb  (Chicago),  Victor  Friedman 
(Chicago)  and  Christina  Kramer  (Toronto). 

The  Macedonian  linguists’  global  success  frustrated  their  Bulgarian  col- 
leagues. They  regarded,  for  instance,  Koneski’s  History  of  the  Macedonian 
Language  as  a plagiarism  and  “falsification”  of  the  Historical  Grammar  of 
the  Bulgarian  Language  written  by  Kiril  Mirchev,  a Bulgarian  scholar  origi- 
nating from  Bitola.121  Indeed,  Koneski  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  corpus 
of  texts  analyzed  by  Mirchev  and  to  claim  they  belonged  to  a language 
different  from  Bulgarian.  The  philologists  from  Sofia  also  observed  that 
Koneski  ignored  the  parallels  between  Macedonian  and  Bulgarian.  The 
specialist  from  Skopje  preferred  to  demonstrate  the  specificity  of  Mace- 
donian compared  to  the  other  Balkan  languages  (Albanian,  Modern  Greek 
and  Romanian/Aromanian).  In  this  way,  he  supposedly  tended  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  proximity  of  Bulgarian  to  Macedonian  was  lim- 
ited to  very  general  traits  typical  of  all  the  Balkan  idioms.  The  geographi- 
cal location  of  the  “Macedonian  dialects”  claimed  by  Bozo  Vidoeski  also 
provoked  resentment  in  Bulgarian  academic  circles.  These  noted  that 
the  dialectal  area  presented  by  Vidoeski  entered  deep  into  Bulgarian  (as 
well  as  Greek  and  Albanian)  territory  but  respected  the  internal  Yugoslav 
boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Serbia. 

In  fact,  these  debates  deserve  a more  detailed  presentation. 


Language  Polemics  between  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian  Scholars 
during  Communism 

The  arrival  in  power  of  the  communist-dominated  Fatherland  Front  in 
September  1944  had  a direct  impact  on  the  academic  milieu  in  Bulgaria 
as  well  as  on  the  conventional  interpretations  accepted  by  local  schol- 
ars. Between  1944  and  1948,  the  ruling  Communist  Party  promoted  the 
creation  of  a sizable  South  Slavic  federation  between  Bulgaria  and  Tito’s 
Yugoslavia,  and  one  of  its  goals  was  the  “unification”  of  the  divided  parts 
of  geographic  Macedonia.  In  line  with  Sofia’s  new  official  recognition 
of  a Macedonian  nation  in  the  Yugoslav  republic  and  of  a Macedonian 


121  Kiril  Mirchev,  Istoricheska  gramatika  na  balgarskiya  ezik  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo, 
1958)- 
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population  in  Bulgaria’s  own  Pirin  region,  Bulgarian  linguists  were  sup- 
posed to  subscribe  to  the  new,  politically  correct  opinion  that  there  was  a 
historical  difference  between  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian. 

Certain  scholars  reacted  accordingly.  In  1946  Ivan  Lekov  published  a 
positive  review  of  Krume  Kepeski’s  grammar.122  This  was  the  moment 
when  education  in  the  Macedonian  language — a language  still  in  the  pro- 
cess of  codification — was  introduced  even  inside  Bulgaria,  in  the  schools 
of  the  Pirin  region.  The  local  journal  Pirinsko  delo  had  a page  in  Macedo- 
nian where  Koneski  himself  explained  to  the  “Macedonians  of  Bulgaria” 
the  principles  of  the  new  norm. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bulgarian  linguists  were  certainly  reluctant  to  give 
up  their  traditional  views.  Lekov’s  article,  which  was  very  short,  empha- 
sized that  the  Macedonian  Slavic  dialects  were  considered  “Macedono- 
Bulgarian”  by  foreign  Slavists  as  well.  When  Kiril  Mirchev  was  invited  to 
Skopje — as  a “Macedonian” — at  the  end  of  1944  to  contribute  to  the  codifi- 
cation of  the  new  standard  language,  he  turned  down  the  proposal.123  This 
was  more  than  understandable:  before  the  communist  regime  came  to 
power,  the  Bitola  native  severely  criticized  Serbian  claims  concerning  the 
dialects  of  the  “Macedonian  Bulgarians.”124  His  Serbian  colleagues  likewise 
had  to  face  the  new  political  reality:  Aleksandar  Belie,  who  had  worked 
extensively  on  what  he  labeled  Old  stokavian  “Serbo-Macedonian,”125  had 
to  give  up  his  claims  on  the  language  spoken  in  the  southernmost  republic 
of  the  new  federative  and  “people’s”  Yugoslavia. 

Thus  the  recognition  of  a Macedonian  language  by  the  end  of  the 
war  almost  succeeded  in  ending  decades  of  contention  over  the  Slavic 
vernaculars  of  Macedonia.  I say  “almost,”  because  the  conflict  between 
Belgrade  and  the  Cominform  (including  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party) 
curbed  Bulgarian  tolerance  towards  the  manner  of  standardization  of  the 
Macedonian  language.  As  early  as  1948,  two  major  forums  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  BCP  (the  Sixteenth  Plenum  and  the  Fifth  Congress) 
condemned  the  “Serbified  language”  of  Skopje — the  same  language  that, 
in  the  meantime,  the  communist  authorities  had  imposed  themselves 
in  the  Pirin  region.  Blaze  Koneski  reacted  immediately  to  the  Bulgarian 


122  Ivan  Lekov,  “Krume  Kepeski,  Makedonska  gramatika,”  Ezik  i literatura  2 (1946): 
47-48. 

123  Risteski,  Prilozi,  179. 

124  Kiril  Mirchev,  Srabskata  nauka  za  ezika  na  makedonskite  baigari  (Sofia:  MNP, 
1943). 

125  Aleksandar  Belie,  Galicki  dijalekat  (Belgrade:  Srpska  kraljevska  akademija,  1935). 
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accusations,  seeing  them  as  an  attack  on  Macedonians’  national  identity 
itself.126 

Although  they  stopped  education  in  Macedonian  inside  the  country,  at 
least  initially,  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  and  state  continued  to  rec- 
ognize a distinct  Macedonian  identity.  They  merely  criticized  Yugoslavia’s 
“Tito-fascist”  rulers  as  well  as  the  “Serbihed”  standard  norm  of  the  Mace- 
donian republic.  This  trend  found  expression  in  a paper  entitled  On  the 
Macedonian  Literary  Language,  authored  by  Kiril  Mirchev  in  1952.127  From 
a conceptual  point  of  view,  Mirchev  took  advantage  of  a certain  mutation 
in  Soviet  linguistics  announced  by  Stalin  himself.  In  his  work  Marxism 
and  Problems  of  Linguistics  (1950),  the  “Father  of  Nations”  condemned  the 
(hitherto  official)  theory  of  Nicholas  Marr  according  to  which  class  dif- 
ferences were  more  important  than  ethnic  differences  in  the  languages 
of  humanity.  This  criticism  restored  credibility  to  traditional  nationalist 
approaches. 

Mirchev  adopted  Stalin’s  idea  that  dialects,  marginalized  by  the  codi- 
fication of  a certain  national  language,  could  give  birth  to  a different 
language,  in  appropriate  social  and  economic  conditions.  This  formula 
allowed  the  specialist  from  Sofia  to  re-appropriate  the  Macedonian  into 
the  “Bulgarian  language  area”  without  rejecting  the  current  existence  of  a 
separate  linguistic  norm.  Kiril  Mirchev  tried  to  show  that  Macedonian  was 
a “branch”  of  Bulgarian,  a posteriori  developed  into  literary  language.  He 
also  emphasized  that  the  Macedonian  national  consciousness  was  a “late 
product.”  Nevertheless,  the  Bulgarian  linguist  did  not  deny  the  “need”  for 
a specific  Macedonian  norm:  he  only  condemned  the  “Serbihcation”  of  its 
lexicon  and  orthography — a locus  communis  of  all  the  Bulgarian  critiques 
to  this  day.  In  any  case,  this  was  enough  to  outrage  Blaze  Koneski,  the 
codifier  of  the  “Serbihed”  norm,  who  responded  in  a special  essay.128 

Hence  the  political  context  after  the  Tito-Stalin  split  restructured  the 
traditional  polemics  concerning  the  Macedonian  Slavic  vernacular.  While 
the  Serbian  scholars  remained  silent,  the  controversy  continued  between 
their  Bulgarian  and — this  time — Macedonian  colleagues.  Inside  Sofia’s 
academic  community,  the  context  was  slowly  evolving  towards  a reasser- 
tion of  theses  from  the  pre-communist  period.  This  evolution  is  visible  in 


126  Blaze  Koneski,  Po  povod  najnoviot  napad  na  nasiot  jazik  (Skopje:  Zemski  odbor  na 
NR  Makedonija,  1948). 

127  Kiril  Mirchev,  Za  makedonskiya  literaturen  ezik  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1952). 

128  Blaze  Koneski,  “Profesorot  Mircev  protiv  makedonskiot  pravopis,”  Makedonski  jazik 
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the  various  editions  of  Stoyko  Stoykov’s  Bulgarian  Dialectology.  The  first 
edition,  published  in  1949,  treated  the  Macedonian  dialects  as  distinct 
from  Bulgarian  and  merely  mentioned  the  “particularly  strong  connec- 
tion” between  them  and  the  Bulgarian  dialects.129  The  second  edition, 
from  1956,  emphasized  more  than  twelve  centuries  of  existence  of  the 
Macedonian  dialects  “within”  the  Bulgarian  “nationality”  and  “nation” — 
before  their  standardization  as  a different  norm.130  The  next  edition  of 
Stoykov’s  academic  dialectology  (1962)  clearly  subsumed  the  Macedo- 
nian dialects  into  the  Bulgarian  language.  However,  the  author  graciously 
bestowed  on  the  Macedonians  the  right  to  develop  their  own  nation  and 
national  language.131  At  that  moment,  the  specialists  from  the  Institute  of 
Bulgarian  Language  (in  the  framework  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences)  were 
using  the  notion  of  “Bulgaro-Macedonian  dialects,”  still  implying  a certain 
compromise  with  the  existence  of  a parallel  language. 

Soon  this  generosity  was  abandoned.  From  the  early  1960s  on,  the  party 
and  state  leadership  of  Todor  Zhivkov  adopted  a much  less  accommodat- 
ing policy  on  the  Macedonian  question.  Throughout  the  following  decade, 
this  policy  resurrected  traditional  formulas  of  Bulgarian  nationalism.  The 
held  of  historiography  revived  the  conventional  narrative  of  Macedonia 
as  a Bulgarian  land.  The  same  was  true  of  the  linguistic  held.  As  early 
as  March  1963,  in  a plenum  of  the  supreme  party  leadership,  Zhivkov 
declared  that  the  Macedonian  language  was  nothing  more  than  an  “idiom 
belonging  to  our  western  idioms,  a dialect.”132  The  same  idea  apparently 
led  Georgi  Dzhagarov,  director  of  the  Union  of  Bulgarian  Writers  and 
personal  advisor  of  Zhivkov,  to  refuse  to  sign  an  agreement  in  1966  with 
Macedonian  writers  composed  in  their  language  as  well.  The  scandal  pro- 
voked by  Dzhagarov  proved  to  be  only  the  hrst  in  a long  series  of  “linguis- 
tic debates”  between  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian  officials.  In  fact,  apart 
from  certain  temporary  exceptions  in  the  early  1970s,  from  that  moment 
on,  Bulgarian  state  representatives  systematically  refused  to  sign  bilateral 
contracts  and  any  documents  also  composed  in  Macedonian. 

In  1968  Bulgarian  dialectology  was  again  rewritten:  the  new  edition  of 
Stoykov’s  monograph  no  longer  supposed  that  the  Macedonian  dialects 


129  Stoykov  also  accused  linguists  from  the  “capitalist”  period,  such  as  Stefan  Mladenov, 
of  “chauvinism”  because  they  treated  Macedonian  and  southeastern  Serbian  dialects  as 
Bulgarian:  Stoyko  Stoykov,  Batgarska  diaiektotogiya  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1949),  36-37. 

130  Stoyko  Stoykov,  Batgarska  diaiektotogiya  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1956),  38. 

131  Stoyko  Stoykov,  Batgarska  diaiektotogiya  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1962),  49-50. 

132  BKP,  Kominternat  i Makedonskiyat  vapros,  1286-1287. 
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could  develop  into  a distinct  language.133  Meanwhile,  the  tension  between 
Sofia  and  Belgrade  became  almost  explosive.  As  Bulgaria  was  among  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  that  suppressed  the  Prague  Spring,  Yugoslavia 
feared  a similar  invasion  of  (pro-)Soviet  forces  from  its  eastern  neighbor. 
Thus  1968  was  marked  by  constant  disagreement  between  the  Bulgarian 
and  Yugoslav  (Macedonian)  press  as  well  as  by  extreme  tension  among 
the  diplomats  of  the  two  countries.  Not  surprisingly,  this  also  affected  lin- 
guistic production. 

In  the  same  year  the  Short  Comparative  Historical  and  Typological 
Grammar  of  the  Slavic  Languages  was  published  by  Ivan  Lekov,  head  of 
the  chair  of  Slavic  linguistics  at  Sofia  University  and  the  section  of  the 
same  name  at  the  Institute  for  Bulgarian  Language.134  Although  this 
monograph  was  of  unprecedented  importance  to  Bulgarian  linguistics, 
the  book  did  not  reach  its  intended  audience:  on  the  very  day  it  appeared 
in  bookstores,  it  was  confiscated  and  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The 
reason:  in  his  comparison  of  the  phonological,  morphological  and  other 
traits  of  Slavic  languages  in  their  historical  development,  Lekov  included 
the  Macedonian  language. 

In  fact,  his  expressions  are  quite  cautious.  Lekov  refers  to  the  “new 
Macedonian  language”  and  “the  newfangled  Macedonian  literary  lan- 
guage.” He  presents  the  typical  historical  evolutions  of  “Bulgarian  with 
Macedonian”  and  uses  the  term  “Bulgaro-Macedonian”  for  the  vernacular 
varieties.  Although  nothing  in  the  text  implies  a separate  historical  conti- 
nuity of  Macedonian,  the  timid  recognition  of  the  contemporary  standard 
norm  was  obviously  enough.  The  Presidium  of  the  Bulgarian  Academy  of 
Sciences  severely  criticized  Lekov  for  “unpatriotic  behavior.”  Later,  he  was 
excluded  from  the  leadership  of  the  International  Committee  of  Slavists, 
where  he  held  the  position  of  vice-president:  this  was  done  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Bulgarian  delegation.135 

Lekov  was  certainly  not  a dissident:  his  prudent  formulas  about  Mace- 
donia’s Slavic  language  would  have  been  completely  acceptable  in  the 
preceding  years,  when  the  monograph  was  being  prepared.  But  in  1968 — a 
time  of  serious  political  tension  between  Sofia  and  Belgrade — Lekov’s  writ- 
ing was  already  “out  of  date.”  This  was  demonstrated  during  the  Congress 


133  Stoyko  Stoykov,  Balgarska  diatektotogiya  (Sofia:  Nauka  i izkustvo,  1968),  49. 

134  Ivan  Lekov,  Kratka  sravnitelno-istoricheska  i tipologicheska  gramatika  na  siavyan- 
skite  ezitsi  (Sofia:  BAN,  1968). 

135  Obshtnost  L mnogoobrazie  na  slavyanskite  ezitsi.  Sbornik  v chest  na  prof.  Ivan  Lekov 
(Sofia:  Akademichno  slavistichno  druzhestvo,  1997),  7, 10-14,  31-32,  35-36. 
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of  Slavic  Studies  that  year,  held  in  rebellious  Prague:  it  became  a battle- 
held  between  Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  Macedonian  scholars.  During  the 
dispute,  Maksim  Mladenov,  dialectologist  from  the  Institute  of  Bulgarian 
Language,  rejected  any  concept  of  a “Bulgaro-Macedonian”  dialectal  con- 
tinuum, saying  that  the  language  community  of  Macedonia  and  Bulgaria 
could  only  be  Bulgarian.136 

The  Bulgarian  scholars  were  particularly  critical  of  the  dialectologi- 
cal  maps  of  Bozidar  Vidoeski,  which  show  the  isoglosses  of  the  Macedo- 
nian language  covering  the  Pirin  region  as  well.137  Sofia’s  response  was 
swift.  Following  a resolution  of  the  Politburo  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  BCP  from  ig6g  (concerning  the  development  of  Bulgarian  studies 
abroad),138  the  Institute  of  Bulgarian  Language  decided  not  to  respect 
political  boundaries  when  depicting  dialects  in  the  forthcoming  volume 
of  the  Bulgarian  Dialectologlcal  Atlas.  As  a result,  the  territories  of  geo- 
graphic Macedonia  and  of  southeastern  Serbia  entered  the  publication. 
Another  atlas  of  the  “Bulgarian  dialects”  in  Aegean  (Greek)  Macedonia 
appeared  in  ig72.139  Thus,  in  the  ig70s,  the  dialectologists  significantly 
expanded  the  “Bulgarian  linguistic  area.”  If  Stoykov’s  ig68  dialectology 
remained  contained  within  the  state  borders  of  Bulgaria,  this  was  not  the 
case  for  the  studies  published  a decade  later.140 

The  “ethnic  belonging”  of  dialects  was,  however,  one  of  the  aspects  of 
the  quarrel  between  Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  Macedonian  linguists.  The 
second  one,  directly  related  to  the  first,  was  the  identity  of  the  histori- 
cal past  of  the  Slavic  vernacular  in  Macedonia.  As  already  mentioned,  in 
the  traditionalist  philological  held,  the  linguistic  problems  are  necessarily 
intertwined  with  those  of  national  history.  That  is  why  Yugoslav  Macedo- 
nian scholars  often  expressed  their  opinion  on  historical  questions:  this 
was  the  case  with  Koneski.  In  Bulgaria  nationally  minded  cooperation 
between  linguists  and  historians  was  largely  inspired  and  encouraged  by 
the  party  leadership. 


136  NA-BAN  (Scholarly  archive  of  the  Bulgarian  Academy  of  Sciences),  F.  88,  OP.  3,  A.E. 
19.  L.  49. 

137  Yordan  Ivanov,  ‘“Osnovni  dijalektni  grupi  vo  Makedonija’  i TVlakedonskite  dijalekti 
vo  svetlinata  na  lingvistickata  geografija’  ot  B.  Vidoeski,”  Batgarski  ezik  4-5  (1969):  467-471. 
See  Rossitza  Guentcheva,  “Vidimi  mitove:  balgarskite  ezikovi  karti  prez  vtorata  polovina 
na  20  vek,”  Kritika  i humanizam  3 (2001),  105. 

138  TsPA  (the  former  Central  Archive  of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party),  F.  1,  OP.  35, 
A.E.  138. 

139  Guentcheva,  “Vidimi  mitove,”  95-97. 

140  Yordan  Ivanov,  Balgarska  dialektologiya  (Plovdiv:  PU  Paisiy  Hilendarski,  1978). 
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During  the  March  1963  plenum,  Todor  Zhivkov  indicated  the  link 
between  the  linguistic  and  historical  fields.  He  stressed  Sofia’s  traditional 
point  of  view,  according  to  which  it  was  the  “Bulgarian”  idiom  of  Macedo- 
nia that  the  brothers  Cyril  and  Methodius  used  in  their  translations  into 
Old  Slavonic.  The  same  went  for  the  language  of  the  Ohrid  School  estab- 
lished in  the  late  ninth  century  by  Kliment,  the  most  prominent  disciple 
of  the  brothers  from  Salonika.  With  this  assertion,  Zhivkov  incited  the 
Bulgarian  scholars  to  denounce  the  current  “Serbihcation”  of  the  language 
in  the  Yugoslav  republic.  This  exhortation  was  reiterated  in  1967-1968  by 
a resolution  of  the  Politburo  of  the  CC  of  the  BCP  concerning  the  Mace- 
donian question  and  by  concomitant  directives  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
CC.  They  obliged  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  coordinate  the  research 
activity  of  historians,  linguists  and  literary  scholars  who  were  supposed 
to  elaborate  a common  and  coherent  position  on  “the  history,  culture  and 
language  of  Macedonia.”141 

As  a result,  the  Bulgarian  linguists  started  fighting  the  theses  of  their 
Yugoslav  colleagues  on  a number  of  historical  figures  from  medieval 
and  Ottoman  Macedonia  who  have  left  a written  legacy.  They  firmly 
denounced  Blaze  Koneski’s  insistence  that  the  Macedonian  language  had 
been  developing  separately  since  the  era  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  and  their 
followers.142  Gradually,  the  Institute  of  Bulgarian  Language  was  seized  by 
the  spirit  of  historical  revisionism:  it  began  republishing  works  of  Bulgar- 
ian scholars  from  the  early  twentieth  century  and  the  interwar  period, 
previously  held  to  be  “chauvinists.”143  The  institute  also  edited  collections 
of  carefully  selected  opinions  of  “impartial”  Western-  and  Central  Euro- 
pean, Russian  and  Balkan  scholars  about  the  Bulgarian  character  of  the 
Macedonian  Slavic  vernacular.  The  canonical  title  of  one  of  these  publica- 
tions— Foreign  Scholars  on  the  Bulgarian  Southwestern  Idioms144 — shows 


141  TsPA,  F.  1,  OP.  35,  AE.  127,  L.  17. 

142  Valentin  Stankov,  “‘Makedonskiot  jazik  vo  razvojot  na  slovenskite  literaturni  jazici’ 
ot  Blazhe  Koneski,”  Balgarski  ezik  6 (1968). 

143  This  being  the  case  of  Stefan  Mladenov’s  Geschichte  der  bulgarischen  Sprache,  re- 
edited  in  Bulgarian  fifty  years  after  its  initial  publication  in  German:  Stefan  Mladenov, 
Istoriya  na  balgarskiya  ezik  (Sofia:  BAN,  1979).  MladenoVs  map  of  the  linguistic  Greater 
Bulgaria  was  frequently  reproduced:  for  instance,  in  Uvod  v izuchavaneto  na  yuzhno- 
slavyanskite  ezitsi  (Sofia:  BAN,  1986),  22-23.  Benyu  Tsonev’s  history  of  the  Bulgarian  lan- 
guage from  the  1930s  was  also  republished:  Benyu  Tsonev,  Istoriya  na  balgarskiya  ezik 
(Sofia:  BAN,  1984). 

144  Chuzhdestranni  ucheni  zayugozapadnite  balgarski  govori  (Sofia:  BAN,  1979).  The  col- 
lection contains  declarations  of  scholars  such  as  Vuk  Karadzic,  Vatroslav  Jagic,  Vatroslav 
Oblak  and  Afanasiy  Selishchev.  The  Bulgarian  scholars,  however,  discarded  other  writings 
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another  conspicuous  conceptual  evolution:  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  even 
the  expression  "Macedonian  dialects”  disappeared  from  the  terminology 
used  by  Sofia’s  academia. 

However,  after  resurrecting  the  image  of  Greater  Bulgaria,  the  specialists 
in  Sofia  faced  a significant  problem.  This  was  the  “lack  of  understanding” 
by  their  foreign  (non-Yugoslav)  colleagues.  The  newly  codified  Macedo- 
nian language  was  taught  in  a number  of  departments  of  Slavic  studies 
in  Western  Europe  and  in  America  as  well  as  in  “fraternal  countries”  of 
communist  Eastern  Europe.  Even  Soviet  colleagues  were  not  likely  to 
accept  the  Bulgarian  point  of  view:  there  were  courses  in  the  Macedonian 
language  at  Moscow  University  led  by  Rina  Usikova,  a former  student  of 
Samuil  Bernstein.  Chapters  on  “Macedonian”  appeared  in  every  Russian 
university  textbook  of  Slavic  languages  and  literatures.  Macedonian  was 
also  researched,  and  thus  recognized,  by  the  Institute  of  Slavic  and  Balkan 
Studies  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR. 

The  international  context  definitely  did  not  favor  the  Bulgarian  position. 
In  1982  the  Institute  of  Bulgarian  Language  canceled  its  participation  in 
two  major  projects:  the  Pan-Slavic  Linguistic  Atlas  and  the  Pan-Carpathian 
Dialectal  Atlas  launched,  respectively,  in  1958  and  in  1973  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  Slavists  and  by  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
Bulgarians  could  not  work  on  these  initiatives  side-by  side  with  Yugoslav 
specialists  like  Bozidar  Vidoeski  and  Pavle  fvic.145  Otherwise,  the  scholars 
from  Sofia  would  have  had  to  accept  their  colleagues’  recognition  of  a 
separate  Macedonian  language  and  dialects.  As  a result,  Bulgaria  appears 
in  both  of  the  atlases  as  a blank  spot.146 

Seeking  to  gain  legitimacy  for  their  point  of  view  on  Macedonian  iden- 
tity and  language,  the  leaders  of  the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  and  state, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  spread  pro-Bulgarian  propa- 
ganda in  international  scholarly  circles.  In  1968-1969  they  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  University  of  Chicago  from  awarding  Blaze  Koneski  an  honorary 


of  Karadzic,  Jagic  or  Oblak  in  which  they  defined  (some  of)  the  Macedonian  Slavic  dialects 
as  “Serbian”  or  as  intermediate  between  Bulgarian  and  Serbian. 

145  A leading  Serbian  dialectologist  who,  among  other  things,  tried  to  demonstrate 
the  “exceptional”  similarity  between  Serbian  and  Macedonian  and  the  “big”  difference 
between  the  latter  and  Bulgarian:  Risteski,  Prilozi,  164. 

146  This  result  of  nationalist  intransigence  also  provoked  debates  within  the  linguistic 
milieus  in  Sofia:  Dora  Ivanova-Mircheva,  “Rabotata  na  balgarskata  komisiya  v Obshto- 
slavyanskiya  lingvistichen  atlas,”  Batgarski  ezik  4 (1982).  See  also  the  polemics  between 
Maksim  Mladenov  and  Ivan  Kochev  eight  years  later:  Maksim  Mladenov,  “Otnovo  po 
nyakoi  vaprosi  okolo  Obshtoslavyanskiya  lingvistichen  atlas”  and  Ivan  Kochev,  “Vmesto 
otgovor,”  Batgarski  ezik  4 (1990). 
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degree.147  In  ig6g  the  aforementioned  resolution  on  the  development  of 
Bulgarian  studies  ( balgaristika ) abroad  sought  to  spread  the  “historical 
truth”  about  Macedonia  and  to  counter  Yugoslavia’s  “falsification”  of  the 
history  of  the  Bulgarian  language.  The  resolution  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a Center  for  Bulgarian  Studies  in  the  framework  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, intended  to  coordinate  historical,  linguistic,  literary,  ethnographic 
and  folkioristic  research  and  to  disseminate  its  “results”  outside  the  coun- 
try. In  ig77  a new  resolution  of  the  Politburo  of  the  CC  of  BCP  on  the 
development  of  Bulgarian  studies  was  targeted  at  the  Macedonian  studies 
that  were  enjoying  success  in  foreign  universities  and  academies.148 

All  these  ambitious  administrative  efforts  notwithstanding,  the  Bulgar- 
ian linguists  were  not  able  to  provide  a viable  answer  to  a basic  question: 
even  if  one  grants  that  Macedonian  interpretations  of  the  ethnic  identity 
of  medieval  or  nineteenth-century  writers  are  selective  and  tendentious, 
why  would  a Macedonian  standard  language  be  impossible  today ? Refer- 
ring to  a dialectal  continuum  between  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia,  as  well  as 
invoking  history,  did  not  really  offer  conceptual  arguments  against  what 
the  Bulgarian  linguists  had  previously  recognized:  the  formation  of  a new 
literary  language,  although  based  on  “Bulgarian”  dialects.  Despite  the  sup- 
pression of  Lekov’s  grammar,  one  thing  was  clear,  at  least  to  specialists: 
contemporary  Macedonian  was  not  a “dialect.”  Regardless  of  the  opinion 
Zhivkov  expressed  as  early  as  ig63,  Macedonian  had  its  own  grammar, 
dictionary,  literary  usage  and  political  and  public  life.  The  sociolinguis- 
tic  criteria  distinguishing  standardized  language  variety  from  “dialect” 
tended  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  Bulgarian  position.  Theoretically,  it 
was  impossible  to  claim  the  “dialectal  character”  of  a standard  language. 
The  Institute  of  Bulgarian  Language  nevertheless  found  a “solution.” 


The  Doctrine  of  The  Unity  of  the  Bulgarian  Language 

In  ig78  the  Institute  bluntly  attacked  the  Macedonian  standard  language 
by  publishing  a kind  of  manifesto  entitled  The  Unity  of  the  Bulgarian 
Language  in  the  Past  and  Today.  Initially  edited  as  a pamphlet,  the  text 
was  republished  in  the  Institute’s  review  Balgarski  ezik}49  The  document 


147  Friedman,  “Blaze  Koneski  vo  severnoamerikanskata  lingvistika.” 

148  TsPA,  F.  l,  OP.  66,  A.E.  639. 

149  Edinstvoto  na  balgarskiya  ezik  v minaloto  i dnes  (Sofia:  BAN,  1978);  “Edinstvoto  na 
balgarskiya  ezik  v minaloto  i dnes,”  Balgarski  ezik  1 (1978):  1-43. 
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deserves  particular  attention  insofar  as  the  postulates  set  down  in  it  are 
still  unshakable  among  Bulgarian  linguists. 

From  a conceptual  point  of  view,  the  manifesto  was  inspired  by  a thesis 
of  Melitina  Borodina,  a Soviet  specialist  in  Romance  languages.  According 
to  her,  the  dialects  do  not  necessarily  represent  oral  linguistic  varieties. 
Referring  to  this  discovery,  the  Bulgarian  scholars  insisted  on  the  possible 
existence  of  “literary  dialects”  that  they  also  identified  as  “regional  literary 
languages”  or  “versions  of  a national  language.”  This  solution  allowed 
recognition  of  the  obvious — the  existence  of  a separate  Macedonian  literary 
norm — without  surrendering  the  assertion  of  a subordinate  character  of 
Macedonian  vis-a-vis  Bulgarian,  of  its  “dialectal”  status.  Thus  the  Macedo- 
nian language  was  defined  by  The  Unity  as  a “regional  written  norm  of  the 
Bulgarian  language”  ( pismeno-regionalna  norma  na  balgarskiya  ezik ) used 
in  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Macedonia  and  based  on  the  southwestern 
Bulgarian  A-dialect.150 

This  allegation  was  substantiated  using  a certain  linguistic  precedent: 
there  was  already  a normalized  Slavic  variety  distinct  from  standard  Bul- 
garian but  claiming  a Bulgarian  identity.  It  was  the  so-called  banatsci 
balgarsci  or  palcensci — the  idiom  of  a Catholic  Bulgarian  minority  liv- 
ing in  the  Banat  region  (located  mostly  in  modern  Romania).151  As  early 
as  1967,  the  dialectologist  Stoyko  Stoykov  classified  Banat  Bulgarian  as  a 
“second  Bulgarian  literary  language.”  Stoykov’s  colleagues  gladly  utilized 
the  existence  of  such  a parallel  norm  in  order  to  classify  Macedonian  in  a 
similar  way:  as  a written  “regional  language”  used  outside  the  state  boun- 
daries of  Bulgaria  but  possessing  an  essential  Bulgarian  identity. 

Sofia’s  academicians  were  obviously  not  preoccupied  with  the  obvious 
and  significant  differences  between  Banat  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian. 
The  latter  certainly  does  not  claim  the  ethnic  or  national  belonging  of  the 
former.  For  the  Bulgarians  from  western  Romania,  the  Bulgarian  linguistic 
institute  takes  into  account  the  ethnic  self-identification  of  the  speakers 
(as  problematic  as  it  actually  is).  Yet  Macedonian  is  relegated  to  the  status 
of  a “regional  written  norm”  only  on  the  basis  of  an  essentialist  definition, 


150  The  term  refers  to  a certain  phonetic  particularity  of  the  Veles-Prilep-Kicevo-Bitola 
dialect,  namely  the  evolution  of  the  Old  Slavonic  nasal  0 into  a:  for  instance,  zab,  raka 
(from  Old  Slavonic  zobz,  roka ) vs.  zab,  raka  in  standard  Bulgarian  (meaning  “tooth”  and 
"hand"  respectively). 

151  For  an  analysis  of  the  various  language  policies  (Habsburg,  Hungarian,  Romanian, 
Bulgarian)  that  have  shaped  this  idiom,  see  Rossitza  Guentcheva,  “State,  Nation  and  Lan- 
guage: The  Bulgarian  Community  in  the  Region  of  Banat,  1860S-1990S”  (PhD  diss.,  Cam- 
bridge University,  2001). 
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disregarding  the  modern  realities  of  identity.  In  this  way,  the  language  of 
some  15,000  persons,  used  mostly  in  church  booklets  and  in  a few  periodi- 
cals, was  put  on  the  same  level  as  one  of  the  Yugoslav  federation’s  official 
languages,  perceived  as  a mother  tongue  by  about  2 million  people. 

The  demonstration  of  “the  unity”  of  the  Bulgarian  language  “today” 
depended,  however,  on  the  confirmation  of  its  unity  “in  the  past.”  Here, 
the  Bulgarian  scholars  walked  onto  a somewhat  larger  battlefield:  the 
definition  of  the  “ethnic”  identity  of  Old  (Church)  Slavonic,  that  is,  of  the 
language  variety  used  in  the  first  translations  and  original  works  in  Slavic. 
According  to  the  logic  followed  by  Sofia’s  scholars,  the  demonstration  of 
its  “Bulgarian  character”  would  a fortiori  corroborate  the  present  “unity”  of 
the  Bulgarian  language,  hence  the  “Bulgarian”  nature  of  Macedonian. 

The  reason  was  that  the  Old  Slavonic  language  was  based  on  idioms  spo- 
ken in  the  ninth  century  in  the  region  of  Salonika,  the  native  place  of  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  which  is  held  to  be  the  capital  of  geographic  Macedonia. 
Traditionally,  in  Bulgarian  studies  the  language  codified  by  the  brothers 
from  Salonika  is  labeled  “Old  Bulgarian”  ( starobalgarski ).  This  designation 
also  used  to  be  found  in  writings  of  German-speaking  scholars,  some  of 
which  still  use  Altbulgarisch  as  a term  equivalent  to  Altkirchenslawisch.152 
It  must  be  noted  that  Cyril  and  Methodius  have  been  among  the  “foun- 
dation myths”  of  Bulgarian  nationalism  since  its  very  construction  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  two  Byzantine  missionaries  were,  and  are  even 
nowadays,  regarded  as  being  (at  least  partially)  of  Bulgarian  origin.  Their 
activity — the  creation  of  the  Slavic  Glagolitic  script  (an  act  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Bulgaria) — as  well  as  its  development  into  Cyrillic  in  the 
late  ninth-  and  tenth-century  Bulgarian  state  (during  the  so-called  Golden 
Age  of  Old  Bulgarian  literature  and  culture)  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant alleged  “contributions”  of  the  country  to  world  civilization.  However, 
given  the  birthplace  of  Cyril  and  Methodius,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  fol- 
lowing the  Bulgarian  example,  Macedonian  nationalism  also  claims  them 
as  national  emblems.  In  an  attempt  to  prove  the  historical  continuity  of 
their  language,  scholars  from  Skopje  insist  that  Old  Slavonic  was  essen- 
tially Macedonian.153 


152  It  should  be  distinguished  from  the  later  Church  Slavonic — the  Russian  version  of 
the  Old  Slavonic/“01d  Bulgarian”  mentioned  earlier. 

153  Vaillant  had  named  the  idiom  of  the  creators  of  the  Slavic  script  “Old  Macedonian” 
( vieux  macedonien):  Andre  Vaillant,  Manuel  du  vieux  slave  (Paris:  Institut  d’etudes  slaves, 
1948),  20. 
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This  designation  certainly  projects,  retroactively,  modern  linguistic  real- 
ities over  the  distant  past — in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  ethnicizing 
of  the  same  extinct  language  variety  as  “Old  Bulgarian.”154  In  The  Unity, 
the  language’s  “Bulgarian”  character  is  emphasized  in  order  to  counter 
the  claims  of  a distinct  Macedonian  tongue  today.  Insofar  as  the  histori- 
cal continuity  claimed  by  the  latter  is  “fake,”  it  must  lack  any  legitimate 
foundation  outside  the  age-old  history  of  the  Bulgarian  language.  Accord- 
ing to  Sofia’s  academic  institute,  if  the  idiom  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  was 
“Bulgarian,”  this  is  also  the  case  of  the  Macedonian  Slavic  dialects  today — 
and  hence,  of  the  linguistic  norm  used  in  Skopje. 

The  reaction  from  Skopje  was  not  long  in  coming.  In  1978  leading 
Macedonian  linguists  responded  to  the  Bulgarian  Academy’s  pamphlet 
with  a rival  work  “demonstrating”  the  historical  continuity  and  legitimacy 
of  the  modern  Macedonian  language.155  The  author  of  the  first  Macedo- 
nian scholarly  grammar — the  American  Horace  Lunt — declared  that  the 
comparison  between  the  “ephemeral”  idiom  of  “several  villages”  in  Banat 
and  the  official  language  of  the  Yugoslav  republic  was  frivolous  at  best.156 
Lunt  rejected  the  Bulgarian  argument  as  incompetent  in  terms  of  linguis- 
tic theory  and  based  on  suggestions  and  claims,  many  of  which  he  found 
dubious,  exaggerated  or  false.  Thus  Bulgaro-Macedonian  polemics  again 
took  on  a larger  international  significance  within  the  academic  milieus  of 
Slavic  studies. 

To  fully  understand  the  1978  Bulgarian  linguistic  manifesto,  another 
international  factor  must  be  taken  into  account  as  well.  This  was  Rus- 
sian/Soviet linguistics.  This  aspect  is  suggested  by  the  initial  reference  to 
a Soviet  scholar.  And  it  is  especially  visible  in  the  insistence  on  the  Bulgar- 
ian belonging  of  Old  Slavonic:  the  emphasis  is  also  tacitly  directed  against 
the  linguists  from  the  communist  and  Slavic  Big  Brother. 

In  the  eyes  of  their  Bulgarian  colleagues,  the  Russians  had  committed — 
and  today  still  persist  in — two  interrelated  “sins.”  First,  they  constantly 


154  Although  in  the  original  sources,  this  idiom  is  most  often  named  simply 
“Slavic”/“Slavonic”  (slovenbska  reib,  slovemskb  jqzyk%),  Bulgarian  specialists  such  as  Ivan 
Duridanov  and  Dora  Ivanova-Mircheva  insist  that  all  designations  such  as  Altslawisch,  Alt- 
kirchenslawisch,  Old  ( Church ) Slavonic,  slavon  and  vieux  slave  are  incorrect  (nepravilni): 
Uvod  v izuchavaneto  na  yuzhnoslavyanskite  ezitsi,  49-52. 

155  Todor  Dimitrovski,  Blaze  Koneski  and  Trajko  Stamatoski,  Za  makedonskiot  jazik 
(Skopje:  Institut  za  makedonski  jazik,  1978). 

156  Horace  Lunt,  “Some  Sociolinguistic  Aspects  of  Macedonian  and  Bulgarian,”  in  Lan- 
guage and  Literary  Theory:  In  Honor  of  Ladislav  Matejka,  ed.  Benjamin  Stolz  et  al.  (Ann 
Arbor:  University  of  Michigan,  1984),  87-88.  See  Guentcheva,  “State,  Nation  and  Lan- 
guage,” 210. 
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labeled  the  language  of  the  first  Glagolitic  and  Cyrillic  texts  “Old  Slavonic” 
(■ staroslavyanskiy  yazyk ) instead  of  “Old  Bulgarian.”  In  this  way,  the  Rus- 
sian scholars  sought  to  avoid  a problematic  ethnicization  of  a language 
variety  that  was  more  or  less  common  to  all  Slavs  eleven  centuries  ago. 
But  this  terminology  might  also  have  been  chosen  to  protect  Russian 
national  prestige:  the  recognition  of  “Old  Bulgarian”  would  symbolically 
reduce  the  exceptional  character  of  Medieval  Rus,  transforming  it  into 
the  inheritor  of  a small  Balkan  culture.157  And  the  second  (and  perhaps 
more  important)  sin:  as  noted  above,  after  Samuil  Bernstein  in  the  1930s, 
Russian  and  Soviet  Slavic  studies  recognized  the  existence  of  a separate 
Macedonian  language  and  nationality.  Occasionally,  Russian  Slavists  have 
even  stated  that  Old  Slavonic  was  based  on  “Macedonian  dialects.” 

That  is  why  the  thesis  of  the  past  and  present  “unity”  of  the  Bulgarian 
language  had  an  implicit  purpose,  less  obvious  than  the  narrow  Balkan 
agenda.  Sofia’s  linguists  obtained  from  the  academic  and  party  authori- 
ties an  exceptional  carte  blanche  that  was  generally  refused  to  the  his- 
torians: to  fight  the  interpretations  of  the  “comrades”  from  Moscow.  The 
anti-Skopje  agenda  was  thus  entangled  with  an  anti-Moscow  one.158  In 
1983,  during  the  Congress  of  Slavic  Studies  in  Kiev,  the  leadership  of  the 
Bulgarian  Academy  of  Sciences  urged  dialectologist  Maksim  Mladenov 
to  deliver  a report  against  Bernstein.159  Throughout  the  1980s  the  review 
of  the  Institute  of  Bulgarian  Language  openly  criticized  Russian  scholars 
who  denied  the  existence  of  “Old  Bulgarian”  and/or  shared  a “Macedonist” 
point  of  view.160  This  was  also  the  period  when  the  Institute  of  Bulgar- 
ian Language  tried  to  eradicate  some  salient  “Russianisms”  from  everyday 


157  The  Bulgarian  scholars  were,  and  are,  quite  conscious  of  those  ramifications.  Since 
the  late  1960s,  Bulgarian  Russophobic  scholars  like  the  historian  Nikolay  Genchev  were 
arguing  that  Bulgarian  medieval  culture  was  the  “mother”  of  the  Russian:  for  instance, 
Nikolay  Genchev,  “Uchitelka  na  zhivota,  no  koga?”  Mladezh  8 (1966). 

158  The  same  “soft  Russophobia"  was  promoted  by  another  academic  institute  created 
in  1980  in  the  framework  of  the  Bulgarian  Academy  of  Sciences  (successor  to  a commis- 
sion that  existed  since  1971):  the  Cyrillo-Methodian  Research  Center  ( Kiriio-Metodievski 
nauchen  tsentar).  “Cyrillo-Methodian  Studies”  ( kirilometodievistika ) was  created  to  counter 
Yugoslav  and  Russian  denials  of  the  “Bulgarian  character”  of  the  brothers  from  Salonika 
and  of  their  legacy. 

159  Information  from  Dina  Stanisheva,  former  member  of  the  Institute  of  Bulgarian 
Language. 

160  Ivan  Duridanov,  “Balgarskiyat  ezik  v edin  uvod  v slavyanskata  filologiya,”  Balgarski 
ezik  3 (1983);  Ivan  Kochev,  “Za  osnovnite  problemi  na  balgarskata  dialektologiya,”  Balgarski 
ezik  2 (1984);  Dora  Ivanova-Mircheva,  “Otnovo  za  terminologiyata  i za  oshte  neshto...,” 
Balgarski  ezik  3 (1987). 
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speech — the  same  terms  that  were  encouraged  in  the  first  years  of  the 
communist  regime.161 

The  institute’s  own  staff  experienced  dramatic  upheaval.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  The  Unity  of  the  Bulgarian  Language,  some  members  were 
dismissed:  the  unstated  pretext  was  that  they  were  “Bernsteinians”  and 
hence  possible  traitors  to  the  national  cause.  As  a result,  in  the  1980s,  the 
“Bulgarian  belonging”  of  the  Macedonian  Slavic  vernacular  and  the  “Ser- 
bihcation”  of  Skopje’s  standard  norm  became  frequent  topics  of  polemi- 
cal essays.162  In  this  activity,  the  scholars  from  the  Institute  of  Bulgarian 
Language  were  encouraged  by  the  party  and  state  leadership.  In  1983 
the  Politburo  of  the  CC  of  BCP  exhorted  the  linguists  to  oppose  “every 
attempt  to  falsify  the  truth  about  the  Bulgarian  people  [and]  the  unity  of 
its  language.”163  The  tone  of  the  Bulgarian  publications  vis-a-vis  Skopje 
became  highly  combative.  In  the  mid-1980s,  Konstantin  Popov,  a scholar 
from  Sofia  University,  bluntly  identified  the  Macedonian  standard  lan- 
guage as  a “provincial  jargon.”164 

At  the  same  time,  Sofia’s  academic  community  sought  out  foreign  lin- 
guists who  could  advocate  the  Bulgarian  doctrine.  Since  1977  a Summer 
Seminar  in  Bulgarian  Language,  held  in  Veliko  Tarnovo,  was  intended 
to  counter  the  influence  over  international  Slavic  studies  of  the  already 
existing  Seminar  on  Macedonian  Language  in  Ohrid.  The  outreach  to  cul- 
tivate supporters  of  the  Bulgarian  linguistic  cause  nevertheless  had  only 
limited  success.  By  the  end  of  the  communist  era,  only  Otto  Kronsteiner, 
a Slavist  from  Salzburg,  Austria,  fully  embraced  the  Bulgarian  polemicists’ 
point  of  view,  labeling  Macedonian  a “Bulgarian  language  written  on  a 
Serbian  typewriter.”165 


161  This  was  already  the  policy  of  Lyubomir  Andreychin,  head  of  the  Institute  until  1975. 
See,  for  example,  Lyubomir  Andreychin,  “Sblaskvaniya,  a ne  ‘stalknoveniya,’  ” Balgarski  ezik 
3 (1972). 

162  For  instance,  Slavka  Velichkova,  “Za  sarbiziraneto  na  obshtestveno-politicheskata 
leksika  v pechata  na  SR  Makedoniya,”  Balgarski  ezik  2 (1980).  Trying  to  avoid  any  reference 
to  “Macedonian,”  Velichkova  labeled  the  standard  Macedonian  language  “RF”  ( regionalna 
forma — the  “regional  form”  of  the  Bulgarian  language). 

163  TsPA,  F.  1,  OP.  67,  A.E.  2592,  L.  2-6. 

164  Popov  “translated”  Koco  Racin’s  poem  Lenka  in  a non-standard  (and  rather  imagi- 
nary) variety  from  western  Bulgaria  in  order  to  “demonstrate”  the  negligible  difference 
between  it  and  Macedonian:  Popov,  Iz  istoriyata,  174-176. 

165  See  the  collective  writing  of  Ivan  Kochev,  Otto  Kronsteiner  and  Ivan  Aleksandrov, 
“Sachinyavaneto  na  t.nar.  makedonski  knizhoven  ezik,”  Makedonska  biblioteka  23  (1993). 
Kronsteiner’s  open  adoption  of  the  Bulgarian  nationalist  cause  only  compromised  him  in 
the  eyes  of  his  Austrian  and  Western  European  colleagues. 
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Linguistic  Revisionism  in  Bulgaria  and  in  Macedonia 

The  controversies  presented  thus  far  show  the  extent  to  which  Bulgarian 
and  Macedonian  language-planning,  as  well  as  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian 
linguistics,  are  historically  entangled,  not  only  with  each  other  but  also 
with  their  Serbian  and  Russian  counterparts.  However,  their  entangle- 
ment looks  instead  like  a disentanglement:  it  is  based  only  on  opposition 
and  denial,  repudiation  and  distance.  Is  this  relationship  only  negative? 

Actually,  it  is  more  complex  than  that.  First  of  all,  the  affirmation  of 
the  Macedonian  language  also  entailed  some  mutations  of  the  traditional 
Bulgarian  argument.  It  was  by  no  means  a mere  repetition  of  the  arse- 
nal used  during  the  Bulgarian-Serbian  quarrel  several  decades  earlier.  For 
instance,  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  existence  of  three  forms  of 
the  definite  article  in  Macedonian  was  cited  by  Sofia  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Macedonians  were  “three  times  as  Bulgarian  as  the  other  Bulgarians.” 
Yet  the  same  feature  was  later  cited  by  Skopje  as  evidence  of  a distinct 
Macedonian  identity.  Consequently,  Bulgarian  linguists  tried  to  fight  this 
“proof’  and  indicated  the  presence  of  the  triple  article  in  the  Rhodopes 
and  in  other  parts  of  Bulgaria.166 

Second,  Bulgarian-Macedonian  linguistic  debates  also  tended  to  cause 
revisions  and  modifications  of  the  two  existing  standard  norms  as  such. 
Sofia’s  vociferous  rejection  of  the  “Serbihed”  norm  of  Skopje  indeed 
inspired  some  Macedonian  scholars,  public  figures  and  political  activists 
to  strive  for  a different  and  “purer”  literary  language.  Projects  of  “better 
Macedonian”  were  launched  by  various  milieus  pursuing  diverse  tasks. 
Likewise,  in  Sofia,  the  success  of  the  Macedonian  language  in  Yugosla- 
via and  within  the  sizable  Macedonian  diaspora  in  Europe,  America  and 
Australia  inspired  projects  of  language  revision  intended  to  bring  the 
Bulgarian  norm  closer  to  the  Macedonian.  In  some  cases,  Macedonian 
language  varieties  were  also  used  in  propagandistic  ways,  for  the  Bulgar- 
ian national  cause. 

In  Sofia,  calls  for  revision  of  the  standard  norm — particularly  of  the 
orthography — were  heard  as  early  as  ig5i,  during  a scholarly  confer- 
ence. In  fact,  a reform  in  rg45,  launched  by  the  authorities  of  the  com- 
munist-led Fatherland  Front  (OF),  simplified  the  Bulgarian  script  and 
brought  it  somewhat  closer  to  contemporary  Russian  orthography  but 


166  As  noticed  by  Seriot,  “Faut-il  que  les  langues,”  182-183. 
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also  to  that  of  Serbian  and  Macedonian  (which  was  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation). However,  the  phonetic  principles  of  the  latter  remained  fairly 
distant  from  the  Bulgarian  morphological  writing.  Furthermore,  the  so- 
called  OF-orthography  suppressed  two  characters — the  Yat  and  the  Big 
Yus — whose  existence  made  possible  the  optional  pronunciation  of  e/ya 
and  a/ a,  respectively.  In  the  past,  the  use  of  Yat  and  Yus  allowed  the  west- 
ern Bulgarian  as  well  as  the  “typical  Macedonian”  ekavian  and  A-  pro- 
nunciation of  these  Old  Slavonic  vowels.167  Consequently,  their  deletion 
from  the  alphabet — especially  the  removal  of  the  Yat — further  margin- 
alized the  western  Bulgarian  dialects  in  favor  of  the  yakavian  eastern 
Bulgarian.  Thus  it  distanced  the  standard  Bulgarian  pronunciation  even 
further  from  that  of  Macedonian. 

In  response,  throughout  the  1950s  and  the  1960s,  a number  of  linguists 
and  writers  suggested  changes  in  the  standard  script  either  in  order  to 
bring  it  closer  to  that  of  Macedonian  (and,  ironically,  to  that  of  Serbian)  or 
to  authorize  the  western  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian  articulation.  Among 
the  proposals  was  the  elimination  of  the  letters  n (ya),  10  ( yu ),  b (soft  sign) 
and  iu,  ( sht ),  letters  that  did  not  figure  in  the  newly  codified  Macedonian 
alphabet.  Some  of  the  projects  openly  called  for  their  replacement  with 
Serbian/Macedonian  analogues  such  as  ja,jy,  j and  uim.168  There  were  also 
ideas  to  introduce  special  characters  for  dzh  and  dz,  as  in  Macedonian 
(if.,  s).  Some  of  the  authors  insisted  on  incorporating  vocalization  of 
the  consonants  into  written  speech — that  is,  on  phoneticization  of  the 
orthography  in  a Macedonian/Serbo-Croatian  way.169  And  there  were 
more  and  more  appeals  to  restore  the  letter  Yat  to  the  Bulgarian  alpha- 
bet: its  facultative  yakavian-ekavian  pronunciation,  like  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  OF  reform,  was  expected  to  reduce  the  gap  between  the 
Bulgarian  and  the  Macedonian  accent.170  Some  of  these  ideas  were  put 


167  For  instance,  in  the  western-central  dialect  of  Macedonian,  basis  of  the  standard 
language,  as  well  as  in  western  Bulgarian  idioms,  the  standard  Bulgarian  words  tyato 
(“summer”)  and  mtyako  (“milk"),  both  etymologically  containing  Yat,  are  pronounced  ieto 
and  mleko.  In  the  same  way,  the  Ybs-containing  words  raka  (“hand”)  and  zab  (“tooth”)  are 
pronounced  raka  and  zab  in  Macedonian. 

168  For  n and  m a Bulgarian  specialist  in  Serbo-Croatian  also  suggested  the  versions  ia 
and  'ey,  identical  to  those  used  by  Krste  Misirkov:  Lyubomir  Andreychin,  “Nyakoi  vaprosi 
na  balgarskiya  pravopis,”  Batgarski  ezik  3-4  (1973):  189-190. 

169  For  instance,  although  the  word  zhenitba  (“wedding”)  is  pronounced  “zhenidba”  in 
Bulgarian,  it  is  written  with  a t — unlike  the  phonetic  Macedonian  (and  Serbian)  writing 
of  the  same  word  with  a d. 

170  Concerning  these  projects,  apart  from  the  aforementioned  article  of  Andreychin,  see 
Rusin  Rusinov,  “Pravogovor,  pravopis  i ezikovo  obuchenie,”  and  the  debate  in  Batgarski 
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forth  by  official  intellectuals  close  to  the  party  and  state  leadership,  such 
as  the  writer  Georgi  Dzhagarov  (famous  in  Yugoslavia  for  his  refusal  to 
sign  bilateral  contracts  in  Macedonian)  or  the  (former  Macedonian)  poet 
Venko  Markovski.171 

As  a result,  the  Institute  of  Bulgarian  Language  authorized  certain  con- 
cessions. In  1983  the  Orthographic  Dictionary  of  the  Contemporary  Bulgar- 
ian Literary  Language,  edited  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  accepted  the 
ekavian  pronunciation  in  some  cases.172  In  this  way,  a salient  characteris- 
tic of  western  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian  idioms  was  partially  endorsed  in 
order  to  confirm  the  “unity”  of  the  Bulgarian  language.  The  idea  to  resur- 
rect the  use  of  Yat  was,  however,  abandoned,  only  to  reappear  after  the 
fall  of  communism.  In  the  early  1990s  anticommunist  and  nationalistic 
circles  again  proposed  its  introduction,  as  part  of  a more  general  symbolic 
rejection  of  the  “communist  orthography”  accepted  in  1945.173  In  any  case, 
to  this  day,  Bulgarian  academia  has  not  authorized  general  orthographical 
modification.  It  is  true  that  such  an  act  would  complicate  written  expres- 
sion. Then  again,  the  reasons  for  such  reluctance  may  be  more  than  prac- 
tical. In  reality,  the  reintroduction  of  letters  such  as  Yat  and  Yus  would 
only  widen  the  gap  between  the  contemporary  Bulgarian  and  the  Mace- 
donian orthography,  in  the  latter  they  do  not  exist  either. 

As  the  projects  of  revision  of  standard  Bulgarian  took  time  to  attract 
sufficient  attention  and  were  not  so  successful  in  any  case,  certain  offi- 
cial and  non-official  milieus  tried  other  means  to  reduce  the  gap  between 


ezik  3-4  (1973).  The  problem  with  the  elimination  of  Yat  is  not  only  that  it  made  Bulgarian 
predominantly  yakavian,  unlike  the  ekavian  Macedonian,  but  also  that  Serbian  is  also  (ij) 
ekavian.  Hence  the  articulation  of  many  words  in  Macedonian  is  identical  to  Serbian  but 
different  from  standard  (non-western)  Bulgarian. 

171  As  mentioned  earlier,  during  the  interwar  period,  Markovski  was  one  of  the  most 
important  poets  in  vernacular  idiom  from  Vardar  Macedonia  and,  in  1944-1945,  he  was 
one  of  the  codifiers  of  modern  Macedonian.  However,  after  1948,  Markovski  opted  for  Sta- 
lin against  Tito's  authority — a choice  that  got  him  sent  to  the  infamous  Goli  Otok,  a labor 
camp  for  “Cominformists”  on  a barren  Adriatic  island.  After  his  release,  in  1965,  Markovski 
moved  to  Sofia.  There,  this  time  as  a “Macedonian  Bulgarian”  patriot,  he  started  denying 
the  Macedonian  national  identity  as  a Serbian/Yugoslav  fabrication.  As  an  important  gauge 
in  the  identity  dispute  between  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslav  Macedonia,  Markovski  entered  the 
entourage  of  Zhivkov.  In  the  early  1970s  the  poet  called  for  the  reintroduction  of  the  Yat 
and  of  the  Big  Yus  in  the  Bulgarian  alphabet — an  insistence  that  got  the  attention  of  the 
highest  party  authorities:  TsPA,  F.  1,  OP.  41,  A.E.  82,  L.  2-15.  Incidentally,  the  pre-OF  Bulgar- 
ian orthography  was  (and  is)  used  by  Macedonian  pro-Bulgarian  diaspora  circles,  like  the 
Macedonian  Patriotic  Organization,  active  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

172  Pravopisen  rechnik  na  savremenniya  balgarski  knizhoven  ezik  (Sofia:  BAN,  1983),  20. 

173  Rusin  Rusinov,  “Za  balgarskiya  pravopis  (v  otgovor  na  negovi  krititsi),”  Balgarski  ezik 
5 (i99i)- 
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Bulgarian  and  Macedonian.  They  attempted  to  modify  Macedonian  or  to 
substitute  it,  at  least  symbolically,  with  a “better”  one. 

Throughout  the  1950s  and  the  1960s,  the  Yugoslav  bureau  of  Radio  Sofia 
also  broadcasted  in  the  “Macedonian  language.”  This  was  done  purely  for 
propaganda  purposes:  the  program  was  supposed  to  acquaint  Yugoslav 
Macedonians  with  the  "correct”  political  positions  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the 
USSR  as  well  as  with  the  “true”  version  of  Macedonia’s  history.  However, 
the  broadcasts  did  not  use  the  official  “language  of  Skopje.”  The  direc- 
tor— Macedonian  native  Kosta  Tsarnushanov — employed  his  native  dia- 
lect from  the  area  of  Prilep,  “purified  of  the  Serbisms”  in  the  standard 
language.  Hence,  all  the  words  used  for  technical  terms  and  abstract  con- 
cepts were  taken  from  Bulgarian. 

Unfortunately,  these  were  precisely  the  terms  that  were  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  target  audience — the  people  from  the  Yugoslav  republic.  The 
program  could  have  been  broadcasted  with  the  same  results  in  standard 
Bulgarian  since,  apart  from  the  abstract  and  specialized  lexicon  that  is 
Russian-derived  in  Bulgarian  (and  Serbian-derived  in  Macedonian),  the 
other  strata  of  the  Bulgarian  language  do  not  create  so  considerable 
problems  of  understanding.174  This  was  one  reason  the  “Macedonian” 
broadcasts  were  canceled  in  1968.  The  other  reason  was,  of  course,  the 
fact  that  they  could  be  interpreted,  despite  their  Bulgarian  nationalistic 
message  (especially  emphasized  in  the  1960s),  as  a symbolic  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  a Macedonian  language  and  of  its  distinctiveness  from 
Bulgarian.175 

There  was,  however,  another  attempt  to  promote  an  “alternative  Mace- 
donian,” closer  to  standard  Bulgarian,  which  achieved  some  success  for 
several  years.  Initiated  by  Macedonians  with  Bulgarian  culture,  it  was  nev- 
ertheless pursued  outside  Bulgaria.  It  was  the  so-called  “Macedonian  lan- 
guage of  the  Slavomacedonians  from  Greek  Macedonia”  in  use  between 
1952  and  1957.  After  the  Tito-Stalin  break,  the  Communist  Party  of  Greece 
took  the  Soviet  stance,  just  as  the  other  Cominform  parties  did.  This 
required  the  termination  of  “Titoist  propaganda”  among  numerous  Slav- 
speaking refugees  from  the  Greek  Civil  War  (1946-1949)  residing  in  refugee 


174  At  least  this  is  the  belief  of  the  radio  authorities:  TsDA,  F.  206,  OP.  13,  A.E.  98,  L.  18. 

175  A similar  attempt  was  made  in  the  mid-1980s  by  pro-Bulgarian  Macedonian  diaspora 
circles  controlled  by  the  former  IMRO  leader  Ivan  Mihaylov:  they  launched  radio  broad- 
casts both  in  Bulgarian  and  in  the  “dialect  of  Bitola.”  This  broadcasting  was  also  short- 
lived: Ivan  Katardziev,  Makedonija  sto  godini  po  Ilindenskoto  vostanie  (Skopje:  Kultura, 
2003),  224. 
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centers  in  Eastern  European  socialist  countries  (Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Elungary,  Romania,  Bulgaria)  but  under  CPG  administration.  Hence,  the 
education  of  refugees,  especially  of  children,  in  standard  Macedonian  was 
stopped:  the  Greek  communist  leadership  decided  to  introduce  a language 
based  on  the  dialects  of  Greek  or  Aegean  Macedonia. 

In  rg52  this  language  “engineering”  was  entrusted  to  Atanas  Peykov 
(Athanasios  Peikos),  a political  emigre  from  the  region  of  Kastoria  who 
had  formerly  worked  in  Radio  Sofia.  Peykov  quickly  issued  a “grammar” 
and  a textbook  composed  in  a language  variety  quasi-identical  to  standard 
Bulgarian.  In  fact,  the  books’  standard  Bulgarian  content  was  barely  diver- 
sified, with  relatively  few  dialectal  forms  of  Macedonian.  Yet  this  idiom 
purported  to  represent  “genuine”  Macedonian,  purified  of  the  Serbo- 
Croatian  borrowings  of  the  language  of  Skopje.  The  Macedonian  section 
of  Nea  Ellada,  the  Greek  communist  publishing  house  in  Bucharest,  also 
compiled  a number  of  school  textbooks  and  literary  works  in  this — rather 
shifting — variety.176  The  Soviet-Yugoslav  rapprochement  that  began  in 
the  mid-rg5os  soon  put  an  end  to  the  education  in  “Aegean  Macedonian.” 
Still,  this  alternative  “norm”  made  some  of  the  Slav-speaking  refugees 
from  Greece  reluctant  to  adopt  the  Macedonian  standard  language  used 
in  Yugoslavia,  where  many  of  them  finally  settled.177 

Inside  Yugoslav  Macedonia,  the  linguistic  situation  also  provoked  dis- 
satisfaction and  uncertainty.  This  unease  grew  and  became  more  vis- 
ible by  the  late  rg8os,  as  the  “fraternal”  South  Slavic  federation  gradually 
disintegrated.  Above  all,  with  the  growth  of  Macedonian  nationalism, 
often  sponsored  by  diaspora  circles  outside  the  country,  the  Macedono- 
Serb(o-Croat)ian  bilingualism  of  the  generations  of  Macedonians  edu- 
cated in  Yugoslavia  was  becoming  a contested  issue. 

Particularly  during  the  initial  years  of  Tito’s  federation,  a number  of 
political  and  academic  figures  in  Skopje  encouraged  an  osmosis  of  Mace- 
donian and  Serbo-Croatian.178  In  reality,  expressions  in  the  latter  tended 
to  replace,  in  some  respects,  those  in  the  former.179  Standard  Macedo- 
nian (which,  from  a Bulgarian  point  of  view,  was  “Serbihed”  enough)  was 


176  See  Gramatika  po  makedonski  ezik  (Bucharest:  Nea  Elada,  Makedonski  otdel,  1952). 
Other  titles  are  listed  in  Petre  Nakovski,  Makedonski  deca  vo  Polska  ig48-ig68  (Skopje: 
Mlad  borec,  1987),  193,  and  in  Risto  Kirjazovski,  Makedonskata  politicka  emigracija  odEgej- 
skiot  del  na  Makedonija  vo  Istocnoevropskite  zemji  po  Vtorata  svetska  vojna  (Skopje:  Kultura, 
1989),  224-225. 

177  This  is  the  evaluation  of  Christian  Voss  (Voss,  “Reviziya,”  xvi). 

178  See  the  statements  gathered  by  Tsarnushanov,  Makedonizmdt,  407. 

179  Friedman,  “The  Sociolinguistics,”  46. 
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modified  even  further  in  its  everyday  usage  by  the  impact  of  the  Yugoslav 
lingua  franca — Serbo-Croatian,  spoken  (at  least  in  Macedonia,  similarly 
to  Serbia)  in  its  ekavian  form  but  most  often  written  in  Latin  characters. 
This  impact  was  (and  even  today  is)  visible  on  all  levels  of  language:  in 
the  phonetics  (the  pronunciation),  in  the  vocabulary,  in  the  syntax  and 
even  in  the  morphology.  Since  the  1960s  the  Yugoslav  acculturation  of 
the  younger  generations  resulted  in  frequent  use  of  the  Latin  (Croatian- 
Serbian)  script  instead  of  the  traditional  Cyrillic.180 

Although  Macedonian  linguists  tried  to  control,  through  the  media,  the 
orthography,  pronunciation  and  “correct”  usage  of  words,181  in  the  1980s 
some  specialists  feared  that  Macedonian-Serbian  bilingualism  had  gone 
too  far.  In  the  public  arena,  the  voices  opposing  the  use  of  “Serbisms” 
multiplied:  the  newspaper  Nova  Makedonija  published  such  “letters  from 
ordinary  citizens.”182  By  the  end  of  the  last  decade  of  Yugoslavia,  certain 
authors  were  openly  asking:  “Do  we  speak  Macedonian?”183 

Facing  these  purist  trends,  most  of  the  linguists  naturally  tried  to  pro- 
tect their  own  symbolic  capital.  However,  the  tolerance  of  some  leading 
figures  of  Macedonian  linguistics  towards  the  assimilation  of  Macedonian 
to  Serbian  proved  counterproductive.  In  1988  Trajko  Stamatoski,  head  of 
the  Institute  for  Macedonian  Language,  provoked  a scandal  with  his  unre- 
served approval  of  the  historical  “evolution”  of  Macedonians  towards  a 
“bilingual  nation” — interpreted  by  Stamatoski’s  adversaries  as  a “Serbo- 
Macedonian  nation.”184  Later,  Blaze  Koneski  likewise  shocked  parts  of 
the  Macedonian  public  when  he  expressed  personal  pride  in  his  uncle 
Gligor  Ljame  Sokolovic  (one  of  the  champions  of  Serbian  propaganda  in 
Ottoman  Macedonia  in  the  early  twentieth  century)  as  well  as  nostalgic 
memories  of  his  own  Serbian  acculturation  before  World  War  II.185 

By  the  time  the  Yugoslav  federation  collapsed,  the  Macedonian  stan- 
dard norm  was  shaken  by  genuine  linguistic  revisionism.  Anti-Serbian 


180  Sometimes,  absurd  jumbles  of  Latin  and  Cyrillic  appear:  Friedman,  “The  Implemen- 
tation,” 45;  Friedman,  “Macedonian:  Codification  and  Lexicon,”  308.  Today,  on  the  Inter- 
net, Macedonians  use  Latin  characters  far  more  frequently  than  Bulgarians. 

181  For  instance,  the  column  “Jazicno  katce”  in  the  daily  newspaper  Nova  Makedonija, 
by  the  linguist  Blagoja  Korubin.  The  articles  are  republished  in  Blagoja  Korubin,  Jazikot 
nas  denesen,  vol.  1-4  (Skopje:  Nasa  kniga/Literaturen  zbor/Studentski  zbor/Ogledalo,  1969, 
1976, 1980, 1986). 

182  See  the  data  of  Popov,  Iz  istoriyata,  188;  Tsarnushanov,  Makedonizmat,  447-449. 

183  Nikola  Kosteski,  Zboruvame  li  makedonski  (Ohrid:  Nezavisni  izdanija,  1989). 

184  Trajko  Stamatoski,  “Ne  gledam  nisto  loso  vo  toa  sto  stanuvame  bilingvalna  nacija,” 
Lik,  June  8, 1988;  Voss,  “Reviziya,”  xx. 

185  See  Cane  Andreevski,  Razgovori  so  Koneski  (Skopje:  Kultura,  1991). 
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and  also  anti-Yugoslav  in  inspiration,  it  tried  to  discredit  the  existing  aca- 
demic elite,  particularly  the  linguists.  A significant  blow  against  them  was 
the  publication  of  the  minutes  from  the  first  commission  charged  with  the 
codification  of  Macedonian  (November-December  1944).186  These  steno- 
graphic notes  were  soon  wielded  by  Bulgarian  polemicists  trying  to  show 
the  “absurdities”  in  the  creation  of  the  modern  Macedonian  norm,  as  well 
as  the  purely  political  imperatives  that  guided  this  process.187  In  Macedo- 
nia itself,  the  work  of  the  language  commissions  from  1944-1945  was  put 
into  question  by  certain  calls  for  modification  of  the  alphabet. 

In  1990  the  Macedonian  press  became  a battlefield  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Yugoslav  establishment  and  their  opponents  who  were 
promoting  such  changes.  For  instance,  reformists  wanted  to  replace  the 
characters  that  stand  for  the  palatal  consonants  nj  and  Ij:  the  letter  for  ij 
(. Jb ) actually  tends  to  “Serbify”  the  pronunciation  of  the  younger  genera- 
tions.188 Another  proposal  was  even  more  symbolically  fraught:  the  idea 
of  (re)introducing  a character  for  the  so-called  dark  vowel  (a).  As  noted 
above,  the  letter  5 was  removed  from  the  alphabet  adopted  in  1945:  both  it 
and  the  vowel  it  stands  for  are,  from  a symbolic  point  of  view,  too  “Bulgar- 
ian.” However,  the  presence  of  the  schwa  in  certain  words  of  the  standard 
language,  as  well  as  its  abundant  usage  in  various  Macedonian  dialects, 
was,  for  a number  of  journalists  and  scholars,  a sufficient  reason  to  insist 
on  the  adoption  of  a letter  denoting  the  “traditional  Macedonian”  sound. 
Most  of  them  opted  for  the  character  z,  which  had  also  been  accepted  by 
the  first  language  commission  in  1944.189 

The  proclamation  of  Macedonia’s  independence  in  1991,  as  well  as  the 
igg3  death  of  the  main  language  codifier  Blaze  Koneski,  only  catalyzed  the 
revisionism.  It  found  direct  political  articulation  within  the  new  anticom- 
munist nationalist  party  VMRO-DPMNE.  In  1996  its  leader,  Georgievski, 
began  writing  his  given  name  as  Ljubco  with  a b:  a graphic  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  morphological  principles  of  Bulgarian  orthography  but  not 


186  Published  in  Risteski,  Sozdavanjeto. 

187  Kochev,  Kronsteiner  and  Aleksandrov,  “Sachinyavaneto.” 

188  See  Friedman,  “The  Sociolinguistics,”  46;  Ristovski,  Soznajbi  za  jazikot,  351.  The  Bul- 
garian linguists  immediately  noticed  this  trend:  Stoyan  Zherev,  “Nyakoi  savremenni  ten- 
dentsii  v dvizhenieto  za  ezikova  kultura  v SR  Makedoniya,”  Balgarski  ezik  4 (1990).  In  his 
publication,  Zherev  labels  the  standard  Macedonian  language  “RN"  ( regionalna  norma — 
“regional  norm”). 

189  Risteski,  Priiozi,  149. 
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to  the  phonetic  character  of  the  Macedonian  (or  the  Serbian)  script.190  By 
the  late  1990s,  writers  and  journalists  close  to  the  VMRO-DPMNE  sought 
to  discredit  Koneski  as  a “Serbian  agent”  and  glorify  Venko  Markovski,  his 
opponent  in  the  first  language  commission  and,  later,  a leading  Bulgarian 
nationalist.191 

These  authors  were  certainly  pro-Bulgarian.  They  condemned  not  only 
the  existing  orthographic  and  linguistic  norms  but  also  the  Macedonian 
national  identity  as  such:  they  denounced  it,  just  like  in  Sofia,  as  a “Ser- 
bian” substitute  for  the  “genuine”  Bulgarian  identity  of  Macedonian  Slavs.192 
In  2000  language  revisionism  even  left  its  mark  on  the  first  Macedonian 
historical  dictionary  published  by  Skopje’s  Institute  for  National  History. 
Instead  of  emphasizing  the  great  patriotic  contribution  of  Blaze  Koneski, 
the  short  entry  dedicated  to  him  stated  only  that,  within  the  codifying 
commission,  he  insisted  on  the  introduction  “of  the  Serbian  alphabet 
(that  of  Vuk  Karadzic)  in  Macedonia.”193  This  phrase  had  an  almost  explo- 
sive effect  on  the  academic  milieus  in  Skopje:  for  the  first  time,  an  offi- 
cial publication  was  repeating  the  Bulgarian  stigmatization  of  the  father 
of  the  Macedonian  literary  language  as  a pro-Serbian  advocate.194  Thus 
the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first  century  was  accompanied  by  dilemmas 
about  the  national  language  norm  that  should  have  been  resolved  decades 
earlier.  The  rejection  of  its  codifiers  particularly  risked  inflaming  the  age- 
old  divisions  between  pro-Bulgarians  and  pro-Serbs. 

However,  despite  the  implicit  support  from  the  government  of  Ljubco 
Georgievski,  linguistic  revisionism  in  the  former  Yugoslav  republic  failed. 
Supporters  of  a modification  of  the  orthography  and  lexicon  came  mostly 
from  the  fringes  of  the  academic  establishment.  The  idea  of  revising  the 
already  sanctioned  alphabet  gradually  compromised  the  VMRO-DPMNE 
as  a “pro-Bulgarian  party”  (which  it  was  not,  taken  as  a whole).  The  need 
to  erase  this  stigma  might  explain  the  shift  towards  the  imagery  of  ancient 
Macedonia  introduced  by  the  post-Georgievski  leadership  of  the  party. 
Obviously,  this  was  the  safest  way  to  get  beyond  the  impasse. 


190  Voss,  “Reviziya,”  x.  The  correct  Macedonian  writing  is  Ljupco  with  p. 

191  Mladen  Srbinovski,  Makedonski  Faust  (Skopje:  Babilon,  1999). 

192  See,  for  example,  Dimitar  Dimitrov,  Imeto  i umot  (Skopje:  Nase  delo,  1999).  In  1998- 
1999,  Dimitrov  was  the  minister  of  culture  in  the  cabinet  of  Ljubco  Georgievski. 

193  Makedonski  istoriski  recnik  (Skopje:  INI,  2000),  245. 

194  About  the  dispute  that  ensued  between  Stojan  Kiselinovski,  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  dictionary,  and  members  of  the  former  Yugoslav  mainstream  (Trajko  Stamatoski,  Ata- 
nas  Vangelov,  Jovan  Pavlovski),  see  Voss,  “Reviziya,”  xvi-xx. 
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Conclusion: 

National  Languages  as  a Result  of  International  Entanglement 

Before  concluding,  let  me  try  to  give  a final  answer  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter — in  particular,  if  there  is  any 
basis  for  asserting  the  “nonexistence”  of  Macedonian.  In  claiming  that 
Macedonian  is  “artificial,”  the  Bulgarian  perspective  relies  on  two  points: 
its  actual  similarity  with  Bulgarian  and  the  political  fiat  that  determined 
its  codification. 

Concerning  the  first  point,  the  Bulgarians  often  pretend  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  their  language  and  Skopje’s  norm  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  one  between  German  and  “Austrian,”  English  and  “American,”  Roma- 
nian and  “Moldovan”  or  Serbian  and  Croatian.  However,  such  a compari- 
son is,  from  a sociolinguistic  point  of  view,  misleading.  First,  there  is  no 
Austrian  or  American  standard  language.  The  difference  between  Moldo- 
van and  Romanian  is  limited  to  the  accent  and  to  the  use  of  some  Russian 
loanwords  in  the  Republic  of  Moldova  (as  well  as  the  use  of  Cyrillic  for 
Moldovan  in  Transnistria).  These  are  clearly  not  two  distinct  norms:  not 
surprisingly,  even  those  who  claim  to  speak  “Moldovan”  often  admit  it  is 
identical  to  Romanian.  Second,  unlike  Serbian/Croatian/Bosnian/Monte- 
negrin, which  could  be  classified  as  the  same  (albeit  polycentric)  norm 
based  on  the  stokavian  mega-dialect,195  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian  are 
based  on  dialects  that  are  geographically  distant  and  divided  by  a num- 
ber of  linguistic  traits.  Furthermore,  they  were  normalized  under  differ- 
ent foreign  influences  (Russian  vs.  Serbian).  As  a result,  the  relationship 
between  the  norms  of  Sofia  and  Skopje  is  instead  comparable  to  that 
between  Russian  and  Ukrainian,  or  Danish  and  Swedish.196  Otherwise, 
the  historical  disentanglement  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Macedonian  national 
identities  is  certainly  much  more  recent  than  the  one  between  the  Russian 
and  Ukrainian — not  to  mention  the  Danish  and  Swedish — identities.  It  is 
this  fact  that  makes  recognizing  the  existence  of  Macedonian  so  difficult 
for  the  Bulgarians. 

That  political  decisions  behind  the  establishment  of  the  contemporary 
Macedonian  norm  do  not  discredit  it  either.  One  can  find  political  resolu- 
tions and  inaugural  “congresses”  and  “commissions”  of  language  codih- 


195  The  issue  is,  however,  politically  delicate:  see  Ronelle  Alexander's  article  in  this 
volume. 

196  See  Kloss,  "Abstand  Languages.” 
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cation  in  a number  of  national  contexts.  (Socio)linguists  such  as  Joshua 
Fishman  have  researched  such  aspects  in  the  Language  planning  of  Cata- 
lan, Belarusian,  Ukrainian,  Indonesian,  Yiddish,  Dutch  (Flemish),  and  so 
on.  Phenomena  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  cases  of  languages  whose 
“legitimacy”  is  never  disputed:  Modern  Turkish,  Polish,  even  Hebrew.197 
The  fact  that  Macedonian  was  largely  codified  by  a single  individual — 
Blaze  Koneski — is  also  not  unnatural.  Koneski  had  a number  of  illustrious 
precursors  elsewhere  whose  activity  had  clear  political  stakes,  including 
Vuk  Karadzic  (for  Serbian  and  Serbo-Croatian),  Aasen  (New  Norwegian  or 
Nynorsk ),  Ben  Yehuda  (Modern  Hebrew),  Atatiirk  (Modern  Turkish)  and 
Aavik  (Estonian).198 

What  the  simplistic  conclusions  ignore  is  that  every  national  language  is 
an  “artifact,”  a result  of  meta-linguistic  intervention  that  separates  the  “cor- 
rect” from  the  "incorrect.”199  It  is  a social  and  cultural  reality,  constructed 
through  projects  and  actions  that  are  eminently  political.  While  scholars 
from  Sofia  insist  that  the  codification  of  Macedonian  was  “politically  moti- 
vated,” they  do  not  note  that  their  own  idiom  was  also  constructed  in  a 
given  political  context.  For  Bulgarian,  this  context  was  the  late  Ottoman 
era  and  the  first  decades  after  the  creation  of  a nation-state  in  1878.  For 
Macedonian,  this  was  Yugoslav  Macedonia  before  and  after  the  creation 
of  a “national”  republic.  Both  cases  represent  language  planning:  there  are 
no  “natural”  national  languages  distinct  from  the  “artificial”  ones. 

Furthermore,  national  languages  are  impossible  without  interaction 
with  a certain  bzfer-national  context.  This  fact  contradicts  the  traditional 
representation  of  language  as  a refuge  of  collective  authenticity,  a sanc- 
tuary of  the  Volksgeist.  National  literary  norms  are  traditionally  seen  as 
stand-alone  entities  with  an  age-old  history.  “Influences”  between  the 
languages  are  recognized,  but  these  are  regarded  only  as  epiphenomena 
that  do  not  affect  the  core  identity  of  the  “language.”  However,  analysis 
of  Bulgarian-Macedonian  “linguistic”  problems  shows  several  important 
points  that  make  this  picture  much  more  complex. 

First,  the  construction  of  the  Macedonian  literary  norm  cannot  be 
understood  without  examining  the  real  and  symbolic  role  played  by  the 


197  See  The  Earliest  Stage  of  Language  Planning,  ed.  Fishman. 

198  Claude  Hagege,  “Voies  et  destins  de  Taction  humaine  sur  les  langues,”  in  Language 
Reform.  History  and  Future.  La  Reforme  des  langues.  Histoire  et  avenir.  Sprachreform. 
Geschichte  und  Zukunft,  ed.  Istvan  Fodor  and  Claude  Hagege,  vol.  3 (Hamburg:  Buske  Ver- 
lag- 1989),  47- 

199  Seriot,  “Faut-il  que  les  langues,”  185. 
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Bulgarian  language  in  the  historical  context  of  geographic  Macedonia. 
Bulgarian  identity  was  undoubtedly  the  main  point  of  reference  that  mod- 
ern Macedonian  identity  had  to  define  itself  against,  and  the  Macedonian 
standard  language  was  largely  developed  in  an  effort  to  distance  itself  suf- 
ficiently from  its  eastern  neighbor. 

Second,  the  role  of  the  Serbian  norm  as  a model  in  the  Macedonian 
case,  versus  the  role  of  the  Russian  norm  in  the  Bulgarian  case,  is  also 
crucial.  The  principles  of  codification  of  Macedonian  are  unintelligible 
without  taking  into  account  the  linguistic,  cultural  and  political  influence 
of  Serbia  over  the  southernmost  Yugoslav  republic  where  this  standard 
language  took  shape. 

Third,  the  standardization  of  Macedonian  has  had  a visible  impact  on 
Bulgarian  linguistics  and  politics.  We  cannot  understand  the  character  of 
today’s  Bulgarian  nationalism,  as  well  as  the  conservatism  of  Bulgarian 
linguistics,  a number  of  its  interpretations  and  theses  without  taking  into 
account  the  development  of  the  Macedonian  language.  After  Macedonian 
codifiers  tried  to  counter  Bulgarian  linguistic  influence,  Bulgarian  scholars 
attempted,  in  turn,  to  counter  the  very  existence  of  a Macedonian  stan- 
dard norm.  The  restoration  of  traditional  Bulgarian  nationalism  by  Todor 
Zhivkov’s  regime  and  its  political  disputes  with  Tito’s  Yugoslavia  are,  from 
this  point  of  view,  also  unintelligible  without  understanding  the  way  the 
Macedonian  standard  language  was  constructed.  The  same  holds  true  for 
the  situation  after  communism  and  the  breakup  of  Yugoslavia  with  the 
resurgence  of  Bulgarian-Macedonian  controversies. 

Moreover,  in  both  the  Macedonian  and  the  Bulgarian  context,  there 
were  projects  of  language  revision  that  represented  more  or  less  direct 
reactions  to  the  bilateral  controversies.  These  projects  constitute  the 
“positive”  aspect,  as  it  were,  of  the  Bulgarian-Macedonian  linguistic  entan- 
glement. Bulgarian  authors  advocated  modifying  Bulgarian  in  ways  that 
would  have  brought  it  closer  to  Macedonian.  At  the  same  time,  political 
milieus  and  activists,  both  in  the  Macedonian  republic  and  in  the  Mace- 
donian diaspora,  tried  to  defend  their  language  from  Sofia’s  accusations  of 
its  “Serbified  character”  and  to  build  a “genuine”  national  norm. 

Finally,  the  standardization  of  Macedonian  cannot  be  analyzed  with- 
out reference  to  an — even  larger — international  context,  transcending 
the  purely  “South  Slavic”  one.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  first  Macedonian 
scholarly  grammar  was  published  by  an  American  linguist.  One  can  like- 
wise recall  the  role  played  by  Western  European  linguistics — for  instance, 
the  French  linguists  from  the  interwar  period.  Among  the  political  actors, 
communist  parties  also  made  their  “contribution.” 
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Extremely  significant  as  well  is  the  Russian/Soviet  “factor.”  Its  impor- 
tance is  twofold:  first,  Russian  recognition  of  the  Macedonian  language, 
which  so  frustrated  the  linguists  in  Sofia,  was  an  implicit  facet  of  the 
Bulgarian-Macedonian  controversies  during  communism.  Second,  Rus- 
sian influence  over  standard  Bulgarian  should  be  also  taken  into  account. 
In  fact,  Sofia’s  polemical  denunciation  of  the  “Serbification”  of  Macedo- 
nian largely  results  from  the  fact  that  the  Bulgarian  scholars — and  even 
more  so,  political  figures — do  not  find  in  Macedonian  certain  vocabulary 
words  and  phraseology  that  were  imported  into  their  language  from  Rus- 
sian. Today,  these  words  and  expressions,  perceived  as  “typically  Bulgar- 
ian” by  the  Bulgarians,  are  replaced  in  Macedonian  by  Serbian-derived 
analogues. 

Bulgarian  linguists  often  try  to  downplay  the  importance  of  the  “Rus- 
sian contribution”  to  the  codification  of  their  literary  tongue  or  to  present 
it  as  “compensation”  for  the  lexical  and  morphological  riches  that  medi- 
eval Bulgarian  gave  to  Russian.200  But  this  interpretation  merely  tries  to 
hide  the  historical  rupture  and  lack  of  continuity  between  Old  Bulgar- 
ian literature  and  the  modern  national  language.  Furthermore,  Sofia’s 
polemicists  condemned  the  Serbian  influence  agreed  to  by  the  codifiers  of 
Macedonian  even  as  they  hailed  the  Russian  influence  in  Bulgarian  as  an 
“enrichment.”201  Just  as  Macedonian  cannot  be  understood  without  ref- 
erence to  Serbian  and  Bulgarian,  Bulgarian  is  fundamentally  intertwined 
with  Russian. 

Apart  from  disclosing  the  double  standards  of  the  Balkan  linguists,  this 
study  sought  to  substantiate  the  following,  more  general  conclusion.  It  is 
clear  that  national  languages  cannot  be  regarded  as  isolated  and  immuta- 
ble realities.  But  one  must  also  take  into  account  to  what  extent  they  have 
historically  constructed  each  other  both  in  dialogue  and  in  antagonism. 
They  are  much  more  the  results  of  national  ideologies  than  the  source 
of  them,  and  these  ideologies  are  themselves  always  intertwined.  Finally, 
every  national  language  is  a “dialect  with  an  army”  precisely  because  it  has 
both  allies  and  adversaries. 


200  Elena  Georgieva  and  Metodi  Lilov,  “Die  bulgarische  Literatursprache  und  die 
Sprachreform,”  in  Language  Reform.  History  and  Future.  La  Reforme  des  langues.  Histoire 
et  avenir.  Sprachreform.  Geschichte  und  Zukunft,  ed.  Istvan  Fodor  and  Claude  Hagege,  vol.  3 
(Hamburg:  Buske  Verlag,  1989),  113-135. 

201  Popov,  Lz  istoriyata,  149-150. 


THE  ALBANIAN  LANGUAGE  QUESTION: 
CONTEXTS  AND  PRIORITIES 

Alexander  Vezenkov 


In  the  perspective  of  Balkan  history,  the  Albanian  language  question 
remains  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  problems  involving  more  widely 
used  languages  (like  Turkish  or  Greek)  or  linguistic  branches  (such  as  the 
Slavic  or  Romance  languages)  in  the  region.  Furthermore,  Albania-related 
topics  are  often  underrepresented  in  Balkan  studies  and  were  even  less 
represented  in  the  past.  For  that  very  reason  here  I will  try  to  give  due 
attention  to  the  Albanian  case,  of  course,  seen  in  a larger  perspective. 
On  the  one  hand,  in  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Albanian  history, 
problems  related  to  language  had  an  extremely  important  role  and  were 
examined  in  numerous  studies  by  Albanian  and  foreign  scholars.1  On  the 
other  hand,  I think  the  Albanian  case  could  be  a convincing  example, 
demonstrating  to  what  extent  the  language  policies  in  the  region  were 
interconnected  and  mutually  influenced  each  other.  I will  address  the 
topic  as  an  “outsider” — both  a non-linguist  and  non-Albanian.  This  posi- 
tion carries  obvious  limitations  but  at  the  same  time  allows  one  to  grasp 
the  importance  of  the  Albanian  language  question  in  the  wider  context 
of  Balkan  history,  beyond  the  parochial  borders  of  a strictly  national  his- 
tory and/or  a purely  linguistic  debate.  At  the  same  time  major  decisions 
in  language  policy  depended  not  only  on  the  knowledge  of  experts  but 
also  on  national  and  political  considerations,  some  of  them  influenced  by 
developments  well  beyond  the  Albanian-speaking  community(-ies). 

To  a certain  extent  the  Albanian  case  also  represents  a greater  chal- 
lenge if  one  wants  to  examine  possible  entanglements  with  other  lan- 
guage policies.  Albanian  has  no  close  affiliation  to  other  languages  and 
occupies  a branch  all  its  own  among  Indo-European  languages,  while  its 
standardization  took  place  mostly  during  the  country’s  self-isolation  in 
the  communist  era.  I will  try  to  demonstrate  that  even  for  Albanian  there 
are  important  interconnections  and  interplays,  and  that  this  case  reflects 


1 A bibliography  of  works  in  Albanian:  Ibrahim  Gogi,  “Bibliografi  e veprave  te  gjuhesise 
(1967/2006),”  Gjurmime  AlbanoLogjike.  Seria  e shkencave fiioioqjike  37  (2007),  315-322. 
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some  more  general  issues  concerning  the  language  problems  in  the  Bal- 
kans in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

The  Albanian  language  question  differs  in  several  ways  from  that  of 
other  Balkan  languages,  due  mainly  to  its  relatively  late  development  as  a 
written  language.  First  of  all,  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth,  there  were  heated  debates  among  Albanian  intel- 
lectual and  political  leaders  over  the  choice  of  an  alphabet.  They  had  to 
choose  among  several  different  alphabets  that  were  already  being  used 
by  some  Albanian  clerics  and  intellectuals — Greek,  Latin,  Arabic  (some 
even  proposed  Cyrillic),  as  well  as  several  “original”  Albanian  alphabets. 
For  other  Balkan  languages  either  there  were  no  doubts  concerning  the 
alphabet  (Greek),  or  else  the  question  was  whether  to  replace  the  existing 
alphabet  with  a new  one  based  on  Latin  script  (Romanian,  1840S-1862; 
Turkish,  1928).  Other  language  reforms  led  to  the  introduction  and/or 
abandonment  of  only  a few  letters  of  the  alphabet  (Serbian,  1818,  officially 
1868;  Bulgarian,  1899,  1945;  Macedonian,  1945;  Romanian  [temporarily], 
•953_l993)  or  diacritic  marks  from  the  alphabet  (two  of  the  three  accents 
and  the  breathing  marks  in  Greek,  1982). 

Secondly,  in  contrast  with  the  Turkish  and  especially  the  Greek  lan- 
guage question  (but  also  for  a certain  period  in  the  Serbian  and  Bulgarian 
case)  the  debates  over  the  simplification  of  the  official  norm  or  its  replace- 
ment with  another  one  based  on  the  spoken  language  were  unthinkable 
in  the  Albanian  case.  Here  the  opposition  between  the  official  norm  and 
the  spoken  language  was  of  a different  nature — the  imposition  of  a delib- 
erately created  standard  on  the  basis  of  one  of  the  dialects  over  the  others. 
In  fact  this  problem  dominated  the  Serbian/Serbo-Croatian  and  the  Bul- 
garian cases,  but  in  the  Albanian  language  question  its  central  place  was 
unchallenged.  The  problem  was  deciding  which  of  the  existing  dialects 
should  be  taken  as  a basis  for  the  literary  language. 

Virtually  all  scholars  point  to  the  crucial  role  of  the  language  in  the 
formation  of  Albanians’  modern  national  identity,  given  that  they  also 
belong(ed)  to  several  different  religious  communities — Sunni  Muslim, 
Shia  Muslim,  Orthodox  and  Catholic.  In  this  situation  the  language 
turned  out  to  be  the  key  unifying  element.  In  addition  the  language  was 
widely  used  to  underline  the  uniqueness  of  the  Albanians  as  a nation.  An 
Indo-European  language,  Albanian  forms  a branch  of  its  own;  in  practice 
that  made  delimitation  vis-a-vis  the  neighbors — Greeks  and  Slavs — an 
easy  task. 

Finally,  as  with  Romanian,  but  more  persistently,  attempts  were  made 
to  use  the  language  history  as  at  least  a partial  substitute  for  the  lack  of 
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“Albanian”  political  history  during  most  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Language  his- 
tory is  used  to  demonstrate  the  Albanians’  ancientness  and  ethnic  and 
territorial  continuity.  According  to  the  dominant  view  in  Albanian  schol- 
arship, the  Albanians’  predecessors  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
Balkans  during  antiquity — the  Illyrians.  This  conclusion  implies  not  only 
the  ancientness  of  the  language,  and  therefore  of  the  people,  but  also  the 
continuity  of  the  territory.  The  claim  that  the  local  Illyrian  population 
“preserved”  its  language  (which,  according  to  the  official  view,  developed 
into  present-day  Albanian),  and  unlike  some  other  peoples  were  not  Lati- 
nized, is  presented  as  a manifestation  of  the  Albanians’  combative  spirit 
and  struggle  for  independence.2  Historiographic  and  linguistic  publica- 
tions often  insist  that  Albanian  is  one  of  the  “most  ancient”  languages  in 
Europe.  This  unclear  statement  is  designed  to  counterbalance  the  obser- 
vation that  Albanian  was  the  last  national  language  in  Europe  whose  exis- 
tence was  attested  to  in  written  documents.3 

Given  the  crucial  role  played  by  the  language  in  the  Albanian  national 
development,  its  dialectal  differences  also  turned  out  to  be  an  important 
problem.  They  form  two  major  dialects  or  groups  of  (sub)dialects — Geg 
in  the  North  and  Tosk  in  the  South;  the  dividing  line  is  considered  the 
Shkumbin  River  in  central  Albania.  Both  Tosk  and  Geg  are  each  further 
subdivided  into  several  sub-dialects,  but  there  are  stronger  differences 
between  the  sub-dialects  in  the  North.  The  Geg  dialects  are  more  wide- 
spread and  are  spoken  by  approximately  two-thirds  of  Albanians.4 

The  dialectal  differences  among  Albanians  are  even  more  important, 
because  they  coincide  with  other  substantial  regional  differences  between 
North  and  South,  concerning  phenomena  as  wide-ranging  as  settlement 
system,  common  law  and  popular  music.  In  general  the  South  is  consid- 
ered economically  more  developed,  with  a better-educated  elite,  while  the 
North  is  more  traditional  and  patriarchal,  with  tribes  and  clans  playing  a 
much  greater  role  in  everyday  life  and  political  organization.  The  North- 
South  division  coincides  with  the  religious  division  among  Christians — 
Orthodox  in  the  South  and  Catholics  in  the  North — that  was  only  partially 


2 Mahir  Domi,  “Probleme  te  historise  se  formimit  te  gjuhes  shqipe,”  in  Konferenca  kom- 
betare  per formimin  e popuiiit  shqiptar,  te  gjuhes  dhe  te  kultures  se  tij.  Tirane  2-5  korrik  1982 
(Tirana:  AShRPSSh,  1988),  178-179. 

3 Robert  Elsie,  Histori  e letersise  shqiptare  (Tirana  and  Peje:  Dukagjini,  1997),  23.  Origi- 
nally published  as  History  of  Albanian  Literature  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1995)- 

4 Agniya  Desnitskaya,  Albanskiy  yazyk  i ego  dialekty  (Leningrad:  Nauka,  1968);  Bahri 
Beci,  Dialektet  e shqipes  dhe  historia  e formimit  te  tyre  (Tirana:  Dituria,  2002). 
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erased  by  massive  Islamization  during  the  Ottoman  period.5  As  for  the 
Muslims  themselves,  the  unorthodox  Muslims — the  Bektashi — are  con- 
centrated mostly  in  Tosk  regions. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  dialectal  differences  correspond  to  important 
political  divisions.  In  this  regard  the  regime  of  King  Zog  I is  seen  as  the 
domination  of  a dictator  and  an  elite  from  the  North,  while  the  com- 
munist regime  is  regarded  as  a domination  of  the  South.  This  tradition 
persisted  after  1990;  the  Socialist  Party  (that  is,  the  party  of  the  former 
communists)  gets  stronger  support  in  the  “red  South,”  while  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  more  backing  in  the  “blue  North.”  This  phenomenon  was 
clearly  visible  during  the  first  years  of  representative  democracy  and  still 
exists,  although  the  contrast  is  no  longer  so  sharp.  For  instance,  during 
the  parliamentary  elections  of  1997,  the  Democratic  Party  received 

25.8  percent  of  the  national  vote,  but  at  local  levels,  results  varied  between 

57.9  percent  in  the  district  of  Tropoje  in  northwest  Albania,  which  is  the 
native  place  of  its  leader  Sali  Berisha,  and  a mere  7.5  percent  in  the  district 
of  Gjirokaster  in  the  South,  whose  main  city  is  the  native  town  of  the  late 
communist  dictator  Enver  Hoxha.6 

The  various  dimensions  of  the  Albanian  language  question  were  not 
equally  important.  The  struggle  against  the  use  of  foreign  languages  in 
education  was  long,  but  as  in  all  other  cases  in  the  region,  it  ended  with 
a predetermined  victory.  As  for  the  controversies  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Albanian  language,  and  more  precisely  its  continuity  from  Illyrian, 
the  debate  remains  purely  historiographical,  without  direct  political  con- 
sequences.7 In  fact  two  problems  consecutively  dominated  the  Albanian 
language  question,  provoking  intense  debates  among  the  Albanian  elites 
themselves,  as  well  as  extensive  academic  research.  The  first  problem 
is  related  to  the  development  of  an  Albanian  alphabet  and  the  debates 
over  which  one  should  be  chosen;  these  debates  lasted  during  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  until  an  independent  Albanian 
state  was  established  in  1912.  Thereafter,  they  quickly  faded  away,  and  the 
present-day  Albanian  alphabet  was  finally  accepted  by  everyone.8 


5 Siidosteu.ropaHandbu.ch,  vol.  7,  ed.  Klaus-Detlev  Grothusen  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck 
und  Ruprecht,  1993),  21,  495,  588-589,  638,  716-720. 

6 Michael  Schmidt-Neke,  “Die  Normalitat  als  Ereignis:  Die  Parlamentswahlen  in 
Albanien  2001,”  Siidosteuropa  50,  no.  7-9  (2001),  328  and  337. 

7 Joachim  Matzinger,  “Die  Albaner  als  Nachkommen  der  Illyrer  aus  der  Sicht  der  histo- 
rischen  Sprachwissenschaft,”  in  Albanische  Geschichte:  Stand  und  Perspektiven  der  Forsch- 
ung,  eds.  Oliver  Jens  Schmitt  and  Eva  Anne  Frantz  (Munich:  Oldenbourg,  2009),  13-36. 

8 Stavro  Skendi,  “The  History  of  the  Albanian  Alphabet:  A Case  of  Complex  Cultural 
and  Political  Development,”  Sudost-Foschungen  19  (i960):  263-284;  ALfabeti  igjuhes  shqipe 
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The  second  major  problem  is  related  to  the  development  of  a common 
standard  norm  for  the  Albanian  language,  to  be  imposed  over  the  existing 
dialects.  This  new  standard,  worked  out  mostly  on  the  basis  of  the  south- 
ern dialects,  attracted  much  attention  and  provoked  spirited  debates  in 
the  late  twentieth  century  that  continue  until  the  present  day.* * * * * * * * 9 


No  Nation  Without  an  Alphabet 

Educated  Albanians  started  to  write  well  before  their  mother  tongue 
became  a written  language,  and  they  did  so  in  different  foreign  languages. 
Those  who  started  to  write  in  their  mother  tongue  used  the  script  they 
were  already  familiar  with  and  that  was  also  most  familiar  to  their  poten- 
tial readers.  The  variety  of  alphabets  used  among  this  relatively  small 
population  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  Albanian-speaking  communi- 
ties professed  a number  of  religions  and  that  educated  people  from  the 
respective  religious  communities  learned  to  read  and  write  in  the  schools 
of  their  own  confession.  Most  of  them  used  adapted  forms  of  Latin  and 
Greek  script,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  alphabet,  in  order  to  write  in  Albanian. 
Initially  the  use  of  one  alphabet  or  another  was  not  so  much  an  individual 
choice  but  corresponded  to  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  writer.  Until  the 
nineteenth  century,  Albanian  writers  produced  mostly  religious  works  but 
also  poetry  and  dictionaries. 


dhe  Kongresi  i Manastirit  (14-22  nentor  igo8).  Studime,  materiale,  documente  (Tirana:  Uni- 
versiteti  i Tiranes,  1972);  Frances  Trix,  “Alphabet  Conflict  in  the  Balkans:  Albanian  and 
the  Congress  of  Monastir,”  International  Journal  of  the  Sociology  of  Language  128,  no.  1 

(1997):  1-24;  Frances  Trix,  “The  Stamboul  Alphabet  of  Shemseddin  Sami  Bey:  Precursor  to 

Turkish  Script  Reform,”  International  Journal  of  Middle  East  Studies  31,  no.  2 (1999):  255- 

272;  Tomor  Osmani,  Udha  e shkronjave  shqipe  (Shkoder:  Idromeno,  1999),  here  citing  the 

2008  edition,  published  by  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Tirana;  Xhevat  Lloshi,  Rreth  Alfabetit 

te  Shqipes  (Skopje:  Logos,  2008).  For  a full  bibliography:  Palok  Lulash  Daka,  Tomor  Osmani 

and  Maks  Gjinaj,  Bibliografi  per  historine  alfabetit  te  gjuhes  shqipe  1844-2008  (Tirana:  Aka- 

demia  e Shkencave  e Shkiperise,  2008). 

9 Janet  Byron,  Selection  among  Alternatives  in  Language  Standardization:  The  Case  of 
Albanian  (The  Hague  and  Paris:  Mouton,  1976);  Georges  Drettas,  “L'Albanais  national — du 
choix  politique  au  choix  linguistique,”  in  Language  Reform:  History  and  Future,  vol.  4,  eds. 
Istvan  Fodor  and  Claude  Hagege  (Hamburg:  Buske,  1989),  163-188;  Arshi  Pipa,  The  Poli- 
tics of  Language  in  Socialist  Albania  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1989).  Trans- 
lated by  Primo  Shllaku  as  Politika  e Gjuhes  ne  Shqiperine  Socialiste  (Tirana:  Princi,  2010); 
Bahri  Beci,  Historia  e standardizimit  te  shqipes.  Politika  dhe  planifikimi  gjuhesor  ne  Shqiperi 
(Tirana:  SHBLSH  e RE,  2010);  Alexander  Vezenkov,  “Politicheski  izmereniya  na  albanskiya 
ezikov  vapros,”  Istorichesko  badeshte,  no.  1-2  (2002):  61-74;  Petar  Vodenicharov,  "Standar- 
tizirane  na  albanskiya  knizhoven  ezik — politicheski  i religiozni  ideologii,”  Balkanistichen 
forum,  no.  1 (2010):  186-204. 
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The  first  texts  written  in  Albanian  and  preserved  to  the  present  day  are 
in  various  Latin-based  scripts  and  date  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth 
century.  Albanian  authors  of  the  Catholic  faith  like  Gjon  Buzuku,  Leke 
Matrenga,  Pjeter  Budi,  Frang  Bardhi  and  Pjeter  Bogdani  produced  major 
printed  works  in  Albanian  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century. 
All  of  them  had  to  adapt  the  Latin  alphabet  for  those  sounds  in  Albanian 
that  had  no  equivalent  in  Latin/Italian,  by  using  digraphs,  trigraphs,  Greek 
and  in  some  cases  (such  as  Buzuku)  Cyrillic  letters.  There  were  some  dif- 
ferences between  the  alphabets  used  by  the  first  of  these  writers,  but  now 
their  works  are  seen  as  part  of  the  same  long  tradition  that  lasted  until 
the  nineteenth  century,  although  literary  production  declined  after  the 
seventeenth  century.  Later  on  it  became  known  as  the  “alphabet  of  the 
ancient  writers  of  the  North”  and  also  as  the  “Catholic  Alphabet.”10 

The  use  of  the  Greek  alphabet  to  write  in  Albanian — more  precisely, 
in  its  southern  dialects — is  also  documented  relatively  early,  around  1500. 
Still  more  works  are  preserved  only  from  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  printing  house  in  Moschopolis  (Voskopoje)  operated.  Those  writ- 
ers used  the  “Arvanitic  alphabet,”  which  was,  in  fact,  a Greek  alphabet 
adapted  to  reflect  the  specific  sounds  in  Albanian  with  a few  additional 
letters  and  several  digraphs.  Among  the  better-known  figures  who  used 
the  Greek  alphabet  during  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
were  Theodor  Kavalioti,  Theodor  Haxhifilipi,  Dhanil  Haxhiu,  Konstantin 
(Koste)  Berati,  Vangjel  Meksi  and  Marko  Bo^ari  (Botzaris).  Still,  the  liter- 
ary production  in  Greek  script  remained  modest  compared  to  the  output 
of  the  Catholic  writers  in  the  North.* 11 

The  use  of  the  Latin-  and  Greek-based  alphabets  not  only  corresponded 
to  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  writers  but  also  coincided  with  the  dia- 
lectal split  in  Albanian — Geg  dialects  were  written  with  Latin  letters, 
and  Tosk  dialects  usually  used  Greek  letters.  As  an  exception,  some  of 
the  Albanian  immigrants  in  Italy,  known  as  the  Arberesh,  also  used  Latin 
letters;  later  on  Orthodox/Tosk  emigres  in  the  West  also  adopted  the 
Latin  script. 

Understandably,  many  Albanian  Muslims  preferred  writing  in  Ara- 
bic script,  and  several  poets  from  central  Albania  during  the  eighteenth 
century  (including  Nezim  Frakulla,  Sulejman  Naibi  and  Hasan  Zyko 


10  Skendi,  “The  History  of  the  Albanian  Alphabet,”  265;  Osmani,  Udha  e shkronjave,  22  ff. 

11  Robert  Elsie,  “Albanian  Literature  in  Greek  Script:  The  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nine- 
teenth-Century Orthodox  Tradition  in  Albanian  Writing,”  Byzantine  and  Modern  Greek 
Studies  15  (1991):  20-34;  Osmani,  Udha  e shkronjave,  110  ff. 
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Kamberi),  known  as  bejtexhi,  made  use  of  it.  During  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries,  this  practice  was  still  popular  among  Muslim 
Albanians,  and  some  poets  (Muhamet  Kyqyku,  the  brohers  Shahin  and 
Dalip  Frasheri,  Ali  Ulqinaku)  continued  to  use  it.  But  gradually  the  use 
of  Arabic  script  was  restricted  to  purely  religious  writings.12  Obviously  a 
number  of  state-sponsored  publications  in  Albanian  were  also  printed  in 
Arabic  script. 

Starting  in  the  eighteenth  century,  several  original  alphabets  were 
developed  in  order  to  write  in  Albanian,  most  of  them  in  central  Albania. 
One  such  example  is  the  alphabet  used  in  the  Anonim  of  Elbasan,  a Gos- 
pel manuscript  translated  from  Greek.  Another  one  was  invented  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century  in  the  same  town  by  Teodor  Haxhifilipi  (Dhaskal 
Todri),  but  as  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  only  several  dozen  people 
in  and  around  Elbasan  were  able  to  use  it.  Several  other  alphabets  were 
created  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  are  attributed  to,  or  at  least 
associated  with,  Konstantin  Berati,  Jan  Vellarai,  Beitha  Kukju  and  others. 
In  their  diffusion,  all  these  alphabets  remained  marginal  compared  to  the 
Latin-,  Greek-  and  Arabic-based  scripts.  In  fact,  even  the  inventors  of  the 
original  alphabets  otherwise  used  some  of  the  major  scripts,  most  often 
Greek.  In  any  case,  Albanian  went  from  being  a virtually  unwritten  lan- 
guage to  a language  written  in  a profusion  of  alphabets. 

The  establishment  of  a single  alphabet  and  the  gradual  development 
of  a literary  language  are  usually  regarded  as  a triumph  of  the  Albanian 
national  idea  over  the  religious  affiliations.  But  the  very  practice  of  writing 
in  one’s  mother  tongue  was  initially  adopted  and  applied  precisely  by  cler- 
ics, in  many  cases  for  the  purposes  of  religious  propaganda.  The  Catholic 
Church  relied  on  the  vernacular  during  the  Counter-Reformation,  and  this 
partly  explains  the  publication  of  religious  works  in  Albanian,  although  the 
larger-scale  competition  between  Reformation  and  Counter-Reformation 
did  not  directly  affect  the  Albanian  lands.  The  Orthodox  Church  was 
much  less  interested  in  putting  religious  propaganda  in  the  vernacular, 
but  in  order  to  counter  Islamization,  some  works  were  written  in  Alba- 
nian.13 Paradoxically,  the  most  important  contribution  in  this  regard  came 
in  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  Protestants,  that  is,  a denomination 


12  Robert  Elsie,  “Albanian  Literature  in  the  Moslem  Tradition:  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Century  Albanian  Writing  in  Arabic  Script,”  Oriens:  Journal  of  the  International  Soci- 
ety for  Oriental  Research,  Leiden  33  (1992):  287-306,  accessed  on  July  14,  2011.  http://www 
.elsie.de/pdf/articles/A1992MoslemTradition.pdf;  Elsie,  Histori  e letersise  shqiptare,  86. 

13  Skendi,  “The  History  of  the  Albanian  Alphabet,”  265-267. 
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that  was  only  marginally  present  in  the  otherwise  multi-religious  Albanian 
space.  At  a later  stage  their  activity  turned  out  to  be  a valuable  resource 
for  the  development  of  literary  Albanian  itself.  Translations  of  the  Bible 
played  an  important  role  (as  they  did  with  so  many  other  languages)  in 
the  development  of  literary  Albanian  in  its  two  main  dialects.14 

As  early  as  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  not  simply  cases  of  adap- 
tation of  an  existing  alphabet  or  development  of  a new  one  for  the  use 
of  a few  literate  people,  but  conscious  attempts  to  adapt  (or  create)  an 
alphabet  for  all  Albanians.  In  the  attempts  to  create  an  Albanian  alpha- 
bet, all  available  and  already  used  alphabets  were  tested — primarily  the 
Latin  script,  but  also  Greek  and  Arabic,  while  additional  original  Alba- 
nian alphabets  were  also  developed.  The  earliest  serious  attempt  to  create 
and  popularize  a common  Albanian  alphabet  was  apparently  that  made 
by  Naum  Veqilharxhi  (r797-r846).  He  published  a “Primer”  ( Evetor ) with 
thirty-four  letters  in  r844  (and  republished  it  in  r845,  in  an  expanded 
edition).  This  “Primer”  found  some  readers  and  followers,  mainly  in  south- 
ern Albania. 

Above  all,  a common  alphabet  was  seen  as  a way  to  simplify  written 
communication  among  all  Albanians.  In  fact,  a common  alphabet  would 
be  useful  only  within  a viable  Albanian  cultural  and  political  milieu,  with 
people  communicating  mostly  within  the  national  community.  Otherwise, 
for  Orthodox  priests  it  was  much  more  convenient  to  use  Greek  script, 
just  as  for  the  Catholic  priests  the  Latin  script  was  most  appropriate.  Until 
at  least  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  use  of  different  alphabets  by  the 
respective  religious  communities  was  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory 
solution.  As  a result  of  their  religious  and  educational  background,  Alba- 
nians were  able  to  read  and  understand  their  mother  tongue  in  one  alpha- 
bet or  another.  That  was  also  true  for  printing,  insofar  as  they  used  the 
existing  printing  houses  and  the  available  letters.  By  contrast  an  original 
Albanian  alphabet,  containing  letters  unavailable  in  other  alphabets  (or 
including  letters  from  several  alphabets),  would  be  far  more  difficult  and 
expensive,  if  not  impossible,  for  existing  printing  houses  to  print. 

Even  in  the  r86os  and  r870s,  some  Albanian  writers  continued  to  see 
the  parallel  use  of  more  than  one  alphabet  as  more  appropriate.  As  late  as 
r86g,  Demetrio  Camarda  advocated  the  parallel  use  of  two  alphabets — a 
Latin-based  alphabet  for  Geg  and  a Greek-based  one  for  Tosk.  In  fact,  he 


14  Nathalie  Clayer,  Awe  origines  du  nationaiisme  aibanais.  La  naissance  d’une  nation 
majoritairement  musulmane  en  Europe  (Paris:  Karthala,  2007),  180  ff. 
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himself  used  both.15  As  is  well-known,  starting  from  the  1860s  Kostandin 
Kristoforidhi  (1827-1895),  one  of  the  most  prolific  figures  of  the  Albanian 
national  movement,  published  several  works  consecutively  in  both  dia- 
lects using  a Greek-based  script  for  the  text  in  Tosk  and  Latin-based  script 
for  that  in  Geg.16 

Although  some  Albanian  intellectuals  advocated  the  need  for  a uni- 
fied alphabet  as  early  as  the  1840s  and  1850s,  the  first  important  collec- 
tive effort  took  place  in  the  late  1860s  (and  probably  continued  until  the 
early  1870s)  in  the  Ottoman  capital,  Istanbul.  At  a certain  point  in  1867 
or  shortly  afterward,  some  of  the  leading  Albanian  intellectuals  of  that 
time  (such  as  Kostandin  Kristoforidhi,  Jani  Vreto,  Ismail  Kemal  [Qemali], 
Pashko  Vasa  and  Hasan  Tahsin[i])  started  to  gather  regularly  to  discuss 
the  most  appropriate  solution.  Ottoman  authorities  were  sympathetic  to 
this  effort  and  probably  even  initiated  it,  in  order  to  instrumentalize  the 
Albanian  movement  against  Greek  aspirations  and  influence  during  the 
crisis  that  followed  the  uprising  in  Crete. 

At  this  stage  the  participants’  opinions  differed  significantly.  Jani  Vreto 
advocated  the  use  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  referring  to  the  Pelasgic  theory, 
which  held  that  Albanians  and  Greeks  had  common  origins.  Pashko  Vasa, 
among  others,  advocated  the  use  of  the  Latin  script;  in  1878  he  prepared 
one  such  alphabet  and  published  it  in  Istanbul  as  a pamphlet.  Arabic 
script  was  also  defended  as  an  option:  for  instance,  Daut  Boriqi  tried  to 
adapt  Arabic  script  for  writing  in  Albanian  (1861)  and  later  published  a 
primer  with  this  alphabet  (i86g/i87o).17  In  the  1870s  Hasan  Tahsin  pro- 
posed his  own  fully  original  alphabet,  but  he  found  only  a few  followers.18 
The  very  idea  of  a uniquely  Albanian  alphabet  did  not  lose  its  influence, 
but  at  that  time  the  prevailing  opinion  favored  adapting  one  of  the  already 
existing  major  alphabets.  Each  of  them  had  certain  advantages  that  were 
reflected  in  the  positions  defended  by  the  participants  in  the  debates  in  the 
late  1860s. 

In  the  nineteenth-century  Ottoman  milieu,  Arabic  script  initially  had  two 
important  advantages — more  than  two-thirds  of  Albanians  were  Muslim, 
and  the  official  language  of  the  empire  was  written  in  an  Arabic-based 
alphabet.  For  most  Albanians  that  would  make  achieving  literacy  easier, 


15  Clayer,  Aux  origines,  209;  Osmani,  Udja  e shqronjave,  391-392. 

16  Fjalori  enciklopedik  shqiptar  (Tirana:  AShRPSSh,  1985),  551. 

17  Robert  Elsie,  Dictionary  of  Albanian  Literature  (Westport,  NY,  and  London:  Green- 
wood Press,  1986),  18;  Osmani,  Udja  e shkronjave,  286-291. 

18  Osmani,  Udja  e shkronjave,  248-266. 
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allowing  them  to  use  the  same  letters  in  writing  their  mother  tongue,  in 
religious  life  and  in  state  administration.  Still,  even  at  that  time  not  all 
Muslim  Albanians  were  amenable  to  writing  their  mother  tongue  with 
Arabic  script — among  them  Ismail  Kemal  and  Hasan  Tahsin.  Their  argu- 
ments were  primarily  phonetic:  they  pointed  out  that  the  Arabic  alpha- 
bet was  not  appropriate  for  writing  in  Albanian.  These  doubts  were  not 
unheard  of  in  the  Ottoman  Empire — in  the  1860s  the  first  (albeit  isolated) 
comments  appeared  that  Arabic  script  was  not  appropriate  for  the  Turk- 
ish language.19  As  a whole,  critiques  of  the  use  of  Arabic  letters  were  more 
common  among  Albanians,  not  only  overshadowing  the  debate  about 
their  use  in  Turkish  but  also  at  least  partly  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
Turkish  language’s  own  script  reform  in  the  twentieth  century. 

During  the  first  debates  concerning  the  choosing  of  an  Albanian  alpha- 
bet during  the  1860s  and  1870s,  the  Ottoman  authorities  seemingly  pre- 
ferred Arabic  script  as  a solution,  but  they  also  favored  the  creation  of 
an  “original”  Albanian  alphabet  as  more  advantageous  than  the  direct 
adoption  of  Greek  or  Latin  script.20  Initially  the  Ottoman  authorities  were 
eager  to  counterbalance  Greek  influences  among  Albanians  and  therefore 
to  support  genuine  national  trends  among  Orthodox  Albanians.  The  situa- 
tion became  much  more  tense  during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twen- 
tieth centuries,  when  the  very  act  of  writing  in  Albanian  was  regarded  as  a 
political  crime,  and  once  again  shortly  after  the  1908  revolution,  when  the 
authorities  openly  and  forcefully  tried  to  impose  the  use  of  Arabic  script. 

The  problem  with  the  Greek  alphabet  and  its  rejection  is  somewhat 
different.  For  Orthodox  Albanians  the  national  feeling  developed  in  close 
connection  with  Hellenism,  while  Greek  culture  still  had  great  prestige 
among  Balkan  Christians.  The  emancipation  of  Albanian  nationalism  from 
Hellenism  was  inevitable  in  the  long  run,  but  took  time  for  many  Ortho- 
dox Albanians,  which  explains  why,  even  in  the  early  twentieth  century, 
some  advocated  using  Greek  letters.  Only  later  on  did  Albanian  histori- 
ography exaggerate  and  misrepresent  pressure  from  the  Greek/Orthodox 
religious  authorities  as  an  ambition  to  impose  the  use  of  their  alphabet. 
Unlike  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  North,  the  Orthodox  Patriarchy  was 
amenable  to  writing  in  Greek,  not  in  Albanian  with  Greek  letters.21  In 
the  posthumous  publication  of  Kostandin  Kristoforidhi’s  Greek-Albanian 


19  Bilal  §im§ir,  Turk  Yazi  Devrimi  (Ankara:  TTK,  1992),  20-22;  Clayer,  Aux  origines,  225. 

20  Clayer,  Aux  origines,  222. 

21  Elsie,  “Albanian  Literature  in  Greek  Script.” 
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dictionary,  the  publishers  in  Athens  wrote  that  the  Albanians  could  be 
enlightened  only  through  “Greek  letters  and  Greek  language.”22  However, 
the  use  of  Greek  letters  was  advocated  in  only  a few  other  cases,  so  we 
cannot  speak  of  a consistent  policy  in  this  regard.23  In  fact,  the  major 
religious  publications  in  Albanian  with  Greek  letters  were  translated  and 
published  on  the  initiative  of  Protestant  missionaries,  simply  making  use 
of  the  alphabet  the  Christians  in  southern  Albania  were  more  familiar 
with.  Furthermore,  they  were  translated  into  the  local  dialect — Tosk  or 
Geg,  respectively.  The  rejection  of  the  idea  of  writing  with  Greek  letters 
resulted  more  from  the  emancipation  of  the  Albanian  national  movement 
from  Hellenism  (some  also  mention  the  conflicting  territorial  aspirations 
of  the  two  neighboring  nations)  and  less  from  a reaction  to  a “denational- 
izing policy”  of  the  Constantinople  (Greek)  Patriarchy. 

Despite  having  the  longest  tradition,  the  Latin  script,  at  first  glance, 
had  weaker  positions.  First  of  all,  only  a small  fraction  of  Albanians — 
probably  less  than  ro  percent — were  Catholic.  There  were  several  differ- 
ent Latin-based  alphabets  that  openly  competed  with  each  other.  The  fact 
that  several  Latin-based  scripts  competed  with  each  other  was  probably 
a shortcoming  in  the  short  run,  but  also  an  advantage,  allowing  the  most 
appropriate  solution  to  be  found  through  experimentation. 

An  important  factor  in  strengthening  the  position  of  the  Latin-based 
scripts  was  the  development  of  modern  education  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  It  included  French  language  lessons,  which 
familiarized  educated  people  with  the  Latin  script  regardless  of  which  type 
of  school  they  attended.  The  Latin  script  was  used  in  the  most  developed 
countries  of  the  world  and  was  more  prestigious  than  any  other  script  at 
that  time.  Moreover,  in  practical  terms  it  served  to  distinguish  Albanians 
from  their  immediate  neighbors — Greeks  and  Orthodox  Slavs — as  well  as 
from  the  “Turks.” 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Albanians  did  not  regard  the  Latin-based 
alphabets  as  a threat,  even  though  religious  missions  and,  later,  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  Italian  diplomats  helped  spread  them.  Obviously  the 
Ottoman  authorities  saw  the  missionary  and  consular  activities  as  foreign 
intervention  in  the  Empire’s  affairs  and  an  attempt  to  instigate  national 
separatism,  unrest  and  disintegration.  At  the  same  time  these  activities 
were  harmless  from  an  Albanian  point  of  view,  at  least  in  the  short  term. 


22  Skendi,  “The  History  of  the  Albanian  Alphabet,”  274. 

23  Clayer,  Aux  origines,  293,  note  3;  Lloshi,  Rreth  Alfabetit,  173. 
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However,  later  on  Albanian  historiography  downplayed  the  role  of  this 
foreign  “assistance”  in  an  attempt  to  present  the  national  movement  as 
fully  independent  and  indeed  combating  all  sorts  of  foreign  interests  and 
interventions. 

Besides  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Austro-Hungarian 
and  Italian  diplomats  over  part  of  the  Albanian  elites,  the  most  important 
and  in  fact  decisive  reason  to  choose  a Latin-based  alphabet  was  the  Alba- 
nians’ European  identity.  After  the  Enlightenment  the  concept  of  Europe 
as  a separate  continent  fundamentally  changed  the  mental  maps  of  the 
region,  which  started  to  be  perceived  as  “European  Turkey”  rather  than 
an  integral  part  of  the  empire  and  therefore  of  the  Orient.  The  Balkan 
peoples  readily  adopted  that  vision  and  started  to  perceive  themselves 
as  “Europeans.”  Albanians’  opposition  to  the  use  of  Arabic  script  resulted 
from  the  self-perception  that,  unlike  Turks  and/or  Arabs,  they  belonged 
to  Europe — not  only  geographically  but  also  culturally  and  historically.24 
This  identification  gradually  overshadowed  the  religious  feelings  of  most 
Albanians. 

Suggestions  that  Albanians  use  Cyrillic  letters  came  from  foreigners 
(Bulgarians  and  Serbians)25  and  could  not  have  had  real  support  among 
Albanians  themselves.  In  fact,  the  use  of  Cyrillic  among  Albanians  was 
rare.  The  problem  with  this  proposal  was  that  it  looked  like  an  attempt  by 
the  neighboring  Slavic  nations  to  dominate  the  Albanians  culturally  and 
politically  and  even  to  assimilate  them,  since  at  that  time  no  non-Slavic 
language  was  written  in  Cyrillic. 

Obviously  religious  affiliation  played  an  important  role  in  people’s 
preferences  for  a given  alphabet,  but  other  important  factors  also  inter- 
vened. Indeed,  those  factors  were  crucial  to  understanding  why,  in  the 
end  Albanians  adopted  the  alphabet  that  was  initially  used  by  the  small- 
est religious  community.  The  question  is  why  the  Latin-based  script  also 
gradually  gained  support  among  Orthodox  and  Muslim  Albanians. 

Each  alphabet  had  its  supporters,  and  some  of  them  were  institutionally 
powerful  people — Ottoman  officials,  clerics  and  local  community  leaders. 
In  parallel  with  the  political  and  religious  authorities  in  the  empire  itself, 
the  lobbying  of  foreign  diplomatic  and  religious  missions  played  a role. 
Other  active  participants  in  the  debates  were  the  Albanian  colonies  in  the 


24  Clayer,  Aux  origines,  324,  459  ft,  637-638,  648,  653. 

25  Ibid.,  222  and  420. 
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Ottoman  Empire  itself  (especially  the  Albanian  community  in  Istanbul) 
and  abroad,  in  the  independent  Balkan  states  (mostly  those  in  Soba  and 
Bucharest),  in  Western  Europe  and,  increasingly,  in  the  United  States. 
Publications  abroad  mostly  favored  the  use  of  Latin  script,  because  the 
activity  of  emigrants  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  gradually 
became  more  influential  than  those  in  Greece  and  Egypt.  The  authoritari- 
anism and  the  censorship  of  the  Ottoman  authorities,  especially  under  the 
regime  of  Abdulhamid  II,  inadvertently  helped  increase  the  role  of  Alba- 
nian emigrants  and  their  publications  in  the  debate  over  the  alphabet. 

The  advocates  of  the  different  alphabets  were  Albanian  patriots  of  vari- 
ous faiths,  with  various  educational  backgrounds  and  careers  and  with 
diverging  convictions.  Help  and  pressure  from  outside  the  Albanian  com- 
munity, which  in  the  short  run  could  have  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
the  given  alphabet,  almost  automatically  provoked  backlashes,  as  such 
interventions  were  seen  as  a threat  to  the  Albanian  cause.  That  was  to 
a certain  extent  the  case  with  the  use  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  mainly 
with  the  Arabic  script,  which  benefited  from  the  sympathies  of  the  Otto- 
man authorities. 

The  single  most  important  attempt  to  create  an  Albanian  alphabet  was  the 
so-called  Stamboul  alphabet  devised  by  Sami  Frasheri,  known  in  Ottoman 
and  Turkish  history  as  §emseddin  Sami  (1850-1904).  Also  collaborating  in 
this  endeavor  were  several  other  leading  intellectuals — his  brother  Abdyl, 
Pashko  Vasa,  Hasan  Tahsin  and  Jani  Vreto,  who  created  the  “Society  for 
the  Printing  of  Albanian  Writings”;  some  even  considered  this  alphabet  to 
be  their  collective  output.  The  Stamboul  alphabet  was  based  on  the  Latin 
script,  but  for  the  sounds  in  Albanian  that  could  not  be  expressed  with 
the  available  letters,  new  ones  were  added.  These  were  mostly  from  Greek 
but,  for  the  upper  cases,  some  were  Cyrillic;  some  of  these  supplementary 
letters  were  modified  or  turned  upside-down.  As  a result  this  new  alpha- 
bet had  a more  original  appearance  than  previous  attempts  to  adapt  the 
Latin  script. 

Although  the  discussions  in  the  late  1860s  and  early  1870s  did  not  bear 
immediate  results,  on  several  points  consensus  was  already  reached.  First 
of  all  the  idea  of  a Latin-based  alphabet  prevailed.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  obvious  that  any  alphabet  would  need  adaptation  to  the  specific 
needs  of  Albanian  phonology — something  already  clear  from  the  previ- 
ous uses  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Arabic  alphabets.  At  this  point,  thanks  to  the 
linguistic  abilities  of  Sami  Frasheri  (he  was  familiar  with  Richard  Lepsius’s 
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“Standard  Alphabet”),26  resolution  on  the  number  of  letters  was  also 
achieved:  there  were  thirty-six  in  his  alphabet,  just  as  in  the  present  one. 
By  contrast,  in  the  past  the  number  varied  considerably — there  were 
thirty-one  letters  in  Beitha  Kukju’s  alphabet  and  more  than  fifty  in  The- 
odor Haxhifilipi’s  script.27 

But  the  problem  with  the  alphabet  was  only  partially  resolved.  For 
the  next  three  decades  the  Stamboul  alphabet  became  the  one  Alba- 
nians used  most,  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  all  of  them.  Often  labeled 
the  “national”  alphabet,28  it  indeed  dominated  in  some  regions  (southern 
and  central  Albania,  the  Albanian  colonies  in  Sofia  and  Bucharest),  but  it 
was  only  occasionally  used  in  northern  Albania.29  There,  and  especially 
in  Shkoder,  Latin-based  alphabets  dominated,  although  they  competed 
with  each  other.  Even  Pashko  Vasa  (r825-r8g2),  who  took  part,  along  with 
Sami  Frasheri,  in  the  publication  of  a booklet  with  the  Stamboul  alphabet 
in  r87g,  continued  to  use  a Latin-based  script,  in  the  form  he  himself  had 
proposed  in  r878.30  Invented  by  a Tosk,  the  Stamboul  alphabet  was  used 
mostly  by  Tosks. 

In  the  Catholic  North  some  started  to  look  for  new  solutions.  In  Shkoder 
the  newly  established  literary  society  Bashkimi  (meaning  “Union”  or  “Uni- 
fication”) proposed  a more  simplified  all-Latin-based  alphabet  in  r8gg. 
Almost  all  of  the  members  of  the  society  were  Catholic  clerics  and  were 
led  by  Preng  D05L  who  designed  this  new  alphabet.  It  followed  as  much 
as  possible  the  Latin  script,  adding  to  it  digraphs  and  only  one  letter  dia- 
critic (e),  which  also  existed  in  French.  Despite  a number  of  differences 
between  individual  letters,  this  is  the  logic  inherited  by  the  present- 
day  Albanian  alphabet.  Similar  solutions  involving  the  extensive  use  of 
digraphs  were  already  included  in  the  Latin-based  alphabets  proposed  by 
Pashko  Vasa  and  by  Faik  Konica.  Konica  popularized  his  alphabet  in  his 
magazine  Albania,  first  published  in  Brussels  in  r8g7,  and  then  in  London, 
starting  in  rgo2. 


26  Trix,  “The  Stamboul  Alphabet,”  258. 

27  There  were  fifty-two  letters,  according  to  Leopold  Geitler,  Die  albanesischen  und  slav- 
ischen  Schrlften  (Vienna:  Alfred  Hofler,  1883),  52-53, 167.  Other  authors  counted  fifty-three 
and  even  fifty-seven:  Osmani,  Udja  e skkronjave,  122-123. 

28  Lloshi,  Rreth  Alfabetit,  38,  46,  49. 

29  Boyka  Sokolova,  Aibanski  vazrozhdenski  pechat  v Balgariya  (Sofia:  BAN,  1979),  164; 
ShabanDemiraj,  Gjuha  shqipe  dhe  historia  e saj  (Tirana:  ShBLU,  1988),  265. 

30  Tomor  Osmani,  “Alfabeti  i Pashko  Vases,”  in  Alfabeti  i gjuhes  shqipe  dhe  Kongresi  i 
Manastirit,  88-89. 
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Finally  in  1901  another  society  in  Shkoder — Agimi  (“Dawn”) — and  more 
specifically,  Ndre  Mjeda  (1866-1937),  proposed  one  more  Latin-based 
alphabet.  But  instead  of  digraphs  this  alphabet  largely  used  diacritics  and 
in  this  way  respected  the  “one  sound — one  letter”  principle.  It  followed 
as  a direct  model  the  Latin-based  Croatian  script,  but  in  fact  similar  solu- 
tions were  used  in  all  Slavic  languages  written  with  Latin-based  script, 
as  well  as  in  Romanian.  The  consecutive  spread  of  the  Bashkimi  and  the 
Agimi  alphabets  benefited  from  the  support  of  Austro-Hungarian  diplo- 
matic missions,  and  the  former  also  received  some  Italian  funding.31 

Thus  some  Albanian  intellectuals  insisted  on  the  need  for  easy  printing 
but  also  tried  to  keep  the  new  alphabet  as  close  as  possible  to  those  in 
Western  Europe.  In  this  case  a number  of  digraphs  had  to  be  used  (Pashko 
Vasa,  Konica,  Bashkimi).  Others  preferred  to  follow  strictly  the  principle 
“one  sound — one  letter”  and  used  letters  from  other  alphabets  (Frasheri) 
or  diacritics  (Agimi).  The  “one  sound — one  letter”  principle  also  fit  well 
with  the  effort  to  make  the  Albanian  alphabet  “unique”  (Frasheri). 

Still,  on  many  occasions  even  the  leading  figures  of  the  national  move- 
ment made  concessions  by  using  multiple  alphabets  in  order  to  reach 
specific  audiences.  Faik  Konica  published  some  texts  in  his  journal  in 
Albanian  with  Arabic  letters  and  even  articles  in  Turkish  and  Greek  in 
order  to  make  them  understandable  for  more  traditional  Muslim  and 
Orthodox  Albanians,  respectively.32  The  use  of  one  alphabet  or  another 
continued  in  many  cases  to  be  the  spontaneous  choice  of  people  who 
had  already  mastered  one  of  them,  without  necessarily  reflecting  a clear 
stand  on  the  alphabet  controversy  and  even  less  questioning  the  Albanian 
self-identity  of  the  given  writer.  But  once  put  on  the  agenda,  the  alphabet 
issue  became  more  and  more  politicized,  and  every  educated  Albanian 
had  to  take  sides. 

This  situation  demanded  new  efforts  to  achieve  consensus,  as  many  Alba- 
nian intellectuals  pointed  out  in  their  writings.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
diplomats  and  especially  August  Krai  also  insisted  that  one  single  alpha- 
bet be  adopted,33  but  the  opportunity  to  do  so  arose  only  after  the  1908 
revolution  and  the  subsequent  liberalization.  At  first  it  made  possible  an 


31  Skendi,  “The  History  of  the  Albanian  Alphabet,”  272-273;  Trix,  “The  Stamboul  Alpha- 
bet,” 265. 

32  Clayer,  Aux  origines,  425,  447,  556. 

33  Ibid.,  432,  594;  Lloshi,  Rretk  Alfabetit,  24-25,  37-38. 
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upsurge  in  the  Albanian  national  movement  that  was  used  without  much 
delay  by  the  Albanian  intellectuals. 

At  the  initiative  of  the  Bashkimi  literary  society,  fifty  Albanian  intel- 
lectuals from  across  the  country  and  the  colonies  abroad  gathered  in 
Manastir/Bitola  at  the  November  1908  “Congress  of  the  Alphabet.”  After 
long  debates  and  the  appointment  of  a special  smaller  commission  of 
eleven  members  (four  Muslims,  four  Orthodox  and  three  Catholics),  it  was 
decided  that  only  two  of  the  existing  alphabets  should  remain  in  use — the 
Stamboul  alphabet  and  the  Bashkimi  alphabet.  In  addition,  some  changes 
were  made  in  both  alphabets  in  order  to  reduce  the  differences  between 
them.34  In  the  following  years  and  after  the  creation  of  the  Albanian  state, 
the  Bashkimi  alphabet  became  the  only  one  still  in  use. 

The  entanglement  between  the  alphabet  debate  and  the  Geg/Tosk  divi- 
sion of  the  Albanian  dialects  also  appeared  during  the  Congress  of  the 
Alphabet  in  Manastir.  According  to  Gjergj  Kiriazi,  the  organizers  received 
a number  of  telegrams  with  conflicting  demands — those  from  the  North 
( Gegeria ) asked  for  the  Bashkimi  alphabet  to  be  approved,  while  those 
from  the  South  ( Toskeria ) called  for  Sami  Frasheri’s  alphabet.35  Other 
lines  of  division  among  the  participants  proved  to  be  more  important. 
Finally  the  commission’s  four  Orthodox  members  (that  is,  Tosks)  decided 
to  support  the  Bashkimi  alphabet  along  with  two  of  the  three  Catholics. 
The  Stamboul  alphabet  benefited  from  the  support  of  the  four  Muslim 
representatives,  joined  by  Ndre  Mjeda,  the  author  of  the  Agimi  alphabet. 
Mjeda  was  probably  jealous  that  the  Bashkimi  alphabet  was  preferred 
to  his  own,  but  he  also  genuinely  preferred  the  “one  sound — one  letter” 
principle.36 

Despite  the  divisions  and  contradictions  and  the  prolonged  inability 
to  reach  a consensus,  from  the  1870s  onwards,  all  sides  agreed  on  one 
point — the  Latin-based  alphabet.  The  debates  were  over  precisely  what 
the  alphabet  should  consist  of.  Should  it  be  enhanced  with  letters  from 
other  alphabets?  If  not,  should  diacritics  be  used,  or  digraphs?  From  this 
point  of  view,  later  attempts  by  the  newly  established  administration  of 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  to  impose  the  Arabic  alphabet37 


34  Skendi,  “The  History  of  the  Albanian  Alphabet,”  275-277;  Mahir  Domi,  “Alfabeti  i 
gjuhes  shqipe  dhe  Kongresi  i Manastirit,”  in  Alfabeti  i gjuhes  shqipe  dhe  Kongresi  i Mana- 
stir it,  34-50. 

35  Domi,  “Alfabeti  i gjuhes  shqipe,”  36,  note  39. 

36  Skendi,  "The  History  of  the  Albanian  Alphabet,”  275-277;  Trix,  “The  Stamboul 
Alphabet,”  265-266. 

37  Skendi,  “The  History  of  the  Albanian  Alphabet,”  278-283;  Clayer,  Aux  origines,  616  ff. 
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were  absolutely  inadequate.  Supporters  of  the  Arabic  script  insisted  above 
all  on  the  sacred  nature  of  the  letters  used  in  the  Koran.  They  were  not 
able  to  put  forth  a more  universal  argument,  except  that  using  this  alpha- 
bet eased  the  integration  of  educated  Albanians  in  the  Ottoman  admin- 
istration and  public  life.38  Still,  after  1908  it  was  too  late  to  rely  on  such 
an  argument.  Not  only  was  the  end  of  Ottoman  domination  approaching, 
but  the  Albanian  national  movement  had  made  its  “European”  choice. 
Although  the  Committee’s  policy  of  imposing  the  Arabic  script  had  some 
vocal  supporters  in  more  traditional  religious  milieus  among  Albanian 
Muslims  themselves,  the  move  was  counterproductive  and  in  fact  con- 
vinced those  in  the  national  movement  even  more  strongly  to  support  the 
Latin-based  script(s).  At  that  time  some  Albanians  even  published  Turk- 
ish texts  in  Latin  script.39 

It  might  be  surprising  that,  after  these  long  and  tense  debates,  the 
present-day  Latin-based  alphabet  (that  is,  the  1908  revised  version  of  the 
Bashkimi  alphabet)  finally  prevailed  without  provoking  major  contro- 
versy. The  process  was  rather  spontaneous,  and  some  practical  reasons 
also  contributed  to  it — publications  in  Albanian  appeared  more  and  more 
often  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States,  where  it  was  easier  and 
cheaper  to  use  only  Latin  letters. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Stamboul  alphabet  finally  lost  the  competi- 
tion, the  “one  sound — one  letter”  principle  remained  firmly  embedded 
in  the  thinking  of  Albanian  linguists  and  intellectuals.  In  the  present-day 
Albanian  alphabet  there  are  only  two  letters  with  diacritics  (5,  e)  and  nine 
digraphs  (dh;  gj;  11;  nj;  rr;  sh;  th;  xh;  zh),  but  these  are  still  considered 
separate  letters.  Once  again  this  is  not  an  original  solution — digraphs 
are  counted  as  separate  letters  in  Latin-based  Slavic  alphabets,  as  well  as 
in  Hungarian.  The  idea  of  an  “original,”  purely  “Albanian”  alphabet  also 
remained  popular.  In  some  communist-era  Albanian  publications  one 
sometimes  encounters  nostalgia  toward  the  Stamboul  alphabet  and  its 
originality,  as  well  as  efforts  to  deny  the  Catholic  clergy’s  contribution  to 
the  development  and  the  spread  of  the  precursors  of  the  actual  all-Latin 
alphabet.40 

The  development  of  the  Albanian  alphabet  was  not  only  a practical 
necessity  and  a linguistic  challenge  but  also  a central  element  of  the 


38  Clayer,  Aux  origines,  642. 

39  Nathalie  Clayer,  “Le  premier  journal  de  langue  turque  en  caracteres  latins:  Esas 
(Manastir/Bitola,  1911),”  Turcica  36  (2004):  253-264. 

40  Domi,  “Alfabeti  i gjuhes  shqipe,”  27,  39  ff. 
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nation-building  process.  Writers  and  intellectuals  at  that  time  insisted 
that  the  alphabet  was  a national  and  not  simply  a linguistic  issue.41  An 
anonymous  author  in  Kalendari  Kombiar,  published  in  Sofia,  wrote  in  1905 
that  “the  letters  [that  is,  the  alphabet]  give  the  nation  the  right  to  call 
itself  a nation.”42  The  Albanian  national  movement  was  so  preoccupied 
with  this  question  because  the  alphabet  was  an  important  identity  marker 
in  the  Ottoman  space.  In  practice  every  religious  and/or  national  commu- 
nity used  to  write  and  publish  in  its  own  alphabet,  which  was  visibly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  other  communities.  The  Stamboul  alphabet,  with 
its  peculiar  letters,  was  a phenomenon  typical  of  this  Ottoman  milieu — it 
was  invented  and  popularized  in  this  context,  although  there  was  no  prac- 
tical support  from  Ottoman  authorities.  Not  surprisingly,  this  alphabet 
disappeared  after  Ottoman  domination  over  the  Albanians  ended.43 

The  role  of  the  Ottoman  context  stands  out  even  more  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  chronology  of  the  alphabet  issue.  The  most  impor- 
tant steps  in  the  creation  of  one  common  alphabet  coincided  with  major 
turning  points  in  Ottoman  and  Balkan  history.  The  first  discussion  about 
the  Albanian  alphabet  took  place  in  Istanbul  after  the  crisis  with  Greece 
over  the  island  of  Crete;  at  this  point  Ottoman  authorities  showed  sym- 
pathy toward  the  Albanian  cause,  although  they  did  not  provide  practi- 
cal help.  The  Stamboul  alphabet  was  created  and  popularized  after  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-1878,  which  mobilized  the  Albanians  under 
the  banner  of  Ottomanism  against  Greek  and  Slavic  ambitions  but  also 
gave  impetus  to  the  Albanian  national  movement  itself.  The  Bashkimi 
and  Agimi  alphabets  were  created  shortly  after  Austro-Hungary  and  Italy 
began  engaging  more  actively  in  the  western  Balkans.44  The  Congress  of 
the  Alphabet  took  place  after  the  revolution  of  1908,  which  provided  more 
freedom  for  national  expression,  at  least  for  a certain  period. 

Still,  one  other  “context”  seems  even  more  important  and  certainly 
dominated  in  the  long  run:  the  European  one.  The  influence  of  the  foreign 
religious  and  consular  missions  and  the  role  of  the  diaspora  in  the  West 
were  not  decisive  in  themselves.  The  adoption  of  a Latin-based  alphabet 
for  Albanian,  as  with  Romanian  and  Turkish,  could  be  better  seen  as  part 
of  the  general  trend  of  Europeanization  and  Westernization  in  the  region, 
which  at  the  same  time  dovetailed  with  the  national  agenda. 


41  Jup  Kastrati,  “Lufta  per  njesimin  e alfabetit  shqip  ne  vitet  1878-1905,”  in  Aifabeti  i 
gjuhes  shqipe  dhe  Kongresi  i Manastirit,  77. 

42  Sokolova,  ALbanski  vazrozhdenski,  164. 

43  Trix,  “The  Stamboul  Alphabet,”  267. 

44  Clayer,  Awe  origines,  590. 
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One  People,  One  Party,  One  Orthography 

Typically,  when  a language  standard  was  elaborated,  it  was  based  on  the 
spoken  language  of  the  capital  city.  That  was  the  case  for  modern  Turkish, 
where  the  language  spoken  in  Istanbul  naturally  took  this  role,  but  also  for 
Greek,  where  southern  Greek  dialects  amalgamated  in  Athens  at  the  time 
when  katharevousa  was  still  the  official  norm.  As  in  the  cases  of  Serbian/ 
Serbo-Croatian  and  Bulgarian,  the  Albanian  language-builders  had  to 
make  a “subjective”  choice — to  seek  a compromise  among  the  different 
dialects  and  to  choose  one  of  them  as  the  basis  of  the  future  standard. 

As  I have  already  demonstrated,  the  divisions  concerning  the  alpha- 
bet were  related  not  only  to  religious  divisions,  but  also  to  the  dialec- 
tal Geg/Tosk  split.  Still,  once  solved,  the  problem  of  the  alphabet  could 
not  influence  the  choice  of  the  dialect,  which  had  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
the  official  standard.  The  choice  of  an  entirely  Latin-based  script  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a victory  of  the  Geg  North  or  of  its  Catholic  compo- 
nent but  instead  fit  into  the  general  trend  of  ever-increasing  use  of  this 
graphic  system. 

Although  the  choice  of  an  alphabet  for  Albanian  came  only  after  long 
debate  and  great  tension,  this  issue  was  of  less  import  to  the  various  seg- 
ments of  Albanian  society  than  the  later  choice  of  a dialect  upon  which  to 
base  the  new  official  standard.  In  the  latter  case  a group  of  people  either 
imposed  its  own  dialect  or  had  to  comply  with  the  specificities  of  some 
other  group’s  dialect.  Once  adopted,  the  alphabet  was  much  easier  to 
learn  and  internalize.  By  contrast,  not  only  does  an  official  norm  based  on 
a substantially  different  dialect  require  much  more  effort  to  learn,  but  a 
gap  between  standard  and  spoken  language  inevitably  appears  that  could 
last  for  at  least  several  generations. 

Deciding  which  dialect  should  serve  as  a basis  of  the  standard  language 
was  not  easy,  and  not  only  because  the  native  speakers  of  both  dialects 
usually  tended  to  advocate  their  own.  Many  were  ready  to  accept  the 
existence  of  two  main  dialects  and  the  fact  that  Albanian  was  written  in 
both  of  them.  Some  started  to  search  for  a compromise  solution  between 
northern  and  southern  dialects  and  advanced  the  idea  of  choosing  some 
dialect  from  the  transitional  zone  between  them.  They  most  often  pro- 
posed the  language  spoken  in  the  town  of  Elbasan,  not  only  because  of  its 
central  location  in  the  Albanian  lands,  but  also  because  the  local  dialect, 
though  part  of  the  northern  group,  was  closer  to  the  southern  dialects.45 


45  Byron,  Selection  among  Alternatives,  54. 
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Among  them  was  Sami  Frasheri,  although  he  himself  wrote  in  the  Tosk 
dialect  of  his  native  region. 

Another  often-quoted  example  for  the  complications  surrounding  this 
choice  is  the  position  expressed  by  Aleksander  Xhuvani  (1880-1961).  In 
1905,  in  one  of  his  early  publications,  he  claimed  that  the  basis  of  the 
national  language  should  be  the  southern  dialect,  although  he  himself 
originated  from  Elbasan,  linguistically  in  the  North.46  Xhuvani  insisted 
that  from  a linguistic  point  of  view,  it  was  impossible  to  meld  differ- 
ent dialects  into  one  national  language,  that  one  of  the  dialects  always 
became  the  basis  of  the  national  standard.  According  to  him  the  Tosk  dia- 
lect was  more  appropriate  for  this  purpose.  Later  Xhuvani’s  position  was 
often  quoted  by  those  who  wanted  to  promote  the  Tosk  dialect  as  a basis 
for  standard  Albanian,  but  for  a long  time  Xhuvani  himself  contributed 
to  the  development  and  the  spread  of  the  standard  based  on  the  dialect 
of  Elbasan,  teaching  in  it  and  publishing  a schoolbook  and  a grammar  in 
the  1930s.47  In  his  later  publications,  even  after  1944,  he  continued  to  use 
the  northern  variants  of  the  standard  where  possible — for  example,  in 
his  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  Kristoforidhi’s  Albano-Greek 
Dictionary 48  At  that  time  he  was  among  the  few  who  objected  to  the 
official  policy  of  rapid  imposition  of  a single  Tosk-based  standard.49 

Although  the  first  mentions  of  the  differences  between  dialects  as  a 
problem  to  be  overcome  date  almost  from  the  time  when  the  problem  of 
the  alphabet  was  debated,  most  educated  people  regarded  it  as  normal 
that  everyone  wrote  according  to  his  native  dialect.  The  ambition  to  write 
in  a language  “understandable  to  everyone”  also  implied  respecting  the 
existence  of  dialects,  something  most  clearly  visible  in  the  work  of  Kristo- 
foridhi.  Calls  to  establish  one  single  standard  initially  appeared  sporadi- 
cally, and  the  first  institutional  efforts  also  took  place  shortly  before  and 
after  independence. 

The  first  attempts  to  agree  on  one  common  standard  ended  in  a com- 
promise solution,  which  was  not  categorically  imposed.  One  year  after  the 
Congress  of  the  Alphabet,  in  September  1909  a similar,  though  smaller, 


46  Ibid.,  56;  Demiraj,  Gjuha  shqipe,  270. 

47  Byron,  Selection  among  Alternatives,  58. 

48  Kostandin  Kristoforidhi,  Fjalor  shqipe-greqisht  (n.p.:  Universiteti  shtetetor  i Tiranes, 
1961),  5-12.  Xhuvani’s  introduction  was  written  in  1953. 

49  Arshi  Pipa,  Politika  e Gjuhes,  263-264.  Pipa  quotes  Aleksander  Xhuvani,  “Mbi 
gjuhen  letrare  kombetare  shqipe,”  Buletin  per  shkencat  shoqerore  4 (1952):  70;  David  Luka, 
“A  mund  te  zgjerohet  baza  dialektore  e shqipes  standard,”  (Shkoder,  2010),  8.  Accessed  on 
July  14,  2011:  http://albanologjia.com/pdf/referate/David%20Luka.pdf. 
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meeting  in  Elbasan  decided  that  the  spoken  language  from  Elbasan  should 
serve  as  a basis  in  teaching  and  publications.  The  Literary  Commission  that 
operated  in  Shkoder  from  September  1916  to  September  1917  confirmed 
the  decision  of  igog  and  published  a booklet  with  orthography  rules.50  In 
fact,  many  scholars  see  the  work  of  this  commission  as  the  beginning  of 
the  institutionalized  standardization  process.  The  decision  was  confirmed 
once  again  by  the  Educational  Congress  in  Lushnja  in  August  1920  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  National  Congress  in  the  same  town  in  late  January 
of  the  same  year)  and  finally  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1923.  Later, 
schoolbooks  and  grammars  based  on  this  norm  were  published,  but  no 
dictionary  appeared. 

The  language  variety  spoken  in  Elbasan  was  undoubtedly  a compro- 
mise— the  one  proposed  by  many  in  the  previous  decades.  This  stand- 
point dominated  during  the  interwar  period,  despite  discussions  and 
new  attempts  to  codify  the  language  in  the  1930s.  Still,  the  norm  was  not 
accepted  by  everyone,  and  many  authors  from  the  South  continued  to 
write  in  Tosk,  while  writers  in  Shkoder  kept  using  their  northern  Geg 
dialect.51 

A complete  turnabout  took  place  after  World  War  II,  when  the  newly 
established  communist  regime  started  to  impose  a norm  based  on  the 
southern  dialect.  New  orthographic  rules  elaborated  in  1947  (published 
in  1948  and  with  minor  additional  changes  in  1951)  and  in  1956  gradually 
imposed  a standard  based  mostly  on  Tosk,  although  it  contained  a few 
elements  from  the  northern  dialects.  In  the  quest  for  a unified  standard, 
the  number  of  double  forms,  permitting  spellings  according  to  both  dia- 
lects, was  reduced,  though  not  eliminated.52  That  was  seen  as  a tempo- 
rary concession,  and  the  regime  openly  stated  that  the  final  goal  was  to 
achieve  a completely  uniform  orthography.53  The  Dictionary  of  the  Alba- 
nian Language , published  in  1954  (the  first  of  its  type  in  Albanian),  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  chosen  direction.  Here  words  are  given  according  to 
the  way  they  are  written  in  Tosk,  and  only  on  rare  occasions,  when  there 


50  Rregulta  mbi  ortografine  e gjuhes  shqipe  te  shkrueme  (Shkoder,  1917).  Quoted  in  Kon- 
gresi  i drejtshkrimit  te  gjuhes  shqipe.  2 0-25  nentor  1972,  vol.  1 (Tirana:  AShRPSh,  1973),  406. 

51  Jup  Kastrati,  “Vijat  e pergjitshme  te  zhvillimit  historik  te  drejtshkrimit  te  shkipes 
(deri  ne  glirim),”  in  Kongresi  i drejtshkrimit,  vol.  1,  399-411;  Byron,  Selection  among 
Alternatives,  57-58. 

52  Demiraj,  Gjuha  shqipe,  274. 

53  Aleksander  Xhuvani,  Kostaq  Cipo  and  Ekrem  (Jabej,  Ortografia  e gjuhes  shqipe 
(Tirana:  ShB  Naim  Frasheri,  1951),  3-4. 
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is  a difference  in  the  meaning,  are  forms  in  Geg  also  included  as  separate 
entries.54  In  1952  the  Albanian  Writers  Union  decided  that  in  its  publica- 
tions only  the  official  norm  would  be  followed;  Geg  could  be  used  only  in 
poetry  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  in  prose  (only  in  the  characters’  dialogue, 
not  the  author’s  narration).  Only  a few  authors  kept  writing  in  their  north- 
ern dialect.  The  use  of  the  Geg  dialect  in  the  press  was  also  reduced.55 

Such  a shift  was  still  feasible  because  the  previous  standard  was  not 
accepted  by  all  the  elites,  and  because  80  percent  of  the  population  was 
still  illiterate.  Still,  it  remained  difficult  to  teach  the  people  this  new  stan- 
dard, which  was  generally  distant  from  the  spoken  language  most  of  them 
were  used  to.  Initially,  in  order  to  help  end  illiteracy,  primers  in  both  dia- 
lects were  published.  By  the  early  1950s  a single  primer  was  introduced  for 
the  whole  of  Albania.56 

A decisive  step  was  taken  in  1967  with  the  publication  of  the  project 
for  “Rules  of  Albanian  Orthography.”  Here  almost  no  double  forms  were 
allowed,57  while  the  tendency  to  give  priority  to  the  southern  dialects  was 
preserved.  The  culmination  of  the  process  was  the  Congress  of  Orthog- 
raphy held  in  Tirana  between  November  20  and  25,  1972.  Here,  in  the 
presence  of  the  party  and  state  leadership,  including  Enver  Hoxha,  the 
common  orthographic  rules  were  definitively  adopted.58 

A bit  earlier,  on  October  10  of  the  same  year,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Albania  was  created.  On  the  one  hand  this  act 
had  a symbolic  value,  showing  that  in  this  respect  Albania  was  catching 
up  with  other  European  nations.59  On  the  other,  the  new  institutional 
framework  was  needed  in  order  to  fulfill  the  practical  work  for  the  defini- 
tive codification  of  the  language.  During  the  following  years  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  published  a new  orthography  (1973),  spelling  dictionary  (1976), 
phonetics  and  grammar  (vol.  2 in  1976,  vols.  1 and  3 in  1983)  and  dictionary 


54  Fjator  i gjuhes  shqipe  (Tirana:  Instituti  i Shkencave,  1954),  v. 

55  Desnitskaya,  Albanskiy  yazyk,  33-34;  Byron,  Selection  among  Alternatives,  61,  65. 

56  Androkli  Kostallari,  “Gjuha  letrare  kombetare  shqipe  dhe  epoka  jone,”  in  Gjuha 
letrare  kombetare  shqipe  dhe  epoka  jone.  Materiale  te  konferences  shkencore  te  mbajtur  ne 
Tiranii  me  y-8  dhjetor  1384  (Tirana:  AShRPSSh,  1988),  40.  According  to  Shaban  Demiraj 
(Gjuha  shqipe,  273),  that  happened  during  the  1951/1952  school  year. 

57  Usually  it  is  claimed  that  in  the  1967  project  there  were  no  double  forms  at  all  (e.g., 
Demiraj,  Gjuha  shqipe,  274).  In  fact  there  were  a few,  only  minor,  exceptions:  Tomor  Osmani, 
“Procesi  i njesimit  te  dubleteve  drejtshkrimore  ne  ortografite  e viteve  1948, 1951, 1956, 1967,” 
in  Kongresi  i drejtshkrimit,  vol.  2,  541-557. 

58  Kongresi  i drejtshkrimit  te  gjuhes  shqipe.  20-25  nentor  19/2,  vols.  1-2  (Tirana:  AShRPSh, 
m3)- 

59  Siidosteuropa  Handbuch,  vol.  7,  575. 
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of  the  Albanian  language  (1980).  Pedagogic  materials  conforming  to  the 
new  regulations  were  also  published.  During  the  1980s  a series  of  trilingual 
dictionaries  (Albanian-French-Russian)  appeared  with  terminology  in  spe- 
cific branches,60  which  clarified  the  terminology  in  Albanian.  This  series 
of  official  editions  had  to  accomplish  the  process  of  standardization,  inso- 
far as  the  creation  and  the  clarification  of  specialized  terminology  is  one 
of  the  key  elements  of  every  language-building  process.  Obviously  official 
authorities  during  the  communist  regime  were  determined  to  develop  a 
new  standard  and  worked  actively  toward  it. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is  why  a complete  turnabout  occurred  in 
the  language  policy  after  1944,  leading  to  the  Tosk  dialect  to  be  selected 
as  the  basis  of  the  future  standard.  According  to  the  critics  of  this  policy, 
the  turn  simply  resulted  from  the  political  domination  of  Tosks  after  1944. 
Most  of  the  Albanian  political  elite  at  that  time,  including  Enver  Hoxha 
himself,  originated  from  the  South,  and  that  reflected  the  composition  of 
the  communist-dominated  “national  liberation  movement”  during  World 
War  II.61  As  for  the  Geg  dialect,  it  seemed  “compromised,”  in  part  because 
it  was  used  during  the  regime  of  King  Zog  I,  but  especially  because  it  was 
associated  with  Catholic  activities  in  Shkoder,  the  biggest  center  in  the 
North,  which  competed  with  the  Tosk  South  at  the  time  of  the  national 
revival  (the  Rilindja).62  From  its  early  days  the  communist  regime  was 
more  radical  in  its  measures  against  the  Catholic  Church  than  the  other 
denominations,63  obviously  because  it  was  subordinated  to  Rome. 

Official  publications  during  the  communist  era  advanced  completely 
different  reasons  for  the  language  policy  change.  They  insisted  that  in 
the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  the  South  possessed  more 
numerous  and  influential  intelligentsia,  and  as  a result  the  Tosk  dialect 
was  more  developed  as  a written  language.  It  was  often  reiterated  that 
most  of  the  famous  figures  of  the  Albanian  national  movement  during 
the  late  Ottoman  period  originated  from  the  South  and  wrote  in  Tosk  and 
that,  as  a result,  the  majority  of  the  periodicals  and  printed  books  before 
independence  (during  the  Rilindja)  were  in  Tosk.  Official  publications 


60  E.g.,  Libraries  and  Bibliography,  1982;  Statistics,  1983;  Political  Economy,  1983;  Anat- 
omy, 1985;  Finances  and  Bookkeeping,  1985;  Law,  1986;  Histology  and  Embryology,  1986. 

61  Byron,  Selection  among  Alternatives,  61, 74-75.  The  book  was  sharply  criticized  in  com- 
munist Albania:  Kostallari,  “Gjuha  letrare,”  37;  Pipa,  Politika  e Gjuhes,  130-133,  285-287. 

62  Byron,  Selection  among  Alternatives,  61. 

63  Svetlozar  Eldarov,  “Pravoslavni  i katolitsi  v Albaniya,”  in  Albaniya  i albanskite  iden- 
tichnosti,  ed.  Antonina  Zhelyazkova  (Sofia:  IMIR,  2000),  110-111. 
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also  point  out  that  the  southern  dialects  were  more  homogenous,  while 
in  the  North  there  were  more  important  internal  differences.64 

It  is  debatable  whether  literature  and  culture  in  the  South  was  actu- 
ally superior  at  the  time  of  the  Rilindja,  or  whether  this  notion  was  later 
invented,  at  least  partially,  for  political  reasons.  Publications  from  the 
communist  period  systematically  downplay  the  cultural  achievements  of 
the  North,  and  academic  studies  deal  much  more  often  with  intellectuals 
from  the  South.65  In  many  cases  the  regime  thus  sought  to  downplay  the 
contribution  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  clergy,  foreign  religious  and 
diplomatic  missions,  and  so  on.  For  example,  when  official  publications 
stated  that  the  first  school  to  provide  teaching  in  Albanian  was  created  in 
Kor^e  (in  southern  Albania)  in  r887,  they  omitted  mention  of  the  school 
created  by  the  Franciscans  in  Shkoder  in  r86r.66  When  they  insisted  on  the 
richer  literary  tradition  of  the  South  during  the  Rilindja,  they  obscured  the 
otherwise  well-known  fact  that  the  written  tradition  of  the  Catholics  in 
the  North  has  a longer  history,  with  printed  books  from  the  mid-sixteenth 
century  onwards,  compared  to  only  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  Ortho- 
dox in  the  South. 

While  the  communist  authorities  imposed  a standard  based  on  the 
Tosk  dialect,  they  also  started  to  deny  this  fact.  In  this  regard  official  pub- 
lications in  communist  Albania  are  euphemistic  at  best,  especially  those 
published  during  the  last  decades  of  the  regime;  it  became  an  exception 
to  mention  the  simple  fact  of  which  dialect  serves  as  a basis  of  the  official 
standard.67  From  the  mid-rg6os  official  publications  increasingly  insisted 
that  the  standard  norm  was  based  not  on  the  Tosk  dialect,  but  on  a mix- 
ture of  both  dialects,  because  it  also  contained  elements  from  Geg.68  Of 
course  this  statement  does  not  prove  anything — there  is  no  standard  that 
does  not  contain  elements  from  dialects  other  than  the  one  it  is  based  on. 
Most  publications  also  insist  that  literary  Albanian  developed  so  much 
due  to  the  profound  transformations  during  the  socialist  period  and  that 


64  Desnitskaya,  Albanskiy  yazyk,  49. 

65  Ibid.,  36. 

66  Drettas,  “L'Albanais  national,”  168. 

67  In  the  communist-era  Albanian  publications  that  I was  able  to  consult,  this  was 
mentioned  only  in  Androkli  Kostallari,  “Gjuha  e sotme  letrare  shkipe  dhe  disa  probleme 
themelore  te  drejtshkrimit  te  saj,”  Kongresi  i drejtshkrimit,  vol.  1,  89,  but  not  in  the  later 
publications  of  the  same  author.  Also:  A.  Toma,  Z.  Karapici  and  L.  Radovicka,  Gjuha  letrare 
shqipe.  Liber  mesimi,  vol.  1 (Tirana:  ShBLSh,  1989),  278. 

68  Byron,  Selection  among  Alternatives,  62. 
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it  was  not  identical  with  any  of  the  inherited  dialects.69  The  regime  also 
insisted  that  all  Albanians  (that  is,  not  only  those  from  the  North)  would 
need  to  learn  the  new  standard.70  Official  publications  stressed  that  the 
creation  of  the  standard  was  a “scientifically  grounded  process,”  that 
the  language  policy  entirely  complied  with  the  “objective  laws  of  social 
and  linguistic  development.”71  During  the  last  decades  of  the  communist 
regime,  the  fact  that  the  new  standard  was  dominated  by  the  Tosk  dialect 
was  usually  mentioned  only  by  foreign  scholars.72  Official  publications 
within  the  country  rejected  these  otherwise  well-founded  statements  as 
“anti-scientific,”  “anti-historical”  and  “anti-Albanian.” 

Various  publications  constantly  quote  certain  foreign  linguists  and/ 
or  Albanologists  (such  as  Holger  Pedersen  and  Maximilian  Lambertz),  as 
well  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  diplomat  August  Krai,  who  pointed  out  that 
the  differences  between  the  two  dialectal  groups  in  fact  were  not  that 
important.73  The  differences  between  the  two  dialects  are  downplayed  by 
pointing  out  that  they  are  “primarily  phonetic”74 — a misleading  remark, 
because  dialectal  differences  are  always  primarily  phonetic.  On  a similar 
note,  official  publications  stated,  somewhat  controversially,  that  in  the 
new  standard  language  an  equal  number  of  elements  were  taken  from 
both  dialects,  but  from  the  southern  dialect  there  were  more  phonetic 
elements,  while  from  the  northern  there  were  more  morphological  ones.75 
Given  the  fact  that  the  differences  were  “primarily  phonetic,”  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  Tosk  finally  dominates  in  the  new  standard. 

The  interpretations  concerning  the  history  of  the  dialects  were  also 
politically  and  ideologically  motivated.  In  contrast  to  the  usual  empha- 
sis on  the  ancientness  of  the  Albanian  language,  most  scholars  regarded 
the  dialectal  split  as  a relatively  late  phenomenon,  although  some  of  the 


69  Kostallari,  “Gjuha  letrare,”  44,  51,  58.  A graphic  (p.  51)  representing  the  formation  of 
the  new  standard  Albanian  suggests  that:  1)  the  basis  of  the  literary  standard  is  what  is 
common  for  the  two  dialects;  2)  in  addition  some  elements  were  added  equally  from  both 
dialects;  and  3)  the  new  standard  language  is  something  more  than  the  combination  of  the 
two  existing  dialects,  it  is  also  the  result  of  additional  development  and  elaboration. 

70  Kostallari,  “Gjuha  letrare,”  45. 

71  Ibid.,  35;  Demiraj,  Gjuha  shqipe,  273. 

72  Desnitskaya,  Aibanskiy  yazyk,  33;  Byron,  Selection  among  Alternatives,  59-60; 
Sokolova,  Albanski  vazrozhdenski,  166  ff.;  Drettas,  “L'Albanais  national,”  172. 

73  Desnitskaya,  Aibanskiy  yazyk,  45-46;  Bahri  Beci,  “Lashtesia  e dialekteve  te  shqipes — 
deshmi  e vendbanimet  te  hershem  te  shqiptareve,”  in  Konferenca  kombetare  per formimin, 
233-234;  Demiraj,  Gjuha  shqipe,  231. 

74  Demiraj,  Gjuha  shqipe,  229-230. 

75  Kostallari,  “Gjuha  letrare,”  48. 
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characteristics  of  the  dialects  appeared  as  early  as  the  Middle  Ages.76 
There  is  even  a hypothesis  that  the  very  formation  of  the  ethnographic 
and  dialectal  groups  of  Geg  and  Tosk  was  related  to  the  existence  of  the 
two  semi-independent  political  units  in  Albanian  territories  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries — the  Pashalik  of  the  Bushatli 
family  in  the  North,  with  its  main  center  in  Shkoder,  and  the  Pashalik  of 
Ali  Tepelena  in  the  South,  with  its  center  in  Ioannina.77  In  other  words, 
while  the  nation,  its  unity  and  territory  were  ancient,  internal  divisions 
resulted  from  short-term  political  constellations  that  were  minor  com- 
pared to  the  nation’s  history  taken  in  its  entirety.  In  addition,  the  dia- 
lectal divisions  were  seen  as  characteristic  of  one  specific  historical  era, 
“feudalism,”  which  meant  that  their  disappearance  was  inevitable.  Other 
authors  advanced  the  opposite  thesis — that  the  dialectal  split  was  very 
old  and  that  the  dialects  were  shaped  as  early  as  late  antiquity  or  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  before  the  Slavic  invasions.  The  aim  was  to  prove,  through 
the  ancientness  of  the  dialectal  differences,  that  the  Albanians  lived  for 
thousands  of  years  without  interruption  in  precisely  the  same  territories 
as  today.78 

Besides  the  choice  of  the  Tosk  dialect  as  basis  of  the  standard,  another, 
more  fundamental  question  arises:  why  did  the  communist  authorities 
implement  one  single  standard  norm  with  such  determination?  And  also, 
why  where  they  denying  the  dominance  of  the  Tosk  dialect  in  the  new 
Albanian  standard? 

It  seems  that  the  Geg/Tosk  dialectal  split  became  a taboo  precisely 
because  the  leaders  of  the  communist  regime  themselves  regarded  lin- 
guistic and  all  other  regional  differences  as  a potential  threat  and  in  fact 
overestimated  them.  While  communist  leaders  and  intellectuals  pub- 
licly asserted  that  the  dialectal  differences  were  negligible,  they  privately 
feared  that  these  differences  were  substantial.  Such  an  attitude  was  not 
characteristic  of  the  pre-communist  period,  and  in  the  writings  of  most 
Albanian  authors  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  this 
question  does  not  occupy  a central  place.79  Faik  Konica,  one  of  the  first 


76  Desnitskaya,  Albanskiy  yazyk,  46-51,  referring  to  E.  (Jabej  (“Gjon  Buzuk,”  in  Buletin 
per  shkencat  shokerore,  1955,  2)  and  to  Rr.  Zojzi  (“Ndanja  krahinore  e popullit  shqiptar,”  in 
Etnografia  Shqiptare,  vol.  1 [Tirana,  i960],  20). 

77  Desnitskaya , ALbanskiy  yazyk,  48,  53. 

78  Beci,  “Lashtesia  e dialekteve,”  229-239. 

79  See,  for  example,  the  two-volume  publication  of  Sami  Frasheri’s  works:  Sami  Frasheri, 
Vepra,  vols.  1-2  (Tirana:  AShRPSSh,  1988). 
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to  call  for  the  creation  of  one  literary  language,  insisted  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  not  mean  “erasing”  the  existing  dialects.  In  fact,  he  appreci- 
ated and  even  praised  the  dialects,  because  they  reflected  the  character 
of  Gegs  and  Tosks,  respectively.80  By  no  means  did  all  efforts  in  the  field 
of  language  and  education  in  the  past  engage  with  the  problem  of  the 
dialectal  differences,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  addressed  on 
several  occasions.  By  themselves  the  dialectal  differences  never  put  Alba- 
nian national  unity  into  question,  and  for  that  reason  they  did  not  became 
a central  political  issue  for  a long  time.  They  turned  out  to  be  a major 
problem  only  for  those  obsessed  with  this  unity. 

Of  course,  the  differences  between  Gegs  and  Tosks  should  not  be  over- 
stated— they  do  not  form  two  homogeneous  groups,  and  other  lines  of 
division  among  Albanians  also  exist.  Nor  should  one  overemphasize  the 
domination  of  Tosks  during  the  communist  regime — Ramiz  Alia,  who 
succeeded  Enver  Hoxha  as  Communist  Party  leader,  was  born  in  Shkoder. 
Still,  without  exaggerating  the  North/South  (and  respectively  Geg/Tosk) 
division,  there  are  undoubtedly  enough  differences  that  could  disturb  a 
centralist  regime.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  authorities  strove  to 
overcome  these  differences  while  downplaying  and  even  denying  their 
existence.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that,  behind  the  dialectal  split,  other 
substantial  differences  existed  that  made  the  implementation  of  a single 
standard  even  more  controversial. 

The  communist  authorities  were  much  more  determined  than  any  pre- 
vious government  to  elaborate  one  single  language  standard.  They  were 
also  very  consistent  in  implementing  it  in  all  spheres  of  public  life.  This 
was  mostly  because  language  standardization  was  seen  as  a tool  for  the 
nation’s  unification;  the  overcoming  of  the  dialectal  split  was  only  one  ele- 
ment of  the  policies  aiming  to  erase  all  internal  differences  inherited  from 
the  past.  As  a consequence,  measures  in  the  field  of  language  policy  coin- 
cided with  other  measures  for  national  homogenization.  Thus  the  project 
for  “Rules  of  Albanian  Orthography”  was  published  in  1967,  the  same  year 
that  all  religious  activities  were  outlawed.  These  radical  measures,  espe- 
cially the  last  one,  led  some  to  see  a connection  with  the  “Cultural  Revo- 
lution,” implemented  in  Albania  in  parallel  with  the  policy  of  the  same 
name  in  China,  then  Albania’s  close  ally.  Parallel  does  not  mean  identical, 


80  Artan  Puto,  “Faik  Konitza,  the  Modernizer  of  the  Albanian  Language  and  Nation,”  in 
We,  the  People:  Politics  of  National  Peculiarity  in  Southeastern  Europe,  ed.  Diana  Mishkova 
(Budapest,  Central  European  University  Press,  2009),  313-315;  Beci,  Historia  e standardiz- 
imit,  43-44,  280. 
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because  the  leadership  in  Albania  was  following  its  own  path,  empha- 
sizing nationalism  and  doing  so  under  the  firm  and  constant  control  of 
the  central  authorities,  in  contrast  with  the  deliberately  incited  chaos  in 
Mao  Zedong’s  China.81  That  was  visible  during  the  1968  commemorations 
marking  500  years  since  Skanderbeg  launched  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. The  Congress  of  Orthography  itself  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Albania’s  independence. 

Despite  the  ideological  dogmatism  of  the  Albanian  communist  regime 
and  its  leader,  as  in  many  other  cases  the  motivation  of  the  language 
policy  only  partially  resulted  from  the  communist  ideology.  Ideological 
statements  are  inseparably  amalgamated  with  nationalist  ideology,  and 
to  a certain  extent  the  former  serve  as  an  acceptable  rhetorical  cover  to 
promote  the  latter.82  The  purely  regional  patriotism  of  the  Tosk  lobby  in 
the  communist  leadership  notwithstanding,  the  language  policy  under 
Enver  Hoxha  had  Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist  rhetoric,  but  above  all  nation- 
alistic goals. 

In  communist  ideology,  language  development  was  treated  as  being 
interrelated  with  major  sociopolitical  transformations.  Thus  the  “for- 
mation of  the  dialects”  corresponded  to  the  “feudal  fragmentation”;  the 
formation  of  “national  states”  during  the  “capitalist”  era  was  related  to 
the  overcoming  of  dialectal  differences  in  favor  of  a common  national 
language;  and  finally,  after  the  complete  triumph  of  communism,  differ- 
ences between  languages  had  to  disappear  altogether.83  As  in  many  other 
utopian  visions,  the  last  stage  had  to  be  left  for  the  far  future.  In  fact, 
as  early  as  1950,  Stalin  intervened  in  linguistic  debates  and  rejected  the 
class-based  interpretation  of  language,84  which  gave  “national  languages” 
even  more  weight  in  official  ideology.  In  practice  the  Albanian  commu- 
nist regime  was  established  before  the  process  of  formation  of  a “common 
national  language”  was  entirely  completed,  and  the  communist  authori- 
ties undertook  to  achieve  what  they  believed  remained  unfinished  during 
“capitalism.”  As  a result  they  simply  started  to  work  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  “program”  of  nineteenth-century  nationalism  concerning  the 
language.  An  ambition  to  unify  the  language  is  typical  of  the  policy  of 


81  Siidosteuropa  Handbuch,  vol.  7,  71-72. 

82  Berhard  Tonnes,  Sonderfall  Albanien.  Enver  Hoxhas  “eigener  Weg”  und  die  historischen 
Ursprunge  seiner  Ideologie  (Munich:  R.  Oldenburg,  1980). 

83  Lucian  Boia,  Mitoiogia  §tiinfifica  a comunismului  (Bucharest:  Humanitas,  1999), 
101-108. 

84  Joseph  Stalin,  Marksizm  ivoprosy  yazykoznaniya  (Moscow:  Gospolitizdat,  1950). 
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modern  nation-states  at  the  time  of  their  establishment.  This  paradigm 
was  particularly  intolerant  toward  all  deviations  from  the  established 
language  standard;  this  is  clearly  seen  in  the  language  policy  in  France, 
starting  with  the  1789  revolution.  In  a similar  way  the  language  policy 
in  communist  Albania  resulted  mostly  from  the  regime’s  preoccupation 
with  national  unity  and  consolidation.  At  the  same  time,  the  overcoming 
of  dialectal  differences  and  the  implementation  of  a common  standard 
was  related  to  the  communist  regime’s  policy  of  homogenization,  which 
sought  to  erase  all  regional  differences.85 

The  standardization  of  language  had  yet  another  significance  for  the 
official  ideology  and  propaganda  of  the  communist  regime — it  was  pre- 
sented as  an  important  step  in  national  development,  one  that  aligned 
the  Albanians  with  other  developed  nations  that  already  had  standard- 
ized languages.  Of  course  this  step  resulted  from  the  “rapid”  development 
of  the  language  after  1944,  in  parallel  with  the  similarly  rapid  changes  in 
all  other  domains  of  economic,  social,  political  and  cultural  life.  In  the 
concluding  speech  delivered  at  the  Congress  of  Orthography,  it  was  stated 
that  from  that  moment  onwards,  Albanian  was  entering  the  ranks  of  the 
developed  languages.86  Official  publications  started  to  describe  the  Alba- 
nian language  with  the  adjectives  “today’s”  (e  sotme)  or  “literary”  ( Letrare ), 
and  there  were  even  debates  over  which  of  the  two  terms  was  the  correct 
one,  although  both  were  used.  For  communist  ideology  the  “unified  liter- 
ary language”  was,  like  a level  of  development,  achieved  once  and  forever. 
Just  as  when  the  country’s  electrification  was  completed  in  1971,  or  when 
Albania  became  the  world’s  first  atheist  state  in  1967,  the  establishment 
of  a standardized  literary  language  was  presented  as  a consecutive  step  in 
the  ascending  development  of  the  Albanian  nation. 

The  problem  of  standardization  went  well  beyond  the  country’s  borders.  The 
reaction  of  the  Albanian  communities  abroad  clearly  demonstrated  that 
there  were  two  dimensions  to  the  language  policy — national  and  political. 
On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  negative  reaction  of  the  anticommunist 
emigre  community,  whose  activists  continued  to  publish  their  periodi- 
cals according  to  the  old  Geg-based  norm.87  This  behavior  is  practically 
identical  to  the  reaction  of  political  emigres  to  other  orthography  reforms 


85  Byron,  Selection  among  Alternatives,  69. 

86  The  concluding  speech  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Androkli  Kostallari:  Kongresi  i drejt- 
shkrimit,  vol.  1,  221. 

87  Drettas,  “L’Albanais  national,’’  184. 
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introduced  by  communist  regimes.  For  the  Albanian  emigre  community, 
just  as  with  those  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Romanians,  orthography 
became  another  factor  dividing  political  opponents. 

The  reaction  of  the  compact  Albanian  minorities  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries was  completely  different.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  project 
for  orthography  rules  in  rg67,  a “Language  Commission”  was  convoked  in 
Prishtina  (April  22-23,  1.968),  which  decided  that  these  rules  should  also 
be  respected  in  Kosovo.  Local  writers  and  intellectuals  spared  no  efforts 
to  adapt  to  the  new  rules  and  to  comply  with  the  norm.  During  the  final 
approval  of  the  new  rules  at  the  Congress  of  Orthography  in  1972,  there 
were  delegates  not  only  from  all  regions  of  Albania  (from  all  twenty-seven 
districts),  but  also  representatives  from  Kosovo,  Macedonia,  Montenegro 
and  the  Albanian  colonies  in  Italy  (the  Arberesh).  Official  authorities  in 
Albania  insisted  that  the  new  orthography  would  unify  not  only  the  North 
and  the  South  of  the  country,  but  all  Albanians  independently  of  where 
they  were  living.88 

The  decision  of  the  Kosovar  linguists,  intellectuals  and  writers  (and  local 
political  leaders)  was,  at  least  at  first  glance,  surprising  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  various  Western  scholars.89  The  entire  Albanian  population 
in  the  region  speaks  Geg,  and  until  rg68  the  official  norm  there  was  based 
on  it.  The  usage  of  this  norm  had  been  reconfirmed  several  times  before 
then.90  The  rg68  decision  to  make  the  dramatic  change  in  rg68  could 
be  explained  by  the  situation  faced  by  Kosovo  Albanians  in  Yugoslavia, 
where  the  elites  of  every  “nation”  tended  to  codify  their  own  “national  lan- 
guage.” Albanians  in  Kosovo  witnessed  the  developments  surrounding  the 
Serbo-Croatian  language  question  and  thus  how  minor  differences  could 
be  either  eliminated  or  emphasized  in  order  to  standardize  one  (Serbo- 
Croatian)  or  two  different  languages  (Serbian  and  Croatian),  depending  on 
whether  the  aim  was  to  create  one  single  nation  (Serbo-Croats)  or  to  con- 
solidate two  nations  (Serbs  and  Croats).  The  latter  process — codification 
of  two  different  national  languages — started  to  dominate  in  the  late  rg6os 
and  early  rgyos.  At  roughly  that  time  the  formation  of  a specific  Bosnian 
“national”  identity  occurred  in  parallel  with  discussions  about  a separate 


88  Kostallari,  “Gjuha  letrare,”  35. 

89  Kostallari,  “Gjuha  letrare,”  42,  mentions,  among  others,  Johannes  Faensen,  “Die 
Albaner  von  Kosova  und  die  Einheit  der  albanischen  Literatursprache,”  in  Ethnogenese 
und  Staatsbildung  in  Siidosteuropa  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprech,  1974);  Hart- 
mut  Albert,  Kosova  und  die  vereinheitlichte  albanische  Schrijtsprache  (Heidelberg,  1983). 

90  Idriz  Ajeti,  “Rruga  e zhvillimit  te  gjuhes  letrare  shqipe  ne  Kosove,”  in  Kongresi  i drejt- 
shkrimit,  vol.  1,  265-280. 
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Bosnian  language,  different  from  both  Serbian  and  Croatian.91  Following 
the  principle  “one  nation — one  language”  and  in  the  name  of  national 
unity,  Albanian  political  and  intellectual  leaders  in  Kosovo  (and  in  fact 
all  other  Albanians  in  Yugoslavia)  decided  to  accept  the  new  standard, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  based  on  Tosk.  Some  of  them  insisted  that  they 
did  not  want  to  be  separated  from  the  Albanians  in  Albania  by  linguis- 
tic differences,  as  happened  to  the  Macedonians  (from  the  Bulgarians).92 
Symptomatic  of  this  type  of  thinking  was  the  presentation  of  one  of 
Kosovo’s  representatives  at  the  Congress  of  Orthography  (1972),  which  is 
titled,  on  several  occasions  repeats  and  finally  concludes  with  the  slogan 
“One  nation — one  literary  language,  one  orthography”  (Nje  komb — nje 
gjuhe  letrare,  nje  drejtshkrim).93  Identical  logic  in  the  1990s  led  Radovan 
Karadzic  to  seek  to  impose  in  Republika  Srpska  the  pronunciation  norm 
used  in  Belgrade,  in  other  words,  ekavian  instead  of  ijekavian. 

The  language  question  in  Yugoslavia  provoked  different  reactions  from 
interested  neighboring  countries:  Bulgaria  and  Albania.  In  the  1960s  Bul- 
garian authorities  started  openly  to  deny  the  existence  of  a separate  Mace- 
donian language  by  claiming  that  it  was  simply  a Bulgarian  dialect.  Such  a 
position  was  unable  to  gain  support  in  Macedonia  itself.  But  while  official 
political  and  academic  authorities  in  Sofia  stubbornly  refused  to  recognize 
Macedonian  as  a separate  language,  they  also  started  to  look  for  a flexible 
solution  in  the  field  of  language  policy.  On  the  one  hand,  after  the  1960s 
some  Bulgarian  linguists  advocated  reforms  of  the  Bulgarian  standard  in 
order  to  include  specifics  of  the  western  Bulgarian  dialects  and  therefore 
of  the  language  spoken  in  Macedonia.  To  that  end  they  also  advanced  the 
idea  of  allowing  some  double  forms,  and  a few  were  actually  accepted.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bulgarian  official  publications  started  to  present  the  stan- 
dard in  Macedonia  as  a regional  variation  of  Bulgarian,  trying  to  enlarge 
the  Bulgarian  linguistic  space  symbolically  because  it  was  not  possible  to 
do  it  for  real.94  At  the  same  time,  the  linguistic  policy  in  the  Albanian  case 


91  Branko  Franolic,  “The  Development  of  Literary  Croatian  and  Serbian,”  in  Language 
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94  Rossitza  Guentcheva,  “Symbolic  Geography  of  Language:  Orthographic  Debates 
in  Bulgaria  (i88os-Today),”  Language  and  Communication  19  (1999):  365  ff.;  Rossitza 
Guentcheva,  “Bulgarian  Linguistics  Between  East  and  West:  Strategies  for  Incorporating 
Macedonia  into  the  Imaginary  Bulgarian  Space  during  Socialism”  (consulted  in  manuscript 
form,  2002). 
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was  also  different,  because  the  reaction  of  the  Albanian  elite  in  Yugoslavia 
was  different — Kosovo  Albanians  demonstrated  a willingness  to  follow 
the  official  standard  proposed  by  Tirana.  Otherwise  the  radical  policy  of 
standardization  in  Albania  itself  would  have  been  unthinkable. 

In  fact,  Albanian  authorities  themselves  were  cautious  to  avoid  a lin- 
guistic split  with  the  compact  Albanian  minority  in  Yugoslavia,  especially 
in  Kosovo.  The  definitive  adoption  of  the  new  standard  came  only  after 
Tirana  managed  to  develop  closer  ties  with  Kosovo,  especially  since  the 
late  1960s,  when  local  Albanians  gained  stronger  positions  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  autonomous  province.  This  made  possible  the  increased 
circulation  of  books  and  teachers  from  Albania  to  Kosovo.  Furthermore, 
after  1968  Kosovo  representatives  started  to  attend  academic  seminars 
and  conferences  in  Tirana  on  a regular  basis.95 

The  collapse  of  the  communist  regime  in  Albania  in  1991  allowed  the 
previously  suppressed  differences  between  Geg  and  Tosk  dialects  (as  well 
as  many  other  differences,  such  as  those  in  religion)  to  reappear  once 
again  in  public  discourse.  The  problems  of  the  Tosk-based  standard,  cre- 
ated to  the  detriment  of  the  Geg  dialect,  started  to  be  openly  discussed. 
The  situation  in  Kosovo  also  changed  after  the  removal  of  the  “Serb/ 
Slav”  threat  and,  finally,  the  international  recognition  of  its  independence 
in  2008. 

Still,  after  two  decades  of  free  political  expression,  there  was  no  seri- 
ous attempt  to  change  the  standardized  norm.  Although  the  spoken  lan- 
guage has  kept  its  strong  regional  differences,  Albanians  today  are  taught 
to  read  and  write  according  to  the  existing  standard.  For  the  vast  major- 
ity of  them,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  use  another  norm,  even  if  it 
corresponds  more  closely  to  their  own  dialect.  Unlike  immediately  after 
1944,  today  the  vast  majority  of  Albanians  are  literate,  while  the  standard 
was  imposed  not  only  through  decrees,  but  also  by  decades  of  extensive 
philological  work,  schooling  and  media  coverage.  For  that  reason,  even 
during  the  periods  when  the  Democratic  Party  (whose  strongholds  are  in 
the  North)  was  in  power  between  1992  and  1997  and  after  2005,  the  official 
language  standard  was  not  revised.  The  language  standardization  intro- 
duced and  imposed  by  the  communist  regime  turned  out  to  be  lasting. 


95  Mariyana  Stamova,  Albanskiyat  vapros  na  Balkanite  (1 945-1981)  (Sofia:  Faber,  2005), 
184;  Raymond  Detrez,  Kosovo.  Otlozhenata  nezavisimost  (Sofia:  Kralitsa  MAB,  2008)  49-52, 
68-71.  Originally  published  as  Kosovo.  De  uitgestelde  oorlog  (Antwerp:  Hadewych,  1999). 
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Nevertheless,  some  changes  are  visible.  After  several  decades  publica- 
tions and  even  periodicals  appeared  in  Geg:  since  2001  the  newspaper 
Java  (edited  by  Migjen  Kelmendi)  is  published  partly  in  Geg.  Arshi  Pipa’s 
book  ( The  Politics  of  Language  in  Socialist  Albania,  1989)  was  translated 
and  published  in  September  2010  in  a bi-dialectal  edition — in  standard 
Albanian  and  in  Geg.  A growing  number  of  scholars  and  intellectuals 
support  enlarging  the  basis  of  the  standard  language  by  including  more 
elements  from  Geg,  as  well  as  accepting  publications  in  Geg  dialect.96  For- 
eign Albanologists  also  urge  the  study  of  the  spoken  language  of  the  Geg 
regions,  the  study  of  their  cultural  heritage,  the  publication  of  Geg  dic- 
tionaries and  so  on.97 

Contrary  to  the  fears  of  some  traditional  advocates  of  the  1972  standard, 
this  has  not  led  to  the  re-establishment  of  two  different  norms  in  Albanian, 
nor  into  attempts  to  impose  a Geg-based  standard.  These  developments 
correspond  to  the  general  trend  in  Europe  to  re-evaluate  local  languages 
and  dialects  that  were  suppressed  in  the  past.  New  liberal  attitudes  toward 
local  languages  are  clearly  visible  in  post-Franco  Spain,  in  Italy  and  even 
in  France.  Swiss  German  dialects  are  widely  used  in  everyday  life,  while 
in  1984  Fuxemburgish  was  formally  recognized  as  Fuxembourg’s  third  offi- 
cial language  alongside  French  and  German  (thus  finally  breaking  free  of 
the  latter).  In  Western  Europe  these  developments  have  been  taking  place 
for  at  least  several  decades,  but  in  Albania,  due  to  its  long  communist-era 
seclusion,  they  could  begin  only  after  the  fall  of  the  regime. 

The  Albanian  language  question  during  the  last  two  centuries  was  related 
to  two  major  problems  that  attracted  attention  and  became  a matter  of 
animated  debates  and  deliberate  policy  at  various  times.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  seems  only  natural  that  the  ambition  to  reach  agreement  on  a common 
alphabet  preceded  the  standardization  of  the  language — the  latter  would 
hardly  have  been  feasible  without  the  former.  The  linguistic  policy  had  to 
address  the  specific  problems  of  Albanian — there  was  a need  to  agree  on 
an  adequate  alphabet  as  well  as  to  develop  a linguistic  standard  on  the 
basis  of  the  spoken  language  and  in  fact  on  the  basis  of  one  of  its  dialects. 


96  Luca,  “A  murid  te  zgjerohet,”  2010. 
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On  the  other  hand,  these  two  major  priorities  in  Albanian  language  policy 
corresponded  to  the  two  clearly  different  political  contexts  in  which  they 
developed. 

The  efforts  to  create  a common  and  distinctive  Albanian  alphabet  dur- 
ing the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  corresponded  not 
only  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  Albanian  community  but  also  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Albanian  movement  for  national  affirmation.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  Stamboul  alphabet  of  Sami  Frasheri  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  several  attempts  to  legitimize  the  Albanians  as  a nation  on  their 
own  within  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  their  own  “national  alphabet.”  But 
besides  the  “Ottoman  context”  there  was  something  even  more  power- 
ful— the  preference  for  a Latin-based  script  reflected  the  Albanian  elite’s 
determination  to  form  its  nation  as  a “European”  one.  In  the  end,  the 
secession  of  Albania  sent  the  Stamboul  alphabet  into  the  history  books, 
giving  way  to  a purely  Latin-based  script  that  was  as  close  as  possible  to 
those  used  in  Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time  the  alphabet  was  visibly 
different  from  those  used  by  neighboring  nations  in  Greece,  Serbia,  Mon- 
tenegro and  Macedonia. 

Language  standardization  became  a priority  and  was  imposed  under 
completely  different  conditions.  Differences  between  dialects  were  a 
reality  from  time  immemorial,  but  before  1944,  attempts  to  create  and 
impose  a common  standard  were  only  tentative.  The  communist  regime 
was  much  more  determined  to  intervene  in  this  held  and  had  the  power 
to  do  so,  just  as  it  did  in  all  other  spheres  of  political,  economic,  social  and 
cultural  life.  Still,  the  dialectal  split  started  to  be  seen  as  a serious  problem 
only  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  At  the  same  time  in  Yugoslavia  the 
codification  of  a separate  Croatian  language  gained  momentum,  and  the 
idea  that  Bosnian  might  be  considered  as  a language  also  gained  some 
support.  At  the  same  time  Bulgarian  authorities  and  scholars  started  to 
claim  openly  that  Macedonian  was  nothing  but  a Bulgarian  dialect  artifi- 
cially classified  as  a “national  language.”  Just  as  every  community  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  had  its  own  alphabet,  every  nation  in  Federal  Yugoslavia 
had  its  own  language.  In  this  context  writing  in  Albanian  according  to  two 
different  norms  looked  more  and  more  risky.  The  Albanians  in  Yugosla- 
via eagerly  implemented  the  standard  adopted  in  Tirana  purely  out  of  a 
desire  to  preserve  national  unity  regardless  of  political  borders.  Several 
decades  later  the  situation  had  changed  so  much  that,  when  publications 
in  Geg  started  to  appear,  few  people  saw  them  as  a threat  to  Albanian 
identity  and  national  unity. 
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Albania,  330.  See  also  Albanian  identity; 
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communism  in,  509,  511,  513,  515-516, 
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education,  56,  492,  512 
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as  educational  language,  509,  511,  512 
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language  tolerance,  397,  405 
official  languages,  408 
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influence  of  foreign  powers,  198-199 
liturgical  language,  51, 190-191, 198 
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Bulgarian  Communist  Party  (BCP), 
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peasant/villager  image,  43, 152, 155, 167, 
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self-identification,  36,  37,  40,  224,  445 
Bulgarian  language,  14,  51.  See  also 
Macedonian  language 
alphabet/script,  48-49, 180-181,  450, 
451-452,  477 

as  basis  of  nationality,  206,  221-223,  224 
codification  of,  186,  442,  443,  449 
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as  distinct  language,  337,  444 
as  educational  language,  47, 165, 166, 
172, 173, 174, 176, 179, 182-183 
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debate,  419-422,  423,  428,  446 
language  policy,  436,  437 
as  literary  language,  50, 169-171, 180, 

186, 188 

as  liturgical  language,  189, 198 
mastery  of,  158, 169-171,  206 
Old  Bulgarian  (Old  Church  Slavonic), 
165, 186,  206,  230,  316,  472,  473,  474, 

487 

orthography,  450,  476 
phonetic  principles,  338,  477 
reform /revision,  339,  476-477,  478,  486, 
519 

role  in  nationalism,  221-223 
Russian  influence,  459-460,  474-475, 
486,  487 

simplification,  338-339,  450,  476 
taught  abroad,  467,  470 
unity  of,  470-475 

vernacular  as  official  norm,  337-338 
yat,  348,  436,  477-478 
Bulgarian  Literary  Society,  443 
Bulgarian  Macedono-Adrianopolitan 
Revolutionary  Committees  (BMORK). 
See  IMRO 

Bulgarian  National  Revival,  149, 150, 151, 
174, 175, 177, 186, 188,  221 
Bulgarian  nationalism,  5,  221-232,  465.  See 
also  Bulgarian  Church 
confession  as  basis  of,  189, 196,  222 
descent  as  basis  of,  222,  225-226,  283 
Greek  nationalism  as  inspiration,  150, 
163-165, 167, 168-169, 196-197,  204 
Greek  nationalism  versus,  7,  149, 
206-207,  208,  209,  216,  232,  239,  290 
history  as  basis  of,  225-226 
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224 

language  as  basis  of,  206,  221-223,  224 
Ottoman  influence,  6,  250 
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socioeconomic  influence  on,  161, 162 
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Bulgarian  Uprising  (April  1876),  28,  209, 
232 
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ancestry/ethnicity,  194,  210,  212,  213,  219, 
225-230,  229,  282,  283 
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bourgeoisie,  161-162 
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clergy,  34-35 

demonization  of,  213,  228-229,  231,  290, 
295>  314 

education  of,  161 

Bulgarian  education,  172, 173, 174, 183 
Greek  education,  163-165, 169, 

171-172, 173, 181, 183-184,  239 
Russian  education,  173, 174 
ethnic/non-ethnic  groups,  8 
Greek,  113,  212,  238 
Greek  attractiveness  for,  155, 156, 158 
in  Greek  Revolution,  159-161 
Greeks  as  enemy  of,  209,  210,  212-213, 
214,  219,  225,  231 

Hellenists,  172, 173, 175, 177-178, 182 
Hellenization  of,  151, 153, 155, 157, 178, 
191,  222 

inferiority  feeling  of,  154, 168-169,  230 
intelligentsia/elite,  150, 161,  429 
Macedonian,  238 

mastery  of  Bulgarian  language,  169-171 
merchants/traders,  162 
Muslims,  28 

national  consciousness  of,  160-161,  166, 
169, 174-175, 176-177,  179,  212,  221,  225 
Orthodox  Christians,  28,  32 
peasant/villager  image  of,  43, 152, 155, 
167, 168,  231,  314 

proto-Bulgars,  212,  213,  219,  225,  228,  229 
reorientation  towards  Russia,  161,  229 
scholars,  149-150 
Slavization  of,  229-230 
Slavs,  210,  213,  225,  228,  229-230 
teachers,  172-173, 182 
writers/translators,  55, 175-177 
Burkhart,  Dagmar,  22 
Bushatli  family  (Albania),  514 
Busilin,  166 
al-Bustani,  Butrus,  256 
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Byzantine  Empire 
Byzantine  identity,  37 
Byzantine  influence  in  Danubian 
principalities,  76-82, 113 
influence  in  Bulgaria,  31 
influence  in  Danubian  principalities,  113 
as  part  of  Greek  nation,  203,  208,  227 
Byzantine  Greek  language,  4 
BZNS  (Bulgarian  Agrarian  National 
Union),  237,  238,  338,  450 
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r.  1812-1818),  67, 139 
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Ghica,  Matei  (Prince  of  Moldavia  & 
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Golqb,  Zbigniew,  462 
Gologanov,  Ivan,  226,  282,  283,  284,  288 
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Gorna  Dzhumaya  uprising,  293 
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Graecization.  See  Hellenization 
Graecomania,  174, 175 
Graikos,  217 

Gramatika  bosanskoga  jezika  (new 
grammar,  Bosnia),  364,  407 
Gramatika  srpsko-hrvatskog  jezika  (new 
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